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[Reprinted  from  January,  February  and  August  issues  of  Policeman's   News] 

True  Stories  of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  Police 

By  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  RENWICK   RIDDELL 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


MOST  of  the  "Blue  Books"  of  Can- 
ada are  dry  reading :  few  but  statis- 
ticians and  publicists  can  find  in  them 
much  agreeable  mental  pabulum.  But 
there  is  at  least  one  exception — the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted 
Police;  this  almost  always  teems  with 
modestly  told  accounts  of  deeds  of 
courage  and  devotion,  sometimes,  alas, 
tales  of  disaster  and   horror. 

When  Canada  in  1870  bought  the  vast 
territory'  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
but  little  of  that  enormous  expanse  was 
sufficiently  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  govern- 
ment. The  part  which  was 
fairly  well  settled  was  formed 
in  1870  into  the  new  Province 
of  Manitoba;  but  the  remain- 
der to  the  North  and  West 
had  to  be  otherwise  provided 
for. 

In  1873  there  was  organized 
a  police  force  which  received 
the  name  North  West  Mounted 
Police  in  1879,  a"d  was  re- 
named Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police  in  1006.  Since 
its  inception  it  has  been  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  preventing, 
detecting  and  repressing  crime 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  40th  parallel  to  the  Fro- 
zen Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

A  semi-military  organiza- 
tion with  its  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  men,  every  member 
is  a  Peace  Officer;  the  Super- 
intendent of  a  Division  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace ;  and  the 
Commissioners  have  the  pow- 
ers of  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

This  force  has  attracted  the 
adventurous  of  all  countries, 
the  same  hut  has  sheltered  the 
son  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
son  of  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of 
Music  and  a  Cadet  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Scottish  families. 

The  discipline  has  always  been  rigid, 
but  the  utmost  cordiality  and  mutual 
confidence  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
force— it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  the  most  celebrated  police  force  in  the 
world  and  that  it  well  deserves  its  fame. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  its 
record  in  war— whether  the  Xorth-West 
Rebellion,  the  South  African  War  or 
the  World  War,  now  happily  about  to 
end ;  but  just  to  recount  one  or  two  of 
the  things  which  these  Policemen  do 
as  a  matter  of  course— premising  by 
saying  that  it  all  appears  in  official  re- 


ports without  boasting  or  rhetoric. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Fath- 
ers Rouvier  and  Le  Roux,  were 
stationed  on  the  North  east  shore 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  had  also 
a  Mission  established  in  1911  at  the 
northeast  end  of  Lake  Rouvier,  to  the 
northeast  of  Great  Bear  Lake  and  about 
67  20  N.  Latitude  and  118  W.  Longi- 
tude. 

THE  TWO  PRIESTS  DISAPPEAR 

In    November,    1913,    the    two    priests 


INSPECTOR    LA    NAVZE  AND   PRISONERS, 
SINNISIAK   AND   ULUKSAK 

wunt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River  with  some  Eskimos  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  those  at  that  place.  After  stay- 
ing some  five  days  at  the  settlement,  they 
started  up  the  River  for  their  station  to 
the  South  near  Great  Bear  Lake,  but 
they  never  arrived.  The  Canadian  Arc- 
tic Expedition  was  shortly  afterwards 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  and 
some  of  the  Eskimos  were  seen  in 
possession  of  a  priest's  cassock  and  a 
crucifix.  Everything  pointed  to  a  mur- 
der, and  Inspector  LaNauze  at  the  Fort 
Norman   Station   was   instructed   to   in- 


vestigate. Fort  Norman  is  64  40  N.  L. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  con- 
fluence with  that  River  of  the  Great 
Bear  River,  which  empties  Great  Bear 
Lake.  The  ice  did  not  leave  the  lake 
till  July  17th.  Six  days  afterwards  the 
Inspector  left  on  his  mission,  with  him 
being  two  constables  and  two  special 
constables,  one  of  them  a  guide  and  the 
other,  Ilavinik,  an  Eskimo  interpreter 
who  took  with  him  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter—a Roman  Catholic  Priest  and  a 
Factor  went  along  as  guests. 
The  main  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  forward 
by  scow  with  nine  Indians  who 
were  to  "track"  it  up  the  river 
to  the  lake,  that  is,  tow  it  by 
a  line  from  shore. 

The  Inspector's  party  went 
by  York  boat  with  a  four  inch 
keel,  their  dogs  following  on 
shore— tracking,  sometimes  all 
hands  waist  deep  in  the  cold 
water  all  day,  sometimes  in 
mudslides,  portaging,  wading 
and  unloading,  it  took  twelve 
days  to  run  the  ninety  miles 
to  the  lake— it  "took  four  days 
to  get  around  one  mile." 
Going  down,  the  whole  ninety 
miles  can  be  run  in  one  day 
with  a  canoe. 

Then  the  York  boat  was 
made  seaworthy  and  fitted  with 
spars,  etc.,  which  consumed 
eight  days:  and  the  little  ex- 
pedition set  off  on  its  350  miles 
trip  to  the  North  East  corner 
of  the  lake,  Dease  Bay;  there 
they  arrived  September  8th, 
after  a  twenty-seven  days'  voy- 
age and  none  too  soon — there 
were  already  scurries  of  snow 
and  it  was  very  cold  at  nights. 
The  description  of  the  fishing 
in  this  lake  is  enough  to  wake 
old  Isaak  Walton  and  to  make 
the  mouth  of  his  disciples  wa- 
ter. The  lake  abounds  in  fish, 
lake  trout  being  the  chief  vari- 
ety, averaging  8  pounds  but  running  up 
to  18,  and  two  were  caught  28  pounds 
each.  Whitefish  in  Dease  Bay  average 
5  pounds.  The  water  is  clear  and  cold, 
splendid  for  drinking  and  very  soft. 
The  party  went  into  winter  quarters 
September  nth— winter  had  already  set 
in. 

priests'  cabin   found  in  ruins 

The    Inspector    left    September    19th 

with    the   Eskimo   special    constable,   an 

Indian    guide   and   the   priest  guest   for 

the   Lake  Rouvier  mission   many  miles 
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away.  They  were  obliged  to  travel 
land  with  pack  dogs,  as  although   Lain 
Rouvier  cmpti.  :  rat   Bear  Lake 

by  the  River  Dcase,  this  did  not  fur- 
nish a  waterway.  Passing  the  place 
where  Stefansson  camped  in  loio-n  and 
his  slcd-making  place,  through  a  kopje- 
like country,  on  the  28th  they  crossed 
Lake  Rouvier  on  the  ice  and  arrived 
at  the  tiny  cabin  which  they  found  in 
ruins,  with  nothing  to  indicate  where 
were   the   mis*:  Then    they 

sadly  retraced  their  steps  and  arrived 
at  their  winter  quarters  on  October  4th, 
having   travelled   over    180  miles. 

hing  could  be  done  in  the  dead 
winter  months,  but  almost  at  once  after 
the  Equinox,  and  on  March  29th,  tin- 
Inspector  set  out  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  taking  with  him  one 
Constable  and  the  invaluable  Ilavinik. 
They  arrived  at  their  destination  in  32 
days,  and  two  days  after  met  Corporal 
B.uce  35  miles  east  of  the  mouth.  Bruce 
had  been  detailed  in  August,  1915,  by 
the  Inspector  at  Herschell  Island  at  the 
very  north  of  the  Yukon  Territory, 
to  investigate  the  disappearance  of 
the  priests:  coming  to  Coronation 
Gulf  into  which  the  Coppermine 
empties,  he  found  early  in  September 
that  Uluksak,  an  Eskimo  who  had  been 
seen  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Arc- 

\pedition  wearing  a  priest's  cassock 
had  a  "cac!te"  on  a  smajl  rocky  island 
in  the  outer  harbour  of  Bernard  Har- 
bour, some  so  or  60  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  Accompanied 
by  a  naturalist  of  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion he  searched  the  cache  and  found 
amongst  other  things,  a  priest's  cassock 
marked  "R.  Pere  Rouvier,"  a  French 
R.  C.  Bible  lesson-book  and  a  small 
brass  R.  C.  communion  plaque.  In  Octo- 
ber he  found  in  another  Eskimo's  pos- 
session a  "Psaltcrium  Breviarii  Romani" 
— in    November,   Uluksak   who   was   an 

itkok"  or  "Shaman"  (i.e.  priest 
pretending  to  and  credited  with  spiritu- 
alistic powers)  and  was  considered  by 
the    Eskimos   to   have    great    command 
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over  the  spirits,  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  Arctic  Exposition  and  before  he  left 
he  had  been  induced  by  a  member  of 
the  Expedition  to  barter  for  cartridges 
the  French  Bible  lesson-book,  a  Latin 
Breviary  with  Father  Lc  Roux'  name 
on  the  fly-leaf,  a  crucifix  and  rosaries 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  un- 
fortunate priests. 

Bruce  found  various  stories  concerning 
the  priests :  some  saying  that  Uluksak 
shot  them,  others  that  they  were  spirits 
which  Uluksak  shot  instead  of  white 
men — Uluksak  boasted  much  of  his  own 
Shamanistic  powers  such  as  living  un- 
der water  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  bringing  dead  men  to  life,  turning 
men  and  women  into  wolves  and  musk- 
oxen,  seeing  white  men  with  mouths  on 
their  chests  and  dogs  with  four  tails, 
etc.,  etc. ;  he  did  not  as  yet,  however, 
confess  to  crime  but  said  the  articles 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  white  man. 

When  Inspector  LaXauze  fell  in  with 
Corporal  Bruce,  May  2,  1916,  Bruce  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  that  the  priests 
might  have  got  safe  back  to  Great  Bear 


ft     N.  YV.   M.   POLICE  WINTER  QUARTERS  in    191. 
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Lake  and  that  the  Inspector  might  have 
turned  back  accordingly.  He  now  told 
his  story  and  the  Inspector  decided  to 
work  westward,  visit  all  the  Eskimos 
en  route,  and  find  Uluksak :  in  a  few 
days  they  came  across  a  large  Eskimo 
village  and  Ilavinik  and  the  Inspector 
letting  the  people  talk,  the  tragedy  was 
revealed. 

Two  days  after  the  priests  had  left  for 
their  upward  voyage,  two  men,  Uluksak 
and  Sinnisiak,  started  to  follow  them, 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  help  the 
priests :  a  few  nights  afterwards  they  re- 
turned carrying  the  priests'  rifles  and 
told  the  Eskimos  that  they  had  killed 
the  priests  near  the  Bloody  Falls  on  the 
Coppermine. 

SINNISIAK     CONFESSES    TO    CBMr 

The  Inspector  learned  that  Sinnisiak 
w.i-  believed  to  be  somewhere  on  Vic- 
toria Land  (across  the  Gulf  from  the 
mainland)  on  the  ice,  and  Uluksak  east 
of  the  Coppermine.  After  six  days' 
travel  Sinnisiak  was  arrested,  stunned 
with  fear  of  instant  death  and  with  a 
loaded  .22  automatic  rifle  and  two  large 
knives  hidden  under  the  deerskins  at 
his  back.  Notwithstanding  his  threat 
to  "make  medicine  and  the  ship  will  go 
down  and  all  be  drowned,"  he  was  taken 
away. 

\\  hen  they  got  hack  to  Bernard  Har- 
bour, there  was  a  formal  charge  laid 
before  the  Inspector  as  a  Magistrate  and 
the  prisoner  made  a  voluntary  confes- 
sion, claiming  self  defence.  He  was 
left  with  Bruce:  and  the  Inspector  with 
his  constable  and  Ilavinik  went  after 
Uluksak,  It  may  seem  dangerous  to 
have  left  but  one  man  in  charge  of  a 
prisoner  amid  his  tribe  of  natives:  but 
that  is  our  Canadian  way.  From  the 
time  in  1704  when  one  constable  was 
sent  to  arrest  a  Six  Nation  Indian  in  his 
village,  although  Joseph  Brant  was 
strongly  insisting  that  the  Six  Nations 
were  an  allied  nation  and  not  British 
subjects,  through  the  time  when  in  1804 
a  single  Toronto  constable  arrested  on 
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the  Toronto  Peninsula  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  band  of  Mississaugas,  the  In- 
dian Murderer  Ogetonicut  (only  that  he 
might  be  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario  with 
Judge,  Lawyers,  High  Constable,  witness- 
es, interpreters,  captain  and  crew  when 
the  Government  Schooner  "Speedy" 
conveying  them  to  the  Assize  Town 
was  lost  with  all  hands,  spurlos  ver- 
senkt,  till  when  a  handful  of  North 
West  Mounted  Police  went  to  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  to  receive  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  braves,  our  system  has 
always  been  not  to  permit  the  native 
to  imagine  himself  different  from  our- 
selves in  obedience  to  law,  but  to  treat 
him  as  an  ordinary  British  subject  sub- 
missive to  law  until  he  proves  himself 
otherwise.  While  there  has  been  an 
occasional  exception,  it  has  almost  in- 
variably happened  that  one  or  two 
North  West  Mounted  Policemen  could 
enter  the  camp  of  a  band  of  Indians 
and  exercise  their  authority  as  freely 
and  as  safely  as  though  they  were  in 
the  streets  of  Toronto.  The  native 
knows  that  the  arm  of  Canadian  law 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  long.  With  the 
Indian  we  have  the  same  determination 
to  enforce  the  law  as  with  the  white, 
and  we  have  never  made  a  hero  of  the 
gunman  or  the  professional  gambler, 
but  have  treated  them  as  the  brutal 
murderer  and  the  vulgar  thief  which 
are.  Bret  Harte  could  never  find 
a  model  in  our  Northwest. 

After  four  days'  journey  through 
water  and  snow,  the  little  party-  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and 
while  the  Eskimos  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, an  Eskimo  boy  with  the  party, 
standing  on  the  top  of  an  island,  saw 
through  a  glass  six  sleds  far  out  on  the 
ice  approaching :  these  disappeared  but 
another  sled  reached  the  police  party 
on  the  following  day.  The  sled  con- 
tained an  important  witness  who  said 
that  Uluksak  was  on  an  island  about 
ten  miles  out  in  the  gulf  (apparently 
with  the  former  party  of  six  sleds). 
They  went  to  the  island  where  they 
found  the  Eskimos  in  their  skin  tents, 
gave  the  peace  sign  and  all  the  Eskim- 
os ran  down  to  meet  the  invaders  ex- 
cept Uluksak  who  hung  back.  He  was 
arrested :  like  Sinnisiak  he  expected  in- 
stant death,  but  went  quietly  with  his 
captors.  They  rejoined  Bruce  at  Ber- 
nard Harbour:  a  formal  charge  was 
laid  against  Uluksak  and  he  made  a 
complete  confession  of  guilt — "very 
nervous  and  shivering  and  shaking." 

It  had  been  intended  to  take  the  pris- 
oners for  trial  out  by  the  overland  route 
by  Great  Bear  Lake:  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  losing  them  on  the  long  trip  over- 
land, and  moreover  they  begged  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  Indian  country — they 
still  have  a  well-grounded  dread  of  the 
Indians.  Fortunately  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Expedition  put  their  whole  ser- 
vice at  the  disposal  of  the  Police,  and 
the  Inspector  decided  to  take  the  pris- 
oners out  by  the  Herschell  Island 
route,  utilizing  the  Arctic  Expedition's 
Schooner  "Alaska." 


The  ice  did  not  leave  Bernard  Har- 
bour until  July  8,  when  open  leads  be- 
gan to  show.  The  days  got  very  warm 
and  the  mosquitoes  very  troublesome. 
By  July  10,  the  "Alaska"  had  her  load 
of  zoological,  ethnological  and  geolog- 
ical specimens  on  board,  with  a  full 
year's  supplies  in  the  event  of  being 
ic^-bound  on  her  way  out :  July  13  she 
started  on  her  long  voyage  steaming 
west  down  a  lead  close  inshore.  By 
reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  the  compass  was  quite  unreliable 
— one  night  it  swung  right  round — and 
the  navigator  had  to  steer  by  sun  or 
shore.  By  July  22  they  had  got  through 
the  ice  into  open  water,  and  although 
there  was  much  loose  ice,  it  was  so 
scattered  that  the  "Alaska"  was  able  to 
travel  at  full  speed.  On  the  28th,  Her- 
schell  Island  was  reached  and  the  pris- 
oners were  placed  in  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P. 
Post. 

The  Inspector  reported  to  the  C.  O. 
and  recommended  that  a  Judge  should 
come  out  to  Coronation  Gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  in  a 
strong  and  comfortable  ship,  and  winter 
there — the  witnesses  could  be  got  to- 
gether and  the  case  tried  there,  the  pris- 
oners picked  up  at  Herschell  Island  and 
brought  in  on  the  ship:  "still,"  he  adds, 
"there  is  always  the  risk  of  being  ice- 
bound in  these  parts,  as  some  years 
ships  fail  to  reach  Herschell  Island." 

Leaving  now  the  two  Eskimo  pris- 
oners at  the  Post  at  Herschell  Island, 
let  us  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
to  give  an  account  of  the  tragic  death 
of   the   two  priests^ 

HOW  THE  PRIESTS   MET  THEIR  DEATH 

The  two  Eskimos  caught  up  the 
priests  three  days'  journey  on  their  way 
south :  Le  Roux  asked  them  to  go  with 
them  as  far  as  the  trees,  offering 
to  give  them  traps  for  their  help.  The 
first  day  all  went  well,  and,  when  the 
time  came  to  make  camp,  the  Eskimos 
made  a  small  snow-house  for  the  whites : 
the  following  day  there  was  friction — 
the  priests  apparently  were  disappoint- 
ed at  not  reaching  the  timber — and 
Uluksak  went  on  pulling  the  sled,  Sinn- 
isiak close  to  the  sled  and  the  priests 
behind.  What  happened  is  not  very 
clear ;  apparently  Rouvier  handed  Le 
Roux  a  knife  and  a  rifle,  and  Le  Roux 
pointed  the  gun  at  Uluksak,  perhaps  to 
frighten  him.  After  a  while  Sinnisiak 
said  to  Uluksak,  "We  ought  to  kill 
these  white  men  before  they  kill  us." 
Uluksak  objected  and  Sinnisiak  said, 
"Well,  I  will  kill  one  anyway,  you  had 
better  try  and  be  strong  too" ;  Le  Roux 
turned  around  and  Sinnisiak  stabbed  him 
in  the  back,  the  priest  struck  Uluksak 
with  a  stick  and  he  retaliated  by  stab- 
bint;  him  twice  and  he  fell.  Rouvier  ran 
away  and  Sinnisiak  shot  at  him  with  the 
rifle,  hitting  him  at  the  second  shot; 
he  fell  down  and  Uluksak  stabbed  him 
and  Sinnisiak  chopped  his  neck  with  the 
axe  and  killed  him.  The  Eskimos  cut 
open  the  dead  bodies  and  ate  a  piece  of 
the   liver  of   each    (of  course   that   the 
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strength  and  courage  of  the  dead  might 
enter  the  eater,  not  by  way  of  canni- 
balism). The  murderers  went  straight 
home,  taking  with  them  some  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  and  at  once 
told  their  people.  Such  was  Uluksak*s 
story,  and  Sinnisiak's  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent; but  he  made  it  appear  that 
Le  Roux  forced  the  Eskimos  to  pull  the 
sled  and  threatened  them  with  the  rifle 
when  it  stuck. 

If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
murderers,  the  priests  were  the  victims 
of  their  own  want  of  tact ;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  murder  was  premeditated 
and  was  for  their  firearms  and  other 
goods.  As  the  Inspector  wisely  remarks, 
"We  are  dealing  with  a  still  practically 
primitive  people,  who  six  years  ago 
were  discovered  living  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  stone  age  and  hidden  away 
in  the  vast  Arctic  spaces  of  the  North- 
land of  Canada." 

INSPECTOR  La  Nauze  wintered  on 
Herschell  Island  with  his  prisoners. 
This  little  island  is  only  8'/4  by  4'/*  miles 
with  a  circuit  of  23  miles  and  its  highest 
point  is  only  500  feet  high. 

Winter  is  a  very  elastic  term  in  those 
latitudes  but  the  Royal  North  West 
Policeman  does  not  stretch  it. 

On  May  oth  1916,  the  Inspector  left 
the  Island  over  the  ice  for  Moose  River, 
one  of  the  several  mouths  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  MacKenzie  reach 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Corporal  Bruce,  the  ubiquitous  Ila- 
vinik  and  the  two  prisoners.  The 
authorities  had  decided  not  to  send  a 
judge  to  the  North,  but  to  try  the 
prisoners  in  the  settled  country  further 
south. 

Passing  the  Escape  Reef  (every  place- 
name  has  its  history  in  that  region)  the 
party  arrived  at  the  River  and  sending 
their  dogs  back  to  Herschell  Island, 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  River.  Not 
till  June  13  was  Moose  River  free  of 
ice— it  was  a  late  spring.  On  that  day 
a  Constable  who  had  been  sent  to  meet 
them  from  Fort  McPherson  on  the  Peel 
River  (the  Fort  a  little  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle)  arrived  at  the  camp  hay- 
ing followed  the  ice  down  the  River  in 
a  whale  boat.  The  next  day  they  all 
proceeded  in  the  whale  boat  up  the 
River  and  after  a  five  days'  run  arrived 
at  Fort  McPherson  a  trip  of  some  270 
miles  from  Herschell  Island.  Remain- 
ing there  for  a  time,  on  July  7th  the 
Inspector  received  orders  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Edmonton  the  capital  of 
Alberta  and  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  where  they  were  to  be  arraigned. 
Leaving  Fort  McPherson  by  steamer 
"Mackenzie  River"  on  July  8th,  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Norman  in  four  days, 
a  year  lacking  IS  days  since  the  Inspec- 
tor had  left  it  on  his  perilous  mission. 
There  he  found  a  valuable  witness  and 
an  interpreter  whom  he  took  along  with 
him — up  the  Mackenzie  River,  across 
Great  Slave  Lake,  up  the  Great  Slave 
River  they  sailed  for  eight  days  and 
arrived  at  Fort   Smith   July  21st;   then 
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came  a   16  mile  portage  Fitz- 

gerald,   and    the    Peace    River 
cended     f<  I  Vermillion 

Chutes.  Another  portage  of  five  miles 
round  the  Chutes  and  the  steamer  I). 
A.  Thomas  took  the  ;  irry  them 

up  th  River,     A   sail  of  three 

days  brought  them  to  th  Uivcr 

Crossing,  on  August  7 ;  there  they  met 
the  new  railway  which  is  opening  up 
that  vast  land,  and  the  next  day  began 
the  trip  on  the  Railway  to  Edmonton 
where  they  arrived  after  two  days' 
travel,  August  10. 

TRIAL    Or    SINNISIAK 

On  August  14,  1917,  the  trial  of  Sin- 
niM.ik  began  before  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Alberta  with  a  jury;  he  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Father  Rouvicr ;  and 
after  a  trial  lasting  more  than  two  days 
he  was  found  Not  Guilty.  This  unac- 
countable miscarriage  of  justice  resulted 
in  the  venue  being  changed  to  Calgary; 
there  the  two  prisoners  were  tried  be- 
fore the  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury;  and, 
August  24,  both  were  found  Guilty,  the 
jury  adding  "the  strongest  possible  rec- 
ommendation for  mercy  that  a  jury 
can  make."  The  death  sentence  was 
pronounced,  but  all  the  facts  were  at 
once  communicated  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities at  Ottawa,  All  accounts  show 
that  the  Eskimo  is  but  an  overgrown 
child  and  that  a  white  man  who  is  at 
all  discreet  need  fear  nothing  from  him ; 
he  has  little  fear  of  death  and  has  no 
conception  of  the  hcinousness  of  what 
wc  call  offences  against  the  law.  It 
was  decided  to  commute  the  death  pen- 
alty to  imprisonment  for  life  as  being — 
equally  effective  deterrent  to  others  and 
more  just  to  the  immature  minds  of  the 
offenders. 

They  were  sent  to  the  Fort  Resolu- 
tion Post  in  their  own  zone  but  not  in 
the  Coppermine  District;  and  are  con- 
sequently lost  to  their  kith  and  kin 
but  living  in  a  familiar  climate. 

I  am  permitted  to  copy  here  part  of 
the  latest  inspection  report  of  the  Fort 
Resolution  Detachment  which  tells  a 
whole  story  in  a  few  words: 

"prisoners 

lluksak   and    Sinnisak,   two   Eskimos 
undergoing  sentence  for  murder  of  two 
R.  C.  Priests  near  Bloody  Falls,  Arctic 
Coast. 
The  prisoners  had  no  complaints  and 
d  well.    Are  said  to  be  model  pris- 
oners  and   willing  and   obedient.     Reg. 
No.   6296   Const.    Wight   docs   most   of 
the    escorting    and    the    two    prisoners 
seem  to  like  him.    He  understands  them 
to  get  along  with  them  and  tell 
them  what  to 

The  prisoners  have  built  an   Igfo 
the  ice  close  to  the  Det.  and  it 
to    be    e\  the    real 

thin-  (he    Eskimo    on    the 

I  went  down  and  looked  at  "Ihis 
:i  diameter 
nod  about  7  feel  high.    It  wai  built  and 

and   platform   to   sleep   on   all   complete, 


cut  of  hard  snow.  All  that  was  miss- 
ing was  the  deer  skins,  covering  the 
sleeping  bunk.  There  was  a  passage 
way  about  6  feet  long  to  pass  through 
about  4  feet  high  on  one  side,  which 
led  into  the  Igloo  proper.  On  top  of 
the  Igloo  was  a  snow  man,  and  on  top 
of  the  passage  way  was  a  snow  dog. 
There  w.as  an  ice  cake  set  in  one  side 
for  a  window.  The  snow  blocks  were 
beautifully  fitted  together.  The  blocks 
were  6  inches  thick." 

Having  given  an  instance  of  crime 
which  remained  unpunished  for  four 
.  an  instance  may  be  adduced  ot 
speedy  justice  much  more  nearly  typi- 
cal of  the  administration  of  our  wild 
country  than  the  other. 

THE    CASE   OF    ELFORS 

Ned  Elfors  a  Finn  v.ho  had  been  at 
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the  Yukon  for  a  time,  met  in  Seattle, 
Emil  Anderson  and  David  Bergman, 
two  v  nd  they  decided  to  go  to 

the  Yukon  together.  They  bought  guns 
in  Seattle  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Whitehorsc  they  bought  a  small  boat 
and  provisions,  Elfors  taking  the  man- 
agement   of     the     little     party.       Sailing 

down  the  Lewes  River,  Elfors  was 
very  "cranky"  but  there  was  no  serious 
trouble  until  they  lira  passed  Sel- 
kirk and  were  at  the  end  of  a 
Journey,  12  miles  below  the  town. 
Camping  for  the  night,  Elfors  proposed 

illi  him  in  the  morn 
iug  to  kill  rabbits  expressing  ■  hope  that 
they  might  get  a  bear.     In  the  morning 
they   set  out,   leaving  Anderson  asleep ; 
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about  an  hour  afterwards  Elfors  re- 
turned alone,  awakened  Anderson  and 
told  him  they  had  shot  a  bear  and  Berg- 
man had  stayed  behind  to  skin  it.  He 
asked  Anderson  to  go  with  him  to  help 
Bergman,  and  they  went  off,  Anderson 
with  a  rope,  Elfors  with  a  .22  special 
rifle.  Anderson  walking  ahead,  heard 
a  shot  and  felt  a  pain  in  his  jaw ;  he 
turned  around  and  grappled  wjth  El- 
fors; finally  he  broke  away,  and  ran 
until  he  struck  the  telegraph  lines. 
Stopping  once  to  call  Bergman  and 
receiving  no  answer,  he  made  his  way 
to  Selkirk,  and  at  once  notified  the  R. 
N.  W.  M.  P.  officer  there.  Elfors 
threw  away  some  of  Bergman's  clothes 
to  Knd  color  to  the  story  he  concocted 
that  Bergman  had  gone  down  to  Daw- 
son in  another  boat;  he  took  the  boat, 
the  camping  outfit  and  the  rest  of  the 
property  and  made  his  way  down  the 
Yukon  River  to  Dawson,  163  miles  away. 
The  officer  in  Selkirk  at  once,  June  8, 
1008,  telegraphed  to  Dawson ;  but  he 
did  more — as  instructed  from  Dawson, 
he  at  once  followed  the  murderer  down 
the  river.  Elfors  was  fully  armed,  but 
the  constable  waited  till  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  carefully  removed  his  weapons 
and  seized  him.  This  was  June  10  and 
100  miles  below  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy. Seven  days  afterwards  a  search- 
ing party  found  the  body  of  Bergman. 
June  26,  Elfors  was  taken  by  Thompson 
to  Dawson  and  there  committed  for 
trial ;  he  was  tried,  July  6  and  7.  On 
the  latter  day,  just  a  month  after  the 
murder,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  Hanged  he  was,  October  6, 
four  months  after  his  diabolical  crime. 
One  does  not  wonder  that  Constable  F. 
H.  Thompson  became  Corporal  F.  H. 
Thompson  forthwith. 

TREMENDOUS  RISKS  TAKEN  BY  POLICEMEN 

Many  such  talcs  could  be  told;  but  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  another  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted 
Policeman.  It  has  been  said  that  tales 
could  be  told  of  disaster  and  horror. 
Let  us  give  only  one  that  we  may  recog- 
nize the  fearful  risks  taken  year  by 
year  by  these  heroic  men  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  routine  without  a  thought 
of  there  being  anything  extraordinary 
in  them. 

Fort  McPherson,  founded  in  1903,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  lying  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dawson,  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  Yukon  Territory  lies  some  J,Vi 
degrees  further  south  in  N.  L.  640  5', 
and  about  500  miles  distant  by  the  usual 
overland  route.  This  City  in  the  height 
of  its  glory  had  probably  25,000  inhab- 
itants but  now  its  glory  is  departed 
and  it  has  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  that 
number.  At  each  of  these  places  is  a 
R.  X.  W.  M.  P.  post.  In  the  season  of 
1004-5  a  patrol  carrying  mail  was  sent 
from  Dawson  to  Fort  McPherson  and 
return.  The  patrol  was  made  without 
mishap  year  after  year,  being  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  mail  to  mem- 
bers of  the  K.  X.  W.  M.  P.  and  others 
in   that   region,   as   well   as   to   bring   in 
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reports  and  requisitions  for  supplies.  It 
was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  great 
boon  by  the  Force,  and  indeed  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  touch  with 
the  outlying  posts.  The  patrol  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  arduous,  but 
being  made  so  often  it  became  one  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  police.  All 
over  the  Northland  the  police  are  mak- 
ing these  difficult  journeys, — the  Com- 
missioner gives  particulars  of  one  of 
700  miles,  another  of  500  miles  and  oth- 
ers of  greater  length  than  this  :  he  adds  : 
"This  is  dangerous  work  in  our  rigor- 
ous winter  climate  and  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  a  tragedy  may  occur  at  any 
time." 

F.  J.  Fitzgerald  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  received  his  promotion  as  In- 
spector in  1910,  and  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  MacKenzie  District.  He 
was  selected  for  that  position  at  his  own 
request  and  because  he  was  familiar 
with  Vinter  travel,  its  conditions  and 
dangers,  having  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  Far  North.  He,  on  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  command,  asked 
that  the  patrol  should  be  sent  from  Fort 
McPherson  to  Dawson  instead  of  the 
reverse  way  that  he  might  be  in  direct 
communication  with  Headquarters  by- 
wire,  and  moreover  he  would  thus  break 
his  travel  at  the  more  congenial  spot, 
Dawson,  rather  than  at  the  lonely  out- 
post of  Fort  McPherson.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to;- and  Fitzgerald,  in  November, 
191 1,  arrived  from  Herschell  Island  with 
his  dogs  to  lead  the  patrol  to  the  Cap- 
ital. He  rested  his  dogs  for  19  days, 
and  December  21,  he  left  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson with  three  constables  and  one 
ex-constable  (who  had  married  an  Es- 
kimo and  settled  in  the  country),  three 
dog  trains  of  five  dogs  each. 

He  was  expected  at  Dawson  about  the 
end  of  January,  but  he  did  not  arrive. 
No  great  alarm  was  felt;  but  after  the 
patrol  should  have  arrived  the  police 
began   to  make  enquiries   from   the  In- 
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dians  who  came  in  from  time  to  time 
over  the  route  which  the  patrol  would 
probably  follow. 

SEARCH    BEGAN    FOR    MISSING    PATROL 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  an  In- 
dian, Esau,  arrived  at  Dawson  who  said 
he  had  been  one  of  Fitzgerald's  party 
as  a  guide  but  had  been  discharged  on 
New  Year's  day  at  Mountain  Creek ;  he 
said  this  was  only  twenty  days  easy 
travelling  from  Dawson ;  and  it  was  at 
once  thought  that  some  accident  might 
have  happened  to  the  party.  The  Ca- 
nadian telegraph  wire  was  down,  so  was 
the  American,  and  Dawson  was  com- 
pletely isolated;  but  the  Superintendent 
there  moved  promptly  and,  Feb.  28,  a 
patrol  of  Corporal  Dempster  (who  came 
with  his  dogs  to  Dawson  for  that  pur- 
pose) with  two  constables,  one  ex-con- 
stable  and  an  Indian  guide  left  to  search 
for  the  lost,  all  being  familiar  with  the 
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route.  They  took  three  dog  teams  of 
five  dogs  each,  and  sent  on  60  miles 
ahead  by  horse  team  the  heavier  sup- 
plies. By  March  12,  following  the  usual 
route,  they  had  struck  an  old  trail ;  this 
they  followed  not  certain  if  it  was  Fitz- 
gerald's trail  or  an  old  Indian  trail. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  they  came  across 
what  had  probably  been  a  night  camp  of 
the  missing  party;  there  were  old  but- 
ter-tins, corned-beef-tins,  and  a  piece  of 
flour  sack  jnarked  "R.  N.  W.  M.  Po- 
lice Fort  McPherson."  The  next  day 
the  trail  was  again  picked  up,  another 
night  camp  found  (all  the  three  were 
within  15  miles)  ;  the  next  day  a  fourth, 
5  miles  further  on.  The  following  day, 
March  16,  in  a  little  cabin  on  Mountain 
Creek,  they  found  a  cache  of  a  tobog- 
gan, wrapper  and  seven  sets  of  dog 
harness.  A  search  disclosed  the  paws 
and  shoulder  blade  of  a  dog  off  which 
the  meat  had  been  eaten.  This  looked 
ominous  but  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
disaster— the  Indians  and  others  in  that 
Northland  are  not  averse  from  dog 
meat,  and  there  was  some  dried  fish  in 
a  corner  of  the  cabin.  The  trail  was  fol- 
lowed sometimes  with  great  difficulty  and 
.,n  March  20,  at  a  Cabin  known  as 
"Colin's  Cabin,"  50  or  60  miles  from 
Fort  McPherson,  a  despatch  bag  and  a 

of  mail  matter  were  found.  Next 
day,  10  miles  further  on,  they  discov- 
ered a  tent  and  a  stove,  tent-poles,  a 
thermometer  and  a  plate  ;  10  miles  furth- 
er was  a  blue  handkerchief  tied  to  a 
willow  and  close  by  it  was  a  small  open 
camp  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
constables.  The  camp-kettle  at  their 
feet  was  half  full  of  mooseskin  cut  up 
and  boiled,  and  they  lay  side  by  side  in 
a  bed  of  three  Alaska  sleeping-bags, 
one    under    and    two    over    them.      Re- 

itly  covering  their  dead  comrades, 
the  detachment  went  on  toward  Fort 
McPherson,  and  next  day  found  the 
body  of  the  Inspector  and  ex-constable. 
All  the  four  were  fearfully  emaciated, 
the  stomach  flattened  almost  to  the  back 
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i    tit.-  and  pehrii  show- 
ing  very   prominently:   their   flesh 
ditcolored  lish  black,  and   the 

skin  was  peeling  off;  every  bit  of  cloth- 
ing they  had  they  w..rc,  two  Miits  of 
underwear   and   the   usual   outer   cloth- 

THE   CAUSE   OF   THE   TRAGEDY 

Aii  investigation  and  t!  f  the 

Insp.  oscd    the    causes    of    the 

tragedy       All    the    dogs,    indeed,    (with 
were    in    good 
lition,    having    recovered    from    the 
fatigues    of     the    long    journey     from 
ill.     The  Inspector  knew, 
•ic  better,  the  dangers  of  the  trip  to 
lie  expected  that  it  would  prob- 
ably take  35  days— it  generally  took  from 
30  to  39 — and  he  took  rations  for  at*  ut 
30  days;   he  had  always   thought    that 
the    Dawson    patrol    carried    too    much 
at,  and   he  expected   to  find   some 
..n  th<  way.    He  went  over  the  list 
ot    rations    with    his    subordinates    and 


I  Dp  which  they  were  to  go  to  cross 
the  divide.  Carter  was  sent  ahead  to 
■  ■rtage  but  could  not  find 
it.  They  turned  back  for  five  miles 
and  went  Dp  a  (reck  Carter  thought  was 
Forrest  Creek  but  it  was  not;  then  up 
another  stream  which  was  also  not  the 
right  one.  Again  Carter  was  sent  out, 
but  in  "vain :  he  did  not  know  one  river 
from  another  and  was  completely  lost. 
The  provisions  were  almost  gone  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  turn  back, 
kill  and  eat  the  dogs  until  they  could 
meet  Indians.  Says  the  despairing  In- 
spector: "We  have  been  a  week  look- 
ing for  a  river  to  take  us  over  the  di- 
vide, but  there  are  dozens  of  rivers  and 
I   am  at  a  loss." 

January    18,    ion,    the    party    turned 

back   being  then  265   miles    from   Fort 

hereon     and     211     from     Dawson. 

■  They  had  travelled  continuously    (with 

only  one  day  off)   from  December  21st, 

1910,  until  January  17,  1911,  27  days  of 


body  and  skin  peeling  off."  But  the 
gallant  men  still  bore  on— it  is  prob- 
able that  they  lived  for  five  to  seven 
days  alter  that  time;  and  they  all  got 
to  within  35  miles  of  Fort  McPherson, 
the  Inspector  and  Carter  within  25,  al- 
most within  sight  of  home  and  safety. 
The  Inspector  was  the  last  to  succumb; 
his  last  record  is  his  will  written  with 
charcoal  leaving  everything  to  his  moth- 
er in  far  off  Halifax,  and  ending  "God 
bless  all." 

In  this  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
the  history  of  the  force,  there  per- 
ished as  noble  a  band  of  heroes  as  even 
our  English  speaking  races  have  ever 
produced.  Their  bodies  were  reverently 
lifted  and  taken  to  Fort  McPherson 
where  they  were  decently  coffined  and 
becomingly  laid  to  rest  with  military 
honors  amid  the  mourning  of  the  small 
band  at  the  Fort.  Peace  be  to  their 
ashes. 

There  were  persons  of  much  exfteri- 
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they  agreed  on  their  sufficiency.  Almost 
certainly  they  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient but  for  an  error  in  judgment  of 
the  Inspector.  While  there  were  In- 
dians at  Fort  McPherson  willing  to 
guide  the  party,  Fitzgerald  determined 
to  rely  upon  ex-constable  Carter  who 
had  been  over  the  route  in  the  opposite 
direction  four  years  before  and  who  said 
he  wa>  certain  he  knew  the  trail  from 
the  Wind  River  to  Dawson.  He,  how- 
ever, hired  an  Indian,  Esau,  to  take  the 
party  across  the  Portage.  The  Indian 
did  so,  guided  the  party  for  five  days 
and,  January  I,  was  discharged  with  his 
ter  proved  a  broken  reed; 
rtully  different  trav- 
elled the  opposite  direction,  where  there 
is  no  trail  it  is  eaaj  points  am1, 

in   hazy   or   misty   weather  all   kinds  of 
mist 

Th'  liary  told  the  story: 

they  reached  Wind  River  all  right,  Jan- 
uary 8,  and   proceeded   up   it    for   four 
when    they   did    not   find    Forest 


travel,  a  distance  of  340  miles.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  return  voyage  are  set  out  in 
simple  language;  the  trail  was  excep- 
tionally heavy,  the  men  were  breaking 
through  the  ice  continually,  getting  wet, 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  entries 
run  (below  zero)  300,  240,  39°,  43°, 
460,  650,  etc.,  before  the  turn  back, 
thereafter  370,  390,  43°.  5©°,  02°,  640,  etc. 
The  distance  made  per  day  ranged 
from  6  to  18  miles.  "By  January  29, 
"man  and  dogs  very  weak,"  the  next 
day  "all  hands  feeling  sick,  supposed 
to  be  from  eating  dogs'  liver" ;  Febru- 
ary vt,  "Men  and  dogs  very  thin  and 
weak  and  cannot  travel  far.  We  have 
travelled  about  200  miles  on  dog  meat 
and  have  still  about  100  miles  to  go,  but 
I  think  we  will  make  it  all  right,  but 
will  have  only  three  or  four  dogs  left." 
February  5  is  the  last  entry  (they  had 
then  gone  230  miles  on  dog  meat)  "killed 
another  dog  tonight,  have  only  five  dogs 
now  and  can  go  only  a  few  miles  a 
day ;    everybody    breaking    out    on    the 

[6] 


ence  who  thought  and  said  that  the 
party  would  have  pulled  through  had 
they  not  eaten  dogs'  liver;  but  that  was 
not  the  official  opinion.  The  three 
causes  officially  assigned  for  the  tragedy 
namely  the  small  amount  of  provision 
taken,  the  omission  to  take  an  Indian 
guide  and  the  seven  days'  delay  in 
turning  back  when  they  failed  to  find 
the  Creek,  are  all  explicable.  The  In- 
spector expected  to  arrive  at  Dawson 
with  the  provision  t  ken,  eked  out  per- 
haps by  game;  and  he  would  have  done 
so  beyond  question  but  for  Carter's  fail- 
ure to  guide  the  right  way.  Carter's 
assurances  were  accepted  because  he  was 
an  old-timer  and  a  former  member  of 
the  force  and  it  seemed  like  waste  of 
money  to  hire  an  Indian  for  the  job; 
the  delay  was  due  to  anxiety  to  per- 
form the  patrol  and  not  to  return  to 
Fort  McPherson  defeated.  It  is  just 
such  bull-dog  determination  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  have  made  the  breed 
what  it  is.     Let  the  Marne,  St.  Julien, 
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Yimy  Ridge  and  Chateau  Thierry  bear 
witness  what  it  is.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  disastrous 
had  they  not  failed  to  fall  in  with  In- 
dians who  have  been  met  with  on  almost 
every  other  occasion. 

This  sad  event  brought  vividly  back 
the  recollection  of  the  marvellous  escape 
of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Yukon  (Bis- 
hop Stringer)  two  years  before.  The 
Bishop  left  Fort  McPherson  for  Daw- 
son with  a  party  on  September  I,  1908. 
When  he  got  to  the  head  of  Rat  River, 
one  of  his  natives  took  sick  and  the 
Bishop  brought  him  back  to  Huskie 
River  where  he  engaged  another  native. 
At  McDougall  Pass,  the  rest  of  the 
party  turnad  back  leaving  the  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Johnson  to  continue  the  trip. 
On  the  Bell  River  they  were  caught  in 
the  young  ice  and  had  to  leave  their 
canoe  and  walk  to  La  Pierre  House. 
From  that  place,  they  started  overland 
to  the  Fort,  85  miles  away,  and  gen- 
erally made  in  four  or  five  days;  they 
got  lost  in  the  mountains.  They  had 
but  three  days'  provisions  when  they 
started,  but  were  able  to  get  some  ptar- 
migan and  berries ;  at  one  time,  however, 
they  were  reduced  to  boiling  and  eating 
their  seal-skin  water  boots.  They  ar- 
rived at  Fort  McPherson  after  26  days 
from  La  Pierre  House,  starving  and  very 
weak.  But  the  Bishop  was  not  cast 
down,  he  rested  up  a  bit  and  left  the 
Fort,  November  5,  arriving  at  Dawson, 
December  23,  a  trip  of  48  days. 

FORCE    LOOK    AFTER    INSANE 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  police  is  to 
look  after  the  insane.  Insanity  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  and  it  accounts  for  many 
tragedies  which  otherwise  would  be 
crimes.  For  example,  there  was,  per- 
haps still  is,  a  whole  class  of  Indians 
of  unsound  mind  who  were  believed  to 
indulge  in  cannibalism ;  these  were 
called  "We'h-ti-Koo"  and  were  often 
made  away  with  by  their  people  to  pre- 
vent them  killing  and  eating  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family  or  tribe.  Some- 
times a  missionary  would  take  charge  of 
them  in  the  incipient  stages  of  insan- 
ity, but  oftener  they  were  slain. 

Whites  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
mental  disease  and  some  of  the  most 
anxious  of  the  duties  of  the  police  are 
connected  with  these  unfortunates. 
One  story  will  suffice  as  a  sample :  At 
Fort  Chipewyan  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca  there  was  an  insane  man 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  send  south  for 
treatment,  and  Constable  A.  Pedley  was 
detached  for  this  work.  His  story  will 
be  told  in  his  own  words : 

"I  left  Chipewyan  in  charge  of  the 
lunatic  on  December  17,  1904,  with  the 
interpreter  and  two  dog  trains.  After 
travelling  for  five  days  through  slush 
and  water  up  to  our  knees,  we  arrived 
at  Fort   McKay  on  December  22. 

"Owing  to  the  extreme  cold,  the 
prisoner's  feet  were  frost  bitten.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  relieve  him,  and  pur- 
chased some  large  moccassins  to  allow 
more  wrappings  for  his  feet. 


"I  travelled  without  accident  until  the 
27th  reaching  Big  Weechume  Lake. 
Here  I  had  to  lay  off  a  day  to  procure 
a  guide,  as  there  was  no  trail. 

"I  arrived  at  Lac  La  Biche  on  the 
31st,  and  secured  a  team  of  horses  to 
carry  me  to  Fort  Saskatchewan.  I  ar- 
rived on  January  7,  1905,  and  handed 
over  my  prisoner. 

"During  the  earlier  part  of  the  trip 
the  prisoner  was  very  weak  and  re- 
fused to  eat,  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  trip  he  developed  a  good  appetite 
and  got  stronger." 

This  trip  of  some  400  miles  was  not 
the  whole  journey.  It  was  necessary  to 
transfer  the  lunatic  to  Calgary,  150  miles 
further  south.  Dr.  Rouleau,  reports  of 
him :  "He  was  badly  frozen  about  his 
feet  and  the  exposure  to  the  cold  had 
caused  paralysis  of  the  tongue  for  sev- 
eral days.  Every  care  and  attention  was 
given  him  at  the  hospital  (to  which  he 
was  transferred)  with  the  result  that  he 
was  discharged  on  February  23  with  the 
loss  only  of  the  first  joint  of  his  big 
toe.  His  mind  and  speech  was  as  good 
as  ever.     His  life  was  saved." 

The  story  is  not  yet  finished.'  The 
Commissioner  completes  it: 

"Constable  Pedley  commenced  his  re- 
turn trip  to  Fort  Chipewyan.  When  he 
left  Fort  Saskatchewan  he  was  appar- 
ently in  good  health ;  but  at  Lac  La 
Biche,  he  went  violently  insane  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hardships  of  his  trip,  and 
his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  charge. 
He  was  brought  back  to  Fort  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  then  transferred  to  Brandon 
Asylum.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after 
spending  six  months  there,  he  recovered 
his  mind  and  returned  to  headquarters. 
He  was  granted  three  months'  leave,  and 
is  now  at  duty  as  well  as  ever." 

The"  rule  of  the  Force  is  that  crime 
will  be  dealt  with,  investigated,  prose- 
cuted, no  matter  how  remote  the  place, 
how  dangerous  the  journey,  how  great 
the  cost. 

Almost  at  random,  the  eye  meets  an 
account   of   an   Inspector   who,   hearing 


of  a  supposed  murder,  was  absent  132 
days  and  travelled  1,750  miles  by  canoe 
and  dog  train,  only  to  find  when  he 
held  an  inquest  that  the  death  was 
clearly  accidental. 

One  notorious  murderer  was  brought 
back  from  Idaho  and  other  criminals 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

T  N  these  days  of  telegraphy,  wireless 
*■  and  otherwise,  of  enterprising  news- 
papers and  ubiquitous  reporters,  the 
world  expects  particulars  of  every  event 
of  interest  at  once;  even  a  day's  delay 
is  considered  intolerable. 

But  this  rapidity  of  news  cannot  al- 
ways be  attained — circumstances  alter 
cases ;  and  it  may  not  be  considered  ex- 
traordinary that  the  Canadian  people 
received  for  the  first  time  in  the 
month  of  June,  1919,  particulars  of  a 
tragedy  in  their  country  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  same  month  eight  years 
sooner.  And  this  is  what  is  disclosed 
in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police  submitted  to  Parliament 
in  June,  1919,  by  the  President  of  the 
Council    for    the    Dominion. 

The  vast  expanse  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions of  Canada  seems  to  the  inatten- 
tive visitor  almost  destitute  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life;  but  the  careful  and 
skilled  eye  of  the  trained  observer  soon 
discovers  that  almost  every  square  mile 
of  that  tremendous  area  teems  with 
both. 

The  insatiable  curiosity  of  scientific 
investigation  has  driven  many  to  the 
outlying  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  still  continues  to  do  so.  Some  at- 
tach themselves  to  expeditions  which 
have  other  objects  than  fauna  and  flora 
in  view,  looking  rather  to  geographical 
and  ethnological  discovery — such  were 
Banks  and  Solander  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  last  and  fatal  voy- 
age, the  naturalists  who  went  with  Mc- 
Clintock,  Peary — I  do  not  mention  Dr. 
Cook  of  whom  Maurice  Egan  has  just 
written  most  entertainingly  and  who 
seems  to  be  wholly  discredited  even  in 
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Copenhagen.  Some  prefer  to  form 
small  groups  of  two  or  more,  that  they 
may  have  greater  freedom  of  action,  go 
where  they  like,  stay  as  long  as  they 
please  and  leave  when   they  are  ready. 

A  party  of  two  left  Ottawa  in  1911 
for  the  Far  Xorth — one,  the  leader  H. 
V.  Radford,  WM  an  American  who  had 
some  experience  in  exploration  in  the 
northern  regions  and  had  made  collec- 
tions for  the  United  States  Biological 
Society  of  Washington,  D.  G ;  the  oth- 
er, a  younger  man,  was  a  Canadian  3 
native  of  Ottawa,  named  T.  G.  Street. 

They  were  known  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  ion-lot-'  mar  Schultz  Lake, 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  (about  080  W.  L. 
and  64°  N.  L. )  and  to  have  left  that 
place  early  in  191a  with  three  Eskimos 
under  the  leadership  of  one  Akulack, 
who  were  to  bring  them  to  Bathurst  In- 
let, a  large  bay  of  Coronation  Gulf  at 
the  northern  margin  of  the  Continent 
and  opposite  the  immense  Island  known 
as  Victoria  Land.  They  intended  to 
make  their  way  westward  along  the 
arctic  coast  to  Fort  McPhcrson.  The 
party  arrived  at  Bathurst  Inlet  early 
in  June,  1912,  and  Radford  wrote  from 
that  place  on  June  3,  to  Mr.  Fred 
Ford,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  rcp- 
tative  at  Chesterfield  Inlet  that  all 
was  well  and  that  he  had  been  well  re- 
!  by  the  natives.  This  letter  he 
Mulack  to  take  back  with  him. 
Akulark  on  June  5,  left  Kwog-juk  Is- 
land in  Bathurst  Inlet  where  the  natu- 
ralists were  staying  with  a  small  tribe 
of  Killin-e-mmt  Rilrimntl  "a  barbari- 
11  the  whole  kindly  people" — 
but  did  not  return  at  once  to  his  form- 
er bone  near  Schultz  Lake  He  went 
ith  and  there  spent 
the  summer.  He  bought  a  wife  from 
them,  .   for  a  rifle  and  kept  in 

1  with  them.  His  reason  for  not 
returning  to  Schultz  Lake  was  the  fa- 
miliar Biblican  excuse  of  the  parable — 
"I   have  married  a  wife  and   therefore 

KTS   OF   THE    MURDER 

In   the  spring  of   1913   reports  began 
civilisation  of  the  murder  of 


Radford  and  Street  by  the  Eskimos  and 
May  31,  1913,  Sergeant  Edgcnton  in 
command  of  the  post  at  Fullerton,  re- 
ported the  occurrence  with  the  particu- 
lars which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
and  which  proved  substantially  accurate. 
A  native,  called  by  the  euphonious  name 
of  Cow-muck  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
news ;  he  was  Mr.  Ford's  trader  at 
Schultz  Lake,  but  the  Hudson  Bay  au- 
thorities do  not  seem  to  have  placed 
reliance  on  his  statements — they  "take 
little  stock  in  Indian  yarns" — but  Aku- 
lack's  arrival  June  11,  1913.  with  almost 
the  same  story  as  Cow-muck's  made  the 
matter  very  grave.  Akulack  reported 
that  when  he  left  Radford,  all  seemed 
in  good  order.  Radford  had  his  two 
Eskimos  engaged  and  all  preparations 
made  for  his  departure  to  the  west. 
The  Eskimos  were  to  guide  him  to  a 
whaler  wintering  some  60  miles  west 
of  Point  Barrow  with  whom  the  Bath- 
urst Inlet  Eskimos  sometimes  traded. 
He  said  that  the  two  white  men  were 
killed  when  they  were  about  to  start 
on  their  journey  around  Cape  Barrow 
(about  in0  W.  L.  and  68°  N.  L.) 
Cross-examination  by  Ford  and  Hall, 
the     Hudson     Hay     Manager    at     Ches- 


terfield Inlet  failed  to  shake  Akulack, 
and  that  a  terrible  tragedy  had  taken 
place  on  that  bleak  northern  island 
seemed  all  too  certain. 

In  July,  1913,  the  officer  commandiwg 
the  R.  N.  W  M.  P.  at  Fort  Nelson,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River  on  Hud- 
son Bay  and  near  to  the  old  and  well- 
known  York  Factory  of  the  Hudson 
Hay  Company,  received  the  report  and 
at  once  took  the  proper  steps.  Some 
false  reports  of  the  reappearance  of  one 
or  both  of  the  two  naturalists  had  to 
be  investigated,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  uncertainty  as  to  the  relia- 
bility of  the  news ;  however,  at  length 
it  was  determined  to  send  a  Patrol  to 
the  spot  to  investigate  and  if  necessary 
to  arrest  the  wrong-doers.  It  was  con- 
sidered that  it  would  take  the  best  part 
of  two  years  to  capture  the  responsible 
parties.  Superintendent  Starnes  in  con- 
mand  at  Churchill  recommended  a  Pa- 
trol of  one  officer,  one  N.  C.  O.  of  ex- 
perience with  Eskimos,  winter  travell- 
ing and  boating,  two  or  three  con- 
.-tahles,  good  winter  travellers,  and  a 
good  interpreter.  He  suggested  that  a 
small  schooner  should  be  sent  to 
Churchill,  there  load  supplies  for  two 
years  for  the  party  ai.d  the  prisoners  and 
witnesses — then  go  as  far  up  Churchill 
Inlet  as  possible  and  establish  a  base 
of  supplies.  Prom  that  point  the  party 
should  work  by  boat  or  canoe  as  far 
up  as  the  open  water  extended  and 
there  establish  a  second  base  of  supplies 
from  which  the  oVerland  journey  might 
be  made  with  sleds  and  dogs. 

INVESTIGATION     EXPEDITION     FORMED 

The  wreck  of  the  Hudson  Hay  Com- 
pany's .schooner  and  other  untoward 
and  unexpected  circumstances  prevented 
much  being  done  in  thai  year  at  the 
cast.  Nothing  could  be  done  at  Bath- 
urst Inlet  at  that  time,  as  it  was  too 
remote,  and  only  a  well  organized  ex- 
pedition could  accomplish  the  necessary 
journey.  Starnes'  recommendation  met 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  and 
early  in  1014  the  Canadian  Government 
approved  of  the  scheme.     A   schooner, 
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Village  Belle,  was  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  and  furnishing  a  base 
of  supplies,  and  she  sailed  from  Halifax 
July  31,  1914,  carrying  Inspector  W.  J. 
Beyts,  one  N.  C.  O.  and  two  Con- 
stables. Owing  to  unusually  bad  weath- 
er, the  party  did  not  reach  Hudson  Bay 
until  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  establishing  bases  of  supplies  that 
year,  but  in  1915  Inspector  Beyts  estab- 
lished a  base  at  Baker  Lake  (about  95° 
W.  L.  and  64°  N.  L.,  northwest  of  Hud- 
son Bay),  an  unexpectedly  heavy  and 
tedious  task,  owing  to  rough  weather 
on  the  Lake  and  exceptional  difficulties 
in  transportation.  In  the  following 
winter  he  made  two  attempts  to  reach 
Bathurst  Inlet  from  Baker  Lake,  but  on 
each  occasion  he  was  forced  to  return 
to  his  base  by  the  scarcity  of  deer 
which  prevailed  that  year  in  that  region. 
It  was  wholly  impossible  for  the  party 
to  transport  a  sufficient  supply  of  dog- 
feed  with  them,  they  must  needs  rely 
upon  game  for  dogfeed  and  "deer  are 
capricious  in  their  movements." 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  Inspector 
Berts  was  relieved  by  Inspector  F.  N. 
French,  who  arrived  at  Baker  Lake  to- 
ward the  end  of  September  and  spent 
the  autumn  and  winter  in  making  prep- 
arations. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Inspector  La 
Xauze  in  his  patrol  in  191 5  to  arrest 
the  murderers  of  Fathers  Rouviere  and 
Le  Roux  (the  story  of  which  we  have 
already  told  in  the  January  and  Feb- 
ruary issues  of  The  Policeman's  Xews) 
had  heard  an  account  of  the  murder  of 
Radford  and  Street  substantially  the 
same  as  Akulack's. 

French  left  the  Baker  Lake  Post, 
March  21,  1917,  with  Sergeant-Major 
Caulkin,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  Eskimo  language,  Police  Natives 
Joe  and  By-and-Bye,  hired  native 
Quash-ak  and  a  native  woman  Solomon, 
— Police  N'ative  Joe  being  a  fair  but  not 
a  first  class  interpreter,  and  the  native 
woman  Solomon  having  relatives  at 
Gordon  Bay  on  Bathurst  Inlet  and  her- 
self being  a  first  class  repairer  of 
clothes.  They  had  three  teams  of  po- 
lice dogs,  25  -leds  and  two  canoes;  the 
Eskimos  were  of  the  Aivillik  tribe,  a 
Hudson  Bay,  not  an  inland  group. 
Passing  west  across  Baker  Lake  they 
took  up  supplies  from  the  cache,  a 
month--  rations,  after  which  they  would 
have  to  depend  upon  such  game  as  they 
could  find.  Then  from  Baker  Lake  to 
Schultz  Lake  over  land  rough  and 
broken  with  rock  OUtcroppings  in  many 
places  200  to  700  feet  high  and  follow- 
ing as  far  a-  possible  a  chain  of  small 
lakes — this  took  five  days.  Delayed  by 
storm  for  a  week  they  broke  camp 
April  2  and  proceeded  to  Aberdeen 
Lake  over  a  very  uneven,  rough  and 
n  country,  arriving  April  5  after 
being  frequently  held  up  bj  <ti.rm. 
Thrf.  ifterwards    they    left    for 

Lake  Garry  Con  Backe's  River)  which 
they  reached  in  right  days  Over  land 
sandy  and  undulating  with  deep  ravines 
running    in     all    directions.      On     this 


stretch  they  crossed  the  "Height  of 
Land''  which  was  covered  with  large- 
broken  boulders  causing  them  to  make 
a  long  detour  to  the  east. 

The  weather  was  very  foggy,  so  that 
when  they  got  to  Lake  Pelly  it  took 
them  till  April  24  to  discover  the  Backe 
River  outlet.  They  proceeded  down  the 
river  until  they  came  on  an  encampment 
of  Shan-ing-ong-muit  Eskimos  and 
there  they  built  their  igloo.  April  26, 
following  the  advice  of  the  Eskimos, 
they  struck  northward  through  Lake 
Perry  down  and  across  the  Ellis  River 
and  on  May  7  came  out  on  the  Arctic 
Coast  a  few  miles  west  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  on  Queen  Maud's  Sea. 
They  next  day  continued  northwesterly 
along  the  coast  past  Point  Brown,  the 
Kent  Peninsula,  Melbourne  Island,  into 
Blue  Inlet  and  Melville  Sound.  The 
blizzards  which  they  had  encountered 
from  their  departure  from  Baker  Lake 
continued  and  held  them  tip  from  time 
to  time.  But  "May  13  broke  fine  and 
clear,  in  fact  it  was  our  first  experience 
of  a  really  warm  day  since  starting 
out" — a  really  warm  day  in  May  in  the 
Arctic  is,  however,  not  quite  the  same 
as  a  really  warm  day  in  May  at  Palm 
Beach. 

The  next  day  fresh  sled  tracks  led 
them  to  a  large  Eskimo  encampment  on 
an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Bathurst  In- 
let ;  these  were  the  Killin-o-muits,  the  is- 
land was  at  the  mouth  of  Bathurst  In- 
let off  Cape  Croker  and  near  Kwog- 
juk,  and  the  tribe  of  the  authors  of  the 
tragedy  was  found  and  its  locus  was 
nearby.  Careful  investigation  on  the 
spot  verified  the  accuracy  of  the  ac- 
count brought  by  Cow-muck  and  Aktt- 
lack. 

VERIFICATION    OF    AKULACK's    STORY 

The  Eskimos  had  had  little  if  any 
intercourse  with  white  men;  neither 
explorer  knew  anything  of  the  Eskimo 
language  and  they  had  to  make  known 
their  desires  by  signs  not  always  thor- 
oughly  understood. 

Radford  was  a  man  of  imperious  and 
overbearing  disposition  and  quick  tem- 
per. All  the  way  from  Baker  Lake 
he  had  acted  in  a  harsh  and  arbitrary 
way  toward  the  Eskimo  guides,  he  had 
even  threatened  to  shoot  a  native  named 
"Bosen"  at  Baker  Lake  because  he 
would  not  accompany  him  to  Bathurst 
Inlet,  and  at  Schultz  Lake  he  had  chased 
a  native  whom  he  accused  of  cheating 
him  out  of  a  fish  in  a  deal.  He  had 
also  run  after  and  threatened  with  a 
snow-knife  an  Eskimo,  Ar-yok,  because 
he  would  not  leave  the  settlement  on 
Gordon  Bay  and  go  with  him  to  the 
Island  Kwog-juk.  These  things  were 
no  doubt  told  to  the  Killin-e-muits,  and 
Radford'-,   violent    unreasonable  conduct 

toward  them  increased  their  dislike  and 
fear  of  him.     Street  was  as  universally 

liked  as  Radford  was  universally  h 
and    feared.      Radford,   whom  the    Eski- 
mo-called Ish-yu-mat-ok  (Captain)  had 
;ed    two   "huskies'"    fi.    e.    Eskimo 
men),  Kan-e-ak  and  Har-la,  who  were 
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good  hunters,  to  conduct  himself  and 
Street,  whom  the  Eskimos  called  Ki-uk, 
west  of  Point  Barrow  to  a  whaler  who 
was  there  wintering.  He  seems  to  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  this  ar- 
rangement, although  very  few  huskies 
were  on  the  island,  most  of  them  be- 
ing away  with  the  chiefs  at  the  seal 
holes  or  fishing  or  hunting  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  he  had  been  some  fortnight  or 
so  with  the  tribe  without  at  least  open 
outbreak. 

The  party  were  all  ready  to  start,  the 
sledges  were  loaded  and  Har-la  started 
off  with  one  sledge  around  a  point  of 
the  island.  But  Kan-e-ak  refused  to  go 
with  the  other  sledge.  He  said  that 
his  wife  had  hurt  herself  falling  on  the 
ice  (which  seems  to  have  been  true) 
and  that  he  did  not  want  to  leave  her. 
It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  was 
a  mere  pretext.  Hiring  natives  as 
guides  on  a  journey  through  the  North 
country  is  apt  to  be  the  source  of  great 
annoyance,  as  one  of  them  may  back 
out  at  the  last  minute.  Inspector  French 
had  such  an  experience  on  this  very 
patrol  on  his  return  trip.  A  native  he 
had  engaged  to  go  with  him  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  to 
Cape  Krusenstern  backed  out  and  did 
not  want  to  go  as  he  had  hurt  his 
leg.  French  told  him  that  he  did  not 
want  him  at  all  unless  he  came  will- 
ingly. The  "hurt  leg"  was  obviously  a 
falsehood,  but  French  dropped  him  then 
and  there.  However  that  may  be,  Rad- 
ford did  not  use  discretion  when  Kan- 
e-ak  refused  to  go,  he  did  not  try  to  get 
another  native.  He  lost  his  head  alto- 
gether ;  he  got  very  mad.  picked  up  a 
dog-whip  and  struck  the  Eskimo 
across  the  head  and  face,  shouting  all 
the  time.  Kan-e-ak  lay  down  on  the 
ice,  Radford  continued  striking  him  and 
called  for  Street.  Street  came  running 
and  according  to  some  accounts  tried  to 
stop  Radford  from  continuing  his  bru- 
tal conduct.  Radford  dragged  the  un- 
fortunate native  to  a  crack  in  the  ice 
and  was  apparently  about  to  drown 
him.  Whether  Street  h'dned  him  in 
this  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  Eskimos  thought  that  the 
white  men  were  going  to  kill  Kan-e-ak. 
Tuc  huskies.  Ok-it-ok  and  Ful-a-lark. 
ran  to  the  assistance  of  their  threatened 
tribesman.  Ok-it-ok  seized  Radford 
and  Hul-a-lark  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
with  a  snow-knife.  He  put  up  a  strong 
fight  for  his  life  and  had  to  be  stabbed 
several  times  before  he  fell;  at  length 
with  several  wounds,  he  fell  on  the  ice. 
He  did  not  die  at  once  but  lay  groan- 
ing and  struggling  for  some  time  until 
Hul-a-lark  "went  up  and  cut  his  throat 
and  finished  him  off."  One  native 
railed  \l-ik  says  Hul-a-lark  did  this 
"a~  In-  did  not  wish  to  see  him  in  pain." 
Perhaps  so,  hut  one  may  be  allowed  to 
indulge    in    a    mild    doubt    as    to   Hul-a- 

lark's  benevolence. 

As  soon  as  Radford,  the  "Captain.'' 
Ish-n-mat-ok,  fell  on  the  ice,  Street. 
Ki-uk,  ran  shouting  after  the  sleigh 
which    Hul-a-lark   had    started   off   with. 
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and     »i>     driving— as     the     Eskimos 
thtxu  "t   unlikeh     '• 

after    him    and 

caii|(ht  him.  and  a  native  called   Am-c- 

nik  stabbed  him  with  a  snow-knife 

he  fell  dead. 

The  two  bodi.  lid  side  by  side 

,,„    i  .  d    with    their 

and  so  left   when  the   Eski- 

Ict't    on    the    following    da>        The 

,..>  were  all  frightened  and 

i,  m  the  bland  next  day  and  n.adc 

an    encampment    further    away    and    K) 

the   south   where  the   huskies   who  had 

come  with  the  naturalists  had  gone  on 

the  day  !>eforc  the  tragedy.     They  told 

them    all    about    it      They   never   alur- 

wards  used  their   former  camp,   fearing 

that     the     spirits     of     the     white     nun 

would  haunt  the  place. 

fore  fine  from  the  Island,  how- 
-t  of  the  white 
men's  goods  and  divided  them.  The 
rifles  were  broken  up  and  used  as  tools 
a>  most  of  these  Kskimos  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  their  use  and  them- 
selves used  bows  and  arrows.  A  note 
book   oi    Radford's   containing    scientific 

-  on  birdi  and  animals  encountered 
on  the  journey  to  the  Arctic  Coast  \va- 
afterwards  recovered  from  a  young 
ne  <  iil-gol-11-ok,  bat  no  other 
part  of  the  property  of  the  murdered 
mcT.  could  be  obtained  after  diligent  in- 
quiry. Gil-gol-u-ok  said  that  he  had 
obtained  the  note-book  from  another 
native  Ming-el-oo-ak  whole  whereabouts 
•rat  unknown  Kan-e-ak.  Hul-a-lark 
and  Am-e-geal-nik  left  the  island,  went 

letoria  Land  and  were  believed  to 
It  living   <>ii   some  islands  between  East 

■  ria  Land  and  King  William's  Land. 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  effect  their  arrest.  It  would  prob- 
ably take  at  leant  two  years  to  do  it ; 
a  patrol  would  be  required  to  go  as 
far  east  as  Adelaide  Peninsula  or 
Frankland  Isthmus  or  to  North  East 
King  William's  Land,  as  the  persons 
wanted  would  know  that  the  Police 
were  after  them  and  they  would  keep 
out  of  the  way,  probably  under  chang- 

unes, 
However,     the     instructions     of     the 

rnissioneT  to  Inspector  French  did 
not  call  for  the  arrest  of  these  men. 
He    was   instructed    to   get    in   touch   at 

the    earliest    i il.le   moment    wtih    the 

tribes    said    to    be    responsible    for    the 
i  make  inquiries  and  obtain  a 
full  and  ..  •  of  the  occur- 

und   that    the   infor- 
mation that  tin  trcme  provoca- 
tion  was  true,   the  Government   would 
The   Inspector  correctly 
judged  that   even   it    tl  were 

.1    it    would   nol 
blc   to  convict   them,   the   only   evidence 
of  which  went 
hat   Radford   was   the  a~ 

the  natives  acted  in  de- 
ii  their  band  w  fa 
ing  brutally  treated  and  whom  th. 
to   be   k 
These   Killin-e-muits   are   Fai 


industrious    and    well    clothed,    the    tne:i 

tall    and    of   fine    physique.       Inspector 

French     found    other     Eskimos    to    be 

and    fearful   liars,   not   to 

Ik-    trusted    out    of    one's    sight,"— the 

W  ad-le-ar-ing-muits  of  the  Coppermine 

River  to  which  tribe  the  murderers  of 

the  two  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Fathers 

Rouviere    and    Lc    Roux,    belonged    be- 

altogether  too   familiar''  and  liable 

advantage   of   any   lone    white 

man  traveling  among  them. 

I:  teems  probable  that  had  the  chiefs 
been  in  the  camp  on  Kwog-juk  Island, 
ad  of  absent  at  the  seal-holes— the 
tragedy  would  have  been  avoided.  But 
there  were  only  some  six  or  eight  hus- 
kies in  the  village  or  igloo  and  they 
were  frightened  out  of  what  little  wits 
they  had.  And  there  is  no  reason  what- 
10  think  ithat  if  Radford  had  not 
assaulted  and  in  appearance  tried  to  kill 
Kan-e-ak  he  would  have  received  in- 
jury. The  natives  are  very  simple  and 
primitive,  full  of  fear  of  the  white  man, 
and  no  one  should  attempt  to  deal  wtih 
them  unless  he  understands  their  lan- 
guage or  has  an  interpreter  with  him. 
Chief  El-at-chak  says:  "The  Captain 
(Radford)  was  always  mad  and  always 
fighting  and  scaring  their  huskies — the 
white  men  did  not  understand  our  lan- 
guage and  we  did  not  understand 
them." 

French  determined  to  see  the  place  of 
the  murder  for  himself.  He  engaged 
a  native  to  take  him  to  Kwog-juk  Is- 
land and  made  a  personal  examination. 
Nothing  whatever  was  found.  "K 
juk  Island  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  Batbuisi 
Inlet  to  the  west  of  Gordon  Bay  and  in 
places  has  very  precipitous  banks.  It 
is  a  noted  sealing  place  as  it  opens 
early  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel." 
Afterwards  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  manager  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Post  at  Bernard  Harbour  that  some 
huskies  went  to  Kwog-juk  Island  in  the 
spring  of  J913,  collected  the  remains 
of  Radford  and  Street  and  threw  them 
into  the  sea  to  prevent  discovery  by 
vhite  men  who  might  come  to  look  for 
them. 

THE    RETURN    VOYAGE 

The  Patrol  on  May  24,  were  in- 
formed by  the  Eskimos  that  there  were 
three  ships  on  the  Arctic  Coast  some 
nine  days'  travel  distant,  and  as  they 
were  wholly  out  of  supplies  they  made 
for  these  ships.  June  2  it  snowed  heav- 
ily detaining  them  for  two  days.  Then 
they  pushed  on,  June  6  they  came 
across  Ul-uk-sak  who  had  assisted  In- 
spector La  Nauze  in  arresting  the  murd- 
erers of  the  French  priests,  and  June  8 
they  reached  an  American  gasoline 
schooner,  the  Teddy  Bear,  (Captain  J. 
Bernard)  where  they  were  kindly  treat- 
ed and  furnished  with  provisions  and 
oil.  Captain  Bernard  had  the  priests' 
rifle  which  he  had  obtained  from  a  Cop- 
permine Eskimo  who  said  he  had  got 
it  from  one  of  the  men  under  arrest 
for  the  murder  of  the  priests.  This  the 
Inspector     took     possession      of      and 
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brought  away.  They  then  determined  to 
push  on  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  at 
Bernard  Harbour  (about  115°  W.  L. 
and  69  °  N.  L.)  which  they  reached  June 
13,  after  travelling  2,483  miles  from 
the  previous   March  21st. 

By  this  time  the  supplies  had  run 
out,  their  deerskin  clothing  was  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  the  hair  having  be- 
gun to  fall  out  and  "the  winds  pierced 
through  the  seams  and  holes."  All  of 
the  party  had  suffered  more  or  less 
from  snow-blindness  during  the  whole 
journey  and  most  had  been  continu- 
ally frozen  in  face  and  hands.  The 
dogs  had  all  pulled  through,  and  one 
had  been  added  by  a  trade  for  a  snow 
knife  and  another  the  property  of  a 
native  guide  from  Backe's  River  had  to 
remain  because  they  could  not  get  back. 
168  deer  had  been  killed  and  three 
wolves  of  packs  which  were  worrying 
the  dogs.  A  seal  or  two  were  caught 
every  day  on  the  Arctic  Coast.  They 
came  across  only  two  white  settler--, 
one,  Albin  Kihlman,  a  Norwegian, 
(sometimes  called  a  Swede)  engaged  in 
fishing  and  trapping  at  Tree  River,  and 
the  other  J.  Anderson  an  American  near 
Cape  Krusenstern.  Near  Tree  River 
on  the  east  side  of  Hepworth  Point 
they  found  "a  beacon  about  16  feet 
high  and  built  of  flat  rocks  with  an 
arm  pointing  North  and  South."  This 
they  judged  had  been  built  by  some  of 
Franklin's  men  in  1821. 

Now  came  the  return  trip  made  ;n 
the  early  winter  under  conditions  of 
great  hardship.  After  buying  two 
months'  supplies  from  the  Hudson  Biy 
Post  at  Bernard  Harbour  and  taking  a 
small  amount  from  the  Canadian  Arctic 
Expedition's  cache  at  the  same  place,  the 
party  left  the  hospitable  Post,  September 
1,  191 7.  On  the  way  home  they  picked 
up  Kihlman,  the  Norwegian  and  took 
him  along  lest  he  should  become  desti- 
tute if  left  on  the  coast.  Early  in  Oc- 
tober the  air  began  to  get  colder  and 
the  ice  to  form  along  the  rivers.  And 
the  party  hastened  onward  toward  the 
South  East.  November  15  they  met 
some  Killin-a-muits ;  November  18  they 
were  again  by  Gordon  Bay;  December 
12  at  Backe's  River;  December  22  they 
had  to  shoot  five  of  their  dogs  which 
they  skinned  and  fed  to  the  other  dogs; 
their  own  food  supply  being  reduced  to 
15  pounds  of  frozen  deer-meat.  But 
the  hunters  the  next  afternoon  killed 
twenty  musk-oxen  and  every  one  "en- 
joyed a  big  feed  for  Christmas  night." 
It  will  excite  no  as'onishment  that  the 
party  stayed  in  that  glorious  locality  for 
more  than  ten  days — indeed  all  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  until  January  3, 
1918.  The  dogs  which  were  exhausted 
"were  getting  all  they  could  eat  and 
were  picking  up  again."  The  cache  of 
supplies  put  in  by  Inspector  Beyts  in 
mber,  1915,  was  about  15  miles 
from  this  Eden  of  the  North.  But 
they  found  it  broken  down.  The  wolves 
had  evidently  got  at  it,  for  all  that  re- 
mained was  a  little  flour,  oxo,  tobacco 
and  candles. 
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On  January  3  they  started  for  the 
Theron  River,  a  week  later  they  arrived 
at  Aberdeen  Lake.  January  16  the  dogs 
again  showed  signs  of  distress  and 
three  had  to  be  killed  to  feed  the 
others.  The  next  day  one  of  the  bitches 
had  a  litter  of  seven  pups  which  the 
other  dogs  promptly  ate.  January  21st, 
they  killed  ten  deer  which  cheered  them 
all  up,  men  and  dogs.  Five  days  after 
they  sighted  the  familiar  Hudson  Bay 
Post  where  Mr.  Ford  the  Post  Manager 
kindly  greeted  them  and  gave  them  the 
best  of  food.  January  29th,  they  "ar- 
rived at  the  detachment,  all  well  and 
glad  to  get  home." 

This  investigation  occupied  the  Patrol 
314  days.  They  travelled  more  than  4,- 
500  miles  at  a  cost  of  some  $30,000  *o 
determine  the  facts  of  the  one  tragedy, 
and  we  Canadians  do  not  consider  the 
time,  labor  or  money  misspent. 

INVESTIGATION    OF  INFANTICIDE 

Investigation  was  made  by  the  same 
party  into  the  custom  of  infanticide. 
The  male  children  were  preserved  but 
it  was  an  old  and  recognized  custom 
with  the  Eskimos  of  Coronation  Gulf 
for  a  mother  to  kill  a  female  infait 
born  to  her  when  on  a  journey  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  twins,  she 
not  wanting  to  be  troubled  with  a 
young  babe.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  practice  prevailed  when  the  natives 
remained  in  a  permanent  camp.  But  it 
was  so  frequent  a  practice  that  women 
were  scarce.  Many  of  the  men  could 
not  obtain  a  wife,  and  in  some  cases  a 
number  of  men  had  a  wife  in  common. 
The  custom  of  polyandry  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  developed  and  systematized  as 
in  Thibet.  With  these  Eskimos  it  is  an 
interesting  instance  of  a  custom  in  the 
making,  the  process  of  evolution  not  yet 
having  gone  far  enough  to  form  a 
legal  and  regular  system.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  check  the  infanticide 
which  is  its  cause  and  explanation  if 
not  a  valid  excuse  for  its  existence. 

The  "eternal  triangle"  of  man,  wife 
and  lover  is  not  wanting  in  this  primi- 
tive people.  It  is  a  primitive  "institu- 
tion," and  the  usual  result  of  jealousy, 
strife  and  murder  is  here  as  common  as 
in  more  sophisticated  regions. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  un- 
fortunate Sinnesiak  and  Uluksak  who 
had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
the  French  priests  and  whose  sentence 
had  been  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life  were  model  prisoners  at  Fort 
Resolution.  They  worked  willingly  and 
were  apparently  quite  contented.  The 
punishment  of  these  Eskimos  has  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  denizens 
of  the  northern  regions  who  know  and 
fear  the  white  man's  vengeance. 

The  tremendous  patrols  still  continue 
and  must  continue  until  the  aeroplane 
is  brought  there  into  familiar  use, 
which,  is  expected  in  a  very  short  time. 

Some  of  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant patrols  were : 

Dawson  to  Fort  McPherson — 57  days 
— 1,000  miles. 


Whitehorse  to  Teslin — 24  days — 3(8 
miles. 

Whitehorse  to  Teslin — 26  days — 389 
miles. 

Dawson  to  Mayo — 19  days — 500  mile^. 

Dawson  to  Rampart — 21  days — 150 
miles. 

Fort  Fitzgerald  to  Ft.  Norman — 54 
days — 1,200  miles. 

EXPERIENCE  OF    INSPECTOR   PHILLIPS 

That  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  Police  must 
perform  long  trying  and  dangerous  trips 
has  now  become  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  that  one  is  apt  to  forget  the 
danger  and  toil  entailed  on  water  and 
land.  This  article  cannot  more  fitly 
close  than  with  an  account  of  an  ex- 
perience of  Inspector  Phillips  which  is 
here  given  in  the  words  of  his  own  of- 
ficial report  to  his  superior  officer. 

"N"    Division,    Royal    Northwest 

Mounted  Police,  Mackenzie  River 
Sub-District 
Herschell  Island  Detachment, 
July  24,  1918. 
The  Officer  Commanding 

R.  N.  W.  M.  Police, 
Peace  River,  Alta. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  advise  you 
of  the  total  wreck  of  the  Fort  Mac- 
pherson  whale  boat,  eight  miles  to  the 
east  of  Herschell  island,  on  the  22nd 
instant. 

On  this  date  I,  in  company  with 
Regimental  Numbers  4396,  Const.  Doak, 
W.  A.,  and  5369,  Const.  Cornelius,  E. 
H.,  were  endeavoring  to  get  into  Her- 
schell island,  but  on  getting  close 
enough  to  the  island,  we  discovered 
that  the  ice  would  not  permit  us  to  en- 
ter   the    harbor 

Two  courses  only  were  open  to  me, 
the  first  to  keep  on  running  to  the 
westward,  which  I  considered  imprac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  gale  which 
was  blowing,  and  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing caught  by  the  main  ice  flow,  west 
of  the  island.  My  other  course  was 
tc  come  about  and  try  to  make  the 
harbor  at  "Itkilipik" — the  latter  course 
I  adopted.  We  beat  back  to  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  harbor  at  It- 
kilipik; it  was  still  blowing  heavily  and 
our  boat  was  shipping  considerable 
water,  and  constant  bailing  became 
necessary. 

At  this  place  the  mast  stays  broke, 
allowing  the  mast  to  lean  dangerously 
to  one  side;  before  I  could  get  this 
remedied  our  sail  was  blown  to  pieces, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  cut  it  loose.  I 
then  tried  with  the  oars  to  keep  the 
boat  from  drifting  in  on  the  ice,  but 
with  the  heavy  sea  running  I  soon 
found   this   to  be   ineffectual. 

We  drifted  rapidly  on  to  the  ice,  at 
the  same  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
handle  boat  so  that  she  might  strike 
near  a  cake  of  ice  sufficiently  large  for 
us  to  clamber  on.  On  getting  closer 
to  the  ice  I  saw  that  it  was  all  in 
small  cakes.  Our  chances  at  this  time 
of  getting  on  to  the  ice  did  not  seem 
very  good,  so  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
our    boat     with     ice,     I    bad    everything 

["] 


aboard  her  thrown  overboard ;  this  I 
considered  necessary  as  there  was  a 
possibility  that  we  might  be  able  to  run 
her  up  on  a  cake  of  ice  without  smash- 
ing the  bow  in.  We  struck  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
boat  was  smashed  to  pieces.  I  started 
across  the  iceflow,  shouting  to  Doak 
and  Cornelius  to  follow;  this  was  4he 
only  chance  left  us.  I  thought  at  that 
time  that  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of 
us  getting  across  the  flow  ice  on  to  the 
shore  pack. 

Our  journey  across  the  flow  ice  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  describe — the  dis- 
tance I  imagine  would  be  about  four 
hundred  yards.  I  am  thankful  to  say 
we  managed  to  get  over  this.  The 
cakes  were  small,  and  were  churning 
around  and  upending,  at  times  the  piece 
on  which  one  of  us  would  be  standing 
would  start  to  upend,  and  it  was  a  case 
of  jump  or  be  crushed ;  this  was  the 
manner  in  which  we  reached  the  shore 
ice.  After  our  arrival  on  the  solid  ice, 
we  started  to  follow  it  southwest  to- 
wards Herschell  Island.  I  had  not 
proceeded  far  in  this  direction  when  I 
struck  a  wide  lead  which  was  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  cross.  I  here  decided  to 
make  for  the  closest  land,  which  was 
Cape  Itkilipik.  We  turned  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  found  the  leads  nar- 
rower. By  joining  our  belts  and  sus- 
penders together  a  line  was  made.  One 
of  us  would  swim  the  lead  and  then  as- 
sist the  others  over  by  the  life-line  I 
have  described. 

I  should  say  that  approximately 
twenty-four  leads  in  the  ice  were 
crossed  in  this  manner  before  we 
eventually  reached  the  shore.  The  time 
spent  by  us  from  the  wrecking  of  the 
boat  (on  the  ice)  to  our  reaching  shore 
was  ten  hours.  A  gale  from  the  north- 
east had  been  blowing  all  this  time,  and 
in  our  soaking  wet  condition  we  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  cold.  The  only 
clothing  we  wore  at  this  time  was  oui 
under  garments,  trousers  and  muck- 
luks,  our  Artiggies  we  threw  away,  as 
we  found  they  hampered  us  too  much 
when  getting  over  the  leads.  Herschell 
Island  was  about  twelve  miles  by  fol- 
lowing the  coast  line  from  the  place 
where  we  managed  to  get  ashore.  We 
started  at  once  to  walk  in  this  direc- 
tion; after  traveling  about  one  mile  1 
noticed  that  Constable  Doak  was  de- 
lirous.  Constable  Cornelius  and  my- 
self assisted  him  to  walk  a  little  further, 
when,  owing  to  cramps  in  the  legs,  we 
could  take  him  no  further.  Constable 
Cornelius  at  this  stage  volunteered  to 
go  on  to  Herschell  Island  for  assist- 
ance, food,  and  matches,  and  I  per- 
mitted him  to  go.  After  the  departure 
of  this  constable  I  built  a  wind  break 
out  of  driftwood.  Constable  Doak  and 
I  crawled  into  it ;  here  we  remained 
until  11  p.  m.  of  the  23rd  instant.  We 
were  taken  off  at  this  time  by  Captain 
Allan  and  Gonzalas,  who  were  en  route 
from  Kittegaruit  to  Herschell  Island 
with  whale-boat;  they  saw  our  signals, 
put  into  the  "spit"  on  which  we  were, 
gave  us  some   food,  and  after  we  had 
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eaten     wr    all     Halted    foe     Herschell 
I    with    their    whale-boal       The 

•rind    l>>    this    time    had    turned    t<>   the 

:iimI    had    Bade    I    small    lead 

t*t«'  1   the  mainland  ;   this 

wr    follow  sharp    lookout 

!uiv     We  saw  noth- 

■!  him.  and  on  our  arrival  at   II t  r- 

II  Island  found  that  he  had  not  ar- 

I  .,•    ■.. ,   it  u  ii  .'■  I  onstable 

ill    whale 

table  along 

(he   coast,    who    found    him    on   a    sand 

spit    about    ten    mile*    off     Herschell 

island.     I  am  glad  t<>  hi-  able  to  say 

thai    this    constable    was    brought    in 

I   am   sorry   to  say   that   at   the 

m    time    the    two   constables    and 

If   are   laid   up  with   swollen    feet 

and  legs,  due  undoubtedly  to  exposure. 

1    am.   however,   in   hopes   that   we   will 

Ik-  able  to  return   to  duty  in  the  course 

of  a  day  or  so. 


I  :     the 

COUragC  and  loyally  shewn  b\  ('unstable 
Doah  and  Cornelius  through  the  trying 
Circumstances  encountered  by  us;  at  no 
time  did  these  men  lose  their  pre 
oi  mind;  any  hesitation  on  their  part 
at  linns  might  have  been  attended  with 
fatal  results 

With    reference    to   government   prop- 
erty   lost    ill    the    wreck    I    regret    to 
that   an   approximate   slim   of   $6Si   being 

balance    of    the    hist    half-year's    Sub- 
district   Contingency   Fund,   went    down 
in   my   valise.      I    was    fortunate   en 
re  the  fifteen  hundred  dollar- 
in    this   summer.     This   amount    I    was 
Carrying  in  my  hip  pocket. 

Constable  Doak"s  entire  kit.  all  official 
mail,  and  the  Herschell  Island  detach- 
ment hooks,  also  all  personal  property, 
was  lost.  I  will  have  a  list  of  all  gov- 
ernment store  lost,  and  will  submit 
hoard  in  due  course. 


I  -liould  have  stated  that  I  wa 
my  return  trip  to  Herschell  Island  from 
Fort  Mcpherson  when  this  accident 
happened  We  had  an  uneventful  trip 
up  to  the  time  we  ran  into  had  weather 
and  ice  on  the  coast. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
i  rv  to  have  to  give  you  a 
report  of  this  nature,  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  this  accident  occurred 
through  circumstances  over  which  I  had 
no  control.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  no  loss  of  life.  As  soon 
am  ahle  to  send  a  patrol  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  wreck  I  will  do  so,  with  the  idea 
that  there  may  be  some  government 
stores  blown  up  on  the  coast. 

I   have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  PHILLIPS,  Insptr., 
Commanding  Sub-district. 
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doer  of  duty,  and  many  of  them  are 
doing  time  as  a  result  of  his  energy 
and  evidence  secured.  He  succeeded 
detective  F.  Haberlin,  a  good  officer 
now  in  the  employ  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Company,  the  state  street  car  corpora- 
tion. 

-MAYOR    HEAD  OF  FORCE 

Under  the  present  law  the  Mayor  is, 
in  a  sense,  the  head  of  the  police  force, 
as  the  chief  is  subject,  in  a  large  de- 
gree, to  his  direction.  The  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  Mayor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Previous  to  the  city  government  be- 
ing inaugurated  members  of  the  police 
force  were  elected  every  year,  and  in 
the  event  of  the  political  complexion 
changing,  a  thorough  upheaval  of  the 
department  followed,  and  in  the  days 
of  the  town  government  there  were  al- 
ways plenty  looking  for  police  jobs.  It 
was  not  at  all  uncommon,  when  an 
officer  made  an  arrest,  for  him  to  be 
told  that  "this  is  your  last  year,"  and 
"I'll  have  your  buttons  for  that,"  boasts 
which  were  not  always  idle. 

Xow  the  places  are  permanent,  as  an 
officer  can  only  be  removed  on  account 
of  misconduct  or  disability,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  former  charges  must  be 
preferred  and  the  accused  given  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
which  body  has  the  power  to  sustain 
or  dismiss  the  charges. 

The  present  Mayor,  Giles  \V.  Easter- 
brooks,  has  held  the  office  eight  years, 
and  retires  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  ex-Mayor  Robert 
A.  Kenyon,  who  has  seen  four  years  of 
service,  giving  assurance  that  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  police  department  will 
be  continued  for  another  term  of  two 
years,  at  least. 

Mayor  Easterbrooks  is  free  to  talk  of 
the  status  of  the  police  department,  and 
while  he  admits  that  he  is  virtually  the 
head  of  the  department,  he  says  he  does 
not  vi-.it  the  station  every  day,  having 
full  confidence  in  the  management  of 
Chief  Charles  E.  Hill.  The  Mayor  is 
a  thorough  Rhode  Islander,  born  in 
Bristol,  and  has  lived  in  Pawtucket  since 
he  was  17  years  of  age. 

"I  feel,"  said  he,  "that  there  are  few 
cleaner  cities  of  the  size  than  ours.  We 
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have  few  serious  crimes,  and  the  rec- 
ords of  the  police  court  will  show  that 
the  city  is  abnormally  quiet.  To  prove 
this,  one  has  only  to  take  notice  of  the 
celebration  on  the  day  of  the  news,  of 
the  peace  armistice,  when  there  was  no 
time  to  prepare  for  extra  police  duty, 
yet,  with  the  people  worked  to  a  high- 
er pitch  than  ever  before,  no  doubt,  only 
six  cases  were  before  the  District  Court 
on  the  following  morning.  I  call  that 
remarkable. 

"The    city    has    no    known    gambling 
places  or  houses  of  ill  repute,  and  the 


MOTOR    PATROL 
Robert   J.    Cowen,   Driver 

department  will  welcome  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  crimes  of  any  nature 
at  any  and  all  times.  Our  force  can 
handle  ordinary  conditions,  small  as  it 
is,  if  due  notice  is  given,  but  in  the 
event  of  anything  sudden,  like  the  news 
of    the    peace    drive,    which    threw    the 
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From  left  to  right:  Peter  Lee.  Frank  Butman,  George  Rounds,  Charles  Bassett 


whole  city  in  a  uproar,  assistance  would 
be  needed,  and  that  is  why  we  called 
for  aid  from  the  National  Guard  on  the 
great  victory  day. 

SUNDAY    CARD    PLAYING 

"Gambling  has  not  been  permitted.  A 
certain  man  I  know  made  the  remark 
that  if  he  wanted  to  have  a  game  with 
a  friend  he  did  not  know  of  a  place  in 
Pawtucket  where  he  could  take  him. 
Of  course,  groups  of  men  have  gath- 
ered in  tenements  in  some  instances,  but 
the  police  have  gone  after  them,  and 
the  court  records  showing  fines  for  Sun- 
day card  playing,  as  well  as  crap  shoot- 
ing, will  prove  that  the  officers  had  the 
evidence. 

"In  my  messages  to  the  City  Council 
I  have  made  recommendations  that  more 
men  be  added  to  the  force,  for  more 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage." 

The  police  pension  fund,  practically 
self-sustaining,  provides  benefits  for  the 
men  in  case  of  sickness  and  death. 
There  are  10  officers  on  the  pension  roll, 
some  of  them  occupied  in  light  voca- 
tions, so  that  they  are  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  pension  money. 

The  officers  maintain  the  fund  by  the 
payment  of  one  percent  of  their  salar- 
ies, and  the  city  lends  a  hand  by  allow- 
ing to  revert  to  the  treasury  fees  that 
were  formerly  turned  over  to  the  de- 
partment. To  the  fund  the  original  po- 
lice relief  association  furnished  the 
nucleus  by  presenting  its  fund,  largely 
accumulated  by  the  proceeds  of,  base- 
ball games  and  the  annual  concert  and 
ball. 

The  force  had  considerable  of  a  ball 
nine  a  few  years  ago,  when  its  chal- 
lenges were  out  for  all  police  nines,  but 
few  cared  to  accept.  The  veteran  base- 
man, Charlie  Bassett,  who  played  in 
the  National  League  when  Billy  Sunday 
was  in  the  game,  is  a  member  of  the 
force,  and  much  of  the  baseball  prow- 
ess the  locals  enjoyed  is  due  his  coach- 
ing. 

During  his  recent  revival  in  Provi- 
dence Billy  Sunday  made  his  first  call 
to  this  city  to  speak  in  the  cause  of  no 
license,  the  first  man  to  meet  him  being 
his  old-time  friend  and  ball  player  as- 
sociate, Bassett.  Notwithstanding  that 
he  arrived  at  the  theatre  at  the  moment 
(Concluded  on  page  20) 


Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police  Stories 

By  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  KIXW1CK   RIDDELL 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


MOST  of  the  "Blue  Books"  of  Can- 
ada arc  dry  reading:  few  l»ut  stati-- 
ticians  and  publicists  can  find  in  them 
much  agreeable  mental  pabulum.  But 
there  is  at  least  one  exception— the  Re- 
port of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted 
Police;  this  almost  always  teems  with 
modestly  told  accounts  of  deeds  of 
courage  and  devotion,  sometimes,  alas, 
tales  of  disaster  and  horror. 

When  Canada  in  1870  bought  the  vast 
territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
but  little  of  that  enormous  expanse  was 
sufficiently  settled  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  govern- 
ment. The  part  which  was 
fairly  well  settled  was  formed 
in  1870  into  the  new  Province 
of  Manitoba;  but  the  remain- 
der to  the  North  and  West 
had  to  be  otherwise  provided 
for. 

In  1873  there  was  organized 
a  police  force  which  received 
the  name  North  West  Mounted 
Police  in  1879,  and  was  re- 
named Royal  North  West 
Mounted  Police  in  1906.  Since 
its  inception  it  has  been  charg- 
ed with  the  duty  of  preventing, 
detecting  and  repressing  crime 
from  Hudson  Bay  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
the  49th  parallel  to  the  Fro- 
zen  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

A  semi-military  organiza- 
tion with  its  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  men,  every  member 
is  a  Peace  Officer;  the  Super- 
intendent of  a  Division  is  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace;  and  the 
Commissioners  have  the  pow- 
ers of  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

This  force  has  attracted  the 
adventurous  of  all  countries, 
the  same  hut  has  sheltered  the 
son  of  Charles  Dickens,  the 
son  of  a  Cambridge  Doctor  of 
Music  and  a  Cadet  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Scottish  families. 

The  discipline  has  always  been  rigid, 
but  the  utmost  cordiality  and  mutual 
confidence  have  prevailed  throughout  the 
force — it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
is  the  mii<i  celebrated  police  force  in  the 
world  and  that  it  well  deJtrvej  it <  fame. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  it* 
record  in  war  -whether  the  Xorth-We-t 
Rebellion,  the  South  African  War  or 
the  World  War,  now  happily  about  to 
end;  but  just  to  recount  one  or  two  of 
the  things  which  these  Policemen  do 
as  a  matter  of  course — premising  by 
saying  that  it  all  appears  in  official   re 


ports  without  boasting  or  rhetoric. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  priests,  Fath- 
ers Rouvier  and  Le  Roux,  were 
stationed  on  the  North  east  shore 
of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  had  also 
a  Mission  established  in  191 1  at  the 
northeast  end  of  Lake  Rouvier,  to  the 
northeast  of  Great  Bear  Lake  and  about 
67  20  X.  Latitude  and  118  W.  Longi- 
tude. 

THE  TWO  PRIESTS  DISAPPEAR 

In    November,    1913,    the    two   priests 


INSPECTOR   LA  NAUZE  AND  PRISONERS, 
SINNISIAK   AND   ULUKSAK 

went  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River  with  some  Eskimos  to  preach  the 
1  to  those  at  that  place.  After  stav- 
ing some  five  days  at  the  settlement,  they 
started  up  the  River  for  their  station  to 
the  South  near  Great  Bear  Lake,  but 
they  never  arrived.  The  Canadian  Arc- 
tic Expedition  was  shortly  afterwards 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  and 
some  of  the  Eskimos  were  seen  in 
possession  of  a  priest's  cassock  and  a 
crucifix.  Everything  pointed  to  a  mur- 
der, and  Inspector  LaXauzc  at  the  Fort 
N'nrman    Station    was    instructed   to   in- 
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vestigate.  Fort  Norman  is  64  40  X.  L. 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  con- 
fluence with  that  River  of  the  Great 
Hear  River,  which  empties  Great  Bear 
Lake.  The  ice  did  not  leave  the  lake 
till  July  17th.  Six  days  afterwards  the 
Inspector  left  on  his  mission,  with  him 
being  two  constables  and  two  special 
constables,  one  of  them  a  guide  and  the 
other,  Ilavinik,  an  Eskimo  interpreter 
who  took  with  him  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter— a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  and  a 
Factor  went  along  as  guests. 
The  main  portion  of  the  sup- 
plies had  been  sent  forward 
by  scow  with  nine  Indians  who 
were  to  "track"  it  up  the  river 
to  the  lake,  that  is,  tow  it  by 
a  line  from  shore. 

The  Inspector's  party  went 
by  York  boat  with  a  four  inch 
keel,  their  dogs  following  on 
shore — -tracking,  sometimes  all 
hands  waist  deep  in  the  cold 
water  all  day,  sometimes  in 
mudslides,  portaging,  wading 
and  unloading,  it  took  twelve 
days  to  run  the  ninety  miles 
to  the  lake — it  "took  four  days 
to  get  around  one  mile." 
Going  down,  the  whole  ninety 
miles  can  be  run  in  one  day 
with  a  canoe. 

Then  the  York  boat  wras 
made  seaworthy  and  fitted  with 
spars,  etc.,  which  consumed 
eight  days :  and  the  little  ex- 
pedition set  off  on  its  350  miles 
trip  to  the  North  East  corner 
of  the  lake,  Dease  Bay ;  there 
they  arrived  September  8th, 
after  a  twenty-seven  days'  voy- 
age and  none  too  soon — there 
were  already  scurries  of  snow 
and  it  was  very  cold  at  nights. 
The  description  of  the  fishing 
in  this  lake  is  enough  to  wake 
old  Isaak  Walton  and  to  make 
the  month  of  his  disciples  wa- 
ter. The  lake  abounds  in  fish, 
lake  trout  being  the  chief  vari- 
ety, averaging  8  pounds  but  running  up 
to  18,  and  two  were  caught  28  pounds 
each.  Whitefish  in  Dease  Bay  average 
5  pounds.  The  water  is  clear  and  cold, 
splendid  for  drinking  and  very  soft. 
The  party  went  into  winter  quarters 
September  nth — winter  had  already  set 
in. 

priests'    cabJn    found    IN   RUINS 

The    Inspector    left    September    19th 

with    the   Eskimo    special    constable,   an 

Indian    guide    and   the    priest   guest    for 

the   Lake   Rouvier   mission   many  miles 
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away.  They  were  obliged  to  travel  over- 
land with  pack  dogs,  as  although  Lake 
Rouvier  empties  into  Great  Bear  Lake 
by  the  River  Dease,  this  did  not  fur- 
nish a  waterway.  Passing  the  place 
where  Stefansson  camped  in  1910-11  and 
his  sled-making  place,  through  a  kopje- 
like country,  on  the  28th  they  crossed 
Lake  Rouvier  on  the  ice  and  arrived 
at  the  tiny  cabin  which  they  found  in 
ruins,  with  nothing  to  indicate  where 
were  the  missing  priests.  Then  they 
sadly  retraced  their  steps  and  arrived 
at  their  winter  quarters  on  October  4th, 
having  travelled   over   180  miles. 

Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  dead 
winter  months,  but  almost  at  once  after 
the  Equinox,  and  on  March  29th,  the 
Inspector  set  out  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  taking  with  him  one 
Constable  and  the  invaluable  Ilavinik. 
They  arrived  at  their  destination  in  32 
days,  and  two  days  after  met  Corporal 
Bruce  35  miles  east  of  the  mouth.  Bruce 
had  been  detailed  in  August,  1915,  by 
the  Inspector  at  Herschell  Island  at  the 
very  north  of  the  Yukon  Territory, 
to  investigate  the  disappearance  of 
the  .priests:  coming  to  Coronation 
Gulf  into  which  the  Coppermine 
empties,  he  found  early  in  September 
that  Uluksak,  an  Eskimo  who  had  been 
seen  by  members  of  the  Canadian  Arc- 
tic Expedition  wearing  a  priest's  cassock 
had  a  "cache"  on  a  small  rocky  island 
in  the  outer  harbour  of  Bernard  Har- 
bour, some  50  or  60  miles  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine.  Accompanied 
by  a  naturalist  of  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion he  searched  the  cache  and  found 
amongst  other  things,  a  priest's  cassock 
marked  "R.  Pere  Rouvier,"  a  French 
R.  C.  Bible  lesson-book  and  a  small 
brass  R.  C.  communion  plaque.  In  Octo- 
ber he  found  in  another  Eskimo's  pos- 
session a  "Psalterium  Breviarii  Romani" 
— in  November,  Uluksak  who  was  an 
"Angatkok"  or  "Shaman"  (i.e.  priest 
pretending  to  and  credited  with  spiritu- 
alistic powers)  and  was  considered  by 
the    Eskimos    to   have    great    command 
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over  the  spirits,  came  to  the  camp  of 
the  Arctic  Exposition  and  before  he  left 
he  had  been  induced  by  a  member  of 
the  Expedition  to  barter  for  cartridges 
the  French  Bible  lesson-book,  a  Latin 
Breviary  with  Father  Le  Roux'  name 
on  the  fly-leaf,  a  crucifix  and  rosaries 
which  had  been  the  property  of  the  un- 
fortunate priests. 

Bruce  found  various  stories  concerning 
the  priests :  some  saying  that  LHuksak 
shot  them,  others  that  they  were  spirits 
which  Uluksak  shot  instead  of  white 
men — Uluksak  boasted  much  of  his  own 
Shamanistic  powers  such  as  living  un- 
der water  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
time,  bringing  dead  men  to  life,  turning 
men  and  women  into  wolves  and  musk- 
oxen,  seeing  white  men  with  mouths  on 
their  chests  and  dogs  with  four  tails, 
etc.,  etc. ;  he  did  not  as  yet,  however, 
confess  to  crime  but  said  the  articles 
had  been  given  to  him  by  a  white  man. 

When  Inspector  LaXauze  fell  in  with 
Corporal  Bruce,  May  2,  1916,  Bruce  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  that  the  priests 
might  have  got  safe  back  to  Great  Bear 
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It  was  here  that  the   Reverend    Fathers,   Le   Roux  and   Rouvier,  made   their  base 


Lake  and  that  the  Inspector  might  have 
turned  back  accordingly.  He  now  told 
his  story  and  the  Inspector  decided  to 
work  westward,  visit  all  the  Eskimos 
en  route,  and  find  Uluksak :  in  a  few 
days  they  came  across  a  large  Eskimo 
village  and  Ilavinik  and  the  Inspector 
letting  the  people  talk,  the  tragedy  was 
revealed. 

Two  days  after  the  priests  had  left  for 
their  upward  voyage,  two  men,  Uluksak 
and  Sinnisiak,  started  to  follow  them, 
saying  that  they  were  going  to  help  the 
priests :  a  few  nights  afterwards  they  re- 
turned carrying  the  priests'  rifles  and 
told  the  Eskimos  that  they  had  killed 
the  priests  near  the  Bloody  Falls  on  the 
Coppermine. 

SINNISIAK    CONFESSES    TO    CRIME 

The  Inspector  learned  that  Sinnisiak 
was  believed  to  be  somewhere  on  Vic- 
toria Land  (across  the  Gulf  from  the 
mainland)  on  the  ice,  and  Uluksak  east 
of  the  Coppermine.  After  six  days' 
travel  Sinnisiak  was  arrested,,  stunned 
with  fear  of  instant  death  and  with  a 
loaded  .22  automatic  rifle  and  two  large 
knives  hidden  under  the  deerskins  at 
his  back.  Notwithstanding  his  threat 
to  "make  medicine  and  the  ship  will  go 
down  and  all  be  drowned,"  he  was  taken 
away. 

When  they  got  back  to  Bernard  Har- 
bour, there  was  a  formal  charge  laid 
before  the  Inspector  as  a  Magistrate  and 
the  prisoner  made  a  voluntary'  confes- 
sion, claiming  self  defence.  He  was 
left  with  Bruce:  and  the  Inspector  with 
his  constable  and  Ilavinik  went  after 
Uluksak.  It  may  seem  dangerous  to 
have  left  but  one  man  in  charge  of  a 
prisoner  amid  his  tribe  of  natives:  but 
that  is  our  Canadian  way.  From  the 
time  in  1794  when  one  constable  was 
sent  to  arrest  a  Six  Nation  Indian  in  his 
village,  although  Joseph  Brant  was 
strongly  insisting  that  the  Six  Nations 
were  an  allied  nation  and  not  British 
subjects,  through  the  time  when  in  1804 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


Santa  Claus  in  Blue  and  Brass 


•  iTTHAN'K  you.  I  believe  1  wilt  sit 
•1  down  for  a  minute  or  so.  I  have 
been  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  in 
and  out  of  shops,  stores,  dwellings, 
offices,  factories  and  all  sorts  of  places 
for  four  hours,  and  I  feel  just  a  bit 
tired." 

He  was  a  New  York  policeman  in 
the  primr  of  manhood,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  deep  chested  lad,  smooth- 
shaven  and  ruddy.  He  carried,  instead 
of  a  baton  or  other  symbol  of  author- 
ity, a  card-board  cylinder  with  a  slot  in 
the  top,  the  sort  of  money  container 
that  war  times  accustomed  us  to. 

The  policeman  was  collecting  money 
in  order  that  the  substance,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  might  come  to 
homes  in  which,  otherwise,  the  greet- 
ine:  "Merry  Christmas,"  would  seem  a 
bitter  joke. 

"We'll  take,  besides  money,  clothing, 
toys — new  clothing  and  new  toys,  of 
course — candy,  fruit  and  anything  else 
that  we  policeman  can  distribute  among 
the  children  of  the  poor.  If  Santa 
Claus  does  not  come  to  them  in  this 
blue  uniform,  he  won't  come  at  all." 

The  speaker  had  come  on  his  beau- 
tiful mission  into  a  newspaper  office 
not  far  from  Columbus  Circle.  Evi- 
dently this  man  was  interested  in  his 
work.  One  of  his  listeners  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  in  this  time  of 
universal  employment  and  high  wages 
there  should  be  need  to  pass  the  cylind- 
er around  for  poor  boys  and  girls  at 
Christmas   time. 

"Don't  kid  yourself,"  replied  the  po- 
liceman. "There's  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing within  ten  minutes  walk  of  this 
place  that  would  break  your  heart.  I 
think  sometimes  it  will  break  mine.  I've 
been  on  the  force  long  enough  to  get 
used  to  a  good  many  things,  but  not 
to  the  suffering  of  the  children  at  this 
time  when,  we  arc  told,  everybody 
ought  to  be  gay. 

MEAT    AND    COAL    HIGH,    TOO 

"Wages  are  high,  as  you  say,  but  so 
are  bread  and  meat,  and  coal  and  rent. 
I  man  may  earn  almost  twice  as  much 
as  he  did  a  while  ago,  and  be  actually 
worse  off  than  he  was  then.  There  will 
be  no  thought  of  turkey  this  Christmas 
in  hundreds  of  homes  in  our  precinct. 
Good,  honest  families  I  know  of,  hard 
workers,  too,  will  be  lucky  if  they  get 
chuck  steak  for  their  Christmas  dinner. 

"No,  the  policemen  arc  not  acting  as 
Santa  Clauses  all  over  the  city.  It 
was  for  the  captains  to  say  whether 
they  would  collect  Christmas  funds  or 
not.  Some  of  them,  I  am  told,  re- 
ported so  few  poor  families  in  their 
precincts  that  it  seemed  scarcely  worth 
while.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  our 
precinct,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Our"  precinct  is  the  28th  and  the 
station   house   is   at    Number   150  West 
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68th  Street.  Captain  Frank  A.  Tiemev, 
who  is  in  command,  has  sent  to  the 
well-to-do  in  the  precinct,  a  printed  ap- 
peal for  contributions.  The  celebration 
would,  he  said,  take  place  in  the  sta- 
tion house  between  ten  in  the  morning 
and  eight  at  night,  December  24th.  The 
captain  realizes  that  the  generosity  of 
his  neighbors  has  been  tried  almost  to 
the  limit  by  the  recent  demands  of  the 
Liberty  Loan,  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
United  War  Fund.  He  hopes  never- 
theless that  they  will  contribute  their 
mites  to  make  glad  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Nor  did  he  and  his  comrades  hope  in 
vain.  Devoid,  as  it  was  of  the  spec- 
tacular appeal  of  war  "drives"  in  which 
the  police  were  so  successful,  the  Christ- 
mas request  met  with  the  right  response 
everywhere.  The  experience  of  the 
police  on  other  occasions  stood  them 
in  good  stead,  and  their  popularity  in 
the  community  they  serve  was  proved 
again.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
cheery  blue  coat  with  the  cylinder.  The 
busiest  housewife  was  not  too  busy  to 
open  her  purse  to  him  and  to  drop  into 
the  slot  just  a  little  more  than  she  could 
afford. 

No  haughty  office  boy  or  stenographer 
held  him  up  for  a  minute.  The  door 
of  the  sacred  private  office,  where  the 
Big  Boss  and  various  sub-deputy-lieu- 
tenant-vice-assistant bosses  were  "in 
conference"  swung  freely  open  to  him. 
I  met  one  smiling  patrolman  at  the 
entrance  of  a  huge  office  building  in 
Broadway  who  gripped  his  cylinder  as 
if  it  were  heavy. 

ROOM    FOR    A    LITTLE    MORE 

"Full?"  I  asked  him. 

"Not  quite,  I  think,"  was  the  answer. 
Just  heft  it.  I  know  it  will  be  a  little 
heavier  when  you  hand  it  back."  This 
with  a  sly  twinkle  and  a  grin. 

"Many  turn  downs  this  morning?" 

"Not  one :  not  a  single  blessed  one 
and  I  have  spent  this  tour  of  duty  thus 
far  in  this  one  building.  Everybody 
chips  in.  The  very  scrubwomen,  who 
have  little  enough  for  themselves,  God 
knows,  do  their  bit.  Now  and  then 
I  have  met  a  man  who  said  he  was 
sorry  but  he  had  little  or  no  change 
in  his  pocket.  I  always  tell  such  people 
that  we  will  gladly  take  their  checks, 
and  I  get  'em." 

"How  much  have  you  got  in  this 
box,  do  you  suppose?" 

"God  knows.  I  couldn't  guess  with- 
in seven  rows  of  huckleberry  bushes. 
It  isn't  the  weight  that  makes  the  value; 
I  can  assure  you  of  that.  Besides  the 
checks  I  have  several  greenbacks  and 
some  yellow  backs,  too.  I  have  called 
today  on  men  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
are  not  cheap  skates  and  they  put  in 
hilN    and    checks    that    Wl  arih- 

folded  tight  to  get  into  the  slot.     So  I 
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couldn't  tell  how  big  they  were. 

The  police  Christmas  collection  illus- 
trates, among  other  things,  the  sharp 
and  bitter  contrasts  of  city  life.  In 
the  same  precinct  where  families  have 
to  struggle  hard  for  the  barest  needs 
of  existence,  are  warehouses  and  fac- 
tories where  fortunes  have  been  made 
and  other  fortunes  are  in  the  making. 
It  is  fair  to  the  fortune-makers  to  say 
that  they  never  refused  the  polite  but 
earnest  appeal  of  the  visiting  police- 
men on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the 
tenements. 

NO  EXCUSES  FOR  REFUSAL  TO  GIVE 

While,  as  I  have  intimated,  the  po- 
lice Santa  Claus  drive  was  carried  on 
without  banners,  music,  decorated  auto- 
mobiles, it  had  one  advantage  over  the 
patriotic  drives  of  war-time.  There 
could  be  no  excuse  except  downright 
poverty  for  refusal  to  give.  The  pacifist, 
the  professional  Socialist,  the  sneaking 
German  propagandist  in  one  disguise 
or  another,  might  plead  the  mandate  of 
his  "principles"  as  a  reason  for  not 
buying  Liberty  Bonds  or  not  helping  the 
Red  Cross.  But  who  could,  close  his 
heart  and  his  pocket  book  to  the  call 
of  those  whose  lives  are  one  long  war 
against  Want,  an  enemy  who  never 
signs  an  armistice? 

How  many  prosperous  business  men, 
when  policemen  with  cylinders  came  in- 
to their  office,  thought  of  their  own 
happy  youngsters,  looking  eagerly  for- 
ward to  the  night  when  Santa  Claus 
squeezes  his  dumpling  shape  and  his 
pack  into  the  chimney?  Impossible  to 
say.  The  busy  men  who  dropped  coins 
and  banknotes  into  the  containers  had 
little  time  and  probably  less  inclination 
to  muse  on  the  contrasts  of  life  at 
Christmas  time. 

The  war  and  the  epidemic  of  Spanish 
influenza  formed  an  unholy  alliance  to 
make  this  Christmas  especially  sad  for 
the  poor  of  New  York  City.  Bread- 
winners are  killed  and  helpless  from 
wounds,  or  are  simply  reported  "miss- 
ing." So  mothers  and  half-grown  chil- 
dren have  been  forced  to  face  the  world 
and  try  to  make  a  living  for  the  little 
ones. 

Even  today,  although  news  of  battle 
no  longer  distracts  attention  from  mis- 
ery at  home,  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
"influenza  is  scarcely  realized.  Captain 
Tiemey  said  that  in  his  precinct  alone 
were  about  700  cases  of  the  disease. 
Even  where  the  outcome  was  not  fatal 
the  costs  of  sickness  devoured  many 
a  little  pile  of  savings,  pathetically 
hoarded  to  give  the  children  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  Merry  Christmas. 

But  for  the  kind  hearted  policemen 
and  the  kindhearted  folk  they  called  on, 
there- would  be  no  Christmas  for  these 
families.  The  poor  creatures  have  spent 
all  their  money,  sold  or  pawned  every- 
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a  single  Toronto  constable  arrested  on 
the  Toronto  Peninsula  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  band  of  Mississaugas,  the  In- 
dian Murderer  Ogetonicut  (only  that  he 
might  be  drowned  in  Lake  Ontario  with 
Judge,  Lawyers,  High  Constable,  witness- 
es, interpreters,  captain  and  crew  when 
the  Government  Schooner  "Speedy" 
conveying  them  to  the  Assize  Town 
was  lost  with  all  hands,  spurlos  ver- 
senkt),  till  when  a  handful  of  North 
West  Mounted  Police  went  to  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  to  receive  Sitting 
Bull  and  his  braves,  our  system  has 
always  been  not  to  permit  the  native 
to  imagine  himself  different  from  our- 
selves in  obedience  to  law,  but  to  treat 
him  as  an  ordinary  British  subject  sub- 
missive to  law  until  he  proves  himself 
otherwise.  While  there  has  been  an 
occasional  exception,  it  has  almost  in- 
variably happened  that  one  or  two 
Xorth  West  Mounted  Policemen  could 
enter  the  camp  of  a  band  of  Indians 
and  exercise  their  authority  as  freely 
and  as  safely  as  though  they  were  in 
the  streets  of  Toronto.  The  native 
knows  that  the  arm  of  Canadian  law 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  long.  With  the 
Indian  we  have  the  same  determination 
to  enforce  the  law  as  with  the  white, 
and  we  have  never  made  a  hero  of  the 


gunman  or  the  professional  gambler, 
but  have  treated  them  as  the  brutal 
murderer  and  the  vulgar  thief  which 
they  are.  Bret  Harte  could  never  find 
a  model  in  our  Northwest. 

After  four  days'  journey  through 
water  and  snow,  the  little  party  reach- 
ed the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  and 
while  the  Eskimos  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, an  Eskimo  boy  with  the  party, 
standing  on  the  top  of  an  island,  saw 
through  a  glass  six  sleds  far  out  on  the 
ice  approaching:  these  disappeared  but 
another  sled  reached  the  police  party 
on  the  following  day.  The  sled  con- 
tained an  important  witness  who  said 
that  Uluksak  was  on  an  island  about 
ten  miles  out  in  the  gulf  (apparently 
with  the  former  party  of  six  sleds). 
They  went  to  the  island  where  they 
found  the  Eskimos  in  their  skin  tents, 
gave  the  peace  sign  and  all  the  Eskim- 
os ran  down  to  meet  the  invaders  ex- 
cept Uluksak  who  hung  back.  He  was 
arrested:  like  Sinnisiak  he  expected  in- 
stant death,  but  went  quietly  with  his 
captors.  They  rejoined  Bruce  at  Ber- 
nard Harbour:  a  formal  charge  was 
laid  against  Uluksak  and  he  made  a 
complete  confession  of  guilt — "very 
nervous  and  shivering  and  shaking." 
It  had  been  intended  to  take  the  pris- 


oners for  trial  out  by  the  overland  route 
by  Great  Bear  Lake:  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  losing  them  on  the  long  trip  over- 
land, and  moreover  they  begged  not  to 
be  taken  into  the  Indian  country — they 
still  have  a  well-grounded  dread  of  the 
Indians.  Fortunately  the  Canadian 
Arctic  Expedition  put  their  whole  ser- 
vice at  the  disposal  of  the  Police,  and 
the  Inspector  decided  to  take  the  pris- 
oners out  by  the  Herschell  Island 
route,  utilizing  the  Arctic  Expedition's 
Schooner  "Alaska." 

The  ice  did  not  leave  Bernard  Har- 
bour until  July  8,  when  open  leads  be- 
gan to  show.  The  days  got  very  warm 
and  the  mosquitoes  very  troublesome. 
By  July  10,  the  "Alaska"  had  her  load 
of  zoological,  ethnological  and  geolog- 
ical specimens  on  board,  with  a  full 
year's  supplies  in  the  event  of  being 
ic^-bound  on  her  way  out :  July  13  she 
started  on  her  long  voyage  steaming 
west  down  a  lead  close  inshore.  By 
reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  the  compass  was  quite  unreliable 
— one  night  it  swung  right  round — and 
the  navigator  had  to  steer  by  sun  or 
shore.  By  July  22  they  had  got  through 
the  ice  into  open  'water,  and  although 
there  was  much  loose  ice,  it  was  so 
scattered  that  the  "Alaska"  was  able  to 
travel  at  full  speed.  On  the  28th,  Her- 
schell  Island  was  reached  and  the  pris- 
oners were  placed  in  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P. 
Post. 
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The  Inspector  reported  to  the  C.  O. 
and  recommended  that  a  Judge  should 
come  out  to  Coronation  Gulf  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  in  a 
strong  and  comfortable  ship,  and  winter 
there — the  witnesses  could  be  got  to- 
gether and  the  case  tried  there,  the  pris- 
oners picked  up  at  Herschell  Island  and 
brought  in  on  the  ship:  "still,"  he  adds, 
"there  is  always  the  risk  of  being  ice- 
bound in  these  parts,  as  some  years 
ships  fail  to  reach  Herschell  Island." 

Leaving  now  the  two  Eskimo  pris- 
oners at  the  Post  at  Herschell  Island, 
let  us  break  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
to  give  an  account  of  the  tragic  death 
of  the  two  priests. 

how  the  priests  met  their  death 
The    two    Eskimos    caught    up    the 
priests  three  days'  journey  on  their  way 
south :  Le  Roux  asked  them  to  go  with 
them    as     far    as    the     trees,    offering 
to  give  them  traps  for  their  help.     The 
first  day  all   went  well,  and,   when  the 
time  came  to  make  camp,  the  Eskimos 
made  a  small  snow-house  for  the  whites : 
the   following  day  there  was   friction — 
the  priests  apparently  were   disappoint- 
ed   at    not    reaching    the    timber — and 
Uluksak  went  on  pulling  the  sled,  Sinn- 
isiak  close  to   the  sled  and  the   priests 
behind.      What    happened    is    not    very 
clear;    apparently    Rouvier    handed    Le 
Roux  a  knife  and  a  rifle,  and  Le  Roux 
pointed  the  gun  at  Uluksak,  perhaps  to 
frighten  him.     After  a  while   Sinnisiak 
said    to    Uluksak,    "We    ought    to    kill 
these   white  men   before   they   kill   us." 
Uluksak    objected    and    Sinnisiak    said, 
"Well,  I  will  kill  one  anyway,  you  had 
better  try  and  be  strong  too" ;  Le  Roux 
turned  around  and  Sinnisiak  stabbed  him 
in  the  back,  the  priest  struck  Uluksak 
with  a  stick  and  he  retaliated  by  stab- 
bing him  twice  and  he  fell.    Rouvier  ran 
away  and  Sinnisiak  shot  at  him  with  the 
rifle,   hitting   him    at   the    second    shot; 
he  fell  down  and  Uluksak  stabbed  him 
and  Sinnisiak  chopped  his  neck  with  the 
axe  and  killed  him.     The  Eskimos  cut 
open  the  dead  bodies  and  ate  a  piece  of 
the   liver   of   each    (of  course   that   the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  dead  might 
enter   the  eater,  not  by  way  of  canni- 
balism).    The  murderers  went  straight 
home,    taking   with    them    some    of   the 
property  of  the   deceased,   and  at   once 
told  their  people.     Such  was  Uluksak's 
story,  and  Sinnisiak's  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent;   but    he    made    it    appear    that 
Le  Roux  forced  the  Eskimos  to  pull  the 
sled  and  threatened  them  with  the  rifle 
when  it  stuck. 

If  any  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the 
murderers,  the  priests  were  the  victims 
of  their  own  want  of  tact;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  murder  was  premeditated 
and  was  for  their  firearms  and  other 
goods.  As  the  Inspector  wisely  remarks, 
"We  are  dealing  with  a  still  practically 
primitive  people,  who  six  years  ago 
were  discovered  living  in  what  might 
be  termed  a  stone  age  and  hidden  away 
in  the  vast  Arctic  spaces  of  the  North- 
land of  Canada." 

Concluded  in  February  issue 
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Circumstantial  Evidence 


By  JULIAN  SEAMAN 


THE  value  of  circumstantial  evidence 
although  considered  as  substantial  in 
criminal  courts  as  that  resulting  from 
direct  observation,  is  not  infallible  in 
the  opinion  of  Charles  C.  McLaughry, 
warden  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison 
at  Wethersfield.  He  maintains  it  de-  ' 
pends  so  wholly  upon  the  relation  of 
one  incident  to  another,  that  its  accept- 
ance by^  jury  often  results  in  grievous 
injustice.  He  tells  a  remarkable  story, 
in  support  of  this  theory.  It  concerns 
the  erroneous  conviction  of  William  B. 
Stout,  some  years  ago,  on  the  charge  of 
murder. 

Stout  was  a  cavalryman  of  the  United 
States  army,  a  fine,  vigorous  specimen 
of  manhood,  straight  as  an  arrow  and 
with  an  eye  that  never  flickered.  He  was 
hardly  of  the  criminal  type.  Yet  four 
years  of  unjust  imprisonment,  with  noth- 
ing but  a  cold  granite  wall,  and  his  own 
brooding  thoughts  to  connect  him  with 
the  outside  world,  transformed  this 
spirited  soldier  into  a  broken,  sodden 
wreck,  who  had  somehow  lost  all  inter- 
est in  freedom — to  whom  light  and  dark- 
ness were  but  trivial  incidents  in  the 
inevitable  march  toward  the  death  that 
he  craved. 

He  had.  been  honorably  discharged 
from  the  army,  and  was  on  his  way 
home.  In  those  days  one  did  not  skid 
across  deserts  and  mountain  ranges  from 
the  safe  luxury  of  a  pullman  car.  One 
rode  along  winding  trails  on  the  back 
of  a  nervous  mustang,  with  eye  for  In- 
dians, and  another  for  a  camping  place. 
During  this  journey  Stout  chanced  to 
meet  a  farmer,  a  genial  soul  not  averse 
to  the  exchange  of  pleasantries  with  a 
stranger.  They  rode  together  and  camp- 
ed together,  and  exchanged  confidences, 
as  men  will  who  are  thrown  upon  each 
other's  good  nature  by  circumstance. 
Stout  was  bound  for  his  home  in  Iowa, 
his  companion  for  a  similar  destination 
in  southern  Illinois.  The  farmer  had 
written  to  his  wife  of  his  casual  ac- 
quaintance with  Stout,  whom  he  had 
found  an  interesting  and  agreeable  com- 
panion. 

At  the  crossroads,  they  parted,  each 
wishing  the  other  the  best  of  luck  and 
the  usual  condolences.  Stout  continued 
on  his  way  alone  and  a  week  later  ar- 
rived in  a  little  town,  where  he  con- 
cluded he'd  spend  the  night.  He  in- 
quired the  way  to  the  village  hotel. 
Here  he  registered,  left  his  effects  in  his 
room  and  strolled  out  to  view  the 
"sights." 

The  proprietor  of  this  hostelry  was 
of  a  type  frequently  encountered  in  the 
middle  west  stolid  and  thick,  and  Ger- 
man— obviously  of  the  peasant  class. 
He  had  not  noticed  the  new  arrival 
particularly,  as  he  testified  later.  In 
fact,   he   had   merely   glanced   up    from 


the  paper  he  was  reading,  grunting  a 
surly  greeting  to  the  other's  affable 
smile. 

FARMER  FOUND  DEAD 

On  this  same  day,  the  body  of  the 
farmer  was  found  near  the  smoldering 
camp  fire,  in  the  wilderness.  He  was 
dead — had  evidently  been  dead  for  some 
hours.  A  few  feet  away  lay  a  charred 
revolver  holster,  of  army  make,  with 
the  name,  "William  B.  Stout"  stamped 
on  the  flap.  The  scene  of  this  tragedy 
was  fully  ioo  miles  from  where  Stout 
spent  the  night. 

When  the  news  reached  the  farmer's 
wife  she  recalled  the  man  to  whom  her 
husband  referred  in  his  letter.  An  alarm 
was  sent  out  for  the  arrest  of  William 
B.  Stout  charged  with  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Stout  was  found  imme- 
diately and  told  his  story.  He  had  not 
seen  the  man  for  a  week,  he  testified. 
The  hotelkeeper  was  subpoenaed  as  a 
witness.  No,  he  did  not  remember  Stout, 
had  never  seen  him  before.  Had  he 
the  register?  No,  he  used  to  give  the 
old  registers  to  his  little  boy  to  play 
with.  The  child  had  died  a  few  days 
before,  and  his  wife  had  burned  all  his 
playthings,  including  all  the  old  registers. 
Seemed  to  give  her  a  sort  of  twinge  to 
see  'em  around,  he  guessed. 

Further  trial  seemed  a  mockery.  The 
jury  agreed  unanimously  upon  his  guilt. 
He  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life. 
A  few  days  later  he  was  taken  to  Joliet 
Prison,  his  only  home  for  the  weary 
years  to  come. 

The  hopeless  injustice  of  the  whole 
proceeding  seemed  to  crush  him.  He 
could  not  drive  away  the  spectre  that 
haunted  him  as  slept  in  the  shadow  of 
those  clammy  walls.  His  mind  gradu- 
ally lost  its  sensitive  poise,  his  self  re- 
spect became  a  dull,  sluggish  indiffer- 
ence. Apathy  gripped  him,  choking  out 
all  vivacity  and  volition.  There  was 
nothing  left.  What  did  it  matter,  any- 
way? 

Warden  McLaughry's  father  was 
head  of  the  prison  then.  His  uncle 
chanced  to  stroll  through  the  prison  one 
day.  In  those  days,  the  "old  system" 
still  swayed  the  destinies  of  these  so- 
cial outlaws.  Outside  the  grated  door 
of  each  cell  hung  a  placard,  tersely  an- 
nouncing the  name  and  description  of 
each  convict,  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  then  paying  the  penalty,  and  the 
date  of  arrest  and  conviction.  This 
man  stopped  and  squinted  through  the 
bars.  On  the  narrow  cot  sat  Stout,  his 
head  between  his  hands,  brooding,  as 
usual. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
you?"  asked  the  man  on  the  outside. 

Stout  turned  and  stared  dully  at  the 
door.     Four  vears  had  passed  since  that 
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awful  day  of  his  arrest.  He  had  almost 
forgotten  the  facts  in  the  case.  And 
anyway,  nothing  mattered  now.  Here 
he  was  and  here  he  would  stay  for  the 
rest  of  his  natural  life. 

"No,"  he  growled.  "Nothing,  thanks. 
Nobody  believes  me  anyway.  I've  told 
it  so  many  times,  and  they  all  shake 
their  heads." 

A  few  weeks  later,  this  man  returned 
to  the  prison.  He  questioned  Stout 
again,  with  the  same  result.  This  went 
on  for  two  or  three  months.  But  one 
day  Stout  turned  a  stare,  slightly  less 
morbid,  toward  the  door. 

"You  seem  mighty  interested  in  me," 
he  said.  "I'll  tell  you.  You  won't  be- 
lieve  it,   any   more   than   anyone   else." 

Then  came  the  story.  The  warden's 
relative  pondered  for  a  moment,  when  it 
had  ended.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do," 
he  said,  "I'm  going  back  through  that 
town  on  my  way  home.  I'll  stop  off 
there  and  see  if  I  can't  dig  up  some 
evidence  for  you." 

"It's  kind  of  you,"  grunted  the  other. 
"But  don't  bother.  It's  all  over  now, 
long  ago.  Nobody  remembers  me.  And 
I  don't  very  much  care,  anyway." 

The  man  on  the  outside  sighed  and 
moved  away.  A  week  or  two  later,  he 
walked  into  the  hotel  in  the  town  that 
played  so  important  a  part  in  this  trag- 
edy, and  sought  the  proprietor  of  the 
inn.  Four  years  had  totally  obliterated 
whatever  vague  recollection  had  ever 
obsessed  his  dusty  brain. 

"All  right,"  rejoined  the  visitor,  "but 
there's  one  thing  I  want  you  to  prom- 
ise me.  If  you  ever  should  find  any- 
thing, will  you  let  me  know  at  once?" 
He  left  his  address  and  went  on  home, 
doubting  if  he  should  ever  hear  of  the 
case  again,  and  regretting  that  he  could 
not  have  done  more,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced of  Stout's  innocence. 

MISSING  REGISTER  FOUND 

Six  months  later,  he  received  a  note, 
asking  to  return  to  the  town  at  once. 
Startling  evidence  had  been  discovered. 
He  must  not  delay.  He  left  the  next 
morning  and  arrived  a  day  later.  It 
seems  that  the  hotelkeeper  while  brows- 
ing through  the  attic  had  happened  upon 
an  old  box  filled  with  cobwebs  and  lit- 
tered with  old  tools,  a  few  dis- 
carded playthings  of  his  dead  boy,  and 
the  missing  register,  upon  which  hung 
the  libertv  of  the  former  soldier. 

The  name  "William  B.  Stout"  was 
plainly  written  upon  a  page.  And 
strangely,  the  man's  memory  seemed  to 
clear  in  an  instant.  He  remembered 
it  all,  now.  He  told  of  the  man  before 
Stout,  whom  he  happened  to  know  quite 
well.     The  leaf  of  the  register,  with  a 

(Concluded  on  page  29) 
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B)  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  R  BNWICK   KIDDELL 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of    Ontario 


INSPECTOR  La  N'auzc  wintered  on 
Herschell  Island  with  his  prisoners. 
This  little  island  is  only  8W  by  4#  miles 
with  a  circuit  of  23  miles  and  its  highest 
point  is  only  500  feet  high. 

Whiter  is  a  very  elastic  term  in  those 
latitudes  but  the  Royal  North  We»1 
Policeman  does  not  stretch  it. 

On  May  gth  1916.  the  Inspector  left 
tin-  Island  over  the  ice  for  Moose  River, 
OM  dI  the  several  mouths  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  MacKcnzic  reach 
the  Antic  Ocean.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Corporal  Bruce,  the  ubiquitous  Ila- 
vinik  and  the  two  prisoners.  The 
authorities  had  decided  not  to  send  a 
judge  to  the  North,  but  to  try  the 
prisoners  in  the  settled  country  further 
south. 

Passing  the  Escape  Reef  (every  place- 
name  has  its  history  in  that  region)  the 
party  arrived  at  the  River  and  sending 
their  dogs  back  to  Herschell  Island, 
awaited  the  opening  of  the  River.  Not 
till  June  13  was  Moose  River  free  of 
ice — it  was  a  late  spring.  On  that  day 
a  Constable  who  had  been  sent  to  meet 
them  from  Fort  McPherson  on  the  Peel 
River  (the  Fort  a  little  north  of  the 
Arctic  Circle)  arrived  at  the  camp  hav- 
ing followed  the  ice  down  the  River  in 
I  whale  boat.  The  next  day  they  all 
proceeded  in  the  whale  boat  up  the 
River  and  after  a  five  days'  run  arrived 
at  Fort  McPherson  a  trip  of  some  270 
miles  from  Herschell  Island.  Remain- 
ing there  for  a  time,  on  July  7th  the 
Inspector  received  orders  to  take  the 
prisoners  to  Edmonton  the  capital  of 
Alberta  and  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  where  they  were  to  be  arraigned 

ing  Fort  McPherson  by  steamer 
"Mackenzie  River"  on  July  8th,  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Norman  in  four  days, 
a  year  lacking  15  days  since  the  Inspec- 
tor had  left  it  on  his  perilous  mission. 
There  he  found  a  valuable  witness  and 
an  interpreter  whom  he  took  along  with 
him — up    the    Mackenzie    River,    across 

•  Slave  Lake,  up  the  Great  Slave 
River  they  sailed  for  eight  days  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Smith  July  2i>t;  then 
came  a  16  mile  portage  to  Fort  Fitz- 
gerald, and  the  Peace  River  was  ;i>- 
ix     days    tn    Vermillion 

Chutes  Another  portage  of  live  miles 
round  the  Chutes  and  the  steamer  1) 
A.  Thomas  took  the  party  to  earn  them 
up  the  Peace  River.  A  sail  of  three 
Wrought  them  to  the  Peace  River 
Crossing,  00  August  7;  there  they  met 
the  new  railway  which  is  opening  up 
that  vast  land,  ami  the  next  clay  began 
the   trip    on    the    Railway    to    Edmonton 


(Concluded   from   the  preceding  issue) 

where    they    arrived    after    two    days' 
travel,  August  10. 

TRIAL    0F    SINNISIAK 

On  August  14,  I0I7,  ll'C  trial  of  Sin- 
nisiak  began  before  the  Chief  Justice 
\lberta  with  a  jury;  he  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Father  Rouvier ;  and 
after  a  trial  lasting  more  than  two  days 
he  was  found  Not  Guilty.  This  unac- 
countable miscarriage  of  justice  resulted 
in  the  venue  being  changed  to  Calgary; 
there  the  two  prisoners  were  tried  be- 
fore the  Chief  Justice  and  a  jury;  and, 
August  24,  both  were  found  Guilty,  the 


ESKIMO  Woman 

jury  adding  "the  strongest  possible  rec- 
ommendation for  mercy  that  a  jury 
can  make."  The  death  sentence  was 
pronounced,  but  all  the  facts  were  at 
once  communicated  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities at  Ottawa.  All  accounts  show 
that  the  Eskimo  is  hut  an  overgrown 
child  and  that  a  white  man  who  is  at 
all  discreet  need  fear  nothing  from  him; 
he  has  little  fear  of  death  and  has  no 
conception  of  the  heinousness  of  what 
wc  call  offences  against  the  law.  It 
was  decided  to  commute  the  death  pen- 
alty to  imprisonment  for  life  as  being — 

[IO] 


equally  effective  deterrent  to  others  and 
more  just  to  the  immature  minds  of  the 
offenders. 

They  were  sent  to  the  Fort  Resolu- 
tion Post  in  their  own  zone  but  not  in 
the  Coppermine  District;  and  are  con- 
sequently lost  to  their  kith  and  kin 
but  living  in  a   familiar  climate?.      , 

I  am  permitted  to  copy  here  part  of 
the  latest  inspection  report  of  the  Fort 
Resolution  Detachment  which  tells  a 
whole  story  in  a  few  words: 

"prisoners 

L'luksak  and  Sinnisak,  two  Eskimos 
undergoing  sentence  for  murder  of  two 
R.  C.  Priests  near  Bloody  Falls,  Arctic 
Coast. 

The  prisoners  had  no  complaints  and 
looked  well.  Are  said  to  be  model  pris- 
oners and  willing  and  obedient.  Reg. 
No.  6296  Const.  Wight  does  most  of 
the  escorting  and  the  two  prisoners 
seem  to  like  him.  He  understands  them 
enough  to  get  along  with  them  and  tell 
them  what  to  do. 

The  prisoners  have  built  an  Igloo  ~on 
the  ice  close  to  the  Det.  and  it  is  said 
to  be  exact  reproduction  of  the  real 
thing  as  used  by  the  Eskimo  on  the 
oast  I  went  down  and  looked  atlhis 
Igloo — it  was  about  8  feet  in  diameter 
and  about  7  feet  high.  It  was  built  and 
had  the  grease  lamps  and  meat  board 
and  platform  to  sleep  on  all  complete, 
cut  of  hard  snow.  All  that  was  miss- 
ing was  the  deer  skins,  covering  the 
sleeping  bunk.  There  was  a  passage 
way  about  6  feet  long  to  pass  through 
about  4  feet  high  on  one  side,  which 
led  into  the  Igloo  proper.  On  top  of 
the  Igloo  was  a  snow  man,  and  on  top 
of  the  passage  way  was  a  snow  dog. 
There  was  an  ice  cake  set  in  one  side 
for  a  window.  The  snow  blocks  were 
beautifully  fitted  together.  The  blocks 
were  6   inches   thick." 

Having  given  an  instance  of  crime 
which  remained  unpunished  for  four 
years,  an  instance  may  be  adduced  ot 
speedy  justice  much  more  nearly  typi- 
cal of  the  administration  of  our  wild 
country  than  th.    other. 

THE    CASE    OF    ELFORS 

Xed  Elfors  a  Finn  \.ho  had  been  at 
the  Yukon  for  a  time,  met  in  Seattle, 
Emil  Anderson  and  David  Bergman, 
two  Swedes,  and  they  decided  to  go  to 
the  Yukon  together.  They  bought  guns 
iu  Seattle  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Wbitehorse  tiny  bought  a  small  boat 
and  provisions,  Elfors  taking  the  man- 
agement of  the  little  party.  Sailing 
down  the  Lewes  River,  Elfors  was 
very  "cranky"  but   there  was  no  serious 
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trouble  until  they  h:.c  passed  Sel- 
kirk and  were  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey,  12  miles  below  the  town. 
Camping  for  the  night,  Elfors  proposed 
to  Bergman  to  go  with  him  in  the  mora 
ing  to  kill  rabbits  expressing  a  hope  thai 
they  might  get  a  bear.  In  the  morning 
they  set  out,  leaving  Anderson  asleep ; 
about  an  hour  afterwards  Elfors  re- 
turned alone,  awakened  Anderson  and 
told  him  they  had  shot  a  bear  and  Berg- 
man had  stayed  behind  to  skin  it.  He 
asked  Anderson  to  go  with  him  to  help 
Bergman,  and  they  went  off,  Anderson 
with  a  rope,  Elfors  with  a  .22  special 
rifle.  Anderson  walking  ahead,  heard 
a  shot  and  felt  a  pain  in  his  jaw ;  he 
turned  around  and  grappled  wjth  El- 
fors; finally  he  broke  away,  and  ran 
until  he  struck  the  telegraph  lines. 
Stopping  once  to  call  Bergman  and 
receiving  no  answer,  he  made  his  way 
to  Selkirk,  and  at  once  notified  the  R. 
N.  \V.  If.  P.  officer  there.  Elfors 
threw  away  some  of  Bergman's  clothes 
to  lend  color  to  the  story  he  concocted 
that  Bergman  had  gone  down  to  Daw- 
son in  another  boat ;  he  took  the  boat, 
the  camping  outfit  and  the  rest  of  the 
property  and  made  his  way  down  the 
Yukon  River  to  Dawson,  163  miles  away. 
The  officer  in  Selkirk  at  once,  June  8. 
1908,  telegraphed  to  Dawson ;  but  he 
did  more — as  instructed  from  Dawson, 
he  at  once  followed  the  murderer  down 
the  river.  Elfors  was  fully  armed,  but 
the  constable  waited  till  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  carefully  removed  his  weapons 
and  seized  him.  This  was  June  10  and 
100  miles  below  the  scene  of  the  trag- 
edy. Seven  days  afterwards  a  search- 
ing  party  found  the  body  of  Bergman. 
June  26,  Elfors  was  taken  by  Thompson 
to  Dawson  and  there  committed  for 
trial;  he  was  tried,  July  6  and  7.  On 
the  latter  day,  just  a  month  after  the 
murder,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  Hanged  he  was,  October  6, 
four  months  after  his  diabolical   crime. 


LUNCHEON    CAMP   AT    PEAL   RIVER 


One  does  not  wonder  that  Constable  F 
H.  Thompson  became  Corporal  F.  H. 
Thompson  forthwith. 

TREMENDOUS    RISKS    TAKEN    BY    POLICEMEN 

Many  such  tales  could  be  told;  but  it 
is  time  to  turn  to  another  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  Royal  North  West  Mounted 
Policeman.  It  has  been  said  that  tales 
could  be  told  of  disaster  and  horror. 
Let  us  give  only  one  that  we  may  recog- 
nize the  fearful  risks  taken  year  by 
year  by  these  heroic  men  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  of  routine  without  a  thought 
of  there  being  anything  extraordinary 
iw  them. 

Fort  McPherson,  founded  in  1903,  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  lying  north 
of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Dawson,  the  Cap- 
ital of  the  Yukon  Territory  lies  some  3z/2 
degrees  further  south  in  N.  L.  640  5', 
and  about  500  miles  distant  by  the  usual 
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overland  route.  This  City  in  the  height 
of  its  glory  had  probably  25,000  inhab- 
itants but  now  its  glory  is  departed 
and  it  has  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  that 
number.  At  each  of  these  places  is  a 
R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  post.  In  the  season  of 
1904-5  a  patrol  carrying  mail  was  sent 
from  Dawson  to  Fort  McPherson  and 
return.  The  patrol  was  made  without 
mishap  year  after  year,  being  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  mail  to  mem- 
bers of  the  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  and  others 
in  that  region,  as  well  as  to  bring  in 
reports  and  requisitions  for  supplies.  It 
was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  great 
boon  by  the  Force,  and  indeed  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  touch  with 
the  outlying  posts.  The  patrol  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  arduous,  but 
being  made  so  often  it  became  one  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  police.  All 
over  the  Northland  the  police  are  mak- 
ing these  difficult  journeys, — the  Com- 
missioner gives  particulars  of  one  of 
700  miles,  another  of  900  miles  and  oth- 
ers of  greater  length  than  this :  he  adds : 
"This  is  dangerous  work  in  our  rigor- 
ous winter  climate  and  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  a  tragedy  may  occur  at  any 
time." 

F.  J.  Fitzgerald  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  received  his  promotion  as  In- 
spector in  1910,  and  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  MacKenzie  District.  He 
was  selected  for  that  position  at  his  own 
request  and  because  he  was  familiar 
with  winter  travel,  its  conditions  and 
dangers,  having  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  Far  North.  He,  on  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  command,  asked 
that  the  patrol  should  be  sent  from  Fort 
McPherson  to  Dawson  instead  of  the 
reverse  way  that  he  might  be  in  direct 
communication  with  Headquarters  by 
wire,  and  moreover  he  would  thus  break 
his  travel  at  the  more  congenial  spot, 
Dawson,  rather  than  at  the  lonely  out- 
post of  Fort  McPherson.  This  was  ac- 
ceded to;  and  Fitzgerald,  in  November, 
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i«>i  i.  arrived  from  Herschcll  Island  with 
his  dogs  to  lead  thr  patrol  to  the  Cap- 
ital. He  retted  his  degs  for  19  days, 
and  December  II,  he  left  Fort  lie- 
Pheraon  with  three  constables  and  one 
nstablc  (who  had  married  an  Es- 
kimo and  settled  in  the  country),  three 
dog  trains  of  five  dogs  each. 

Me  was  expected  at  Dawson  about  the 
end  of  January,  but  he  did  not  arrive. 
No  great  alarm  was  felt;  but  after  the 
patrol  should  have  arrived  the  police 
began  to  make  enquiries  from  the  In- 
dians who  came  in  from  time  to  time 
over  the  route  which  the  patrol  would 
probably  follow. 

SEARCH     BEGAN     FOR     MISSING    PATROL 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  an  In- 
dian, Esau,  arrived  at  Dawson  who  said 
he  had  been  one  of  Fitzgerald*!  party 
as  a  guide  hut  had  been  discharged  on 
New  dear's  da)  .it  Mountain  Creek;  ho 
said    this    was    only   twenty    days    easy 


the  trail  was  again  picked  up,  another 
night  camp  found  (all  the  three  were 
within  15  miles)  ;  the  next  day  a  fourth, 
5  miles  further  on.  The  following  day, 
March  id,  in  a  little  cabin  on  Mountain 
Creek,  they  found  a  cache  of  a  tobog- 
gan, wrapper  and  seven  sets  of  dog 
harness.  A  search  disclosed  the  paws 
and  shoulder  blade  of  a  dog  off  which 
the  meat  had  been  eaten.  This  looked 
ominous  but  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
disaster  the  Indians  and  others  in  that 
Northland  arc  not  averse  from  dog 
meat,  and  there  was  some  dried  fish  in 
a  corner  of  the  cabin.  The  trail  was  fol- 
lowed sometimes  with  great  difficulty  and 
on  March  20,  at  a  Cabin  known  as 
"Colin's  Cabin,"  50  or  60  miles  from 
Port  McPherson,  a  despatch  bag  and  a 
bag  of  mail  matter  were  found.  Next 
day,  10  mile-  further  on,  they  discov- 
ered a  tent  and  a  stove,  tent-poles,  a 
thermometer  and  a  plate  ;  10  miles  furth- 
er   was   a   blue   handkerchief    tied   to   a 


possibly  one  exception)  were  in  good 
condition,  having  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  long  journey  from 
IliTschcll  Island.  The  Inspector  knew, 
no  one  better,  the  dangers  of  the  trip  to 
Dawson ;  he  expected  that  it  would  prob- 
ably take  35  days — it  generally  took  from 
30  to  39 — and  he  took  rations  for  about 
30  days;  he  had  always  thought  that 
tin  Dawson  patrol  carried  too  much 
weight,  and  he  expected  to  find  some 
game  on  the  way.  He  went  over  the  list 
of  rations  with  his  subordinates  and 
they  agreed  on  their  sufficiency.  Almost 
certainly  they  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient but  for  an  error  in  judgment  of 
the  Inspector.  While  there  were  In- 
dians at  Fort  Mcpherson  willing  to 
guide  the  party,  Fitzgerald  determined 
to  rely  upon  ex-constable  Carter  who 
had  been  over  the  route  in  the  opposite 
direction  four  years  before  and  who  said 
he  was  certain  he  knew  the  trail  from 
the  Wind  River  to  Dawson.     He,  how- 
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travelling  from  Dawson;  and  it  was  at 
thought  that   some  accident  might 
'  have   happened  to   the   party.     The   Ca- 
nadian t.Kgraph  wire  was  down,  so  was 
the    American,   and    Dawson    was   com- 
pletely isolated;  but  the  Superintendent 
there  moved  promptly  and,   Feb.  28,  a 
patrol  of  Corporal  Dempster  (who  came 
with  his  dogs  to  Dawson  for  that  pur- 
1   with  two  constables,  one  ex-con- 
stablc  and  an  Indian  guide  left  to  search 
for  the  lost,  all  being  familiar  with  the 
route.     They   took   three  dog   teams  of 
h,   and    suit    on   60  miles 
I   by   horse   team   the  heavier  sup- 
I'.v  March  12,  following  the  usual 
route,  they  had  struck  an  old  trail ;  this 
they  followed  not  certain  if  it  was  Fitz- 
gerald's   trail    or    an    old    Indian    trail. 
At  tlu  end  of  the  day  they  came  across 
what  had  probably  been  a  night  camp  of 
"*>c  '  rty;  there  were  old  but- 

ter-tins, .  :  tins,  and  a  piece  of 

flour   sack  marked   "K     V    W.   M.   Po- 
lice, Fort   afcPherson.n    The  next  day 


willow  and  close  by  it  was  a  small  open 
camp  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two 
constables.  The  camp-kettle  at  their 
fed  was  half  full  of  mooseskin  cut  up 
and  boiled,  and  they  lay  side  by  side  in 
a  bed  of  three  Alaska  sleeping-bags, 
one  under  and  two  over  them.  Re- 
verently covering  their  dead  comrades, 
the  detachment  went  on  toward  Fort 
Mi -I'herson,  and  next  day  found  the 
body  of  the  Inspector  and  ex-constable. 
All  the  four  were  fearfully  emaciated, 
the  stomach  flattened  almost  to  the  back 
tlic  lower  ribs  and  pelvis  show- 
ing very  prominently;  their  flesh  was 
discolored  to  a  reddish  black,  and  the 
skin  was  peeling  off;  every  bit  of  cloth- 
ing they  bad  they  wore,  two  suits  of 
underwear  and  the  usual  outer  cloth- 
ing. 

THE   CAUSE   OF    TILE   TRAGEDY 

An  investigation  and  the  diary  of  the 
Inspector  disclosed  the  causes  of  the 
tragedy.      All    the    dogs,    indeed,    (with 


ever,  hired  an  Indian,  Esau,  to  take  the 
party  across  the  Portage.  The  Indian 
did  so,  guided  the  party  for  five  days 
and,  January  1,  was  discharged  with  his 
pay,  $24.  Carter  proved  a  broken  reed ; 
a  route  looks  wonderfully  different  trav- 
elled the  opposite  direction,  where  there 
is  no  trail  it  is  easy  to  m^s  points  and 
in  hazy  or  misty  weather  all  kinds  of 
mistakes  may  happen. 

The  Inspectors  diary  told  the  story: 
they  reached  Wind  River  all  right,  Jan- 
uary 8,  and  proceeded  up  it  for  four 
days:  when  they  did  not  find  Forest 
1  ink  up  which  they  were  to  go  to  cross 
the  divide,  Carter  was  sent  ahead  to 
look  for  the  Portage  but  could  not  find 
it.  They  turned  back  for  five  miles 
and  went  up  a  Creek  Carter  thought  was 
Forrest  Creek  but  it  was  not;  then  up 
another  stream  which  was  also  not  the 
right  one.  Again  Carter  was  sent  out, 
but  in  vain  :  he  did  not  know  one  river 
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fore  the  magistrate  (N.  Y.  Code  Crini. 
Proc.  Section  791).  A  search  warrant 
may  be  sought  by  police  officers  only  Jor 
the  purpose  of  taking  from  a  place 
where  it  may  be  concealed  or  from  the 
possession  of  a  person  who  may  have 
it,  property  which  has  been  stolen,  prop- 
erty which  has  been  used  to  commit  a 
felony,  property  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony  or  property  which  is  being  con- 
cealed to  prevent  its  discovery  (N.  Y. 
Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  792).  A  po- 
lice officer  who  seeks  a  warrant  must 
make  affidavit  showing  probable  cause, 
particularly  describing  the  property, 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  naming  or  describing  the 
person.  (N.  Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  Sec- 
tion 793.) 

The  magistrate  before  issuing  a 
search  warrant  must  examine  the  com- 
plainant and  his  witnesses  under  oath, 
must  reduce  their  testimony  to  writing 
and  must  have  them  sign  it  (N.  Y.  Code 
Crim.  Proc.  Section  794).  A  search  war- 
rant may  be  served  only  by  the  officer 
to  whom  it  is  directed  (N.  Y.  Code 
Crim.  Proc.  Section  798)  and  it  must 
be  endorsed  for  day  service  unless  there 
are  positive  affidavits  that  property  is 
on  the  person  or  place  to  be  searched  in 
which  case  it  may  be  endorsed  for  day 
or  night  service.  (X.  Y.  Code  Crim. 
Proc.  Section  801).  A  search  warrant 
must  be  executed  in  X'ew  York  City 
within  five  days  and  in  any  other  county 
of  the  State  within  ten  days,  and  after 
such  period  it  becomes  void,  (N.  Y. 
Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  802). 

An  officer  taking  property  under  a 
search  warrant  must  give  a  receipt  there- 
for to  the  person  from  whom  he  takes 
it  or  leave  such  receipt  on  the  premises 
(X.  Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  803). 
The  officer  executing  a  search  warrant 
must  also  submit  an  inventory-  of  the 
property  taken  to  the  magistrate  who  is 
required  by  law  to  deliver  a  copy  to  the 
applicant  for  the  search  warrant  and  a 
copy  to  the  person  from  whom  the 
property  was  taken  (N.  V.  Code  Crim. 
Proc.  Sections  805-806).  If  the  grounds 
for  the  warrant  are  controverted  the 
magistrate  must  take  testimony  (X.  Y. 
Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  807). 

Property  taken  under  a  search  war- 
rant must  be  returned  to  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  taken  if  no  probable 
cause  is  found  by  the  magistrate  (K. 
Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  809)  and 
it  must  be  sent  to  the  higher  court  for 
the  action  of  the  Grand  Jury  if  probable 
cause  is  found  (X.  Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc. 
Section  810).  A  person  who  applies  for 
a  search  warrant  without  probable  cause 
(X.  Y.  Code  Crim.  Proc.  Section  811) 
an  officer  who  wilfully  exceeds  his 
authority  in  executing  a  search  warrant 
is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  (X'.  Y.  Code 
Crim.    Proc.    Section   812). 


III.       MOTOR    VEHICLE    LICENSES 

Question  :  What  are  the  provisions  of 
the  law  regarding  licenses  for  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  driven  vehicles? 

Owners.  Every  motor  vehicle  shall  be 
registered  by  the  owner  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vehicle.  The  name,  age,  and 
residence  of  the  owner  and  a  certificate 
that  it  is  used  only  for  commercial  pur- 
poses if  such  be  the  case.  (X.  Y.  High- 
way Law  Section  282.)  No  person  un- 
der the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  law- 
fully operate  a  motor  vehicle  except  in 
the  presence  of  a  licensed  chauffeur  or 
owner  (N.  Y.  Highway  Law  Section 
282,  Par.  2).  Upon  the  payment  of  the 
prescribed  registration  fee  by  the  owner 
the  Secretary  of  State  will  issue  to  the 
registrant  a  certificate  of  registration 
and  two  number  plates  to  be  attached 
to  the  motor  vehicle.  (N.  Y.  Highway 
Law  Section  282,  Par.  4.)  No  motor 
vehicle  may  lawfully  be  operated  with- 
out having  these  number  plates  prom 
inently  displayed.  (N.  Y.  Highway  Law 
Section  283),  but  motor  vehicles  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  other  states  which 
grant  reciprocity  to  the  citizens  of  this 
state  are  exempt  from  the  New  York 
Law  if  they  comply  with  the  laws  of 
their  own  state.  (N.  Y.  Highway  Law 
Section  285).  The  law  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  registration  by  a  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  of  all  the  motor  ve- 
hicles in  his  stock  and  of  the  issue 
to  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  of  a 
single  number  to  be  attached  to  all  of 
his  motor  vehicles.  (X.  Y.  Highway 
Law  Section  284.) 

Chauffeurs :  Applicants  for  a  chauf- 
feur's license  are  required  to  pay  a 
license  fee  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  furnish  a  recent  photograph  and  to 
qualify  in  a  practical  examination  or 
road  test.  They  must  be  eighteen  years 
of  age.  Chauffeurs'  licenses  are  num- 
bered and  may  be  restricted  to  a  par- 
ticular type  of  vehicle.  Each  licensed 
chauffer  is  furnished  by  the  Secretary 
<>f  State  with  a  licence  bearing  the 
chauffeur's  photograph  and  autograph 
and  with  a  badge  which  must  be  worn 
by  him  in  a  conspicuous  place  while 
driving.  (X*.  Y.  Highway  Law  Section 
289.) 

IV.       SPEED    REGULATIONS 

Question:  What  are  the  rates  of 
speed  permissible  for  automobiles  un- 
der varying  conditions? 

Answer:  Motor  vehicles  must  be 
driven  at  all  times  in  a  careful  and  pru- 
dent manner  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  so 
as  not  to  endanger  the  property  of  an- 
other or  the  life  or  limb  or  any  person, 
and  driving  at  a  rate  of  speed  in  ex- 
cesi  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  for  a  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter  mile  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  driving  at  a  rate 
uf  speed  which  is  not  careful  or  pru- 
denl  (N.  Y.  Highway  Law  Section  287). 


Any  city  or  incorporated  village  may 
make  its  own  speed  limitations  which, 
however,  shall  not  be  less  than  one  mile 
in  four  minutes  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  greater  rate  of  speed  for  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
driving  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  is  not 
careful  and  prudent.  When  such  local 
speed  regulations  are  adopted  signs  must 
be  posted  on  all  the  principal  highways 
reading  "Incorporated  Village  of  Blank. 
Slow  Down  to  Blank  Miles  an  Hour," 
with  an  arrow  showing  the  direction  in 
which  motor  vehicles  must  slow  down 
(N.  Y.  Highway  Law  Section  288). 

V.  CONFESSION  UNDER  THREATS 

Question :  A  woman  who  knew  that 
she  was  suspected  of  stealing  a  watch 
was  approached  by  detectives  who  said, 
"We  have  enough  on  you  to  convict  you 
and  you  may  as  well  own  up."  The 
woman  believing  the  detective,  confes- 
sed. May  such  a  confession  be  used 
against  the  woman  at  the  trial.  Give 
reasons   for  your  answer. 

The  Law :  Under  the  statute  in  New 
York  State  the  confession  of  a  de- 
fendant whether  in  the  course  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  or  to  a  private  person 
c.n  be  given  in  evidence  against  him 
unless  made  under  the  influence  of  /ear, 
produced-  by  threats,  or  unless  made  un- 
on  a  stipulation  of  the  district  attorney 
that  the  defendant  shall  not  be  prose- 
cuted therefor  but  such  a  confession  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction 
without  additional  proof  that  the  crime 
charged  has  been  committed  (N.  Y. 
Code  Crim.  Proc.   Section  '395). 

Justice  Miller  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  said  in  a  case 
in  which  a  confession  was  obtained  by 
police  officers  under  substantially  the 
same  circumstances  as  are  given  in  this 
examination  question  that  "the  words  of 
the  constable  did  not  amount  to  a  threat 
and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
declarations  of  the  defendant  were  in- 
duced by  fear  (People  vs.  McCallam  103 
X.  Y.  587).  Similarly  in  another  case 
in  which  the  police  officer  had  told  the 
prisoner  before  he  confessed  that  "he 
was  in  a  bad  fix  and  had  got  caught  at 
last."  The  Court  of  Appeals  held  the 
confession  admissable  there  being  no 
evidence  of  any  threat  by  the  officer. 
(People  vs.  Went  37  N.  Y.  304.) 

Answer:  The  confession  in  this  case 
may  be  used  against  the  prisoner  because 
it  was  not  made  under  the  influence  of 
fear  produced  by  threats. 


TO    EMPLOY    POLICEWOMAN 

The  city  commission  of  Yakima, 
Washington,  announced,  on  January  16, 
their  decision  to  hire  a  woman  protect- 
ive officer. 


Captain  Dean  S.  Arnold,  of  Dallas. 
Texas,  completed  the  32nd  anniversary 
of  his  connection  with  the  police  de- 
partment of  that  city.  Captain  Arnold 
has  served  in  practically  every  capa- 
city during  the  time  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  department.  He  has  served 
under  nine  different  chiefs. 
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(ran  Mother  ami  was  completely  lost. 
The  provision*  wire  almost  gone  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  turn  back, 
kill  and  rat  the  dogs  until  they  could 
meet  Indians.  Says  the  despairing  In- 
■ptctor:  "We  have  been  a  week  look- 
ing for  a  river  to  take  us  over  the  di- 
liut  there  are  dozens  of  rivers  and 
1   am   at  a  loss." 

January'  18,  191 1,  the  party  turned 
back  being  then  265  miles  from  Fori 
McPherson  and  211  from  Dawson. 
They  had  travelled  continuously  (with 
only  one  day  off)  from  December  2ist, 
1910,  until  January  17,  1911,  27  days  of 
travel,  a  distance  of  340  miles.  The  hor- 
rors of  the  return  voyage  are  set  out  in 
simple  language;  the  trail  was  excep- 
tionally heavy,  the  men  were  breaking 
through  the  ice  continually,  getting  wet, 
and  the  cold  was  intense.  The  entries 
run  (below  zero)  300,  240,  390,  430, 
460,  650,  etc.,  before  the  turn  back, 
thereafter  37°.  39°.  43°.  50°,  620,  64°,  etc. 
The  distance  made  per  day  ranged 
from  6  to  18  miles.  .By  January  29, 
"man  and  dogs  very  weak,"  the  next 
day  "all  hands  feeling  sick,  supposed 
to  be  from  eating  dogs'  liver";  Febru- 
ary 3,  "Men  and  dogs  very  thin  and 
weak  and  cannot  travel  far.  We  have 
travelled  about  200  miles  on  dog  meat 
and  have  still  about  too  miles  to  go,  but 
I  think  we  will  make  it  all  right,  but 
will  have  only  three  or  four  dogs  left." 
February  5  is  the  last  entry  (they  had 
then  gone  230  miles  on  dog  meat)  "killed 
another  dog  tonight,  have  only  five  dogs 
now  and  can  go  only  a  few  miles  a 
day ;  everybody  breaking  out  on  the 
body  and  skin  peeling  off."  But  the 
gallant  men  still  bore  on — it  is  prob- 
able that  they  lived  for  five  to  seven 
days  after  that  time;  and  they  all  got 
to  within  35  miles  of  Fort  McPherson, 
the  Inspector  and  Carter  within  25,  al- 
most within  sight  of  home  and  safety. 
The  Inspector  was  the  last  to  succumb; 
his  last  record  is  his  will  written  with 
charcoal  leaving  everything  to  his  moth- 
er in  far  off  Halifax,  and  ending  "God 
bless  all." 

In  this  the  greatest  tragedy  in 
the  history  of  the  force,  there  per- 
ished as  noble  a  band  of  heroes  as  even 
our  English  speaking  races  have  ever 
produced.  Their  bodies  were  reverently 
lifted  and  taken  to  Fort  McPherson 
where  they  were  decently  coffined  and 
becomingly  laid  to  rest  with  military 
rs  amid  the  mourning  of  the  small 
hand  at  the  Fort.  Peace  be  to  their 
ashes. 

There  were  persons  of  much  experi- 
ence who  thought  and  said  that  the 
party  would  have  pulled  through  had 
they  not  eaten  dogs'  liver;  but  that  was 
not  the  official  opinion.  The  three 
causes  officially  assigned  for  the  tragedy 
namely  the  small  amount  of  provision 
.  the  omission  to  take  an  Indian 
guide    and    the    seven    days'    delay    in 


turning  back  when  they  failed  to  find 
the  Creek,  are  all  explicable.  The  In- 
spector expected  to  arrive  at  Dawson 
with  the  provision  taken,  eked  out  per- 
haps by  game;  and  he  would  have  done 
so  beyond  question  but  for  Carter's  fail- 
ure to  guide  the  right  way.  Carter's 
assurances  were  accepted  because  he  was 
an  old-timer  and  a  former  member  of 
the  force  and  it  seemed  like  waste  of 
money  to  hire  an  Indian  for  the  job; 
the  delay  was  due  to  anxiety  to  per- 
form the  patrol  and  not  to  return  to 
Fort  McPherson  defeated.  It  is  just 
such  bull-dog  determination  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  have  made  the  breed 
what  it  is.  Let  the  Marne,  St.  Julicn, 
Yimy  Kidge  and  Chateau  Thierry  bear 
witness  what  it  is.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  disastrous 
had  they  not  failed  to  fall  in  with  In- 
dians who  have  been  met  with  on  almost 
every  other  occasion. 

This  sad  event  brought  vividly  back 
the  recollection  of  the  marvellous  escape 
of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Yukon  (Bis- 
hop Stringer)  two  years  before.  The 
Bishop  left  Fort  McPherson  for  Daw- 
son with  a  party  on  September  1,  1908. 
When  he  got  to  the  head  of  Rat  River, 
one  of  his  natives  took  sick  and  the 
Bishop  brought  him  back  to  Huskie 
River  where  he  engaged  another  native. 
At  McDougall  Pass,  the  rest  of  the 
party  turned  back  leaving  the  Bishop 
and  Mr.  Johnson  to  continue  the  trip. 
On  the  Bell  River  they  were  caught  in 
the  young  ice  and  had  to  leave  their 
canoe  and  walk  to  La  Pierre  House. 
From  that  place,  they  started  overland 
to  the  Fort,  85  miles  away,  and  gen- 
erally made  in  four  or  five  days;  they 
got  lost  in  the  mountains.  They  had 
but  three  days'  provisions  when  they 
started,  but  were  able  to  get  some  ptar- 
migan and  berries;  at  one  time,  however, 
they  were  reduced  to  boiling  and  eating 
their  seal-skin  water  boots.  They  ar- 
rived at  Fort  McPherson  after  26  days 
from  La  Pierre  House,  starving  and  very 
weak.  But  the  Bishop  was  not  cast 
down,  he  rested  up  a  bit  and  left  the 
Fort,  November  5,  arriving  at  Dawson, 
December  23,  a  trip  of  48  days. 

FORCE    LOOK    AFTER    INSANE 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  police  is  to 
look  after  the  insane.  Insanity  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth  and  it  accounts  for  many 
tragedies  which  otherwise  would  be 
crimes.  For  example,  there  was,  per- 
haps still  is,  a  whole  class  of  Indians 
of  unsound  mind  who  were  believed  to 
indulge  in  cannibalism ;  these  were 
called  "We'h-ti-Koo"  and  were  often 
made  away  with  by  their  people  to  pre- 
vent them  killing  and  eating  other  mem- 
bers of  their  family  or  tribe.  Some- 
times a  missionary  would  take  charge  of 
them  in  the  incipient  stages  of  insan- 
ity, but  oftener  they  were   slain. 

Whites  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 


mental  disease  and  some  of  the  most 
anxious  of  the  duties  of  the  police  are 
connected  with  these  unfortunates. 
One  story  will  suffice  as  a  sample:  At 
Fort  Chipewyan  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca  there  was  an  insane  man 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  send  south  for 
trejtment,  and  Constable  A.  Pedley  was 
detached  for  this  work.  His  story  will 
he  told  in  his  own  words : 

"I  left  Chipewyan  in  charge  of  the 
lunatic  on  December  17,  1904,  with  the 
interpreter  and  two  dog  trains.  After 
travelling  for  five  days  through  slush 
and  water  up  to  our  knees,  we  arrived 
at  Fort  McKay  on   December  22. 

"Owing  to  the  extreme  •  cold,  the 
prisoner's  feet  were  frost  bitten.  I  did 
all  I  could  to  relieve  him,  and  pur- 
chased some  large  moccassins  to  allow 
more  wrappings  for  his  feet. 

'1  travelled  without  accident  until  the 
27th  reaching  Big  Weechume  Lake. 
Here  I  had  to  lay  off  a  day  to  procure 
a  guide,  as  there  was  no  trail. 

"I  arrived  at  Lac  La  Biche  on  the 
31st,  and  secured  a  team  of  horses  to 
carry  me  to  Fort  Saskatchewan.  I  ar- 
rived 011  January  7,  1905,  and  handed 
over   my  prisoner. 

"During  the  earlier  part  of  the  trip 
the  prisoner  was  very  weak  and  re- 
fused to  eat,  but  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  trip  he  developed  a  good  appetite 
and  got  stronger." 

This  trip  of  some  400  miles  was  not 
the  whole  journey.  It  was  necessary  to 
transfer  the  lunatic  to  Calgary,  150  miles 
further  south.  Dr.  Rouleau,  reports  of 
him:  "He  was  badly  frozen  about  his 
feet  and  the  exposure  to  the  cold  had 
caused  paralysis  of  the  tongue  for  sev- 
eral days.  Every'  care  and  attention  was 
given  him  at  the  hospital  (to  which  he 
was  transferred)  with  the  result  that  he 
was  discharged  on  February  23  with  the 
loss  only  of  the  first  joint  of  his  big 
toe.  His  mind  and  speech  was  as  good 
as  ever.     His  life  was  saved." 

The  story  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
Commissioner  completes  it : 

"Constable  Pedley  commenced  his  re- 
turn trip  to  Fort  Chipewyan.  When  he 
left  Fort  Saskatchewan  he  was  appar- 
ently in  good  health ;  but  at  Lac  La 
Biche,  he  went  violently  insane  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hardships  of  his  trip,  and 
his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  charge. 
He  was  brought  back  to  Fort  Saskatch- 
ewan, and  then  transferred  to  Brandon 
Asylum.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  after 
spending  six  months  there,  he  recovered 
his  mind  and  returned  to  headquarters. 
He  was  granted  three  months'  leave,  and 
is  now  at  duty  as  well  as  ever." 

The  rule  of  the  Force  is  that  crime 
will  he  dealt  with,  investigated,  prose- 
cuted, no  matter  how  remote  the  place, 
how  dangerous  the  journey,  how  great 
the  cost. 

Almost  at  random,  the  eye  meets  an 
account  of  an  Inspector  who,  hearing 
of  a  supposed  murder,  was  absent  132 
days  and  travelled  1,750  miles  by  canoe 
and    dog    train,    only    to    find    when    he 
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held  an  inquest  that  the  death  was  clear- 
ly accidental. 

One  notorious  murderer  was  brought 
back  from  Idaho  and  other  criminals 
from  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

COOPERATION     BY    R.     N.     W.     M.     P. 

The  R.  N.  W.  M.  P.  has  always  acted 
in  harmony  with  the  authorities  south  of 
the  49th  parellel  or  across  the  interna- 
tional boundary  in  Alaska.  When  there 
is  need  of  force  just  across  the  bound- 
ary, the  police  will,  indeed,  firmly  re- 
fuse to  interfere  "officially,"  but  some 
will  occasionally  step  over  as  "private 
persons."  There  is  not  yet  quite  free 
trade  in  criminals  but  each  country- 
gives  every  facility  to  the  other  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  its  undesirable  citi- 
zens. 

"Little  Joe,"  the  Greek,  did  not 
approve  of  this  reciprocity.  Near  Dis- 
covery on  Last  Chance  Creek  in  the  Yu- 
kon, human  bones  were  found  shat- 
tered in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  mur- 
der. The  policeman  near  by  at  once 
traced  out  and  located  some  twenty  men 
who  had  disappeared.  One,  Louis  Bel- 
lais,  he  could  not  locate ;  but  his  partner 
"Little  Joe"  was  heard  of  at  Nome, 
Alaska,  with  plenty  of  money.  On  the 
request  of  the  police  authorities,  the 
Colonel  commanding  the  U.  S.  troops 
in  Alaska  arrested  "Little  Joe" ;  and  he 
was  sent  to  Victoria,"  B.  C,  by  boat,  soon 
to  return  to  the  Yukon  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  crime. 

That  this  Force  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  quiet  and  law  abiding  condi- 
tion of  our  Great  West,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Its  power  is  generally  respected ; 
but  the  fools  are  not  all  dead  and  no 
country  has  a  monopoly  of  the  article. 
With  one  instance  out  of  many,  this  pa- 
per will  close. 

In    1903,    the   Commissioner   issued   a 


circular  to  all  detachments  to  warn  the 
newly  arrived  and  arriving  American 
immigrants  that  carrying  revolvers  was 
forbidden  by  our  laws.  The  warning 
was  generally  heeded ;  but  the  idea  that 
guns  could  be  pulled  to  frighten  citizens 
prevailed  in  a  few  instances: 

"The  quiet  town  of  Weyburn,  on  the 
Soo  line,  was  much  disturbed  by  a  man 
who  came  from  Idaho.  He  paraded  the 
streets  of  Weyburn  in  the  afternoon, 
shooting  holes  through  the  verandah  of 
one  of  the  hotels.  A  citizen  who  had  his 
head  out  of  a  window  was  ordered  to 
take  it  in  or  he  would  put  a  hole  in  it. 
Another  citizen  was  compelled  to  hold 
his  hat  while  he  took  a  shot  at  it.  When 
this  citizen  told  him  to  keep  quiet  or  he 
would  be  run  in,  his  reply  was  that 
there  was  no  Canadian  who  could  ar- 
rest him.  He  did  not  stop  at  this ;  he 
offered  to  bet  $23  that  no  North  West 
Mounted  Police  could  arrest  him.  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace  telegraphed  to  Hal- 
brite  for  Constable  Lett  who  arrested 
this  wild  and  woolly  man  in  the  board- 
ing house.  He  took  the  revolver  from 
him,  and  then  with  the  same  gun  he 
compelled  him  to  hold  up  his  hands  to 
receive  the  bracelets,  which  were  ad- 
justed in  quick  order."  This  met  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  many  American 
citizens  who  did  not  believe  in  the  silly 
practice  of  allowing  one  man  to  terrorize 
a  town  for  his  amusement.  The  Great 
West  has  no  use  for  romance  of  this 
character,  it  is  determined  to  be  gov- 
erned by  common  sense,  and  the  Royal 
North  West  Mounted  Police  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  common   sense. 

The  force  is  at  the  present  time  be- 
low normal  but  is  to  be  recruited  up  to 
the  full  number  of  1,200  at  once.  The 
Mounted  Squadrons  over  seas  will  be 
soon  brought  home  and  will  be  allowed 
tu  rejoin  their  old  force — which  will 
likely   make  the   required   number. 


Circumstantial  Evidence 

(Concluded   from  page  9) 


statement  signed  by  the  hotel  man,  was 
sent  at  once  to  the  governor. 

One  day  the  warden  of  Joliet  sat  in 
his  office  and  smoked.  Two  or  three 
times  his  pipe  went  out,  and  he  sat  and 
stared  at  the  blotter  on  his  desk.  Near 
his  elbow  was  a  folded  paper.  The 
cold  efficiency  of  its  outline  oppressed 
him.  He  realized,  perhaps,  how  often 
the  eyes  of  justice  are  blinded  by  the 
mechanical  idiocy  of  logic.  He  turned 
in  his  chair  and  pressed  a  button  under- 
neath the  shelf  of  his  desk.  "Send 
10,098  to  me,  at  once,"  he  curtly  inform- 
ed the  guard  who  answered  the  sum- 
mons. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  hulking  form 
came  shuffling  listlessly  into  the  office 
and  stood  before  the  warden.  The  en- 
tire bearing  of  the  man  was  dejected, 
spiritless,  utterly  indifferent. 

"William,"  said  the  warden,  "how 
would  you  like  to  leave  here?" 

Not  a  flicker,  nor  the  faintest  shadow 


of  emotion  passed  over  the  sullen,  dull 
face.  "Oh,  all  right,  sir,  I  guess,"  he 
said.     His   voice  seemed  very  tired. 

"Then  go  and  pack  your  things  at 
once." 

Stout  ambled  out  again,  and  rolled 
up  his  few  belongings  in  a  bundle.  He 
returned  for*  the  customary  $10,  which 
is  given  to  all  prisoners  when  they 
leave.  But  he  showed  no  more  emotion 
than  at  first,  and  seemed  indifferent  as 
to  whether  he  went  or  stayed. 

"And  the  last  I  saw  of  him,"  said  the 
warden's  father  later,  in  telling  the 
story  "was  a  shambling,  swaying  fig- 
ure, who  wandered  aimlessly  up  the  road 
seeming  neither  to  realize  nor  care  that 
lie  was  free  once  more.  So  much  for 
circumstantial   evidence." 

But  how  did  that  revolver  holster  get 
into  the  farmer's  possession?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  McLaughry 
gravely,  "Stout  gave  it  to  him  as  a 
slight  token  of  their  brief  acquaintance. 


News  from  New  Jersey 
Towns 

KEARNY,    N.    J.,    POLICE   DEPARTMENT 

Each  man  of  the  Kearny  department 
has  been  granted  a  $200.00  increase 
from  January  1,  1919.  The  present  sal- 
aries are:  Chief,  $2,000;  Captain,  $1,800; 
two  Lieutenants,  $1,750;  two  Sergeants, 
$1,650;  ten  Patrolmen,  $1,500;  five  Pa- 
trolmen, $1,300;  one  Patrolman,  $1,100. 
Those  not  receiving  $1,500  per  year,  in- 
crease $100  per  year  till  $1,500  is 
reached. 

This  department  has  one  regular  pa- 
trolman in  army,  and  6  probationary 
patrolmen  in  the  army,  and  one  that 
was  in  the  army,  now  honorably  dis- 
charged. And  if  Police  Commissioner 
William  F.  Davis  has  his  way  the  7  pro- 
bationers will  be  made  regular  patrol- 
men as  soon  as  Uncle  Sam  discharges 
them  from  his  service. 

The  men  in  Uncle  Sam's  service 
are,  Patrolman  John  E.  Ferguson,  37th 
Engineers;  Chancemen  Frank  D.  Mclv- 
ers,  Corp.,  Co.  E  nth  Eng.  Railway; 
Joseph  Miller,  baker,  312th  Infantry ; 
Henry  J.  Bell,  3d  Co.  4th  Reg.  Motor 
Mech.  Air  Service;  Robert  Paterson, 
Corp.,  Supply  Co.,  1 12th  H.  F.  Artillery; 
Frank  MacHattie,  horseshoer,  Battery 
E,  112th  H.  F.  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. ;  Will- 
iam Randall,  Motor  Mech.,  Air  Service, 
stationed  in  Virginia;  Joseph  Hutcher- 
son,  hon.  discharged,  H.  F.  Artillery. 


HARRISON,    N.    J.,    POLICE    DEPARTMENT 

Each  man  of  Harrison  granted  an  in- 
crease of  $200  and  4  new  men  $1,200  to 
start. 

Chief,  $2,200;  Lieutenent,  $1,700;  2 
Sergeants,  $1,600;  10  Patrolmen,  $1,500; 
6  Patrolmen,  $1,400;  4  Patrolmen,  $1,- 
200,  per  year,  paid  twice  a  month.  One 
Chauffeur  $1,400  a  year. 

One  Patrolman,  P.  J.  McGingar,  sta- 
tioned at  Kelley  Field,  Texas,  Air  Ser- 
vice, received  full  pay  while  in  service, 
$1,400  a  year. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  SOUTH   ORANGE,    N.   J. 

Members  of  the  police  department  of 
South  Orange  went  before  the  people 
on  Election  Day  and  people  voted  them 
an  increase  in  salary,  each  man  increase 
$200  a  year.  Chief  to  receive  $1,650, 
three  Sergeants,  $1,450  each ;  Patrolmen, 
$1,300  each  per  year.  Sergeant  Jacob 
Helf  was  named  Acting  Chief  to  suc- 
ceed Chief  Arthur  J.  Boyle,  who  re- 
signed to  go  into  business.  Resignation 
to  go  into  effect,  January  6,  1919.  Act- 
ing Chief  Helf  is  35  years  old,  single, 
born  Newark,  N.  J.  Been  a  resident 
of  South  Orange  Township  about  9 
years,  5  of  which  he  was  a  member  of 
police  department.  He  was  a  motor 
cycle  officer  up  until  November.  He 
was  promoted  from  patrolman  to  ser- 
geant about  I  year  ago.  His  choice  to 
succeed  Chief  Boyle  is  a  popular  choice 
as  he  is  well  liked  by  the  citizens,  chil- 
dren and  members  of  police  department 
and  is  known  to  all  as  Jake. 
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floor  of  his  hovel  The  body  of  his 
md,  partly  clad,  with  a 
built !  hole  in  the  head,  on  a  landing  of 
the  stairway  to  the  upper  floor.  A 
lamp,  presumably  carried  by  the  woman, 

iniiml  beside  the  body.  !'■ 
Reed's  bed  a  wooden  mallet  was  found 
and  it  was  evident  from  all  the  cir- 
COnutaacc*  that  this  mallet  had  been 
used  to  crush  his  skull  as  he  lay  in 
bed.  The  mallet  was  the  property  of 
Reed  and  was  identified  by  acquaint- 
mc  they  had  often  seen  in  his 
•table  nearby.  Indications  that  a  stall 
in  the  stable  had  been  used  for  stabling 
a  hor.se  during  the  night  of  the  murder 
were  seen  in  the  presence  of  fresh 
droppings  on  the  floor.  It  was  believed 
that  someone  who  was  acquainted  with 
Reed  and  in  his  confidence  had  gone  to 
hi*  place  in  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  of 
M.mt  kind  and  having  come  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  had  been  invited  by 
Heed  to  remain  over  night  with  him. 
Some  even  believe  that  the  murderer 
may  have  gone  to  bed  with  Reed  after 
ting  the  mallet  within  reach.  This 
theory  also  comprehends  the  belief  that 
when  Reed  fell  asleep  the  murderer 
rendered  him  helpless  by  a  terrific  blow 
on  the  head  from  the  mallet  and  after 
stuffing  part  of  a  sheet  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dying  money  shark,  finished  him 
by  a  succession  of  blows. 

It  was  also  figured  out  that  the  mur- 
derer upon  hearing  the  sister  who  was 
undoubtedly  awakened  and  alarmed  by 
the  commotion  down  stairs,  stood  on  the 
stairway  to  meet  and  shoot  her  in  case 
she  came  in  his  direction  or  to  shoot 
her  anyway.  She  had  evidently  put  on 
a  petticoat  and,  having  lighted  a  kero- 
sene lamp,  started  to  go  down  the 
stairs  when  a  bullet  in  tbe  head  dropped 
her  dead  in  her  tracks.  The  finding  of 
the  bodies  late  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day  by  a  caller  was  the  first  inti- 
mation the  police  had  that  murder  had 
lieen  committed.  A  search  of  the  house 
and  a  rigid  inquiry  into  Reed's  deal- 
ings have  not  to  this  day  revealed  the 
motive  for  the  double  crime.  Nothing 
was  stolen  as  far  as  has  ever  been 
learned  and  no  document  or  foreclosure 
hai  ever  been  unearthed  that  would 
".y  reason  for  the  crime.  Spec- 
ulation, theory  and  guesswork  became 
the  rule  and  soon  there  was  confusion, 
chaos  and  all  kinds  of  wild  conjectures. 
Many  were  taken  to  the  police  station 
and  questioned  but  none  was  ever 
brought  to  trial  No  one  was  found 
who  coiilil  say  he  <>r  she  saw  the  rig 
that  drove  in  and  out   of   Reed's  yard 

cht  of  the  crime  and  no  one  has 
ever  been  located  who  could  positively 
state  they  heard  the  revolver  shot  that 
killed  Blanche  Reed.     Many  deductions 

been   made   but   no  one   has  ever 

lirought  to  book  for  this  most  fa- 
mous crime  in  the  history  of  North 
Adam*. 


IMNNKtN     MAKE   CHIEF    IN    IOCO 

Every  serious  offense  since  the  Reed 
murder  has  been  redressed  and  many 
famous  instances  of  courage  and  even 
heroism  could  be  related  did  time  and 
space  permit.  Chief  Dinneen  has  him- 
self taken  a  hand  in  the  pursuit  and  ar- 
rest of  many  famous  crooks  and  crim- 
inals and  his  name  is  well  known  to 
them  as  a  fearless  and  intelligent  officer. 

His  captains  and  men  are  truly  repre- 
sentative oi  the  community  and  include 
patrolmen  who  are  fair  types  of  the 
average  resident  of  North  Adams.  They 
are  for  most  part  natives  of  the  city 
or  its  immediate  vicinity  and  know  its 
ways   and  its  people. 

The  population  of  North  Adams  is 
made  up  much  the  same  as  other  mill 
cities.  There  is  a  growing  foreign  ele- 
ment, mostly  Poles  and  Italians,  but  it 
must  be  added  to  their  credit  that  the 
foreign  colonics  giye  the  police  little  or 
no  trouble.  Stabbing  affairs  are  not 
frequent  and  aside  from  drunkenness, 
there  is  little  in  the  way  of  crime  among 
ihem.  All  this  is  because  the  foreigners 
are  intelligently  handled  and  are  neither 
abused  nor  pampered. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  effic- 
iency of  the  North  Adams  police  force 
will  be  seen  in  the  recent  year  of  no- 
license  the  city  has  experienced.  Talk 
was  frequent  about  inability  to  enforce 
no-liccnse  conditions.  This  was  soon 
silenced.  The  city  was  almost  as  dry 
as  Sahara  during  the  dry  year.  In  fact 
it  drew  the  attention  and  praise  of  no- 
license  advocates  for  miles  around  and 
it  was  a  fine  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  policing  line. 

The  industrial  aspect  of  the  city's 
life  brings  the  police  into  contact  with 
many  problems  peculiar  to  communities 
of  that  type.  The  large  textile  and  boot 
and  shoe  factories  employ  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  many  of  them 
change  their  employment  and  their  res 
idence   frequently. 

North  Adams  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments are  among  the  leaders  in  point 
of  size  and  reputation  for  first  class 
product  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  largest  print  works  in  this  country, 
the  \rnold  Print  Works,  long  regarded 
as  the  city's  chief  industry,  stands 
among  the  first  in  the  land.  This  plant 
grew  up  with  the  city  and  its  men  arc 
typical  representatives  of  the  kind  of 
people  who  live  in  North  Adams  from 
the  highest  official  to  the  most  humble 
worker,  The  management  of  the  plant 
is  liberal,  considerate  and  good.  The 
Windsor  Print  Works,  too,  is  among 
the  leaders  in  the  print  cloth  business, 
and  no  firm  enjoys  a  better  or  higher 
regard  for  its  dealings  with  its  em- 
ployes than  does  this  one.  Many  of  the 
men  have  been  employed  at  the  plant 
for  more  than  30  years.  The  product 
is  first  class  and  the  plant  is  especially 
well  manager  and  well  handled. 


The  city's  second  largest  employer  of 
labor  and  largest  taxpayer  is  the  Hoosac 
Cotton  Mills,  one  of  the  biggest  con- 
cerns in  western  Massachusetts.  This 
plant  employs  around  1,200  and  turns 
out  fancy  cotton  and  silk  goods  that 
have  a  splendid  reputation  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  resident  manager  is  \V.  K. 
Greer,  who  is  known  in  North  Adams 
as  a  high-minded  and  thoroughly  effic- 
ient mill  man  as  well  as  an  interested 
and  useful  citizen. 

Of  industrial  interest  also  is  the  plant 
of  the  Windsor  Print  Company,  which 
is  the  largest  plant  of  its  kind  in  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

The  business  was  founded  in  1830  and 
started  with  two  printing  machines. 
This  was  augmented  as  necessity  de- 
manded, and  today  the  concern  employs 
more  than  800  men  and  the  buildings 
cover  more  than  nine  acres  of  space. 
Mr.  David  A.  Russell  is  general  man- 
ager, Jos.  Bennet,  is  superintendent, 
Walton  Ferguson,  president,  Walton 
Ferguson,  treasurer  and  Fred  T.  How- 
ard holds  the  office  of  vice  president 
and  general  sales  manager. 

Other  concerns  worthy  of  note  as 
leaders  in  their  respective  lines  are 
Hoosac  Worsted  Mills,  Blackinton  Mills, 
Xorah  Adams  Manufacturing  Company, 
and  the  Strong,  Hewat  mills,  makers  of 
woolens  and  worsteds ;  the  Greylock 
mills,  Barber  Leather  Co.,  Jas.  Hunter 
Machine  Co.,  Weber  Bros.  Shoe  Co., 
George  E.  Keith  Co.  and  Wall,  Streetet 
&  Doyle,  the  three  latter  being  progress- 
sive  and  successful  shoe  manufacturing 
concerns,  the  Beaver  Mills,  makers  of 
automobile  tire  fabric,  H.  W.  Clark 
Biscuit  Company  and  the  Dean-Spen- 
cer  Leather   Company. 

The  relations  of  the  police  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  city  are  ex- 
tremely cordial  and  with  none  more  so 
than  with  the  mayor,  Hon.  Ezra  D. 
Whitaker.  His  honor  is  a  frequent  soc- 
ial caller  at  police  headquarters  and 
leaves  an  impression  always  by  his  gen- 
ial manner  and  deference  to  his  subor- 
dinates. Democratic  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach, he  is  on  intimate  terms  with  all 
the  officers  and  patrolmen  and  they 
respect  him  for  his  trust  in  their  chief 
and   themselves. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual trust  is  responsible  for  the  success 
and  well-being  of  this  model  New  Eng- 
land police  department  which  is  easily 
the  best  example  of  efficiency  without 
police  tyranny  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
this  section. 


Captain  Leo  Jenkins  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  was  presented  with  a  leather- 
upholstered  chair  on  Christmas  eve  by 
the  men  under  his  charge. 

ar  Martinsen,  former  Chief  of  Po- 
lice of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Sheriff  of  Hennepin  County 
Minnesota. 

J.  F.  Walker,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn,  has 
been  appointed  Chief  of  Police  of  that 
city   succeeding  Lewis   Harthill. 
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UNITED  ENGINEERING  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

BUILDERS  OF 

COMPLETE    MACHINERY    EQUIPMENT 

FOR 

IRON,   STEEL   AND    TUBE    WORKS 
Sand,  Chilled,  Steel  and  "Adamite"  Rolls 

CAST   STEEL   MACHINE   MOLDED   AND   CUT   GEARS    UP    TO    30 

FEET  DIAMETER 
STEEL  CASTINGS  UP  TO  50  TONS 

Rolling  Mill   Engines 

DROP  HAMMERS  —  TRIMMING  PRESSES 

High  Speed  Steam-Hydraulic  Forging  Presses 

"LARGEST  ROLL  MAKERS  IN   THE   WORLD,   MAKERS   OF   THE 

LARGEST  ROLLS" 

General  Office:    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 
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The   Psychology   of    the   Automobile 

By  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Etc., 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 


HAVING  been  called  to  preside  at  the  Criminal  Assizes 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  last  month,  I  was  somewhat  im- 
pressed with  a  phenomenon  not  quite  new  but  ex- 
hibiting a  new  phase. 

The  juries,  as  always  in  our  system,  showed  great  inde- 
pendence of  judgment :  while  respectfully  listening  to  the 
Judge's  charge  and  following  it  on  the  law,  they  exercised 
their  undoubted  right  as  freemen  to  determine  the  facts  ac- 
cording to  their  own  view. 

I  do  not,  however,  intend  to  write  of  the  jury,  but  rather 
of  some  of  those  who  were  tried.  There  were  no  less  than 
eight  persons  charged  with  killing  others  on  the  streets  of 
Toronto  by  running  them  down  with  automobiles,  and  their 
psychology  was  to  me  an  interesting  study. 

Without  a  single  exception  those  tried  before  me  swore 
that  they  were  running  about  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  Our 
statute  law  forbids  running  any  motor  vehicle  at  more  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  cities,  towns  or  villages  (R.  S.  O., 
1914,  c.  207,  s.  11  (1));  and  it  was  obvious  that  every  one 
of  those  tried  had  the  fixed  opinion,  participated  in  by  many 
of  the  witnesses,  that  he  might  run  at  any  speed,  so  long  as 
he  did  not  exceed  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Fifteen  miles  an 
hour  was,  over  and  over  again,  called  "the  lawful  speed";  and 
the  automobilist  was  firmly  convinced  that  what  was  not 
expressly  forbidden  was  permitted,  that  when  he  kept  his 
machine  under  fifteen  miles  an  hour  every  one  else  had  to 
look  out  for  himself. 

Must  Guard  Pedestrians. 

The  look  of  amazement  which  came  over  their  faces  when 
I  told  the  jury. that  I  had  seen  an  automobile  going  at  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  was  too  fast,  was  genuine;  there  wa9 
no  camouflage  about  it,  and  it  spoke  volumes  for  their  con- 
ception of  the  law.  Equally  difficult  for  them  to  understand 
was  the  doctrine  that  they  had  to  guard  against  the  negli- 
gence or  inadvertence  of  others  on  the  streets,  if  they  had 
reason  to  anticipate  such  negligence  or  inadvertence.  If  one 
runs  down  another  negligently  and  is  sued  for  damages,  >• 
is,  of  course,  a  perfect  defense  in  our  law  (as  well  as  in 
England  and  many  of  the  United  States)  to  prove  that  that 
other  was  also  negligent,  and  that  his  negligence  contributed 
to  cause  the  accident:  this  law  every  one  knows  and  most 
chauffeurs  act  upon  it.  But  in  the  criminal  law,  the  rule  is 
different:  the  people  have  an  interest  in  preserving  the  life 
and  limbs  of  every  citizen,  and  the  law  will  not  permit  one 
who  has  killed  another  by  negligence  to  shield  himself  be- 
hind the  fact  that  that  other  was  also  negligent.  Cain's  jibe, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  outworn:  when  the  King, 
i.  e.,  the  People,  charges  any  one  with  killing  one  of  the 
people,  he  is  made  to  understand  that  he  is  his  brother's 
keeper.  This  is  a  hard  saying  for  most  automobilists:  their 
philosophy  is  summed  up  in  "I  look  after  myself;  you  look 
after  yourself;  if  you  don't,  so  much  the  worse  for  you." 

One  instance,  typical  in  many  ways,  I  shall  relate:  A  young 
man  of  more  than  average  ability  had  run  down  and  killed 
a  young  woman  on  the  street;  he  gave  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf  that  he  was  running  his  car,  east,  at  fifteen  miles  an 
hour;  he  slowed  down  to  fourteen  miles  an  hour  to  cross  an 
intersecting  street;  a  young  woman  came  around  behind  a 
street  car  which  had  been  going  west,  but  was  then  standing 
on  the  far  side  of  the  intersecting  street;  she  crossed  south, 
and  he  could  not  avoid  hitting  her. 


His  story  was  told  with  the  utmost  candor,  it  was  palpably 
true,  and  the  accused  believed  it  was  a  perfect  defense.  In 
the  witness  box  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  street 
car  was  stopped  to  discharge  passengers;  that  passengers 
might  be  expected  to  come  round  the  rear  of  the  car,  and 
that  if  any  passenger  did  so,  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  avoid  striking,  perhaps  killing  him.  To  all 
this  he  gave  a  cheerful  and  ready  assent  without  apparent 
fear,  only  adding,  "Why  didn't  she  look  where  she  was 
going?"  It  is  hard  to  picture  the  dismay  which  he  exhibited 
when  he  heard  me  charge  the  jury  that  the  negligence,  if 
any,  of  the  deceased  was  no  defense,  and  that  they  might 
find  the  accused  guilty  if  they  thought  that  what  happened 
was  what  he  should  have  expected  and  guarded  against  by 
running  slowly.    The  jury  promptly  convicted. 

Not  His  Brother's  Keeper. 

A  similar  example  was  given  by  a  motorman  on  a  street 
car:  he  said  he  was  running  his  car  at  a  moderate  speed; 
that  in  front  of  him,  some  forty  feet  away,  there  was  an  au- 
tomobile; that  suddenly  he  saw  it  "stall,"  and  before  he  could 
stop  his  car  he  had  run  into  it.  He  could  not  understand 
how  he  was  at  all  to  blame.  In  the  witness  box  he  admitted 
that  he  knew  automobiles  would  "stall";  that  if  this  par- 
ticular one  did  he  must  necessarily  run  it  down;  and  when 
he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  give  notice  that  he  was  close 
behind,  he  could  only  answer,  "They  knew  they  were  on  my 
track,"  a  modern  version  of  "I  am  not  my  brother's  keeper." 
He  knew  he  was  in  the  right  place,  that  he  was  not  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  therefore  he 
thought  he  was  secure.  "Let  them  get  out  of  my  way,  let 
them  look  out  for  themselves,"  he  thought,  but  the  jury  con- 
victed him  of  manslaughter. 

This  manner  of  looking  at  things  is  responsible  for  the 
firm  conviction  of  many  drivers  in  charge  of  motor  vehicles 
that  an  accident,  even  if  resulting  in  death,  is  a  bit  of  bad 
luck.  They  are  appalled  to  be  told  that  it  may  be  a  crime. 
When  that  thought  makes  its  "way  into  the  consciousness  of 
all  chauffeurs  and  motormen  the  result  may  be  that  the 
number  of  such  accidents  will  be  decreased.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  courts  to  impress  that  view  upon  those 
affected. 

Another  very  human  circumstance  I  noted.  In  our  sys- 
tem, in  an  indictment  for  manslaughter  by  negligently  run- 
ning any  vehicle,  there  is  often  a  count  added,  for  "criminal 
negligence,"  as  it  is  called.  Logically  the  facts  which  would 
justify  a  conviction  for  the  minor  offense  should  produce  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  the  lesser  charge.  For  the  first  two 
cases  the  juries  were  merciful  (as  they  thought),  and  found 
"criminal  negligence"  only;  but  when  they  saw  the  number 
of  cases  increasing  they  lost  their  clemency  and  unhesitat- 
ingly found  "manslaughter." 

I  venture  to  think  that  while  with  the  increase  in  number 
and  usefulness  of  the  automobile,  juries  have  become  less 
hostile  to  it,  yet  they  will  continue  to  hold  drivers  of  such  vehicles 
to  a  high  degree  of  care,  so  long  at  least  as  the  number  of 
accidents  continues  to  be  as  at  present — a  disgrace  to  our 
country  and  civilization. 

We  do  not  patiently  submit  to  a  "Verboten"  from  official- 
dom, but  the  people  will  find  a  way  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  abuse  of  liberty. 
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Police  Aviators  for  New  York. 

POUCH  COMMISSIONER  RICHARD  E.  ENRIGHT  of 
New  York  City  has  organized  an  aviation  section  in  toe 
police  department  and  appointed  Colonel  Jefferson  De 
Mont  Thompson  as  its  head,  it  was  announced  recently  at  a 
luncheon  to  Colonel  Thompson  at  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
New  York  is  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  have  an  aviation  sec- 
tion connected  with  its  police  department.  Police  aviators  will  be 
trained  especially  for  use  in  case  of  conflagration,  not,  and  police 
operations  on  the  bay  and  rivers,  where  birdseye  observation  is 
important.  In  announcing  the  new  police  section,  Alan  R.  Haw- 
ley,  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  said : 

"The  fundamental  importance  of  the  aviation  section  is  quickly 
appreciated  when  the  many  duties  of  the  police  department  are 
considered.  The  work  of  the  aviators  in  connction  with  direct- 
ing the  protection  of  communities  surrounding  Morgan,  N.  J., 
during  the  recent  catastrophe,  when  the  fire  threatened  to  set 
on  fire  tons  of  TNT,  which  might  have  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  subways  and  buildings  in  New  York  City,  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  having  aviators  available  for  such  emergencies. 
The  work  of  policing  the  rivers,  harbor,  and  bay  is  also  of 
tremendous  importance,  and  will  be  easily  solved  by  the  em- 
ployment of  aircraft." 

Found  Prisoner  Among  Ash  Cans. 

Following  a  search,  participated  in  by  the  reserves  of  the 
East  Fifty-first  street  police  station,  New  York  City,  a  young 
man,  describing  himself  as  John  Miller,  was  arrested  early  on 
the  morning  of  November  18  while  sitting  among  ash  cans  at 
Fifty-first  street  and  Park  avenue,  on  a  charge  of  burglary. 
Patrolman  Henry  Greenberg,  a  short  time  earlier,  had  seen  a 
young  man  in  Madison  avenue,  near  Fiftieth  street,  carrying  two 
packages.    When  the  patrolman  questioned  him  he  ran  away. 

The  patrolman  gave  chase  and  fired  three  revolver  shots, 
which  aroused  the  neighborhood.  Some  one  called  up  the 
police  station,  and  Lieut.  John  McCauliff  sent  out  the  reserves. 

Patrolman  Joseph  Yincarte  saw  a  pair  of  feet  protruding 
from  among  ash  cans  at  the  corner,  and  there  found  huddled 
the  man  who  gave  the  name  of  Miller. 

The  police  say  he  had  two  packages  containing  cigarettes 
valued  at  $100. 


Police  Sergeant  Robbed. 
The  Mayor  and  Commonwealth's  Attorney,  John  W.  Car- 
ter, Jr.,  of  Danville,  Va.,  had  a  long  conference  on  November 
11,  the  object  of  which  was  to  reach  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  Police  Sergeant  J.  L.  Edwards  should  be  indicted  for 
losing  $66  while  playing  rook  on  a  Saturday  night.  Of 
course,  the  officer  of  the  law  was  not  gambling,  but  while 
he  and  his  wife  were  enjoying  a  quiet  game  of  rook  at  a 
neighbor's  house,  some  person,  with  a  boldness  that  is  seldom 
equaled,  went  into  his  home  through  a  window  and  looted 
it  of  the  above  amount  of  money  and  considerable  jewelry  . 
belonging  to  his  wife. 


Where  Did  You  Get  That  Hat? 
Curtis  Miller  of  Canton,  Ohio,  reckoned  not  on  the  Peoria, 
III.,  police  deparment  when  he  decided  to  come  here  with  a  stolen 
hat  on  his  head  and  a  stolen  watch  in  his  pocket.  A  description 
of  the  stolen  hat  was  flashed  ahead  to  the  Peoria  police  depart- 
ment, and  officers  recognized  it  as  soon  as  Miller  alighted  from 
the  train.  When  searched  the  watch  was  found  in  Miller's 
pocket  and  the  Canton  authorities  are  coming  for  him. 


Army  Boy's  Redemption. 

Detective  Sergeant  Gustave  Van  Duzen,  of  New  York  City, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  has  made  public  a  letter  which  he  has 
received  from  a  young  man  who,  when  arrested  for  com- 
plicity in  the  theft  of  a  horse  and  buggy  some  months  ago, 
asked  for  a  chance  to  "make  good"  and  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  army.  The  young  man,  whose  name  the  detective 
would  not  divulge,  wrote  from  "Somewhere  in  France"  as 
follows: 

"Now,  Mr.  Duzen,  if  you  should  happen  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  bad  boys  of  the  burg,  I  wish  you  would  give  them 
the  same  chance  as  you  gave  me,  if  possible,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  find  that  there  are  many  of  them  who  will 
appreciate  it  just  as  much  as  myself.  Above  all,  I  wish  to 
be  a  credit  to  the  loved  ones  at  home  whom  I  have  caused 
so  much  sorrow,  and  would  have  continued  to  do  the  same 
up  to  the  present  time  if  you  had  not  come  to  the  rescue." 


Frown  on  Joke  Robberies. 

A  few  minutes  after  several  men  reported  to  the  police  last 
month  that  they  had  been  robbed  while  they  were  playing  cards 
in  the  Fourteenth  Assembly  District  Clubhouse  at  267  Bedford 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  Senator  Daniel  J.  Carroll  of  that  district  and 
an  executive  member  of  the  club,  asserted  that  the  holdup  was 
a  "joke"  perpetrated  by  fellow-members.  Six  members  of  the 
club  were  left  bound  and  gagged  in  the  cards,  and  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  jewelry  and  money  taken  from  them,  valued  at 
about  $1,200  had  been  left  in  an  adjoining  room. 

The  police  of  the  Bedford  Avenue  Station  reported  that  they 
would  not  consider  the  "robbery"  a  joke,  and  continued  their 
search  for  the  five  "robbers,"  who  were  dressed  in  masquerade 
costumes  and  rode  in  a  large  automobile.  They  pointed  out 
that  "joke"  robberies  were  dangerous.  Charges  may  be  made 
against  the  "jokers"  if  they  are  found. 


"Coppette's"  Badge. 

Somewhere  in  Chicago  a  pretty  little  "policewoman"  is  at 
large.  At  least,  she  has  a  perfectly  good  star.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  she  will  attempt  to  make  any  arrests. 
The  badge  belongs  to  Mrs.  Frances  Wilsey,  a  policewoman  in 
good  standing,  although  she  has  been  off  duty  for  some  time 
owing  to  the  flu.  A  week  ago,  Mrs.  Wilsey  says,  she  rented  a 
room  at  her  home,  1325  North  La  Salle  street,  to  a  fair  stranger 
giving  her  name  as  Jeannette  Sheldon.  Jeannette  had  no  job, 
but  was  well  dressed  and  supplied  with  money.  Thursday 
night  Mrs.  Wilsey  hung  her  coat,  containing  the  badge  and  $50 
in  the  hallway.     Both  it  and  Jeannette  have  disappeared. 


Belt  Buckle  Saves  Life 

Tim  Rafferty.  of  the  Chicago  police  force,  is  gratefully  show- 
ing his  brother  policemen  at  the  Warren  avenue  station  a  heavy 
belt  buckle  which  saved  his  life  on  the  night  of  December  6. 

The  bit  of  metal  was  bent  by  the  impact  or  a  bullet,  which  it 
stopped.  The  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  two  suspicious  looking 
men  the  patrolman  halted  at  North  California  avenue  and  West 
Lake  street.  After  the  shooting  both  men  ran  and  escaped,  but 
the  policeman  says  not  only  can  he  identify  the  pair,  but  he  be- 
lieves his  return  barrage  wounded  one  of  them.  Rafferty  said 
he  will  frame  the  buckle. 
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Putting  Others  First 


THERE  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  in 
the  world  for  the  man  who  forgets 
himself  in  seeking  the  welfare  of  others,  and 
yet  if  our  civilization  is  to  be  reduced  from 
brutality  and  cold-blooded  cruelty  it  will  be 
by  the  man  who  is  big  enough  to  put  others 
first.  One  of  the  most  repellent  things  we 
are  called  upon  to  witness  is  the  naked  and 
unblushing  selfishness  of  some  who  have 
actually  taken  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Christian,  but  one  most  significant  and 
comforting  fact  is  the  manifest  and  wide- 
spread disapproval  of  this  selfishness,  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  penetrating  effect  of 
the  Christian  leaven  when  we  find  in  every 
quarter  the  most  insistent  demand  that  a 
Christian  shall  at  least  be  no  self-seeker. 
Unselfishness  is  an  essential  of  Christianity. 
We  do  not  insist  upon  Christians  being 
cultured,  wealthy,  nor  even  very  capable 
men,  but  we  do  expect  that  they  will  be 
unselfish  men,  and  in  proportion  as  this 
grace  flourishes  do  we  accept  their  Christian- 
ity as  genuine.    Are  we  putting  others  first? 
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Addresses  on  a  Great  Occasion 


Valedictory  to  Dr.  Burwash 
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I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  sympa- 
thy of  everyone  present  In  essaying  the 
unusually  difficult  task  of  adequately  ex- 
pressing In  a  few  words  the  sentiments 
of  admiration  and  love  which  animate  the 
hearts  of  all  who  know  Dr.  Burwash,  at 
this  the  hour  of  his  formal  retirement 
from  the  office  he  has  so  long  and  suc- 
cessfully tilled. 

1  am  fortified  with  the  conviction 
that  of  all  persons  who  might  be  chosen, 
■ould  more  sincerely  rejoice  in  this 
.is  a  labor  of  love  than  myself.    Of 
.my  hundreds  of  students  our  vener- 
able Chancellor  has  Instructed  and  influ- 
enced   during   his   beneficent  and   distin- 
guished career,  none  owes  him  a  greater 
debt   of  gratitude  than  I,  and  no  heart 
thrills  with  a  richer  admiration  than  my 
own. 

Robert  Browning  makes  Fra  Lippo  Lip- 
pi  say,  "It  makes  me  mad  to  see  what 
men  shall  do,  and  we  in  our  graves." 
Lippo  voices  the  struggle  which,  with  the 
advance  of  years,  comes  into  the  life  of 
every  worthily  ambitious  man.  Yet  for 
our  contentment  and  efficiency,  we  should 
impress  ourselves  with  the  fact  that 
though  our  lives  were  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, we  should  die  with  the  same  re- 
gret in  our  hearts. 

"Forerun  thy  peers,  thy  time,  and  let 

Thy  feet  millenniums  hence  be  set, 

In  midst  of  knowledge  dreamed  not  yet. 

Thou  hast  not  gained  a  real  height. 
Nor  art  thou  nearer  to  the  light, 
Because  the  scale  is  infinite." 


We  are  all  more  or  less  touched  with 
the  despair  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  when  he 
said  something  like  this:  "I  will  go  no 
further,  for  the  heart  of  man  acheth  with 
this  infinity.  Insufferable  is  the  glory  of 
God.  Let  me  die  in  the  grave,  and  hide 
me  from  the  persecution  of  the  Infinite, 
for  end  I  see  there  is  none." 

Over  the  mountain  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual attainment  there  ever  hang  the 
mists  of  melancholy.  You  will  agree  with 
me  that  Dr.  Burwash  has  tasted  what- 
ever pleasure  and  whatever  disillusion 
high  scholastic  acquisitions  may  bring, 
and  may  at  this  hour  feel  their  insuf- 
ficiency. The  real  satisfactions  of  life, 
however,  are  found  in  service.  It  is  of 
this  realm  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Burwash 
that  I  wish  briefly  to  speak. 

Most  men  can  only  hope  when  they 
come  to  the  end  that  they  have  served  as 
best  they  might  one  generation  by  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  our  peculiar  happiness 
to-night,  however,  to  assure  Dr.  Burwash 
that  he  has  served  not  only  one  genera- 
tion, but  that  there  are  professional  men 
of  at  least  three  generations  who  have 
enriched  the  higher  walks  of  life  in  our 
Dominion  and  beyond  it,  who  would  glad- 
ly testify  to  the  value  of  his  service  to 
them  and  to  the  great  inspiration  he  has 
been  in  tholr  lives.  To  have  taken  such 
a  part  In  the  development  of  this  new 
country,  and  to  have  touched  for  good 
the  life  of  other  nations  cannot  but  be 
material  for  the  happiest  reflection  in  the 
later  years  of  our  revered  Chancellor. 

I  recall  Professor  Burwash  to-day  as  the 
first  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Victoria  1'nlverslty,  when  It  stood  on  the 
old  Ontario  strand  at  Cobourg;  and  I 
recollect  with  perfect  distinctness  the 
Impression  he  made  upon  me  in  those,  his 
comparatively  early  days,  of  the  gushing 
fulness,  and  withal  the  exactness  of  his 
knowledge,  and  also  of  the  inexhaustible 
patience  be  displayed  in  his  efforts  to 
share  his  riches  with  students  who  were 


r  lgnorantly  it  might  be  conceived, 
or  how  much  of  stupidity  it  revealed; 
and  he  always  managed,  by  catching  some 
clue  to  the  maze  In  our  minds,  to  bring 
to  us  a  somewhat  clearer  understanding 
of  the  subject  which  puzzled  us.  Despite 
our  Ineptitudes,  he  made  students  of  us 
all  because  we  felt  that  he  himself  was  a 
fellow  student  with  ourselves.  His  never 
ceasing  Industry  was  a  constant  stimulus, 
while  the  amplitude  of  his  knowledge  re- 
garding an  endless  variety  of  subjects 
filled  us  with  amazement. 

We  recognize  in  Dr.  Burwash  a  pioneer 
in  the  realm  of  inductive  theology.  While 
holding  tenaciously  to  the  tested  varieties 
•  rience,  he  has  always  been  a  per- 
il exponent  and  calm  defender  of 
the  liberty  to  grow.  He  led  his  students 
forward  not  so  much  by  a  disputatious 
treatment  of  doubtful  theories,  as  by  the 
appropriation  of  conceptions  of  truth 
having  constructive  and  experiential 
value.  No  great  educator  of  whom  I  am 
aware,  has  held  the  great  vitalities  of 
experimental  religion  in  more  unques- 
tioned supremacy  above  the  changing 
phases  of  theological  development,  nor 
has  any  scholar  more  completely  subord- 
inated scientific  theology  to  the  advance- 
ment of  evangelical  religion.  With  un- 
flinching courage  and  yet  unhastenlng 
wisdom  he  has  safely  guided  the  thought 
of  the  ministry  of  our  western  confer- 
ences through  several  phases  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  transition,  and 
has  never  been  a  light  that  failed 
in  steadiness  or  brilliancy.  Those  of  us 
who  have  joined  with  him  in  theological 
conferences  will  bear  testimony  that  while 
others  made  contributions  of  value,  his 
remarks  were  the  last  and  highest  word; 
and  when  he  had  spoken  there  was  none 
to  answer. 

Many  here  will  recall  a  later  period  In 
the  life  of  Chancellor  Burwash,  the  per- 
iod marked  by  the  removal  of  Victoria 
College  from  Cobourg  to  this  city,  and 
its  entrance  into  federation  with  the 
Provincial  University.  You  will  heartily 
agree  with  me  that  in  this  new  field  the 
splendid  ability  of  Dr.  Burwash  to  grasp 
multitudinous  details  and  corelate  them 
to  the  great  principles  which  should  gov- 
ern university  education,  together  with 
his  cyclopaedic  knowledge,  found  fitting 
and  invaluable  exercise  In  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  plan  of  federation  and  in  set- 
tling wisely  and  amicably  the  relations 
of  co-ordination  between  the  University 
and  the  several  colleges  uniting  in  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  This  intricate  task  called  for 
very  high  qualities  of  head  and  heart  and 
for  a  man  In  whom  perfectly  Implicit  con- 
fidence might  be  placed  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  more  than  due  to  say 
that  Dr.  Burwash  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. From  a  purely  intellectual  point 
of  view,  his  relation  to  this  achievement 
constitutes  the  most  remarkable  service 
he  has  rendered  to  the  commonwealth. 

Amongst  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  genius 
in  the  University  circle,  probably  no  one 
made  a  more  important  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  harmonious  and  suc- 
cessful working  out  of  federation  in  Its 
early  days  than  the  scholar  whom  we 
seek  to  honor  by  this  small  tribute. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  re- 
cent years  of  Dr.  Burwash  is  a  deep 
seated  and  apparently  deepening  convic- 
tion that  the  inspiring  ideals  and  the 
dynamic  forces  In  the  development  of 
human  life  and  character  must  be  relig- 
ious, and  that  the  perfect  flower  and 
fruitage  of  culture  Is  found  in  Christian 
altruism. 

The  effect  of  these  convictions  has  been 
deeply  felt  in  the  spirit  of  evangelism 
and  zeal  for  missions,  which  have  pre- 
eminently marked  Victoria's  life  in  re- 
cent veara  and  have  related  it.  to  manv  of 


It  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  this  oc- 
casion to  congratulate  Dr.  Burwash  upon 
his  recent  visit  to  Japan.  His  service 
was  a  lit  ting  coronation  of  his 
idld  educational  career.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  acclaim  by  crowded  audiences 
and  his  mature  deliverances  were  eagerly 
heard  by  thousands  of  students  in  that 
land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

The  country  at  large,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  particularly  the  students  of 
Victoria  in  all  its  recent  history,  will  not 
soon  forget  their  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Chancellor  Burwash,  while  the  magnifi- 
cent building,  Burwash  Hall,  will  keep 
his  name  enshrined  In  precious  remem- 
brance for  many  centuries  to  come. 

From  my  home  in  Vancouver  I  often 
look  out  upon  the  ruddy  crimson  of  Eng- 
lish Bay  as  its  waters  reflect  the  light  of 
the  sun  poising  himself  in  the  west,  and 
pausing  long  to  gaze  upon  us  ere  he 
passes  on  to  illuminate  lands  beyond  the 
sea.  The  mountains,  clearly  in  view,  rise 
In  sublimity  above  the  smoke  of  the  com- 
monplace and  commercial,  and  are  bathed 
in  a  royal  purple  sheen  of  supernal  glory. 

May  the  light  of  Dr.  Burwash's  person- 
ality long  linger  above  the  horizon  and 
touch  the  life  of  our  country  with  golden 
glory  ere  he  pass  beyond  to  serve  human- 
ity In  other  spheres,  and  may  the  moun- 
tain peaks  of  character  and  achievement 
to  which  he  has  attained,  swathed  as 
they  are  in  a  glorious  light  that  never 
shone  on  sea  or  shore,  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  his  students,  as  they  seek  to  follow 
his  footsteps  up  the  rugged  heights  of 
intellectual  and  moral  accomplishment. 


A  Welcome  to  Chancellor 
Bowles 

BY   WILLIAM   BENW1CK   BIDDELL, 

Judge   of    the   Supreme    Court   of   Ontario 

I  am  highly  privileged  in  being  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  the  Alumni  of  the 
Victoria  University  in  an  address  of  wel- 
come. I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
something  eminently  fitting  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  non-Methodist  for  that  function; 
for,  long  before  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Upper  Canada  Academy  was  laid  in  the 
old  and  historic  town  of  Cobourg  by  Dr. 
John  Gilchrist,  on  that  beautiful  day  in 
June,  1832,  it  had  been  decided  once  for 
all  that  in  the  seminary  of  learning  there 
to  be  built  should  be  reserved  no  peculiar 
privileges  for  any  religious  body — none 
reserved  even  for  the  children  of  its 
founders.  The  Upper  Canada  Academy 
was  not  a  sectarian  institution;  and  the 
title  of  "Missionary  College"  was  repudia- 
ted with  scorn  when  that  term  implied  a 
proselytizing  warfare  on  other  churches. 
Every  Methodist  minister — even  those  on 
probation — was  asked  to  contribute  five 
dollars  to  its  funds;  and  that  when  five 
dollars  meant  much  more  than  fifty  would 
at  the  present  time.  The  Methodists  built, 
manned  and  supported  the  Academy;  but 
its  doors  were  open  to  those  of  all  creeds 
and  to  those  of  none;  and  no  student  was 
ever  asked  to  take  part  in  a  religious  ser- 
vice or  to  hearken  to  religious  instruc- 
tion of  which  his  parent  or  guardian  did 
not  approve. 

As  the  Methodist  Church  Itself  was 
founded  In  protest  against  sin  alone,  so 
the  Methodist  Academy  was  founded  In 
protest  against  ignorance  alone.  Its 
founders  reasoned  that  as  total  ignor- 
ance Is  a  bad  and  a  dangerous  thing,  so 
every  degree  of  knowledge  lessens  both 
the  evil  and  the  danger. 

Nor  was  loyalty  forgotten.  It  is  a 
singular  and  unfortunate  fact  that  never 
since  the  very  first  year  of  Upper  Can- 
ada's separate  provincial  existence  has 
there  been  a  time  when  charges  of  dis- 
loyalty were  not  made  against  some  class 
of  her  people;  and  the  troublous  times  of 
the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  last 
century  furnished  no  exception.    In  some 
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HAMILTON 

Central    Church,    Woodstock;    Rev.   H. 
W.    Crews,    M.A.,    pastor. — After    under- 
going   renovation    for    over    six     weeks, 
this    old    historic    church  was  reopened 
on  Sunday,  October  12th.     The  preacher 
for  the  day  was  Rev.  C.  L.  Mclrvin  ,  of 
Berlin,  a  former  beloved  pastor  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Hamilton  Conference,   who 
delivered   two   appropriate   and   effective 
sermons.     It  was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Irvine's  untiring  efforts  that  the  church 
was  recently  entirely  freed  from  a  debt 
of  $10,000.     Afte-  this  was  accomplished 
the  congregation  felt  that  their  next  un- 
dertaking should  be  to  repair  and  beauti- 
fy   the    building    upon    which    there    no 
longer  rested  the  incubus  of  a  mortgage. 
Accordingly  the  interior  of  the  building 
has   been   chastely   decorated;    the   pews 
have  been  revarnished,  the  floor  recarp- 
eted  and  other  improvements  made.     In 
addition  to    this    the    trustees    have    in- 
stalled a  splendid  electric  lighting  system 
in  the  parsonage,  while  the  ladies  have 
expended  about  $1,000  in  parsonage  furn- 
ishings.    As   a   result   of   these   improve- 
ments   Woodstock     Central     Church   and 
parsonage  are  among  the   finest   in   the 
Hamilton  Conference.     At  the  re-opening 
services  over  $2,000  were  subscribed  to 
pay  for  the  repairs,  which    all    together 
will  amount  to   about   $3,500.        At   the 
August  quarterly  Board  Meeting  the  past- 
or's salary  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  which  goes 
to    show    that    the    oflicials    of    Central 
Church    are    among    those    desirous    of 
bringing  up  the  standard  of  ministerial 
support. 

As  a  result  of  fine  equipment,  a  united 
congregation  and  divine  favor,  there  is 
justification  for  a  hope  of  abundant  spir- 
itual prosperity. 


THE   BOOK   ROOM   SITE 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Christian  Guardian: 
Dear  Sir. — Kindly  permit  me  a  word  in 
regard  to  this  vexed  question  of  our  Book 
Room  site,  which  to  me,  as  a  Torontonian 
and  Methodist,  is  one  of  deep  interest  and 
concern. 

Having  been  born  in  Toronto,  and  hav- 
ing lived  here  practically  all  my  life, 
most  of  the  time  with  my  eyes  open,  I 
know  the  city  fairly  well  and  have  noted 
particularly  the  movements  in  business 
and  population  and  the  development  of 
different  sections. 

For  purely  factory  purposes  the  new 
site  is  well  chosen.  For  Book  Room  and 
office  purposes  it  is  an  absurdity.  It  is 
five  blocks  from  the  present  site,  being 
separated  from  it  by  Bay,  Sheppard,  York, 
Simcoe  and  Duncan  streets.  It  is  on  all 
sides  surrounded  by  cheap  boarding 
houses  and  factories.  There  is  not  a  sim- 
ilar establishment  within  many  blocks. 
Intervening  between  it  and  kindred  busi- 
nesses is  the  notorious  York  Street  dis- 
trict, with  its  second-hand  dealers,  junk 
shops,  dives,  etc.  In  spite  of  changes 
elsewhere,  the  characteristics  of  this  dis- 
trict have  remained  the  same,  and  there 
seems  even  yet  little  sign  of  improve- 
ment. 

Methodism  may  be  Influential,  but  it 
cannot  jnmake  and  remake  whole  dis- 
tricts in  a  city  like  Toronto,  nor  bridge 
over  whole  neighborhoods  which  separate 
localities  even  more  seriously  than  do 
districts.  No  ornateness  of  architecture 
nor  excellence  of  design  in  building  can 
overcome  the  inherent  unsuitableness  of 


the    proposed    site    for    the    business    of 
Methodism. 

Most  of  us  are  sentimental  enough  to 
prefer  that  the  great  building  which  will 
be  looked  upon  as  representative  of,  and 
headquarters  for,  Canadian  Methodism 
should  not  be  too  obviously  of  the  fac- 
tory type.  To  many  of  us  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Book  Room"  and  the 
"Church  Offices"  mean  a  great  deal,  and 
naturally  we  do  not  feel  kindly  at  hav- 
ing these  interests  ruthlessly  thrust  aside 
and  the  cold  commercialism  of  the  print- 
ing plant  and  factory  made  dominant  and 
obtrusive. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  building 
which  in  its  location  would  be  suitable 
for  offices  and  Book  Room  purposes  might 
be  equally  well  adapted  for  printing  and 
factory  purposes,  and  it  would  surely 
seem  wisdom  to  consult  all  interests  con- 
cerned. It  seems  strange  that  the  church 
offices  and  Book  Room  should  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  printing  plant  pro- 
fits. 

It  is  probable  that  a  good  real  estate 
bargain  was  secured  in  the  purchase  of 
the  site  chosen,  and  I  understand  it  could 
be  sold  to-day  at  a  considerable  advance. 
This  being  the  case,  no  harm  would  ensue 
and  no  interests  would  be  prejudiced  by 
a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question. 
Now  that  such  strenuous  opposition  has 
developed,  and  the  matter  has  gained 
such  wide  publicity,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


the  Book  Room  Committee  will  re-open 
the  question  and  endeavor  to  find  a  solu- 
tion that  will  be  as  far  as  possible  pleas- 
ing to  all. 

May  we  not  look  forward  to  the  housing 
of  Methodism  in  a  splendid  building,  such 
as  business  wisdom  has  already  planned 
in  a  locality  of  which  all  will  be  proud' 
where  printing  plant,  church  offices  and 
Book  Room  will  all  be  contented  together. 
Surely  the  happiness  and  comradeship 
that  comes  from  mutual  consideration  U 
worth  while. 

Yours  sincerely, 

BEN.   H.   SPENCE. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

.•^ViU^,  yo,u.  Permit  me,  through  the 
Ouardlan,  to  say:  Language  would  fall  to 
express  the  high  appreciation  myself  and 
family  have  of  the  many  kind  and  sym- 
pathetic letters  received  since  the  death  of 
my  beloved  wife,  on  the  24th  ult.  I  hope 
these  dear  friends  will  receive  our  deepest 
and  tenderest  gratitude  for  these  messages 
of  love  and  sympathy  in  the  hours  or  our 
sorrow  and  loneliness,  instead  of  individual 
answers.  w.  W.   Leech. 

THE  COMBINED  MINUTES. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  combined  minutes  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Al- 
berta, can  do  so  by  forwarding  eighty  cents 
either  to  the  Book  Room  or  to  any  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Conferences  concerned 
If  anyone  has  received  an  imperfect  copy 
of  these  minutes  he  can  secure  a  perfect 
one  by  returning  the  other  to  the  Book 
Room. 
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Denver  Five  Rooms,  $983. 

A  pretty  little  home  always  seems  more  home-like 
than  an  ordinary  house—and  it  need  not  cost  more. 

We  can  show  you  how  to  build  a  cosy,  attractive 
home  (not  a  sectional,  portable  house),  designed  by  clever  archi- 
JeMts,^'/thout  a  cent  °* e*Pense  lo  you  for  designs.  And  ata  price 
fully  30;;  less  than  building-  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  is  no  wonder  hundreds 
of  homes  are  nowbeingerected  the  Sovereign  wav.  We  apply  the 
modern  sky-scraper  construction  idea  to  home-building. 

All    expensive    finishing-    is    done    at    our    mills    by 

time-saving  machinery.      The  material 

W  cut  in  exact  lengths  to  fit  into  place. 
Everything  needed  to  complete 
the  house  is  supplied  by  u*t,  even 
to  the  na'ls  and  paint.  Every- 
thing except  the  masonry. 

With  a  little  inexpensive 
assistance  anyone  can 
erect  a  beautiful  home, 
warm  and  substantial, 
on  the  modern  plan. 


SOVEREIGN 
■  ■  HOMES 


flof 
Portable 


YOU  should  have  a  copy  of  our 
Catalogue  showing  photographs  of  a 

freat  variety  of  homes  built  on  the 
ovcreign  plan.  Floor  plans  and 
full  information,  prices — everything 
to  help  you  in  choosing  a  home  you 
will  be  proud  of.  54 

Sovereign  Construction  Co. 

LIMITED 

1318  C.P.R.  Building,  TORONTO 


ASSURANCE. 


Analysis  of  a 
Great-West  Result 

To  those  considering  protection  a 
new  pamphlet  issued  by  The 
( ,  r.. it-West  Life  will  be  decidedly 
h.lpful. 

It  shows,  in  the  clearest  way,  the 
various  Options  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insured  upon  maturity  of  a  20 
Pay  Life  Policy  issued  In  1893. 

Reading  this  pamphlet,  no  one 
could  fail  to  perceive  the  un- 
equalled value  of  the  policies  of 

The  Great-West  Life 
Assurance  Co. 

Head  Office        •       -        Winnipeg 
Over  $93,000,000  now  in  force 


Union  Assurance  Society 

LIMITED 

OF  LONDON,  ENGLAND 

(Fire  Insurance  since  A.D.  1714) 

CANADA  BRANCH: 

COR.   ST.   JAMES   AND   McOJLL  STS. 

MONTREAL 

T.  L.  MORRISEY.  RESIDENT  MANAQER 

Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 

Martin  N.  Merry     ^o&nVS0* 

i  t  Office,  Main  2288  ;  Residence,  Alain  1148 


THE  BRITISH  AMERICA 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(FIRE) 

Incorporated  1833 

HEAD  OFFICE  :   TORONTO 

Paid  up  Capital  -        $1,400,000.00 

Assets,  over  •        •  2,000,000.00 

Losses  paid  since  organiza- 
tion of  Company,  over       35,000,000.00 

Hon.  Oeo.  A.  Coi.,  Pres.       W.  R.  Brock,  Vlce-Pres. 
W.  B.  MEIKLE.  General  Manager 


BONDS 


Sound  municipal  securities  can  be  pur- 
chased to  yield  exceptionally  high  rates 
of  Interest.  Our  services  are  at  your 
disposal,  either  as  regards  advice  or 
statistical  information  on  all  classes  of 
Investments. 

H.  O'Hara  &  Co. 

(Members  Toronto  Stock  Exchange), 

30  Toronto  Street    -    Toronto 


Winnipeg,  Man. 


London,  Eng, 


INVEST   IN   SECURITIES 
WITH   A   FUTURE 


TJL 


CAN  NOW  BE  OBTAINED  SAFELY 

Dealers  in  Bonds  and  Stocks 
Listed  or  Unlisted 

LIST  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 


CAMPBELL  THOMPSON   &  CO. 

43  King  St.  West,  Toronto 


Addresses  on  a  Great  Occasion 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

instances  the  charge  was  but  too  well 
deserved ;  but  the  Upper  Canada  Academy 
was  founded  explicitly  in  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  her  training  would  keep 
her  students  loyal  (more  loyal  they  could 
not  be);  it  was  claimed  that  "an  educat- 
ed people  are  always  a  loyal  people  to  a 
good  Government.  An  Ignorant  popu- 
lation are  equally  fit  for  and  are  liable 
to  be  the  slaves  of  despots  and  the  dupes 
of  demagogues;  sometimes,  like  the  un- 
settled ocean,  they  can  be  thrown  into 
uncontrollable  agitation  by  every  wind 
that  blows;  at  other  times,  like  the  un- 
complaining ass,  they  tamely  submit  to 
the  most  unconscionable  burdens." 

Founded  in  the  interests  of  sound,  non- 
sectarian  learning  and  discriminating 
patriotism,  the  Academy  pursued  Its  ben- 
eficent course  from  the  day  of  its  open- 
ing in  1836  until  five  years  later  it  be- 
came Victoria  University.  Thencefor- 
ward, as  a  university  college,  she  never 
lost  sight  of  her  high  purpose.  Roman 
Catholic,  Anglican,  Presbyterian — all 
were  as  welcome  and  were  as  well  re- 
ceived in  her  class  rooms  as  was  the 
Methodist,  and  this  continued  even  after 
other  religious  bodies  had  instituted  col- 
leges of  their  own,  and  continues  to  this 
day.  In  Victoria,  none  was  the  son  of 
the  bondwoman  who  should  not  be  heir 
with  the  son  of  the  freewoman,  but  all 
were  brethren;  if  her  first  graduate  was 
a  Methodist,  her  second  was  a  Presby- 
terian. 

Of  the  success  of  alma  mater  in  im- 
parting information,  of  the  thoroughness 
of  her  teaching,  I  do  not  speak — the  suc- 
cess of  her  sons  Is  the  best  evidence.  The 
devotion  of  her  graduates,  their  deep, 
heartfelt  loyalty  to  their  land  and  their 
institutions  no  one  questions,  even  tacitly. 
How  far  she  has  succeeded  in  the  task 
originally  assumed,  the  whole  country 
knows;  how  far  she  has  succeeded  in 
binding  her  sons  to  their  alma  mater 
requires  no  witness.  8i  monnmentum  re 
quirie,  circumspiee. 

To  the  presidency  of  an  institution  the 
oldest  of  its  class  in  our  Province,  dear 
to  the  heart  of  hundreds  of  her  gradu- 
ates, I  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  these 
graduates.  I  welcome  you  to  the  chair 
once  filled  by  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  the 
splendid  debater,  the  ardent  lover  of  free- 
dom and  justice,  one  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  education,  whose  dignity  as  a  gentle- 
man was  only  excelled  by  his  worth  as  a 
man  and  his  humility  as  a  Christian. 
They  were,  indeed,  not  many  in  number 
who  in  1S42  and  the  two  succeeding 
years  passed  out  to  the  work  of  life  under 
the  virile  hand  of  Dr.  Ryerson;  but  his 
influence  is  not  yet  dead,  either  in  Vic- 
toria's halls  or  in  the  larger  world  of 
the  Province  and  the  Dominion.  Thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousands  may  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed;  for  without  him, 
there  would  not  so  soon  have  been  the 
free  school. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  chair  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel S.  Nelles,  the  acute  metaphysician, 
the  widely  read  scholar,  the  gentle  sat- 
irist, the  kindly  and  loving  father  to  all 
his  troubled  students — "for  life  is  thorny 
and  youth  is  vain." 

"His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar 
inani  "Munere"  for  "Quis  desiderio  sit 
pudor  ant  modus  "Tam  cart  capitis." 

I  welcome  you  to  the  chair  of  Dr. 
Nathanael  Burwash — to  many  a  Nestor 
(eheu  fugaces  labuntur  anni);  to  me,  an 
elder  brother — not  inferior  to  either  pre- 
decessor in  learning,  in  character,  in 
Christian  worth,  in  loving  and  wide-reach- 
ing sympathy, — and  perhaps  excelling 
both  in  that  sweet  reasonableness  and 
regard  for  the  opinions  and  feelings — aye, 
even  the  prejudices — of  others,  which 
make  for  great  statesmanship;  that  ser- 
ene optimism  which  so  often  accom- 
plishes what  it  hopes  for: 


PXEAECXAX,. 


j  You  are  Worth 
|      What  You 
Save 
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'HAT  is  a  man  worth  ?  " 
The  question  is  never 
answered  by  the  sal- 
ary he  EARNS,  but  by  what  he 
has  to  show  in  SAVINGS.  We 
solicit  the  deposit  oi  savings  and 
pay  good  interest,  compounded 
half  yearly.  'When  your  savings 
amount  to  $100.00,  we  can  issue  a 
Debenture,  which  earns  5  per  cent, 
annually,  interest  payable  every 
six  months.  'Write  us  for  particu- 
lars about  our  plan  of  "  Banking 
by  mail,"  or  call  at  our  office  and 
let  us  explain  our  methods. 

Standard  Reliance 
Mortgage  Corporation 


.    $2,000,000.00    b 
.       5,000,000,00    C 

84-88  King  Street  East,  TORONTO    ' 


Capital,  paid  up,  • 
Assets 
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HOW.  OEO.  A.  COX 
President 


B.  B.  WOOD 
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Q.  A.  MOEBOW 
Ant.  Huilfll 


Asaata  ....   S9.868.O00 

Capital  (Subscribed)  -  2.600.0OO 
Capital  (Paid-up)  -  -  1,780.000 
B*aarva  Pond    ...     1,660,000 


CENTRAL 
CANADA 

LOAN  ASAVINCS  COY, 

ZS  KINO  ST.  E. TORONTO. 


"tlpes  bona  dat  vires,  animum  quoque 
spes  bona  ftrmat. 

"Vivere  spe  vidi  qui  moriturus  erat." 

That  he  may  long  be  spared  to  aid 
Victoria  and  "Victorians  with  wise  coun- 
sel and  brotherly  communion,  Is  the 
heartfelt  prayer  of  all  who  know  his 
worth,  though  they  may  not  have  met  him 
face  to  face  or  grasped  his  friendly  hand. 

To  this  chair  I  welcome  you  in  the 
name  of  all  the  children  of  Alma  Mater, 
from  Oliver  Springer  of  1846  and  William 
Ormiston  of  1848,  to  the  last  on  the  class 
list  of  1913.  Some,  many,  have  passed 
away;  but  if  the  faith  of  some  of  us  be 
not  wholly  unfounded,  what  is  done  here 
Is  neither  unknown  nor  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  those  who  have  passed  over. 

Howbelt,  the  splendid  beadroll  of  liv- 
ing graduates,  the  missionary  in  distant 
China  and  India, — for  Victoria  is  a  "Mis- 
sionary College"  in  a  much  nobler  and 
higher  sense  than  was  even  thought  of  in 
the  early  thirties — the  leader  in  church 
and  state,  the  judge  on  the  bench,  the 
practising  lawyer  and  physician,  the 
farmer  and  the  merchant,  the  native-born 
and  the  Japanese,  the  resident  of  Canada 
and  he  who  has  made  his  way  to  foreign 
lands  to  fight  the  fight  of  life — and  that 


THE 
DOMINION 
BANK 

Sir  Edmund  B.  Oiler,  M.P.  President 
W.  D.  Matthews.  Vice-President 

C.  A.  BOGERT,  General  Manager 


Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund  and 
Undivided  Profits 


$5,400,000.00 
7,100,000.00 


A  Savings  Department 

is  conducted  at  every  Branch  of  the 
Bank,  where  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards 
are  received  and  interest  at  current 
rates  added. 

It  is  a  safe  and  convenient  depository 
for  your  money. 


WALKER'S  COMFORT 


Join  the  army  of  steady  walk- 
ers by  wearing  Dunlop  Com- 
fort "  Rubber  Heels.  They  pro- 
mote a  "step-lively"  gait  and 
hold  men  erect  on  their  daily 
round  of  duty. 

For  Sale  by  all  Shoe  Dealers 
PUT  ON  FIFTY  CENTS  A  PAIR 


Overshadows 
all  others 

.ROGERS 
COAL 


grand  legion  whom  it  is  the  convention 
to  call  "sweet  girl  graduates  with  their 
golden  hair,"  but  of  whom  I  prefer  to 
think  and  to  speak,  and  who  themselves 
prefer  to  be  regarded,  as  thoroughly  edu- 
cated, high-principled  serious-minded 
women,  able  and  willing  to  do  their  share 
in  the  world's  work — all  who  in  any  land, 
of  any  race,  creed  or  condition,  glory  in 
the  name  of  Victoria,  welcome  you 
through  my  voice  to  the  chair  so  worth- 
ily filled  by  your  distinguished  predeces- 
sors. 

And  we  expect  much  of  you.  The 
weary  campaign  for  religious  and  politi- 
cal equality  and  justice  through  which 
passed  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  disheartening 
struggle  for  adequate  moral  and  pecuni- 
ary support  which  saddened  the  life  of 
Dr.  Nelles  (so  far  as  that  sunny  life 
could  be  saddened  thereby),  the  difficulties 
in  respect  of  Victoria's  true  place  in 
Federation  and  in  the  development  of 
harmonious  co-operation,  involving  the 
reconcilement  of  ancient — and  new — jeal- 
ousies and  misunderstandings,  are  all  of 
the  past.  But  there  are  new  difficulties, 
and  there  will  always  be  new  difficulties. 
Never  again  in  Ontario  can  there  be  a 
claim  by  any  one  church  to  control  high- 
er education  or  to  be  alone  entitled  to 
recognition  by  the  state;  but  there  may 
be  a  claim  by  some  that  they  alone  hold 
the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints  and  that  others  whose  point  of 
view  is  a  little — or  it  may  be  a  great 
deal — different  from  theirs,  have  left 
their  first  love — there  may  be  the  scientist 
convinced  beyond  controversy  of  the 
soundness  of  his  own  theories  and  con- 
clusions, who  may  charge,  honestly 
charge,  with  intellectual  dishonesty  and 
tergiversation  another  who  does  not  con- 
cur in  his  views.  It  may  require  as  much 
moral  courage  as  Dr.  Ryerson  displayed 
throughout  his  great  career  to  set  your 
face  like  a  flint  against  prescription  of  a 
truth  because  it  is  new  and  against  per- 
secution of  him  who  utters  it. 

And  while  the  day  of  small  things  is 
past  with  Victoria,  and  there  is  no  luke- 
warmness  in  the  feeling  of  the  great 
Methodist  Church  towards  her,  no  col- 
lege worth  its  salt  ever  had  or  ever  will 
have  enough  money — you  will  all  your 
life  have  to  exercise  ingenuity  in  making 
one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two,  one  man 
do  the  work  of  half  a  dozen. 

The  place  of  Victoria  in  federation  is 
settled;  the  sons  of  Victoria,  even  those 
of  us  who  long  and  consistently  opposed 
the  scheme,  are  loyal  to  the  University  of 
Toronto!  Without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion, we  claim  the  University  of  Toronto 
as  alma  mater,  not  as  noverca  saeva.  But 
there  will  be  other  difficulties,  difficulties 
of  co-operation,  co-adaptation,  inter-col- 
legiate difficulties,  to  be  overcome;  per- 
haps inter-collegiate,  certainly  collegiate, 
jealousies  and  discords  to  smooth  over 
and  reconcile.  The  day  of  the  prudent 
negotiator  and  careful  adjuster  will  never 
be  over. 

We  know  that  the  successor  of  a  Ryer- 
son, a  Nellee,  and  especially  of  a  Bur- 
wash,  has  no  easy  task;  yet  those  of  us 
who  know  of  your  past  are  wholly  con- 
fident that,  measured  even  with  these  il- 
lustrious men,  you  will  be  no  failure — 
that  at  the  end  of  your  service,  as  of 
theirs,  there  will  be  the  commendation 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  grad- 
uates I  welcome  you  as  President  and 
Chancellor  of  Victoria  University. 


The  Rev.  Isaac  B.  Tallman,  a  member 
of  the  Michigan  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  is  visiting  his 
many  friends  around  Orlmsby.  He  was 
a  minister  of  the  Canadian  Wesleyan 
Conference  from  1857  to  1873.  Though  in 
his  eighty-sixth  year,  his  health  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  mind  clear  and  active.  He 
preached  In  the  Grimsby  Methodist 
Church  last  Sunday  evening,  and  the 
people  were  delighted  to  hear  him. 


CLASS  LEADERS'  COLUMN 

October    26. 

TKUE     AND     FALSE     AMBITIONS. 

Mark   10:    35-46. 

Hymns    252,    264,    256. 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  In  all 
ages  and  countries.  Mothers  and  fathers  de- 
sire to  secure  good  positions  for  their  chil- 
dren. This  mother  seeks  a  prominent  place 
fcr  her  sons  In  the  prospective  kingdom  of 
her  Lord.  But  frequently  parents  have 
false  ideas  as  to  what  is  truly  desirable. 
They  will  seek  a  position  In  fashionable 
society  where  life  is  given  up  to  display 
and  pleasure  seeking,  or  they  aim  to  make 
them  rich,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  per- 
sonal religion  and  the  demands  of  useful- 
ness among  men.  To  live  in  a  fine  house 
with  little  to  do  seems  more  important  than 
that  they  should  be  godly,  broad-minded 
and  refined.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  false  ambitions  of  parents  in  regard 
to  their  children.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
children  should  have  false  ideals  of  life. 

True  and  false  ambitions  must  be  deter- 
mined by  what  are  the  proper  objects  of 
pursuit  as  the  divine  word  teaches.  What 
are  these  ?  The  very  position  of  both  the 
writer  and  reader  implies  that  we  believe 
that  personal  salvation  Is  the  first  and 
greatest  attainment.  Our  Lord  commands, 
"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness"  (Matt.  6:  33).  This  is  of 
such  transcendent  importance  that  what- 
ever other  success  we  may  gain,  if  this  is 
lost  life  is  a  failure.  Religion  must  be  first 
in  the  life  of  every  man  if  he  would  gain 
the  end  for  which  he  was  created  and  re- 
deemed. But  this  point  being  admitted  and 
truly  acted  upon,  we  may  also  see  that 
there  are  other  minor  ambitions  that  are 
appropriate,  though  not  In  themselves 
essentially  religious. 

It  is  not  a  false  but  a  true  ambition  to 
seek  intellectual  and  social  culture.  What 
Is  ordinarily  called  education  should  be  the 
ambition  of  every  person.  It  fits  for  larger 
enjoyment  and  usefulness.  Power  to  think 
effectively  and  the  possession  of  extensive 
knowledge  make  us  more  like  God  and 
enable  us  to  do  more  to  bless  our  fellow- 
men.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  little  con- 
cern   some   Christians   have    to   know   God's 


THE  CALL  OF 
THE  NORTH 

Do  you  know  of  the  many  advantage 
that  New  Ontario,  with  its  Millions  of 
Fertile  Acres,  offers  to  the  prospective 
settler?  Do  you  know  that  these  rich 
agricultural  lands,  obtainable  free  and 
at  a  nominal  cost,  are  already  producing 
grain  and  vegetables  second  te  none  In 
the  world? 

For  literature  descriptive  of  this  great 
territory,  and  for  information  as  te 
terms,  homestead  regulations,  settlers' 
rates,  etc.,  write  to 

H.  A.  MACDONELL, 

Director  of  Colonization, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ont 
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MEDALS  AND  AWARDS  THAN 
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New  Orleans 
London,  Ens. 
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Jamestown,  Va.  - 
Gold  Medal,  Paris 
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Mail 
This 
Coupon 

Now 


Ml  ssl<s  (A  I  I  sltVS  LIMITED  (of  London), 

l)«|.t.  "D.,"  119  West   Wellington  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario: 

;6  send  me  your  new  season's  Style  Book  and  72  pattern  pieces  of  cloth. 
I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  suit — overcoat.* 

Full    Name    

Full    Address    

•If  you  only  want  overcoat  patterns,  cross  out  the  word  "suit."    If  you  only 
want  suitings,  crocs  out  "overcoat." 
Christian  Guardian.    Coupon  No.  1. 


We  Want  Every  Reader  of  the  Christian 
Guardian  to  Sign  and  Mail  this  Coupon 

Mail  it  and  get  a  free  set  of  Cateebys'  suit  or  overcoat  patterns,  and  be  convinced  that 
it  is  possible  to  buy  a  better  suit  in  London,  England,  for  $12.50  than  could  be  bought 
in  Canada  for  $25.00. 

You've  heard  that  clothing  is  much  cheaper  and  better  in  England — you  know  that 
English  fabrics  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Think,  then,  of  the  advantage  of  securing  a  suit  made  of  the  best  English  woollens,  cut 
In  the  latest  Canadian,  New  York  or  London  style  (whichever  you  prefer),  and  tailored 
to  your  individual  measure,  delivered  to  your  door  all  duty  and  carriage  charges  pre- 
paid, for  about  half  what  you  would  have  to  pay  if  you  bought  it  in  Canada. 
Isn't  it  worth  while,  then,  to  get  our  patterns  and  see  what  there  is  in  this  offer?  You 
can't  lose  anything  by  it,  but  you  may  save  a  whole  lot. 

All  vou  need  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mall  it  to  our  Toronto  office.  By  return 
we'll  send  our  latest  Style  Book,  72  pattern  pieces  of  fine  English  suitings,  a  letter 
explaining  our  system  of  doing  business,  and  a  self-measurement  chart  that  is  so  simple 
vou  can't  go  wrong  in  taking  your  own  measure. 

We  will  also  send  you  100  testimonials  from  Canadians  who  at  first  were  as  sceptical 
as  you  are.  but  who  are  now  satisfied  and  regular  patrons. 

Write  now.  If  you  don't  want  to  cut  this  paper,  send  a  postcard  or  letter.  We'll  mail 
book  and  patterns  anyway.    But  to  get  them  you  must  mention  the  Christian  Guardian. 


CATESBYS  Limited 

(Of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  London,  Ens.) 

1 19  West  Wellington  Street,  TORONTO 


I 


The  "BUBIIHOTOK."  This 
shows  the  most  popular  style 
of  suit  worn  by  well-dressed 
men  In  Canada.  The  materials 
used  are  specially  selected  for 
this  shape  of  suit.  $12.50.  Duty 
free    and    carriage    paid. 


Splendid  Opportunity  for  Investment 

Undoubted  Security  Half- Yearly  Interest  Coupons 

DEBENTURES  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  SECURED  BY 

FIRST    MORTGAGE    OF 

Premises  of  the 

METHODIST  BOOK  AND 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

Issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Dominion  Act  47,  Victoria,  Chap.  106,  and  of  the  Ontario  Act  51,  Victoria,  Chap.  83. 
Amount  authorized,  $800,000.00;    Now  being  issued,  $400,000.00. 

In  Debentures  of  $100.00,  $500.00  and   $1,000.00 

interest  Spcr  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  on  the  First  of  April  and  First  of  October,  maturing  October  First,  1917,  or  October 
rirst,  1922,  at  the  option  of  the  investor. 

The  undersigned  is  now  fully  authorised  and  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  these  debentures,  for  the  terms  stated  above. 
1  he  money  is  to  be  applied  toward  the  site  and  erection  of  new  and  commodious  premises  and  for  the  equipment  of  our  Book  and  Publishing 
House  on  the  new  site  recently  secured  at  the  corner  of  Queen,  John  and  Richmond  Sts.,  Toronto.  The  security  will  be  undoubted,  rankine 
amonK  the  best  debenture  values  These  debentures  will  form  a  most  desirable  investment,  being  transferable  by  endorsement.  The 
Semi- Annual  Interest  Coupon  will  be  cashed  at  par  at  any  office  of  the  Dominion  Bank  in  Canada  or  at  the  Book  Room.  Each  applicant 
thrBoo'kas'cwardm0,lnf  "  '°  'nVCSt'  "^  ^  tm"  °'  ye3rS  desired-  Fu"  Particu|ars  furnished  on  request.      Forward  applications  to 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS, 
Methodist  Book  and  Publishing  House,  29-33  Richmond  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
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NEW  YORK,  THURSDAY,  APRIL   10,  1919 
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"MY  FAITH  LOOKS  UP  TO  THEE" 


450 


Hit  IHR1MIAN  AUVULA1T 


The  Social  Service  Federation  and  the  Russian 

Question 

Letters  from  Bishop  McConnell  and  William  H.  Van  Bcnschoten,  Esq., 
on  the  situation  created  by  the  published  statements  of  the  secretary 


labor  world,    l  got  back  on    reply  and  live  dol- 
lar*. Yours  truly. 

Francis  J.  .McConnell. 


A    Letter    from    Bishop    McConnell 

IDiidnr  McComwO  was  in  Meaico  when  the 

Social  Service,  of  which  he  is 
,,,  delivrrsmr,  .mthr  Ruimn 
On  hi.  return  to  Denver  he  wrote  this 
._  hi*  position  in  regard  to  the  Set  tr- 
uer of  th.  Federation,  the  Russian  question,  and  the 
action  of  the  Publisher.  Section  of  the  Grided  I 
•OB  Syndicate.! 

DntVsB,  lino.,  M;ncii  22,  1910. 

rtatOB  Tiir    fiiKisnw    Advocate:    Sut: 

atly  called  attention   t<'  me  aa 

..f    the'   Methodist     Federation    for 

,1    Service   in   connection    with    the    Ward 

ti  r.     While  Ions  absence  from  the  country 

■aim  it  impossible  for  roe  to  speak  officially 

f..r  the  Federatum,  perhaps  yon  will  grant  me 

the  privilege  of  ■  tear  oboerrationa  on  my  own 

; tit.       I    moat    ask.    however,    that    if    yi'U 
publish  any  of  this  letter  you  publish  it  all. 

For  the  political  aims  of  l.oninc  and 
Trotzk.v.  as  lipiiaWll  to  Uaymond  Robins.  I 
have  abhorrence.  For  the  horrors  describe  I 
by    Dr.    Simons    1    can    feel    only    dismay    and 

loathing.    Hut  1  have  heard  Raymond  BoUna 

aay  that  any  attempt  to  past  final  judgment 
ii  situation  is  little  short  of 
luna.  *  Or.  Simons,  I  regard  him  B1 
a  fine  type  of  Methodist  missionary — conse- 
crated, intelligent,  heroic.  Hut  I  myself  have 
seen  enough  killings  by  revolutionists  to 
know  by  personal  experience  the  nervous  stat  • 
into  which  such  spectacles  I  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  -  throw  one.    It  is  not  a  state'  which 

.  for  extreme  care  in  generalization.  In- 
1,  as  the  legislative  and  executive 
In  and. .-s  of  the  Fnited  States  Government 
to  l>c  seeking  light  on  the  Kussian  situa- 
tion I  have  no  objection  to  listening  to  eight 
or  eighty  witnesses.  Since  I  have  not  sen 
the  Social  Service  Bulletin  to  which  you  re- 
fer. I  am  willing  to  accept,  provisionally,  your 

•uent    that    the    evidence    it    offers    is    not 
conclusive. 

A-   for  Professor  Ward  himself.   1  have  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  has  gone  over 

I  i  Bolshevism.  But  I  have  a  grave  personal 
count  against  him.  He  is  everlastingly  talk- 
ing about  the  duty  of  Methodism   as  an  cm 

plover  of  labor  to  go  the  full  length  of  fairucs 
to    the    wage-earning    class.      As    a    Methodist 
official    ought    I    not    to   bo    irritated    at    this? 
,.    I    have  saved   up  a   little  money   which 

I  have  invented  in  municipal  and  United  State 

bonds.  Professor  Ward  gays  so  much  about 
s'wiiil  responsibility  for  the  socially  right  us  • 
of  funds  which  society,  and  not  the  individual. 

ban  earned  that  the  only  way  I  can  find  p  ac  i 

with  the  interest  on  those  bonds  interest 
which  I  personally  have  not  earned— is  t> 
give  it  to  benevolent  causes.  Once  more:  hi 
constantly  before  me  the  needs  of 
the  less  fortunate  than  myself  that  1  often 
wonder  how  any  ope  can  continue  to  be  as 
comfortable  as  I  mil  ami  still  be  a  Christian. 
An  an  official,  an  investor  and  as  a  pnifease  I 
follower  of  the  Preacher  to  the  poor  I   would 

■  •re  at  ease  with  Ward  out  of  the  I 
unless  perchance  his  ghost,  like  another  Ban- 
quo'a,  took   to  haunting  my   table. 

Now  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  an 
attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  public  eye,  let 
toe  say  that  there  is  another  serious  side  to  all 
this  matter.  It  appears  that  a  syndicate  of 
publishers  has  advised  thai  Professor  Ward's 
tributinna  to  Sunday  school  periodicals  be 
led.  This  makes  relevant  a  few  reflec- 
tions on  undemocratic  tend)  nciea  In  ■  Protes- 
tantism which  aims  at  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.     And   eh any   mention    of 

such  a  theme  by  I  Bishop  prompts  to  remarks 
about  throwing  atones  in  glass  houses,  lei  me 
saj  that  I  am  willing  to  go  the  full  length  in 
democratising  episcopal  nne  plan  of 

reelection  i-  the  only  method  that  will  keep 
k  tbe  episcopacy  democratic,  by  all  means  lei  us 

it      though     I    personally    believe    that    a 
.  :.ir  of  recall  ctitild  be  devised  which  would 


After   we   have  democratized    the   cpisC»|>ac> 

what  next?    Publishing  agencies  next    Th  • 

supreme  Church  bodies  should  licpriYi    publish 
lug    agents    of    all    voice    as    to    the    content    of 

what   is  to  be  published,  and  put  censorship 

into  the  hands  of  editors  absolutely  free  fi ' 

ci  ntrol  by  publisher*.  The  Church  publishing 
houses  arc  the  mnsi  sensitive  points  of  con- 
tad  between  the  Church  and  the  laboring 
world.  These  represent  the  Church  a  an 
employer  Of  labor.  They  are  the  part  of  th  • 
Church  that  the  labor  world  most  closely 
«atches.      Now    let    us   grant    that    Professor 

Ward    should    have    b i    dismissed    from    the 

fori f    Sunday    school    writers,    and    lei    the 

dismissal    come    from    the    vote,    or    advice,    or 

pressure  of  publishing  agents.  Profess  >r 
Ward  is  the  man  in  the  Church  the  laboring 
world  knows  most  about:  and  the  publishing 
agencies  are  the  institutions  they  know  most 
about.  Even  the  most  determined  anti-I'.ol- 
abevista  among  the  laborers  forthwith  condud  ! 
that  the  religious  literature  of  the  Church — 
so  far  as  it  concerns  social  issues  is  under 
the  censorship  of  the  business  leadership  of 
the  Church.  I  would  much  rather  have  sen 
our  Board  of  Bishops  take  this  action  against 
Professor  Ward,  so  far  as  the  effect   en  the 

laboring  world  is  concerned.  For  the  Bighopi 
arc  not  especially  Concerned  with  business  in- 
terests. In  nearly  seven  years'  experienc 
with  official  meetings  with  Bishops  I  ha»3 
never  once  heard  raised  that  abominable  ques- 
ts to  the  possible  eff  cl  of  this  or  that  ac- 
tion  on  well-to-do  supporters.  There  would 
have  been  in. thing  half  so  deadly  in  the  import 
of  episcopal  action  against  Professor  Ward. 
The  laborors  would  have  said  that  the  Bishopi 
did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  Th  \v 
will  say  thai  the  publishers  knew  only  too  well 
what  they  were  abi  , 

It  will  not  adequately  answer  my  contention 

I  that  the  publishers  are  devoted  Chris- 
tians. Some  years  ago.  together  with  Pro- 
fessor Ward.  I  tried  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  Methodist  publish- 

i  ig  houses  and  the  typographical  unions.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  publishing  agent's 
courtesy  and  patience  in  a  trying  situation. 
The  official  took  the  point  of  view  that  I 
would  have  probably  taken  in  his  position. 
,  or  from  the  in  men!  a  man  is  elected  a 
I  nbliahing  agent  he  is  in  a  commercial,  finan- 
cial, employing  class  atmosphere.  Now,  fit- 
in   some  lines  of  activity   means  unfitness 

there,      [n    1908    the    General    Confer- 
ence of  our  Church  took  from   the  Bishops  th  ■ 

authority  to  pass  upon  the  utterances  of  theo- 

li  gical  professors.  "Kxcused  from  responsibil- 
ity" was.  I  think,  the  phrase  used.  It'  I  shoul  1 
attempt  to  proceed  against  a  Methodist  theo- 
|i  gical  professor  Uttering  atheism  —  to  make 
the  most  extreme  assumption-  I  could  b' 
appropriately  told  that  such  pro;- dure  is  f  ir 
son ne  else.      Now   if  being  a   Bishop  unfits 

me  from  the  censorship  of  tl logical  views. 

how  much  I -e  does  being  a  publishing  agent 

agent    unfit  one   from   the  censorship  of  social 

views'.' 

One    word    more.      I    shall    probably   be   tol  1 

that  this  action  of  the  synd  cute  has  met  with 

I     applause,    that    in    a    case    like    this    the 

Church  does  not  care  what  the  laboring  world 

thinks,  etc.   I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether 

any  large  pari  of  the  well-to-do  (dement  in  th  • 
Church  cares  much  what  the  laboring  worl.l 
thinks  in  any  case.  The  Methodist  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Service      a  regularly  authorize  1 

agency   of  the   General   Confc  a   all 

its  work  on  about  $0,000  a  year  salaries  in- 
cluded. The  in  from  a  few  wealthy 
men.  from  a  large  number  of  one  to  live  dollar 

end  from  the  earnings  of  Pro- 

>■  Ward.  Who  works  without  salary  and 
turns  the  profits  of  his  pen  to  our  treasury. 
<  tine  upon  a  time  beford  Professor  Ward  ha  I 
come  under  much  criticism  I  sent  over  one 
hundred  personal  letters  to  friends  <>.'  mine — 
all   well-to-do  Methodists  of  notable  generosity 


From  an  American  Citizen 

|The  v.  titer  of  this  letter,  William  H.  Van  Ben- 
scholen,  Esq.,  is  ■  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  bar,  and  a  leading  Methodist  Uyman  of  this 
city.  He  defended  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the 
Roojevelt-Barnes  libel  suit  and  represented  him  in 
other  causes,  and  is  a  man  of  the  forward-looking 
type.] 

EmTOB  TlIK  ClIBIBTIAB  ADVOCATE:  Silt :  I 
have  read  the  various  articles  and  editorials  in 
the  issues  of  TlIK  CllBWTIAH  ADVOCATE  for 
the  past  few  weeks,  especially  ill  the  issues  of 
February   20,    March   27    and   April  •'!.    relative 

to  the  publications  issued   by   I'r.   Many    1'. 

Ward,  as  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federa- 
tion for  Social  Service,  relating  to  the  Kus- 
sian and  Bolshevistic  situation.  I  have  also 
read  the  stat lit  issued  by  him  to  tbe  Meth- 
odist press,  dated  January  25,  1919,  the  Janu- 
ary and  February.  1919,  Bulletin  of  the  Feder- 
ation, the  letter  of  George  A.  Coe,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  -"  issue  of  Tiik  Ciims- 
n  \n    Advocate,   and    the    statement    of   Dr. 

Ward  in  the  issue  of  TlIK  Christian  AtiVO- 
i  vie  of  April  :{. 

As  a  Methodist  layman,  greatly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  my  fellow  men.  I  have  very  care- 
fully considered  these  various  statements  and 
publications,  because  of  the  serious  situation 
involved.  You  have  at  all  times  stated  clearly 
and  directly  the  real  question.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  those  who  differed  with  you  were 
inclined  to  avoid  meeting  the  issue  squarely. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  weighing  evi- 
dence and  in  reaching  a  judgment  therefrom. 
I  assert,  without  hesitation,  that  no  Intelli- 
gent, thinking  man  could  read  these  two  pub- 
lications issued  by  IM\  Ward,  as  secretary, 
under  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Service,  without,  if  he  be  reasonable 
and  fair  minded,  believing  that  they  would 
aid  and  encourage  Bolshevistic  propaganda 
and  those  interested  in  it.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  issuance  of  those  publications  was 
to  Lnd  the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  encouragement  of  those  sinister 
principles  which  mean  the  destruction  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  law  of  libel  holds  the  author  of  a  publi- 
cation responsible,  not  for  what  he  intended  its 
readers  should  understand  it  to  mean,  but  for 
what  its  readers  generally  Would  themselves 
reasonably  understand  it  to  mean. 

A  man  who  occupies  a  place  of  responsi- 
bility and  leadership  and  who  acts  under  the 
name  of  a  great  religious  institution,  ami 
especially  under  present  conditions,  is  held  to 
a   very  high   degree  of  moral   responsibility   for 

what  he  publishes.  Leaders  of  thought  in  a 
great  crisis,  such  as  the  world  faces  today,  in 
the  discussion  of  principles  and  theories  having 
dangerous  possibilities,  must  exercise  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  form  of  their  utterances  in 
keeping    with     the    responsibility     which     rests 

upon    tl 1.    in    order    that    those    less    learned, 

discontented  and  those  Intellectually  and 
morally  weak  may  not  be  so  affected  as  to  go 
far.  and  far  beyond  where  the  leaders  would 
have  them  go. 

As  an  American  citizen  and  as  a  Methodist, 

I  was  amazed  -astounded  at  these  publica- 
tions. 

I  stand  absolutely  for  the  proposition  that 

every  man.  no  matter  wdiat  his  place  in  life, 
whether  it  be  the  lowest  or  the  highest,  should 
always  have  his  full  rights  and  deserts.  I 
realize  conditions.     I  appreciate  that  we  are  in 

a   new  era   and    that  changes  must Hut 

I     am    confident     that    when    these    social    and 

economic  problems  are  Bolved,   as  they   must 

I.e.    it    will    be    found    thai    those    who  did    most 

for   mankind    will   be   those   who   stood,   who 

worked    and    fought    for   a    solution    which    was 

upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  human  race  must  stand  if  all 
is  not   to  be  chaos. 

I    have    read    Hr.    Ward's   statement   in   TllF. 

Christian   Advocate  of  April  .".,  and  1  am 

glad   to   barn    that    be  does    not    believe   in  cer- 
tain  phases  of   Bolshevism.     Hut   the   p.     enl 
on    is    not    what    he   or    any    one    else    be- 
lieves;  it   is  what   he.   through   these   publics 

Finns,   has    led    people   to    believe   a    department 
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The  Master's  Morning  Call 

By  CHARLES  COKE  WOODS 

The  music  of  the  Matter's  morning  call 
Came  singing  sweet  across  the  dews  of  dawn, 
And  angels  lit  the  skies  with  living  lights, 
And  in  glad  chorus  called,  "Awake,  ye  dead, 
The  Christ  has  come  and  routed  ancient  Death"  ; 
Then  shadows  died,  and  day  undarkened  ran 
Upon  the  opened  graves  where  sleepers  woke 
And  flung  the  shout  of  triumph  on  the  sky; 
Long-parted  loves  met  once  again,  and  joy 
Went  winging  far  on  gladsome  ways  with  God, 
And  with  sweet  friends  elate  for  evermore; 
Nor  shadows  fell  to  smother  out  the  light, 
Nor  grief  returned,  nor  throb  of  pain  nor  death 
Who  lost  his  strangle  hold  when  radiance  flamed 
In  deathless  splendor  from  the  Face  of  Christ, 
Who  found  the  sleeping  places  of  the  dead, 
And  shook  the  brooding  slumber  from  their  eyes, 
And  with  the  music  of  His  morning  call 
Aroused  them  to  the  glad  immortal  life. 
Monrovia,  Cal. 


Learning  Reverence  in  Manila 

By  BRUCE  S.  WRIGHT 

I  SHALL  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  lesson  in  reverence 
taught  me  by  the  simple,  sometimes  ignorant,  but  always 
sincere  Romanists  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Religion  in 
countries  that  have  been  dominantly  Roman  Catholic  seems 
at  times  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  processions.  Therefore  as 
Easter  draws  near  the  parades  begin.  Let  us  watch  one  of  them. 
It  is  early  evening.  The  calm  beauty  of  a  tropical  day's  ending 
is  upon  us.  We  are  standing  at  the  curb  of  a  Manila  street. 
What  is  that  we  hear  in  the  distance?  A  band.  Faintly  at  first, 
but  louder  as  the  music  approaches.  There  are  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children,  mostly  women  and  children.  Each  person 
carries  a  long,  lighted  candle.  Except  for  the  music  of  the  band, 
which  by  now  has  passed  and  is  far  from  us,  there  is  absolute 
silence.  The  people  in  the  procession,  the  throngs  crowding  the 
curb,  are  hushed  and  awed.  What  is  that  strange,  elevated  figure 
moving  in  their  midst?    Sometimes  it  is  upon  wheels,  sometimes 


it  is  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  score  of  ardent  Filipii 
Romanists.  It  is  a  coveted  honor,  eagerly  sought,  to  be  amoi 
those  to  draw  or  carry  the  platform  through  the  streets.  T 
figure  is  a  crude,  more  than  life-size  representation  of  the  Virg 
Mary  or  of  Christ  in  some  attitude  of  His  earthly  ministr 
Usually  He  is  represented  as  bearing  the  cross.  The  figure 
lavishly  and  colorfully  dressed,  though  often  the  garments  a 
soiled  and  badly  mended.  Following  the  figure  of  the  Savio 
come  individuals,  carrying  a  hammer,  huge  spikes  and  oth 
articles  suggestive  of  the  crucifixion.  The  people  seem  to 
acting  out  those  last  tragic  events  in  our  Lord's  earthly  ministi 
It  is  a  mingling  of  superstition,  ignorance  and  religious  zeal. 
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cannot  unqualifiedly  condemn  them.  Assuredly  I  can  commei 
their  reverence  and  devotion.  As  the  figiirc,  brilliantly  lightc 
with  many  candles  surrounding  it,  moves  down  the  street,  the 
is  something  akin  to  adoration  in  the  faces  of  the  people.  The 
attitude  is  wholly  reverent;  there  is  perfect  quiet.  Does  Chii 
dwell  in  their  hearts?  Or  is  the  Christ  of  the  rude  image  tl 
only  Saviour  they  know?  How  often  I  have  asked  myself  tl) 
question!  And  just  as  often  I  have  longed  for  the  power 
break  through  the  something  that  seems  to  separate  us  and  s: 
to  them: 

He  lives,  your  Redeemer  lives; 

lie  lives  to  bless  you  with  His  love; 

He  lives  to  plead  for  you  above; 

He  lives,  the  hungry  soul  to  feed ; 

He  lives  to  help  in  every  hour  of  need. 

The  while  the  people  pass  I,  too,  stand  silent  and  subdued.  Tin 
I  turn  from  this  Lenten  lesson  in  reverence,  back  to  life,  gratef 
for  my  heritage  of  an  intelligent  faith,  willing  to  learn  from  tl 
humblest  of  Christ's  followers,  resolved  to  more  perfectly  bear  tl 
image  of  my  risen  Lord. 

Albany,  N.   Y.  

oAn  Anecdote  of  John  Wesley 

By  the  HON.  WILLIAM  RENWICK  RIDDELL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.G,  et 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 

WHEN  I  was  a  lad,  in  the  late  sixties,  I  knew  by  sig] 
George  Coventry,  an  Englishman  of  high  standin 
dignified  manner  and  literary  tastes;  he  at  that  tin 
was  making  a  somewhat  scanty  living  as  custon 
house  broker,  in  the  old  town  of  Cobourg,  on  the  north  shore  < 
Lake  Ontario,  the  town  which  was  blessed  by  the  presence  in  it  < 
the  flourishing  Methodist  college,  Victoria  University,  the  oldei 
nnivprsitv  in   the  Province  of  Ontario. 
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n  his  views.    He  left  at  Ma  death  a  manuscript  of  his  Remlnls- 
enccs.  which  has  come  Into  ray  possession,  and  one  incident  re- 
to  In  this  manuscript  may  prove  of  Interest  to  the  lovers  of 
<>hn  Wesley  and  his  people: 

•In  after  years  my  father  often  narrated  events  that  happened 
.t  that  period.    Not  the  least  remarkable  was  the  following: 

The  Prophecy  of  "  Poor  Help " 

"There  was  another  quiet  house  not  far  distant  from  Wads- 

vorth   Common,   at    which    the   celebrated   John  islted, 

ind  my  father,  being  a  neighbor,  was  sent  for  when  John   ar- 

u.cl  on  his  visit,  which  was  pretty  frequent.    The  little  coterie 

issembled  was  more  like  a  quiet  Methodist  meeting  than  a  feast, 

being  Bonie   twenty   or   thirty   generally   present.     Among 

hese  aeekera  of  truth  was  an  old  man  who  knew  the  Bible  by 

His  name  was  Samuel  Best,  who  went  under  the  cognomen 

if  'Poor  Help,"  as  an  Innocent-minded  man.    The  tea  and  evening 

Lssed  pleasantly  enough,  all  edified  with  Mr.  Wesley's  account 

if  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  when  the  hour  of  ten  announced 

he  time  of  his  departure,  he  being  an  early  man  and  an  early 

His  coat  was  brought  and,  as  was  his  custom,  he  went 

;nd  the  room  and  shook  hands  with  all  present.    On  accosting 

Help  he  remarked,  'Why,  Samuel,  thee  have  been  unusually 

t  this  evening.    I  have  not  heard  thee  speak  a  word.    There 

nust  be  something  remarkable  on  thy  mind.'     To  which  Sam 

•eplied:  "Yes,  John,  there  is,  and  I  cannot  refrajn  from  telling 

j  hee  what  It  Is.    "Set  thine  house  In  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and 

lot  live." '    My  father  said  the  affair  was  taken  in  good  part,  but 

A-hether  or  not  it  operated  on  a  mind  at  all  times  inclined  to  be 

tupcrstitious,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Wesley  died  in  less  than  a 

I'ortnlght,  March,  1791.    At  this  period  my  father  was  a  bachelor, 

.  lot  being  then  of  age. 

■When  I  paid  a  visit  to  England,  in  1838,  to  see  my  father  for 

j:he  last  time,  I  was  one  morning  strolling  around  the  Bricklayers' 

Urms,  Kent  Road,  waiting  for  the  Brighton  stage,  when  1  was 

(irrested  by  a  railing  around  an  old  church  yard,  and,  on  peeping 

hrough,  the  first  tombstone  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  following: 

Here  lies 
KAMl'tX  BXST, 

Commonly  called 

Poor  Help. 
Aged  0.",. 

This  was  the  Identical  man  who  gave  John  Wesley  his  warning 
o  prepare  for  death.  There  are  many  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  Sam  Best,  which  can  be  found  in  the  magazines 
|)f  the  day,  but  Southey  in  his  life  of  Wesley  has  Hot  mentioned 
his,  and  perhaps  never  heard  of  it,  although  perfectly  true. 

"My  father  still  continued  to  visit  at  this  conference,  where  he 

formed  an  intimacy  with  Sam  Best,  who  gave  him  several  texts 

>f  Scripture  applicable  to  his  future  movements  in  life.    Strange 

'  :o  say,  he  would  never  show  them  to  anyone,  but  he  told  me  In 

]  ifter  years  that  every  one  came  true.     He  had  great  faith  in 

Beat's  discrimination   of  character  and  looked   upon   him  as  a 

•  jrophet. 

"The  King  went  one  day  in  disguise  with  Lord  Sandwich  and 
.wo   or   three   other   eminent   men.     Best   looked    hard   at   the 
Mmonarch.  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  told  him  to  write  down 
(in  his  tablet  Proverbs,  chapter  26,  verse  5.    After  a  little  conver- 
-    nation   the  party   retired.     On  reaching  Saint  James  the  King 
turned  to  his  Bible  and  read  aloud  to  his  courtiers:  'Take  away 
he  wicked  from  before  the  king  and  his  throne  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  righteousness.'    Sandwich  was  very  angry  with  old  Best, 
•"11  he  might,  but  the  King  ever  after  was  a  friend  to  him  and 
lie  never  should  want,  which  was  verified." 

A  Pretended  Prophet 

So  far  I  have  copied  accurately  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Coventry. 
There  Is.  however,  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Best  which  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  known. 

This  pretended  prophet,  Samuel  Best,  was  born  in  1738,  and 

'before  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  he  had  become  an  inmate  of  the 

I  ;work  house  at  Shore  Ditch.    His  life  before  that  time  is  rather 

I   obscure.    By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  Spitalfields  weaver 

I  by  others  a  Bervant  In  different  establishments  In  the  city  of 

London.    Before  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  he  disowned  his  chil- 

dren,  he  discarded  his  original  name  and  took  that  of  "Poor-help" 

(not  Poor  Help,  as  Coventry  thinks),  describing,  as  he  thought. 


temporary,  the  celebrated  Richard  Brothers,  who  came  from  New- 
foundland. He  probably  was  a  little  touched  with  Insanity  and 
probably  believed  In  his  own  prophetic  and  supernatural  powers. 
He  was  In  the  habit  of  receiving  his  visitors,  we  are  told,  In  a 
room  adorned  with  fantastic  emblems  and  devices;  he  would  In- 
spect the  palms  of  their  hands  and  from  them  give  an  outline  of 
their  past  lives.  He  would  also  furnish  guidance  for  the  future  in 
phrases  of  Scripture,  Just  as  he  did  with  Coventry's  father;  he 
also  believed,  or  at  least  claimed,  that  by  licking  the  hands  of  his 
patients  he  could  determine  the  disease  with  which  they  were 
afflicted. 

After  acquiring  considerable  notoriety  he  removed  to  a  house 
in  the  Klngsland  Road  and  was  consulted  by  many  of  the  upper 
classes,  whom  he  also  visited  at  their  own  homes.  He  professed 
to  eat  no  food  but  bread  and  cheese  and  to  drink  only  gin  tinc- 
tured with  rhubarb.  He  spent  his  nights,  as  he  claimed,  in  com- 
munion with  the  celestial  powers.  For  the  last  thirty  years  of 
his  life  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  that  re- 
gard he  imitated  Richard  Brothers,  who,  about  the  same  time, 
that  is,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  gave  himself 
out  as  a  descendant  of  David,  declaring  that  he  was  to  be  revealed 
as  prince  of  the  Hebrews  and  ruler  of  the  world. 

Brothers  was  more  fortunate  In  some  respects  than  Best,  in 
that  he  convinced  many  educated  Englishmen,  members  of  Par- 
liament among  them,  of  the  verity  of  his  claims,  while  Best 
never  had  any  great  following.  Best,  however,  had  the  security 
of  mediocrity,  for  he  ended  his  life  in  peace  and  without  prosecu- 
tion, dying  in  1825,  while  poor  Brothers  was  first  charged  with 
treasonable  practice  and  confined  as  a  criminal  lunatic  and  was 
subsequently  removed  to  a  private  asylum. 

We  have  at  the  present  day  some  instances  of  the  same  kind  of 
prophet.  Joseph  Smith  was  a  strong  example  and  since  his  time 
we  have  had  the  Holy  Rollers,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Company  and 
like  bodies  of  visionary  enthusiasts. 

Some  of  them  are  still  with  us. 

KM)   llALL,   T0110NT0.    OlRARlO, 


To  a  British  "Tommy,"  the  Guard 
of  the  Garden 

By  EDWIN  HAMLIN  CARR 
Lonely  Tommy,  Guard  of  the  Garden, 

Pacing  your  steps  under  olive  trees'  shade, 
Are  you  a  Christian,  Tommy?    Beg  pardon. 

Could  you  be  otherwise? — a  mistake  I  have  made. 

Lonely  Tommy,  Guard  of  the  Garden, 

Reviewing  the  lessons  this  world  war  has  taught ; 

Listen,  Tommy,  this  is  Gethsemanc, 

Here  the  world's  greatest  battle  was  fought. 
TueKAtloE,  N. 

Calvary — France — 191c? 

The  Most  Significant  Passion  Week  Since  the  First 

By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

CALVAIRE  is  a  little  French  town  in  Brittany,  where 
the  peasants  of  France  have  built  a  replica  of  Geth- 
semane,  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  The  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension.  It  is 
a  strange  and  a  sacred  spot  to  them.  The  "Way  of  the  Cross" 
has  the  various  stations  of  the  Cross  in  lifesized  figures.  The 
way  itself  i=  made  of  sharp  flint  stones,  stained  with  blood,  where, 
year  after  year,  at  Easter  time,  especially  during  the  years  of 
the  war,  thousands  of  devout  peasants  either  walked  in  their 
bare  feet  or  crawled  on  their  knees  along  this  stony  way,  which 
ly  must  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  as  they  have  built  it. 
I  visited  this  strangely,  deeply  stirring  spot  one  fitful  June 
day  last  year.  I  may  be  a  child  at  heart,  but  never  did  the  story 
of  Calvary  seem  more  real  to  me  than  on  that  cloudy  afternoon. 
One  with  any  imagination  could  not  visit  that  sacred  spot  and 
keep  his  heart  still  or  his  eyes  dry.  His  heart  will  pound  against 
his  breast  like  a  great  hammer  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  tell 
whether  it  is  the  June  rain  on  his  cheeks  or  the  warm  tears. 
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FREEMASONRY  IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 


BY   BRO 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 

The  world  is  in  the  crucible  and  is  re-making.  Armaged- 
don has  come,  and  the  last  great  fight  is  in  progress.  Every 
nation  must  declare  itself  on  one  side  or  the  other  and  must 
show  its  sympathies  by  word  or  by  deed ;  every  institution 
is  on  trial,  and  must  give  an  account  of  itself,  of  its  princi- 
ples, its  precepts,  its  tendencies.  And  Masonry  cannot 
escape  the  test. 

I  have  no  great  concern  with  the  history  of  Masonry ; 
much  of  it  mythical,  as  all  unwritten  history  must  be;  much 
of  it  trivial,  as  is  the  early  history  of  every  land  and  every 
ancient  institution.  What  I  examine  is  Masonry  of  the 
present,  the  active,  living  organism  with  vigorous  life  and 
vigorous  shoots.  A  tree  is  judged  by  its  present,  not  by  its 
past  ;  by  the  branches  which  live,  not  by  the  occasional  one 
which  is  dead.  How,  then,  does  our  Order  stand  in  the 
present  in  reference  to  the  greatest  of  all  struggles? 

The  murder  of  the  Archduke  at  Sarajevo,  of  which  at 
one  time  so  much  was  made,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  every- 
one now  knows,  everyone  now  admits,  that  it  was  the  merest 
of  pretences  for  this  terrible  war.  The  war  had  been  in 
preparation  for  a  generation ;  both  subjectively  and  ob- 
jectively the  German  nation  had  been  made  ready  for  it  ; 
commerce,  diplomacy,  religion  itself,  had  all  been  pressed 
into  service — the  German  merchant  was  the  German  spy, 
the  German  diplomat  or  ambassador  was  (as  he  is)  the  centre 
of  German  intrigue,  the  German  missionary  was  the  German 
emissary  to  stir  up  hatred  against  the  coming  enemy  amongst 
the  non-Christian  natives  and  those  converted  to  his  form 
oi  (  hristianity.  The  army  was  ready  to  the  last  button  ; 
cannon,  machine-gun.  rifle,  all  were  prepared ;  uniform, 
equipment,  field  hospital,  field-kitchen,  everywhere  at  hand  ; 
shot  and  shell  in  overwhelming  abundance.  All  this  was 
prudence,  the  foresight  of  a  Government  which  knew  what 
it  wanted,  knew  what  was  necessary  for  its  purpose,  and  had 
ample  means  to  provide  everything,  however  large  and  how- 
ever costly. 

The  mind  of  the  German  was  prepared — the  monstrous 
dor-trine  of  the  super-man,  the  being  of  the  class  above  the 
rest  of  humanity,  who  might,  indeed,  be  courteous,  and 
might,  indeed,  owe  some  duty  to  his  equal,  a  member  of  his 
own  class,  but  who  owed  neither  duty  nor  courtesy  to  the 
ordinary  human  f>eing  was  taught  and  insisted  upon  in  the 
schools  and  universities,  in  the  Press  and  in  the  pulpit  of 
that  central  empire.  That  the  German  was  the  super-man 
was  a  matter  of  course  ;  that  the  man  of  every  nation  was 
his  inferior  followed  as  a  natural  consequence. 

Now  every  nation  has  its  own  "kultur"  of  which  it  is 
proud,  its  own  self-esteem  and  self-conceit,  its  own  idea  of 
its  superiority  to  any  other.  The  Greek  called  all  those  who 
did  not  speak  their  language  Barbaroi — barbarians,  stam- 
mering, non-articulate,  rude,  uncultured,  inferior  creatures. 
The  proud  Roman  imitated  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian  his 
ancestor  the  Roman — all  peoples  have  thought  themselves 
better  than  all  others.  At  least  in  modem  times  this  self- 
esteem  has  been  in  most  cases  harmless,  amusing,  recognised 
and  highest  of  each  of  these  people 
themselves.     Prussia  is  tie-  exception.     Tt  is  not  a  pose,  an 
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affectation — 'the  Prussian,  is  thoroughly  convinced,  as  sure  as' 
he  is  of  his  own  existence,  that  he  is  the  highest  type  of 
humanity  which  has  ever  come  upon  this  earth  ;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  higher.  All  others  are  uncultured,  utterly  inferior, 
they  need  his  guidance  and  governing  hand — he  must  crucify 
them  for  their  own  good  and  for  his  own  glory.  A  striking 
example  of  what  Germany  boasts  as  her  best  thought  is  to  be 
found  in  a  statement  to  a  religious  and  supposedly  Christian 
congregation.  We  read  that  Professor  Rheinhold  Seeby,  who 
teaches  theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  said  in  Berlin 
Cathedral : 

We  do  not  hate  our  enemies.     We  obey  the  command 
of  God,  who  tells  us  to  love  them.     But  we  believe  that 
in  killing  them,  in  putting  them  to  suffering,  in  burning 
their  houses,  in  invading  their  territories,  we  simply  per- 
form a  work  of  charity.     Divine  love  is  seen  everywhere 
in  the  world,  but  men  have  to  suffer  for  their  salvation. 
Human  parents  love  their  children,  yet  they  chastise  them. 
Germany  loves  other  nations,  and  when  she  punishes  them 
it  is  for  their  good. 
Freemasonry  knows  no  distinction  of  race  or  colour.     Some 
organisations  there  are  which  debar  from  their  membership 
those  not   of  the  Caucasian  race,  "white"  men — that  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do.     Every  body  of  men  have  a  right 
to  decide  who  may  and  who  may  not  join  them,  with  whom 
they  will  and  with  whom  they  will  not  associate — that  is  their 
affair,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  complain  or  to  criticise. 
All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal,  but  "equal"  means  "equal 
before  the  law  " — and  nothing  more. 

Freemasonry  holds  with  the  Apostle  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  She  holds  that  man  is  man,  and  that  no  people 
are  so  superior  to  all  others  that  they  may  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  any  other,  that  they  may  undertake  to  compel  any 
other  to  regard  and  follow  their  views  of  conduct.  Masonry 
rightly  abhors  the  thought  that  one  man  may  force  his  will 
upon  another,  and  that  any  man  may  be  prevented  from  being, 
becoming,  and  remaining  a  free  agent. 

The  Prussian  conception,  too,  necessarily  involves  the 
utter  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  the  destruction 
of  individuality,  of  individual  opinion  and  judgment  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  State.  There  must  in  their  system  needs  be  a 
governing  class  which  rules,  whose  business  it  is  to  rule,  re- 
sponsible not  to  the  ruled  but  to  the  Supreme  Lord,  who  also 
is  a  necessary  part  of  such  a  system. 

The  Prussian  cannot  understand  that  theory  of  citizenship 
which  calls  upon  the  citizen  to  decide  as  to  the  right  or  wrong, 
the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  laws,  rules,  regulations.  The 
private  individual  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them.  All  laws  and  regulations  are  provided  by  those 
whose  business  it  is,  Die  Obrigkeit,  which  has  its  heavy  hand 
on  every  institution,  and  every  person  in  the  whole  empire. 

The  Prussian  king,  the  German  Kaiser,  repudiates,  as  he 
must   repudiate,   the   thought   that  he   is   responsible   to  his 
people.     His    autocratic  ancestor  nearly  seventy  years  ago 
refused  the  emperorship  of  Germany  when  it  was  offered  to  - 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Germany.      He  would  not 
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4  from  their  hands  a  crown  which  he  must  needs  wear 
.is  coming  from  then,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  awaj  bj  then 

.it  tlnir  will.     The  K.iivr  was  foreordained  t<>  be  emperor; 

I  alone  h.'  care*  his  throne,  to  God  alone  is  he  respon- 
sil>U- ;  his  people  ha\<-  no  political  rights  which  be  is  bound 

ped  .  the  Constitution  is  not  the  work  of  the  people,  but 

the  gift  of  the  king.  It  is  not  alone  lis*  msjetti,  but  it  is 
blasphemy,  to  raise  the  voice  against  the  Lord's  anointed. 
It  Ls  not  without  significance  thai  Krause,  the  greatest  ol  the 
German  writer-  on  Freemasonry,  teaches  that  it  is  for  the 

State  to  work  nut  the  perfection  of  the  individual  and  ol 
societv. 

In  our  system  the  individual  does  not  exist  for  the  State 
Ud  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  the  State— the 
Siate  exists  tor  the  individual  and  as  an  instrument  lor  the 
advancement  of  the  individual.  True  it  is  that  during  the 
present  colossal  war  Britain  is  more  and  more  learning  that 

in  war  the  individual  must  give  way  to  the  needs  of  the 
Stat,-,  that  the  forces  of  the  State  must  be  mobilised, 
swematiscd,  nationalised  to  an  extent  in  her  history  wholly 
unheard  of.  Heretofore  the  ordinary  Englishman  has 
looked  upon  a  war  as  something  to  be  paid  for,  something 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  daily  life,  occupation, 
amusement— or  anything  but  his  pocket.  The  individualism 
which  runs  through  our  whole  thought  and  system  induced 
him  to  say  :  "  Let  those  light  who  are  willing  to  light;  I  shall 

paj . 

'  In  the  face  of  th<-  present  peril,  Britain  knows  her  very 
life  Ls  at  stake.  It  is  not  whether  she  will  have  an  increase 
or  decrease  in  her  commerce,  it  is  not  whether  her  splendid 
career  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  is  to  be  checked,  whether  she, 
the  greatest  secular  agency  lor  good  the  world  ever  saw.  is  to 
be  hampered  in  her  beneficent  work,  but  whether  she  is  to 
live  as  a  tree  nation.  She  is.  then,  awakened  to  the  tre- 
mendous fact  that  now  it  is  not  a. question  of  placing  the  bank 
account  of  the  citizen  at  the  command  of  the  State,  the  man 
an  1  woman  must  place  themselves  at  its  disposal,  with  all 
their  powers,  physical  and  mental,  as  well  as  financial. 

In  Freemasonry,  there  are  Masters  and  Grand  Masters. 
Every  one  of  them  *is  chosen  by  his  fellows,  he  owes  his 
position  to  his  fellows,  and  he  is  responsible  to  his  fellows. 
He  is  not  ab  ive  the  law,  he  is  under  the  law  and  his  acts  have 
validity  only  if  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  law.  Free- 
masonry does  not  make  Freemasonry  an  end  in  itself.  It 
recognises  that  it  exists  for  Freemasons,  and  through  Free- 
masons for  the  good  of  the  world;  and,  recognising  that  the 
State  has  its  true  place,  a  most  important  place,  Freemasonry 

not.  and  never  did,  acknowledge  that  the  State  has  the 
right  to  the  implicit  and  servile  obedience  of  citizens,  and 
certainly  it  never  recognised,  and  never  will  recognise,  that 
any  mere  man  has  been,  is,  or  can  be,  commissioned  by  God 
to  impose  obedience  upon  the  world  or  any  part  of  it,  or  to 
govern  it  without  its  free  and  willing  consent. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Masonry  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  If  that  were  so,  I  should  not  be  addressing 
you.  There  may  be  organisations  whose  objects,  or  one  of 
whose  objects,  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  opposition  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Masonry  is  not  one  of  these;  she  has  no  anti- 
pathy to  the  Catholic;  she  opens  her  doors  wide  to  the 
Catholic  ;  she  ignores  the  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  refuses  to  allow  herself  to  be  placed  in  a  false  position. 
Ii  may  be  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  Church,  no 
Catholic  can  lxrome  a  Freemason  and  remain  a  Catholic.  I 
do  not  know,  that  depends  upon  the  rules  of  the  Church  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
Ord.r.  a  Freemason  may  become  a  Cathoiic  and  remain  a 
Freemason. 

Po  r.-ttim  to  our  subject.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  I  he  Prussian  theory,  when  the  State  composed  of  super-men 
i  m  thing,  it  must  have  it.  No  bargain  previously 
made  can  In-  considered  binding.  Kvery  treatv  becomes  a 
scrap  of  paper  when  it  seems  profitable  for  the  State  of 
sup  t  men  so  to  consider  it.     A  Belgium  standing  in  the  way 

locoessful  drive  by  Prussia  is  trodden  under  foot,  ravaged. 
destrov.-d.  its  people  tortured  and  butchered.  The  com 
mand.  "The  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not"  is  laughed 
to  scorn,  and  the  unutterable  m  anness  is  perpetrated  and 
gloried  in.  of  blackening  the  character  of  the  innocent  that 
,  >n  of  justification  may  b  ■  made  to  appear  fir  all  this 


the  sanctity  with  which  their  Institution  clothes  a  premise,  the 
tenderness  it  teaches  towards  the  weak,  the  imperative  com 
mand  it  ^ives  to  protect  the  innocent. 

\  id  what  of  the  conduct  of  Britain?  Even  Germany  ad- 
mitted at  first  that  Britain  did  all  that  sh  •  could  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  war;  until  Germany  saw  that  Britain  would 
not  play  the  part  of  the  contract-breaker,  would  not  assenl 
to  the  infamous  propositions  of  Germany,  even  Germany  gave 
Britain  high  praise,  and  justly  so.  Of  course,  when  the  full 
extem  of  German  treachery  and  ambition  was  disclosed,  and 
Britain  took  her  stand  for  the  right,  the  tune  was  changed  and 
Germany  tried  to  throw  upon  her  some  part,  if  not  the  whole. 
of  the  hlame  for  the  war.  And  when  the  voice  of  wronged 
Belgium  cam?  across  the  Channel,  imploring  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  of  assistance,  Britain  sprang  to  arms  as  one 
man  to  defend  the  innocent  and  succour  the  unfortunate. 

With  which  cause  does  Masonry  sympathise?  With  the 
"blond  beast,''  trampling  all  in  his  way,  sparing  nor  old 
young,  nor  man  nor  woman,  nor  priest  nor  layman — laving 
waste  and  destroying  garden  and  field  and  church  and  cot 
tage — levying  a  toll  of  blood  and  agony  and  death  and  worse 
than  death — or  the  new  St.  George  against  fearful  odds  rush- 
ing to  defend  the  innocent  and  destroy  the  monster?  To  ask 
the  question  is  to  answer  it.  And  if  actions  speak  louder 
than  words,  let  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  sent  by  the 
Masons  of  the  Grand  Register  of  Canada  in  this  one  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  to  King  Albert  of  Belgium,  give  answer  in 
clarion  note. 

And  our  Canada,  the  brightest  gem  in  Britannia's  crown, 
the  home  of  millions  of  free  and  happy  subjects  of  Britain's 
King  and  her  own.  what  more  has  she  to  say?  Proudly  she 
throws  herself  into  the  fray;  loving  peace,  hating  war — 'for 
with  us  war  is  no  national  sacrament — we  are  not  ashamed  to 
be  at  war,  but  proud  that  we  may  take  our  share  of  the  burden 
of  supporting  and  defending  democracy  and  justice.  But 
the  other  day  I  had  a  letter  from  an  American  friend,  in  which 
he  said :  "  I  want  to  assure  you  of  the  sympathy  which  we 
Americans  have  for  you  Canadians  in  this  titanic  war.''  I 
sat  down  immediately  and  wrote:  "I  thank  you  for  American 
sympathy  for  us  in  this  war.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  do  not 
mean  envy?"  I  had  no  reply  for  some  days,  and  then  it 
came:  "Yes,  I  do  mean  envy."  What  freeborn  man  but 
must  exult  in  the  chance  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom  ?  Wh.it 
red-blooded  native  or  resident  of  this  continent  but  must  be 
proud  to  be  allowed  to  assist  the  best  in  the  other  hemisphere 
in  the  defeat  of  the  worst  enemy  to  mankind  either  hemisphere 
has  ever  seen  ? 

Canada  has  found  her  soul,  never  to  lose  it.  She  has 
voluntarily  taken  her  stand,  and,  come  weal,  come  woe,  she 
cannot  be  moved  from  it.  Canadian  Masons  unanimously 
approve  her  course,  and  there  can  l>e  no  true  Mason  who 
does  not.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  Masons  that  Masonry  stands 
now  as  she  always  did.  for  freedom,  political  as  well  as 
social  and  religious. 

And  Masonry,  too,  loves  peace,  but  she  recognises  that  in 
July,  1914,  peace  could  not  be  the  part  of  Britain  or  of 
Canada  without  the  loss  of  honour.  I  do  not  mean  the  kind 
of  honour  which  is  supposed  to  flow  from  military  prowess. 
from  naval  victory,  from  mighty  armies  or  crowded  marts. 
but  that  honour  which  consists  in  freedom,  in  keeping  pledged 
faith,  in  protecting  the  weak  and  the  innocent.  Peace  was 
impossible  unless  Britain  was  willing  to  debase  herseif.  fling 
aside  as  not  worth  retaining  the  splendid  name  she  had  made 
by  centuries  of  effort,  sometimes  mistaken  perhaps,  but  in 
the  main  for  the  right — unless  she  ignored  her  real  position 
in  the  world  won  at  such  cost  a  hundred  years  ago. 

And  now  we  hear  rumours  of  peace.  Long  ago  it  was 
confidently  prophesied  by  those  who  knew  Germany  that  pnpe 
she  found  her  course  checked,  once  the  tide  began  to  turn 
against  her  arms,  sh  •  would  be  in  to  whimper  about  peace, 
She  would  express  her  desire  for  aft  honourable  peace,  and 
ivour  to  throw  the  blame  for  a  continuation  of  war  upon 
the  Allies,  and  especially  upon  Britain.  That  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Germany  has  failed  in  her  tiger- 
spring,  time  is  against  her.  her  resources  dwindle,  her  men 
die,  she  knows  her  end  near  and,  just  as  foretold,  she 
whines.  Lying,  she  began  the  war.  blaming  Britain  for  it: 
lying,  she  desins  to  end  the  war.  blaming  Britain  because 
she  cannot  end  it  in  her  own  way. 
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There  can  be  no  peace  now.  Were  the  Allies  to  consent  to 
peace  on  any  such  terms  as  the  Prussian  desires,  it  would 
simply  give  time  for  him  to  gather  munitions  of  war,  raise 
further  troops,  increase  his  navy,  and  await  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  strike.  He  would  at  once,  by  lying  and  fraud, 
stir  up  suspicion  between  the  Allies,  he  would  set  one  proud 
nation  against  another,  for  I  say  deliberately  that  every  nation 
knows  facts  about  all  the  other  nations  sufficient,  if  adroitly 
and  unscrupulously  used,  to  rouse  angry  passion  and  to  justify- 
any  nation  declaring  war  against  any  other  if  it  is  seeking  for 
a  pretext. 

Now  when  Britain  and  France,  Russia  and  Italy  and 
Japan  are  at  one,  nothing  can  prevent  Germany's  over- 
whelming defeat.  That  would  not  be  certain  if  France 
were  detached,  or  Russia,  perhaps,  nor  if  Italy  or  Japan 
were  on   Germany's  side. 

Another  score  of  years,  or  two  score,  or  more,  the  world 
would  be  watching  the  treacherous  giant — whose  word  is  as 
naught,  whose  heart  is  of  stone,  whose  conscience  is  seared 
as  with  a  hot  iron — preparing,  preparing,  at  first  with  obse- 
quious and  pretended  friendliness  and  frankness,  then  be- 
coming more  and  more  confident,  and  as  a  consequence  more 
and  more  insolent.  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin 
or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that 
are  accustomed  to  do  evil."  The  Prussian  spirit  is  as 
natural  and  necessary  to  the  Prussian  as  the  dark  skin  to 
the  Ethiopian  or  the  spots  to  the  leopard.  The  sword  soon 
begins  again  to  rattle  in  the  scabbard,  shining  armour  is 
again  the  glorified  costume  of  Germania,  Attila  and  his 
Huns  again  the  object  of  admiration,  held  up  as  an  example 
to  follow.  And  when  the  right  time  comes,  when  "  der 
Tag"  is  arrived,  then  the  bound  of  the  beast  of  prey,  fearing 
nothing  indeed,  but  sparing  nothing,  the  super-man  runs 
amok. 

Better  fight  it  out  now  once  and  for  all.  Better  this 
generation  suffer  more  and  longer  than  that  the  next  and 
the  next  and  the  next  should  share  our  Gethsemane.  Some 
time  the  horrible  spirit  must  be  dominated,  the  spectre  laid  ; 
and  there  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Freedom  and  de- 
mocracy must  eventually  conquer  and  bear  beneficent  sway 
— let  that,  most-devoutly-to -l>e -wished-for,  come  as  soon  as 
possible.  Let  us  clear  out  of  the  way  the  fiend  of  militarism 
that  the  world  may  settle  down  to  the  ways  of  peace,  every 
nation,  large  and  small,  may  work  out  its  own  destiny  with- 
out the  eternal  fear  of  brutal  interference  and  domination 
by  the  power  which  has  made  itself  the  very  nightmare  of 
the  world.  So  long  as  Germany  is  not  beaten  down  in  arms, 
or  so  long  as  she  floes  not  repent  her  present  state  of  mind. 
it  will  be  impossible  that  the  nations  can  "beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  reaping-hooks,  that 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they   learn   war  any  more." 

Masonry,  free  and  democratic,  cannot  but  uphold  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  bringing  on  a  real  peace,  a  lasting 
pence,  based  as  it  must  be,  and  can  only  be,  on  the  signal 
and  utter  defeat  of  the  Hun.  who  desires  neither  freedom  for 
others  nor  democracy  for  himself.  "  If  Germany  conquers 
nothing  else  in  God's  world  matt 

Or  if  this  l>e  not  the  position  of  Masonry,  "  Mene.  mene, 
ITpharsin":  she  is  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found 
wanting,    and    her   kingdom   must   be   divided    and   given   to 
others  more   worthy. 

This  shall   not  be.     Masonry  will   stand  for  the  right, 
give  of  her  means  for  the  right,  give  of  her  sons  for  the  right. 
ne  she  will  wait,  caring  for  no  wind  or  tide  of  sea,  in  the 
sure  and  certain  hope  that  right  will  prevail. 


In  the  course  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Secretary  of  a 

well-known  Provincial  Lodge,  we  read  :  "  I  Uiink  you  may  lie 
interested  to  know  how  much  we  in  the  Midlands  appreciate 
the  fraternal  assistance  of  our  London   brethren  at  the  recent 

tion  of  three  Provincial  Brethren  to  the  Board  of  General 
Purposes.  Many  of  US  made  a  long  journey — as  we  did  also 
on  a  former  occasion  —to  support  our  candidates,  but  we 
gladly  notice  thai  our  success  is  due  to  the  help  given  us  by 
our  Brethren  in  the  City,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this  will 
do  much  to  unite  London  and  the  Provinces  in  bonds  of  closer 

pathy  and  fraternal  regard."  We  feci  sure  that  our 
correspondent's  anticipations  will  be  fully  realised. 


R.M.  INSTITUTION  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Quarterly  Court  of  the  Governors  and  Subscriliers  of 
the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Girls  was  held  at  Free- 
masons' Hall  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  Bro.  T.  H.  Gardiner, 
P.G.D.,  in  the  chair.  Bro.  Sir  Homewood  Crawford, 
P.G.D.,  in  moving — - 

That  in  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
Institution  by  Bro.  Commander  II.  G.  Giles,  K.N.,  K.G.D., 
P.D.P.G.M.,  Prov.  Grand  Secretary  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Vice-Patron,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Stewards  in  con- 
nection with  the  128th  Anniversary  Festival,  held  31st  May,  1916, 
on  which  occasion  the  Province  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  brought  up  the  sum  of  ^13,136  2S.  6d.,  being  a  record  Pro- 
vincial contribution  to  the  Institution,  he  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Patron  of  it, 

said  that  the  recent  Festival  was  the  third  highest  on  record, 
the  amount  realised  having  been  exceeded  only  when  the  late 
King  presided  at  the  Centenary  Festival,  and  in  the  year 
when  Bro.  Sir  Edward  Letch  worth  was  in  the  chair.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  by  surprise  at  the  result,  for  although  they 
knew  the  charitable  disposition  of  Masons,  and  that  with  Bro. 
Sir  Augustus  Webster  in  the  chair  the  Festival  would  be  a 
success,  they  did  not  look  for  such  a  magnificent  result.  The 
sum  realised,  which  had  since  been  increased  to  ,£38,600,  was 
one  of  which  they  might  well  be  proud.  A  great  deal  of  the 
success,  so  far  as  the  Province  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  concerned,  was  due  to  Bro.  Commander  Giles,  who 
for  three  years  prior  to  the  Festival  had  been  whipping  up 
the  Province,  and  he  was  asking  them  to  give  some  practical 
effect  to  the  admiration  which  they  all  felt  for  what  he  had 
done. 

Bro.  A.  G.  Neville,  P.G.D.,  seconded,  and  Bro.  T.  H. 
Gardiner  supported,  the  latter  remarking  that,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Stewards,  he  had  received  invaluable  assist- 
ance from  Bro.  Commander  Giles.  The  resolution  was 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Bro.  T.  H.  Gardiner  then  proposed  :  That  Law  85  lie 
amended  as  follows :  In  the  last  sentence  thereof,  substitute 
the  words  "any  sum  not  exceeding  Thirty-five  pounds  per 
annum,"  for  the  words  "  any  sum  not  exceeding  Twenty-five 
pounds  per  annum":  so  that  the  Law  as  amended  may 
read  :  — 

All  Girls  duly  qualified  by  election  or  otherwise  are  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Institution,  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1) 
Daughters  of  Jewish  parents,  who  may  be  educated  out  of  the  In- 
stitution, if  their  Guardians  so  desire.  (2)  The  General  Committee 
inay,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  any  Girl  outside  the  Institution  until  she  has  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,-  and  pay  therefor  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-five  pounds  per  annum. 

The  object  of  the  proposition  was  to  bring  Law  85  into 
harmony  with  Law  104a. — Bro.  Sir  Homewood  Crawford 
seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  carried  nem.  con. 

On  the  motion  supporting  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Committee  to  place  29  candidates  on  the  list  for  the 
October  election  and  to  declare  20  vacancies,  which  was 
moved  bv  Bro.  Sir  Homewood  Crawford  and  seconded  by 
Bro.  Walter  Lawrance,  P.A.G.  Supt.  Works,  Bro.  A.  G. 
Neville  moved  an  amendment  that  29  vacancies  be  declared. 
He  believed  that  elections  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
Institution  and  that  it  was  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  to 
admit  all  candidates  to  its  benefits,  but  they  had  to  take  into 
consideration  the  great  success  of  the  recent  Festival  and  the 
proposal  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for  Boys  to  admit 
all  the  candidates  on  its  list. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Bro.  F.  W.  Hancock, 
P.A.G.D.C,  who  said  that  he  thought  they  were  laying  them- 
selves open  to  adverse  criticism  by  leaving  out  eight  can- 
didates, because  that  would  be  the  number  since  one  was 
being  presented  by  the  Province  of  Kent  under  the  Jubilee 
Presentation. 

Bro.  Sir  Homewood  Crawford  remarked  that  if  they  kept 
OH  admitting  candidates  without  election  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Institution.  In  this  view  he  was 
supported  bv  Bro.  Robert  Manuel,  P.A.G.  Reg.— On  being 
put  to  the  Court  the  original  recommendation  of  the  General 
Committee  was  carried. 


The  Freemason  is  on  sale  every  Saturday  morning,  at  all  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  &   Son's   and   Messrs.    Wyman's  Railway  Bookstalls;   also  at  all   News- 
agents.    If  difficulties  occur  in  obtaining  copies  please  send  postcard,  giving 
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R.M.  INSTITUTION   FOR   BOYS. 

1  i  \rrv  large  attendance  >>t  Governors  and  Sub 

urt  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution 
held  on  Friday  last  at   Freemasons'  Hall,  W 
Bro    i      1     Keyser,  P.G.W.,  Chainnan  of  the  Board 

■  incut.  «.i-  unanimously  voted  to  the  chair, 
motion,   which   was   carried   with  acclamation,  was  to 
ic  election  of  the  nine  unsuccessful  candidates  in 
Imitted  to  the  benefit*  of  the  Institution  as  and 

from  the   1st  inst.      Then    followed    the    election    of    eleven 

lidatea  —sons  of  Freemasons  who  had  been  killed 
or  died  whilst  on  active  service.  There  was  a  twelfth,  con- 
cerning whom  .1  Special  resolution  had  to  be  moved,  tor  his 
father,  though  a  member  of  l.a  France  Lodge,  No.  2060,  was 
man  by  birth,  had  never  become  a  naturalised  British 
subject,  and  had  died  whilst  serving  in  the  French  Army,  but 
he  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  an  English  Freemason 
and  his  son  was  also  admitted  as  an  eligible  candidate  for  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution. 

Between  the  interval  of  the  Special  <  <>urt  and  the  Quarterly 
Court  tiiere  was  .1  pleasing  interlude.      Bro.  Sir  T.  Vansittart 
iter,   P.G.W.,  Treasurer  of  the   Institution,  slipped  into 
the  chair  which  had  been  momentarily  vacated  by  Bro.  C.  E. 
.rid  said  thai  the  time  was  B  most  opportune  one  of 
which  advantage  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  present 
r  with  a  testimonial  which  had  been  subscribed 
to  by  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
in  recognition  of  the  honour  paid  him  recently  by  the  United 
1  Lodge  of  England  in  his  appointment  as  P.G.W.  and 
of  his  main  services  to  the  Institution  which  they  knew  he  had 
much  at  heart.     The  testimonial  was    of    small    intrinsic 
value,  but  it  would  place  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the 
many  and  invaluable    services    Bro.    Keyser    had    rendered. 
Bro.    Sir  T.    Vansittart   Bowater  then  uncovered   the  hand- 
somely  framed  testimonial,  which  read  as  follows:  — 

'  To  R.W.  Bro.  C.  E.  Keyser,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  P.G.W., 
Deputy  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Hertfordshire,  etc. — 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Royal 
Masonic  Institution  for  Boys  desire  to  offer  you  their 
sincere  congratulations.  That  you  have  deserved  such 
high  preferment  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  colleagues, 
evidenced  by  your  large-hearted  interest  in  our  Masonic 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  the  hard  work  you  have  per- 
formed as  Trustee  and  as  member  of  the  House  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution  and  as 
Trustee  and  former  Treasurer  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Boys.  We 
especially  desire  to  record  our  deep  appreciation  of  your 
devoted  labours  during  the  twenty-five  years  you  have 
been  concerned  in  the  management  of  our  Boys'  School. 
for  thirteen  of  which  you  have  been  Chairman  of  our 
Board.  Your  kindness  of  heart,  unfailing  patience  and 
courtesy,  have  endeared  you  to  all  of  us.  Your  gift  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Alban  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  your 
munificence,  and  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  erected. 

We  earnestly  pray  T.G.A.O.T.U.  that  you  may  be 
spared  many  years  to  work  on  behalf  of  those  Boys  who, 
from  death  or  misfortune  of  their  fathers — our  Brethren — 
are  compelled  to  seek  the  benefits  of  our  Institution. 

Bro.  Keyser,  in  acknowledging  the  testimonial,  said  that  he 
appreciated  most  sincerely  the  very  kind  words  of  Bro.  Sir  T. 
Vansittart  Bowater.  He  was  sure  it  was  unnecessary  to  tell 
them  that  whatever  he  had  clone  had  been  a  labour  of  love, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  take  any  credit  for  the  opportunity 
which  had  been  given  to  him  and  which  had  been  a  particular 
pleasure.  Much  credit  was  due  to  the  Committer,  which  was 
Composed  of  practical  men,  and  all  who  visited  Bu 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  they  were  able  to  do  so 
much  for  the  money  which  was  expended. 

At  the  Quarterly  Court,  which  followed,  the  resolutions 
of  the  Special  Court  were  unanimously  confirmed,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Management  to  admit  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution,  without  ballot,  the  fifty  four 
approved  candidates  for  the  October  election  as  and  from 
her  1st  was  also  agreed  to  without  dissent.  Bro.  R. 
uel,   P.A.G.   Reg.,   before  the  voting    look   place   raised 


Martin,  P.G.D.,  said  that  tin   decision  to  admit  the  candi- 

without  election  was  looked  upon  by  the  Craft  generally 
as  a  gnat  boon,  and  all  were  grateful  to  the  Board  of  M.n 
ment  for  the  wise  course  adopted.     Bro.  C.  E.  Keyser 

it  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  boys  leaving 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than  usual,  because  of  the  demand 
■mmercial  life   lor  their  services,  the  School   was   really 
in  need  of  boys. 

It  was  also  decided,  in  consequence  of  the  extra  expense 
which  would  be  incurred  for  paper  and  printing,  and  the 
labour  which  would  be  imposed  upon  the  diminished  staff  of 
the  Institution  at  the  central  offices,  to  issue  no  voting  papers 
or  circulars  to  the  general  body  oi  Subscribers,  but  to  make 
the  usual  announcements  through  the  Press. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Bro.  Col.  A.  R.  Mirk  Lock  wood, 
C.V.O.,  M.l\,  Provincial  Grand  Master  ol  Essex,  Chairman 
of  the  last  Festival,  was  unanimously  accorded,  the  Secretary, 
Bro.  J.  Morrison  McLeod,  P.G.D.,  stating  that  the  latest 
figures  showed  that  this  had  produced  a  total  of  over  ^35, 174. 
with  1.875  Stewards. 

Bro.  W.  Russell.  P.G.D.,  the  late  Treasurer,  was  unable 
to  be  present,  hut  the  resolution  of  the  last  Court,  inscribed 
on  wilum  and  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  was  produced, 
and  it  was  decided  to  forward  same  to  him.  On  the  motion 
>.  F.  ( '.  Fighiera  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution  for  his  special  services  in  connection  with  the  recent 

rival  was  carried  with  acclamation. 


SOUTH  WALES  PROVINCE,  W.D. 

The    annual    meeting    of    the    Provincial    Grand    Lodge 

of  the  Western  Division  of  South  Wales  was  held  at 
Llanelly  on  Wednesday.  12th  inst..  under  the  banner  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Lodge,  No.  671,  which  Lodge  is  this  year 
celebrating  its  Diamond  Jubilee,  it  having  l>een  founded  in 
1856.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Prov.  Grand 
Master,  Bro.  Lord  Kensington,  D.S.O.,  the  Deputy  Prov. 
Grand  Master,  Bro.  T.  Rule  Owen,  P.G.D..  presided,  and 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
the  Brethren  went  in  procession  to  All  Saints'  Church,  where 
a  special  service  was  held,  conducted  by  Bro.  Rev.  Canon 
D.  Wateyn  Morgan,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  Bro. 
Rev.   W.    J7. vans,   Rector  of  Narberth. 

The  various  reports  presented  to  Prov.  Grand  Lodge  were 
adopted,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage to  the  Prov.  Grand  Master  on  his  appointment  as 
Brigadier-General,  and  from  whom  a  most  inspiring  letter 
was  received.  The  Deputy  Prov.  Grand  Master  then  in- 
vested the  following  Provincial  Grand  Officer's  for  the  year  : 
Bros.  J.  E.  Jones,  S.W.  ;  E.  Colby  Evans,  J.W.  ;  Rev.  R. 
Rice  Thomas.  Chaplain;  Thomas  Walters.  Treasurer; 
Colonel  F.  C.  Meyrick.  C.B..  Registrar;  Colonel  W.  R. 
Roberts,  Secretary;  James  Thomas.  D.C.  ;  Lewis  Giles, 
S.D.  ;  F.  A.  Scott,  J.D.  ;  F.  W.  Tucker.  Supt.  Works; 
J.  H.  Montgomery.  A.D.C.  ;  J.  Rees,  S.B.  ;  W.  F.  James 
and  A.  L.  Rowley,  St.B.'s;  W.  H.  Bowen.  Organist  ;  I..  J. 
Mevler,  Asst.  Sec.;  G.  Lord,  Purst.  ;  E,  W.  Rees,  Asst. 
Purst.  ;  A.  B.  Richards.  W.  J.  Griffiths,  R.  H.  Farlev, 
W.  T.  Evans,  and  O.  Gledbjll,  Stewards. 
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us  for  special  booklet  "The  Age  of 
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CHAS.  A.  STONEHAM  &  CO. 
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!>er    1st    was    also    agreed    to  without  dissent!     Bro.  K. 
!.   I'.\  <i     Reg.,  before  the  voting   took  place  raised 
the  (mention  as  to  the  wisdom  nf  fhi^  n,,li,>     l„,i  l!r„     t     Of 
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UNITED  STATES 


GRAND  LODGE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Bros.    Riddel  I,    Luke,    and    McPherson, 
From  Canada,  and  Bro.  Theodore 
Roosevelt     Stir     Wild     En- 
thusiasm  by   Patriotic 
Addresses. 


New  York,  May  4. 
The  136th  annual  communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  on  the 
1st  intt..  witnessed  a  scene  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  unheard  of  at  any  previous 
Masonic  gathering.  Grand  Master 
Thos.  Penney,  of  Buffalo,  opened  the 
Grand  Lodge  with  impressive  cere- 
monies, followed  with  prayer  by  Bro. 
Parkes  Cadman.  By  resolution 
Grand  Lodge  pledged  its  allegiance  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
after  the  address  of  the  Grand  Master 
was  read  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
sinking  fund  had  passed  the  million 
mark.  Grand  Representatives  were 
then  received  and  honored.  M.W.  Bro. 
Townsend  Scudder  then  introduced 
Bro.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  re- 
1  in  the  East,  the  brethren  sing- 
ing the  "Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Bro.  Roosevelt  expressed  the  pleas- 
ure  it   gave   him   to   face   his   brother 
■■us,    leaders   of   public    sentiment 
and  pillars  of  strength  in  their  various 
nullities.      He  spoke  of  the  world 
in  which  the  United  States  is  now 
involved  as  a  struggle  for  democracy — 
the  democracy  of  Masonry.     He  elab- 
I   his   well   known   ideas  concern- 
ing   obligatory    military    service,  and 
proclaimed  his  desire  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  lead  or  to  accompany  an 
expeditionary  force. 
Bro.   Wm.  R.  Riddell,  Chief  Justice 
•  Province  of  Ontario,  was  intro- 
d  l>y  R.  W.  John  A.  Dutton,  Judge 
Idvoeate,  ami  received-a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Grand  Master.     As 
corted  to  the  Grand  East  the 
York    Masonic   Choir   sang   "The 
Maple   Leaf." 

M.W.  John  W.  Vrooman  introduced 
M.W.  Sidney  A.  Luke,  Grand  Master, 
M.W.   Robert,  Judson   Kenworthy 
introduced    M.W.    Hon.    Win.    I).    Mc- 
Pherson,     Pasi      Grand      Master     of 

Chief  Justice  Riddell,  who  is  a  bril- 
liant  orator,    delivered    a   stirring    ad- 
He  said  he  came  from  a  pro- 
vince   (Ontario!    which    has   sent   150,- 
000.   and   a   city    (Toronto) .  which    has 
80,000  men   "to   fight   for   us— and 


for  you."  He  said  that  Bro.  Roosevelt 
had  held  up  Canada  as  an  example  of 
what  might,  be  done;  he  (Bro.  Riddell) 
held  up  Masonry  as  an  example  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  What  is  Mas- 
onry? he  asked.  Why  does  it  have  that 
strong  hold  on  its  members?  Is  it  be- 
cause we  have  secrets  in  common?  No. 
The  soul  of  Masonry,  that  which  char- 
acterizes Masonry  and  separates  it 
from  every  other  society  on  earth,  is 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood  which  ex- 
ists. This  is  a  Masonic  war,  he  de- 
clared; a  war  for  that  for  whicli  Mas- 
onry has  always  stood,  stands  to-day, 
and  must  always  stand.  This  is  a  war 
for  the  brotherhood  of  the  world,  a  war 
of  principle.  Are  the  people  going  to 
govern  themselves,  or  be  governed  by 
a  person  who  believes  he  has  been  in- 
structed by  God  Almighty  to  govern 
them?  Masonry  is  for  democracy,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  every  Mason 
is  for  this  war.  He  made  touching 
reference  to  the  havoc  whicli  the  war 
has  caused  in  the  families  of  Canada. 
There  was  not  a  family  of  his  acquaint- 
ance but  had  suffered. 

He  saiil  he  was  not  here  as  an  alien 
and  a  foreigner;  he  was  at  h<5me. 
Over  the  House  of  Parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa, and  over  the  City  Hall  at  To- 
ronto, floats  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be- 
side the  Union  Jack.  He  trusted  that 
they  might  ever  continue  side  by  side, 
and  said,  "if  they  do  not  it  will  be 
your  fault."  He  believed  that  the 
war  would  hasten  the  day  of  demo- 
cracy and  universal  brotherhood. 
Grand  Master  Luke  and  Past  Grand 
Master  McPherson  ol  Canada,  made 
brief  addresses  expressing  the  brother- 
ly affection  of  the  Masons  of  Canada 
for  the  Masons  of  New  York,  and 
voicing  their  admiration  for  the  Btand 
taken  by  America  in  the  world  crisis. 
It,  would  result.,  they  believed,  in  ce- 
menting in  lasting  brotherhood  and 
friendship  tin-  peoples  of  North 
America. 

The  Canadian  delegation  received 
an  ovation,  and  New  Yo  k  Masons 
applauded  the  addresses  of  the  dis- 
tingushed  visitors. 


ANCIENT    CHAPTER,   NEW    YORK. 

In  Ancient  Chapter  No.  1,  New  York, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  Companion  John  H. 
Russell,  Secretary  of  the  Chapter, 
Completed  41  years'  service,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  a  costly  diamond 
ring.  The  presentation  speech  was 
mad.-  by   R.E.  I'omp.  S.  Lummis,  who 


eloquently  referred  to  the  zeal  and 
faithfulness  in  office  of  Comp.  Russell. 
Ancient  Chapter  meets  twice  a  month, 
and  during  the  41  years  that  Comp. 
Russell  has  been  secretary,  he  has 
never  missed  a  convocation.  This  is  a 
record  for  capitular  attendance  in  the 
United  States  that  has  never  been 
equalled.  Comp.  Russell  was  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  but  briefly 
and  feelingly  replied,  thanking  the 
Chapter  for  their  handsome  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  Congratulations 
from  R.  Ex.  Comps.  John  Levengood 
and  J.  A.  Read,  Ex.  Comp  Ottinger, 
and  V.  Ex.  Comp.  J.  A.  Cowan,  of  the 
St.  Patrick  Chapter,  Toronto,  and 
others  present,  brought  a  happy  reply 
from  Comp.  Russell. 


TRANSPORTATION     LODGE, 

BUFFALO. 

Home  Coming  and  Re-union  of  the  Old 

Guard. 

Transportation  Lodge,  No.  842,  Buf- 
falo, celebrated  its  14th  anniversary  by 
holding  a  "Home  Coming"  function  on 
the  28th  ult.  Members  were  present 
from  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Sayre  and 
Pittsburgh.  Fifty  brethren  from  To- 
ronto, headed  by  R.W.  Bro.  F.  W. 
Harcourt.  and  25  brethren  from  Strict 
Observance  Lodge,  Hamilton,  were 
specially  welcomed  by  W.  Bro.  Frank 

B.  Reesor,  W.M.,  and  after  a  social 
hour  spent  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  an 
adjournment  to  the  Hotel  Statler  was 
made  where  some  350  brethren  were 
banqueted,  with  W.  Bro.  Harry 
Crabbs,  of  Cleveland,  as  toast  master. 
Speeches  were  made  by  R.W.  Bro. 
Harcourt",  R.W.  Bro.  Geo.  A.  Halbin, 
R.W.   Bro.  Geo.  Street,  W.  Bro.  John 

C.  Ileisenbuttle,  W.  Bro.  C.  R.  Weirs, 
V.W.  Bro.  J.  A.  Cowan,  W.  Bros.  R. 
H.  Dees,  and  H.  Reid.  of  Doric,  W. 
Bro.  Geo.  McQuillan,  of  Zeta,  and  the 
W.M.  and  P.M.  of  Strict  Observance, 
and  several  P.D.D.G.M.s  from  Hamil- 
ton. Following  the  banquet  at  the 
Statler,  the  Old  Guard  held  a  re-union 
at  the  Genessee,  and  Lt.  G.  Com. 
Crabbs  created  all  present  members. 
Much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  ab- 
sence through  illness  of  the  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Old  Guard,  W.  Bro. 
Fred  P.  Fox,  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


For  years  Mother  Graves'  Worm  Ex- 
terminator has  ranked  as  the  most 
effective  preparation  manufactured, 
and  it  always  maintains  its  reputa- 
tion. 
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New 

ith  uniiiml  enclave 
r.in«lmin|.!..ii.    DO    ' 

Vneieni    R  \  STork, 

,.     U)    IW0,    having 

111  n  military  lodg  [erred  the 

I:  \ 

Tin-  MBioaJ  inayl- 

viinm    Knight-    Templars,    called    for 

Ban- 
ff indefinitely  ■■!  the  war. 
\\..rth    Chaptaf    still  lead*  In 
hip  in  Texas,  having  VO, 
In  lUinoii  ill.-  lee  for  aSiliaU< 
-half   that   for   the 
Qrand   I 
$60.oi«i  industrial 

urn,  the  first  American 
nathan  Belcher.   He  was 
iM.rn  in  Cambridge   ':  1861,  and 

made  ■  Mason  on  a  visit  to  England 
in  17(M     ll-  governor  <>{  the  col- 

ony  from    IT.tn  to   1741. 
lin.     la -    B.    W 

,,t  Virgin  In  his  annual  ad- 

-  Unit  he  liH'l  caused  to  be  sen! 
Belgium    one    hundred    barrels   of 
(lour  to  aiil  these  suffering  people. 

A  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to 
include  the  council  degrees  sa  a  pre- 
reqo  mpku  membership.  The 

lion  will  come  up  at  t ho  nexl 
triennial  conclave  <'f  the  Qrand  En* 
campmenl  of  the  United  Stat 

On   Dec.  ii.   1916,   the  Masonic   Home 

of   Kansas,  located  at  Wichita.  Wl  - 

I   tire,  ami  five  children  Lost 

their    lives,    and    the    suffering    of    the 

other  residents,   both  young  and  old, 

was  intense,  the  thermometer  standing 

I,  with  high   winds. 

$250,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  fully  kkuhhi  Ma- 

were  made  in  1916  in  the  United 


ENGLAND 


\t  Canada  Lodge  on  the  36th  inst., 

Docherty,    and    I.t     E.    11. 

■i    the    198th    Buffs,    Toronto. 

■  r  Bmyth,   Montreal,  and   I.t, 

R      R(  initiated. 

Bit).   Frank    ;  Stafford,   is  95 

I    was   made  a    Mason    in 

Royal    York    I.odg...  Brighton, 

brated  -,ry      last 
month. 

The  Mark  G.  I.    of  Derbyshire,  re- 
cent! irish  church  in 
-all   with  a  chime  of  1,. 

Bro,    Lord    Allerton,  E*rov.   Q.M.   of 


nth. 

The  \V  M.  the  Grand  Master  having 

to   grant    a    Warrant    for 

Cala- 
mi   i 

funned    with   th  ol    l.iingi! 

L'etli  I.,  dges      ami 

■  ■I  t  'hapten,  it  will  tx 
ated  on  Empire  Day,  2-4 1 1 1  May.  by 
Edward  Letch- 
worth.     Bro.  ■).  Samuel  Green  P,G  l» 
lesignate. 
Bro.  Sir  Ed.  Letchworth,  Grand  Sec- 
retary, hist  month  completed  via  j 
service  in  that  oft 

Bro.    Sir    John    A.    Cockbum,    at    a 

meeting  of  Ex  Libri  Lodge,  London, 
Hug.,  on  the  90th  ult.,  referred  to  the 
Tinted   States   joing   the    Allies.      He 

said  :  -"That    day   CI  it    one   for 

nry,   for   I  COUld    he   more 

propitious  than  the  new  American  al- 
liance, when  mother  ami  firsl  horn  had 
been    brought     together     in    the   ci 

terms  of  understanding,  because  no- 
where did  Masonry  f'ou-ish  more 
strongly  than  in  the  United  Si 
though  the  (i.  L.  of  England  was  the 
of  Masonry  to  which  the  world 
turned." 

Sine,,    the    war   started    the    0.    L.    of 

England,  has  warranted  76 new  lo 

I.t. -Gen.    Sir    Francis    Lloyd,    Grand 
Warden,  (i.  L.  of  England,  was  made 

D  Mason  in  the  Orange  Free  Stat.-. 
and  exalted  in  South  Africa.  The 
general  is  an  enthusiastic  Knight 
Templar,  holding  office  in  St.  Chad 
Preceptory,    London. 


SCOTLAND 


An  impressive  Funeral  Lodg,.  was 
held  by  Scoon  and  Perth  Lodge  in 
memory  of  brethren  killed  in  action 

Glasgow    Mttgoni   are  forming  a   com- 
pany of  volunteers  at  the  request  of 
Bro.    Col.   John    Dodds,    and    with    the 
approval      of      I'rov.      Grand      Ma 
Spiers,  of  Blderslie. 

Muring  1916  the  Supreme  Grand 
chapter     reports     2,597     exaltations, 

which  was  only  100  short  of  the  high- 
est figure  ever  before  reached.  Eight 
M,'u"    B.  -,    I  were    warranted. 

The  Provincial  G.L.  of  Elgin  and 
Moray    has    started     a    special    scheme 

for    the    assistant f    limbless    sailors 

and   sol, hers. 

Provost  Stewart,  of  Monifrith,  Prov. 

CM      of    Forfarshire,    reports    an    in- 

■    in  membership  of  .i<>(i  for  the 

year. 


WILL    "CLOSE"    LODGE    AFTER    51 
YEARS. 


The  Civil  War   Interrupted   Masons  in 

Sessions  and  Ancient  Form  Was 

Not  Carried  Out. 


Raleigh,  N.O.,  \pril  fi.     Ifteralapse 

of  fifty-one  years  the  longest  Masonic 
"communication"  on  record  will  come 
to  an  end  on  the  night  of  January  15, 
when  John  Nichols,  Master,  will  form- 
erly "close"  a  meeting  of  Hiram 
Lodge,  No.  40.  which  began  on  April 
IT.  1866.  Governor  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
ett.  William  W.  Kitchin,  formerly 
Governor;  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark 
and  many  other  prominent  Masons 
of  the  State  will  attend. 

Four  days  before  the  original  con- 
vening of  the  lodge  Raleigh  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Union  army 
under  General  William  T.  Sherman. 
News  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  received  that  even- 
ing after  the  lodge  had  gone  into  ses- 
sion. 

General  John  A.  Logan,  later  vice- 
President,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  city,  learned  that  a  division  of 
negro  troops  had  threatened  to  burn 
Raleigh,  \  major  in  a  marine  regi- 
■i  Mason,  hurried  to  the  lodge 
room  and  advised  the  master  to  send 
the  brethren  to  their  homes  until  a 
heavy  guard  of  white  troops,  ordered 
by  General  Logan,  could  he  thrown 
he) ween  the  soldiers  and  the  city. 

Mr.    Nichols  xcited  by  the 

nev.-  that  he  failed  to  "close"  the 
in  due  and  ancient  form.  Now 
again  elected  master  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  after  serving  as 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State,  he  will  repair  his  neglect  on 
that  occasion. 

Any  one  of  the  first   three  officers  of 
a    lodge   in    Kentucky   can    resign    after 

being   installed.— Exchange. 


MADE  IN  CANADA  ~im« the  Ch»p«< 

Always  the  Best 


Mortimore  &  Blackaby 

66  HOWARD  STREET,  TORONTO 


EXPERT   MANUFACTURERS  OF 

REGALIA     AND     PARAPHERNALIA 

FOR  ALL  SOCIETIES 


Correspondence  Solicited 


er    ist 


agreed   to  without  dissent.     Bro.  R. 

■el,    P.A.C.    1  .re   the    voting    took    place    , 

the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  hut  Bro    I    W 
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WISDOM,      STRENGTH      AND 
BEAUTY. 

Address  delivered  by  K.W.  Bro.  J. 
J.  Miller  at  the  unveiling  and  dedica- 
tion of  a  Roll  of  Honor  at  Kihvining 
Lodge  No.  59.  Vancouver,  B.C., 
March    30th,    1917  : — 

""The  three  great  pillars  of  our  I 

are    Wisdom,    Strength,    and    Beauty. 

Wisdom  to  conduct  us  in  all  our  un- 

akings.       .Strength    to    support    us 

under   all   difficulties,    and    Beauty    to 

adorn  the  inward  man.     The  universe 

is  the  Temple  of  that  Deity  whom  we 

serve.     Wisdom,  Strength  and  Beauty 

are  about  His  throne  as  pillars  of  His 

works,    His     wisdom     is    infinite,    His 

igth  Omnipotent,  and  His  beauty 

chines     forth     throughout     the    whole 

creation   in   symmetry   and    in   order." 

We  are  met  to-night  to  dedicate  this 

RoU  nf  Honor.    Lei  us  dedicate  it  to 

Wisdom,     Strength     and     Beauty,  the 

great   pillars  of  our  lodge.     The 

iiren  whom   we  honor  have  mark- 

edly   displayed      these      great   virtu,-. 

Tin'      Wisdom      of      Patriotism,      the 

gth  of  Character  and  the  B> 

Sacrifice. 

Patriotism   is  love  of  country. 

taught    by   our    I 

mry  is  the  wisdom  of  patriotism. 

bulwark  of  a  nation's  greatness,  a 

virtue    which      has      made   the   British 

Empire  what   it  is  to-day.     Patriotism 

■  cord     that     binds    together    the 

■  of  an  Empire  upon  which  the 
sun   :  ts.      Patriotism     it   was, 

the   Mother  sent  out  her  Mace- 
ii   cry  in  the   words  of   Bro.   Kip- 
ling:— 

Mother- 
land  needs  you; 

lis.    and    the    great    past 
speeds   you. 

blood  and  your  best  for  the  land 
that    brei 

Mil   soldier   lie  true   to   mi 

-tirred    tin-    pi  piril    that 

irmy 
■  orld    ha-  itism 

our  armies  of  don, 

follow  this  great  army 
pie  to  minister  to  their  Buf- 
fs and  their  needs. 
Patriotism    galvanizd    force   and    ac- 
and  devotion  into  our  great  Red 
and      kindred      boi 

lc    heroic    wo- 
men  throughout   the  land.      It   is   pat- 
ii    that    makes    men    to    die    that 
their     country      might,     live.      As    Bro. 
Kipling  m  verse: 


"Never    the    lotus    closes,    never    the 

wilil   fowl   wake, 
But  a  soul  goes  out  on  the  East   wind 

that,   died    for   England's    sake; 
Man    or   woman,   or   suckling   mother. 

or  bride  or  maid.  t 

Because  on  the  bones  of  the  English 

the  English  flag  is  stayed." 

Patriotism  is  the  glory  of  the  British 
Empire.  When  we  speak  of  England 
and  the  English,  we  mean  the  Empire 
and  all  the  people  who  owe  allegiance 

to  the  King  of  England,  whether  they 
be  Scotch  or  Irish.  Canadian  or  Aus- 
tralian, New  Zealanders  or  South 
Africans. 

Freemasons  throughout  the  Empire 
have  nobly  responded  to  the  call,  and 
in  a  manner  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  Freemasonry  have  contributed 
to  that  great  volunteer  army  to  fight 
for  Bight,  Freedom  and  Justice.  In 
the  words  of  an  Australian  poet, 
Madge  Donahue,: — 

inlet    found    them,    each 

continental   const. 
They    left    their    homes    behind  them 

and-  those  they  cherished  most. 
Forsook     life's     pleasant     places     and 

chose   for   all   their   gain. 
A  Gethsemane  of  darkness,  a  Calvary 

of  pain." 

There  is  hardly  a  Masonic  Lodge  in 

the  British  Empire  but  is  represented 
at  the  front,  the  ranks  of  some  being 
BO  depleted  that  meetings  have 
abandoned.  We  glory  in  their  pat- 
ni  that  prompted  them  "to  leave 
their    homes    behind    them    and    those 

they  cherished  most."  to  die  if  need  be 

that  we  might  live,  and  it  is  in  that 
glory    that     thi.-     Kilwinning     Lodge 

shares    to-night,    having    no    lees    than 

•25    per   cent,    of    the    brethren    serving 

King  and  Country,  four  of  whom  have 

{Fallen     on     the     Held     of     honor.     We 

'i    their   loss,   we  grieve  with   the 

.   but    we  glory   in   their 

and   still    fly   the   flag  at   the 

sir   Cleves    Phillips    Woolley, 

a  British  Columbian,  who  lost  his  only 

son  when  I  te  went  down  in  the 

North    Sea,    recently   knighted    by   his 

King,  exclaims  in  the  beauty  of  verse: 

"Half  mast   your  flag-!     Xay   lly  them 

at  the  In 

We  owed 

the  corn, 
See,    from    the    red    graves    of    OUT    gal- 
lant   dead 

An  Empire  bom." 


"Like  begets  like,"  such  a  sire  of 
patriotism  begets  patriotic  sons."  The 
strength  of  character  is  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  patriotism  is  built. 
The  patriotism  of  a  nation  is  measured 
by  the  strength  of  character  of  her 
people,  A  nation  may  be  rich  in  com- 
merce, in  industry,  in  resources,  but 
without  a  righteous  people  she  will  be 
weak  in  national  character.  It  is 
within  the  four  walls  of  a  Masonic 
lodge  that  much  national  character  is 
developed.  _  The  moral  and  intellec- 
tual attributes  of  a  Mason  moulds  his 
character  as  a  citizen,  and  the  citizen 
character  influences  the  national  char- 
acter. Bro.  Kipling  in  verse  appeals 
to  men  to  be  wise  and  strong: — 

"Go  to  your  work  and  be  strong,  halt- 
ing not  in  your  ways: 

Baulking  the  end  half  won  for  an  in- 
stant dole  of  praise. 

Stand  to  your  work  and  be  wise,  cer- 
tain of  words  and  pen, 

For  we  are  neither  children  nor  gods. 
but  men  in  a  world  of  men." 

Masons  are  men  in  a  world  of  men. 
The  brethren  we  honor  to-night,  by 
their  strength  of  character,  have  play- 
ed the  man.  and  are  good  influences 
in   a  world  of  men. 

It  is  strength  of  character  that 
prompts  a  man  to  be  patriotic,  to 
leave  his  home,  his  family,  his  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  to  don  the  King's 
uniform,  and  go  forth  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice all  that,  man  holds  most  dear; 
his  life,  for  the  cause  that  he  conceives 
to  be  his  first  duty.  In  the  great,  trial 
that  he  undergoes,  in  his  submission 
to  discipline,  to  training,  in  his  asso- 
ciation with  all  the  horrors  of  war,  in 
the  presence  of  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing, in  the  very  presence  of  death, 
that  strength  of  character  must,  he  in- 
tensified and  fortified,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  the  fire,  and  returning  as 
it  were  from  the  very  gates  of  death, 
the  wonderful  influences  of  the 
strength  of  character  of  our  returned 
soldiers  will  be  a  power  for  good 
in  the  land,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
having  their  names  written  on  the 
Roll  of  Honor,  "and  departing  leave 
behind  them,  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time." 

The  Beauty  of  Sachitice!  This  beau- 
tifully executed  Hull  of  Honor  speaks 
of  the  Beauty  of  Sacrifice.  These  men 
have  left  homes  and  families  and  all 
dear  to  them,  "forsook  life's  pleasant 
places"    for     service,     and     service    lo 
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What  ■  sacrifice 
land- 
mi]    m.i.  Upoll  ate 

ma. I.-     the     raprei 

i,riI1,  ,u  roll  reetlesa- 

.(  ,.ur  sailor  li- 
and  bold  in  their  watery  embrace  the 
•inii   master   soldier,    Brother 
doner,    whose    saeriflct 
made  at  the  peel  oJ  dnty.     "(;- 
love  Imili  ii"  mini  tluiii  fltis  that  he 
l„v   down    bii    1  il*-    f"r  hie  Wend." 
■  ,.r  love  hatli  no  man  than  this 
<liat  be  l:iy  down  hie  lite  for  his  eoun- 
ti y    Bro.  Kipling  speaks  oi  the  beauty 
■rifice: — 

livee  shall  bring  08 
to  our  goal, 
But   iron   taerifice  of   body,   will   and 

soul; 
There's  but  one  task  f'>r  all,  for  each 
one  life  to  give, 

Who  stands    if    lr lom    fall!    Who 

if  England  live!" 
The  story  of  how  thousands  of 
heroes  died  that  England  might  live 
will  fill  volumes  after  the  war  Is  over. 
An  appropriate  title  for  such  a  work 
«oul,l  he  "The  Heauty  of  Sacrifice." 
Thrilling  -tori,.*  are  told  of  our  men 
on  the  water  and  in  the  air  ami  in 
battle,  hut  the  man  who  goes  out  into 
no  man's  hin.l  under  the  deadly  tire 
of  the  enemy   to  sue, -our  and   rescue  a 

wounded  comrade,  or  it  may  lie  a 
wounded  enemy,  displays  not.  only 
heroic  oourage,  hut  sublime  Beauty  of 
Sacrifice. 

Our    volunteer    soldier-     bave     made 
treat    saeritiees.    hut    their    wives    and 

families  have  also  nobly  responded  to 

tin.  demand  of  sacrifice.  No  one  hut 
the  wife  whose  hu.-hand.  or  1  lit-  mother 
whose  son  is  in  the  firing  line,  can  tell 
of  the  fearful  and  expectant  strain  of 
mind  that  is  home  through  these 
dreadful  days  of  war.  The  long,  long 
!ti..s  in  our  daily  papers 
for  days  and  days  now  grown  to 
ly   to,,   truly   brings   the 

•.■mil'  made.     A  let- 
let  was  found  on  the  body  of  a   British 
soldier    addressed    to    his    family.    "If 
this    letter    I    will    have    gone 
forward.      I   am    not   afraid   to  die.   hut 
I    think    of    you    all    as    you    will    have 
torrow    an. I    the    pain  "    lie   know 
•  ion,  thai  though  ti  ■ 

dier    made    the    -upren  ■■.    his 

the     sufferers,    they 


their     SI  which    is' 

•re  imiy  learn  from  OUT 
ceremony  this  evening  in  doing  honor 
to  our   soldier   brethren   is   that   only 

by   loyally  and   patriotism   can   he  con- 

,.,.,!   p,   t!  th   of    Empire, 

that  only  bj  strength  of  character  can 
gpeet  t,,  wield  any  good  influence 
in  a  world  of  men  and  that  only  by 
s.-lf  sacrifice  in  great  things  and  -mall 
Van    we   Ik-   of  •   others.      Ex- 

ample    is    the    great    teacher. 

We  honor  the  heroes  who  have  fall- 
en, who  have  given  their  lives  for  the 
nation,  for  us.  How  can  we  do  honor 
to  those  who  return,  those  poor 
broken,  maimed  men  who  have  gone 
through  the  jaWS  of  death  and  the 
of  hell-  Bro.  the  Karl  of  Dart- 
mouth, speaking  at  n  Ma-onic  gather- 
ing in  London  the  other  day  quoted 
expressive  words:  "That  which 
will  stir  us:— 
"Will   not  be  the  row  of  medals  that 

blazon  a  general's  fame. 
Or   the   little   letters   of   glory   that  fol- 
low   a   heroe's    name: 
But    the     sight     that     will    rouse   the 

country  and  stir  our  pulses  yet 
Is  the  empty  sleeve  of  the  soldier  that 

lias  braved  the  surgeon's  knife, 
Or  the  man  who  goes  on  crufcdies  for 
the  rest  of  his  mortal  life." 
We  were  unprepared  for  war  and 
we  will  he  found  unprepared  for 
peace.  As  the  soldiers  have  made 
great  sacrifices  for  us.  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
them.  That  will  be  our  opportunity. 
What  is  to  be  done  for  Kitchener's 
new  army   when  the   war  is  over? 

We  have  made  a  good  start.  Tile 
people  of  the  city  subscribed  in  a  few 
days  $.35,000  for  the  erection  of  a  mili- 
tary hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  the 
building  will  be  finished  in  six  weeks. 
We  have  a  splendid  club  for  returned 
soldiers  with  which  is  incorporated  an 
employment  bureau.  The  Govern- 
ment is  setting  apart  a  million  acres 
of  land  for  those  who  wish  to  go  up- 
on the  land  and  also  provision  is 
made  for  lending  them  money  to  im- 
prove the  land.  Returned  soldiers  also 
have  Brat  call   upon  all   Government 

vacancies.  Those  citizens  who  have 
:  positions  may  be  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifice  for  the  men  who  have 
made  sacrifice  for  them.  Those  who 
have    property    will    he   called    upon    to 

contribute  more  fully  in  taxation  to 

the     public     coffers.         The     beauty      ..f 


sacrifice   will   he   well   exemplified   by 

every  MM  standing  ready  and  willing 
t,,  "do  their  hit"  when  pea< 
and  when  it  comes  let  it  he  a  ; 
worthy  of  the  nation,  a  peace  that 
will  cement  our  own  people  as  strong- 
ly as  the  war  has  knit  them  together. 
\  peace  that  will  lift  us  to  a  higher 
plane  of  citizenship.  A  peace  of  WI8- 
liiiM.  STRENGTH  AM)  BKAUTY, 
to  which  virtues  we  now  dedicate  this 
Roll  of  Honor. 


GRAND    LODGE    OF    CANADA. 

The  (12nd  annual  communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada,  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  meets  in  Belle- 
ville, July  18th.  The  following  notices 
of  motion  will  he  considered  :— By  M. 
W.  Bro.  A.  T.  Freed— That  Item  12  of 
on  245  of  the  Constitution .  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
every  member  of  each  lodge  one  dol- 
lar per  annum,  of  which  eighty  cents 
shall  he  used  for  benevolent  pur] 
only,  and  twenty  cent.-  shall  he  paid 
into  the  general  fund.  By  K.  W.  Bro. 
,1.  V  Macfadden— That  Section  215  of 
the  Constitution  he  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  215.  "Lodges  may  by  by- 
law admit  their  members  to  life  meni- 
bership  on  such  term-  as  they  may  de- 
termine. For  each  life  member  the 
lodge  may  pay  into  Grand  Lodge  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars,  which  payment, 
.-hall  exempt  the  lodge  from  payment 
of  further  dues  to  Grand  Lodge  on  his 
behalf." 


TO    CONTRACTORS. 
Seal,..    Tenders,    marked    "Tenders    fox 
Training   School,"   addressed   to   th< 
derslgned,    will    be    receive. I    at    this    De- 
partment    until    Wednesday,    May    30th, 
tor    building   a    Residence    for    Training 
School,      Experimental     Farm.    Mnntetth. 
Plans   and    specifications   can    be   seen    at 
the    Agricultural    Department's    Agency, 
New    l.i.-keard,   and   at    this    Department 
Bach   tender  must   be  accompanied  by  an 
acceptei     bank    cheque,    payable    to    the 
Honorable  !•'.  Q.  Macdiarmld,  Minister  ol 
Public     Works,     Ontario,     for    Five    Per 
Cent    of    the  amount    of   the    tender,   and 
this  amount    will   be   forfeited   if  thi 
son  or  persons  tendering",  decline  to 
Ito   a   contract    when   called    u| 
o,  ,.r  fail  to  complete  the  work 
traded  for;  and  the  bona  tide  signatures 
and    addresses    of    two    sureties,    or   the 

name    ,.f    a    guaranty    company    appi 

i.y   the  Department,    willing    to   provide 

a    bond     fOr    the    due    fulfilment    ot 
contract,    must     accompany    each    tender. 

the   Department   is  not   bound  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  an]    tender 

rder, 

II.   K.   McNAUGHTBN 

Secretary,  Public  Works  Department. 
Department   Public  w."-ks,  Ontario, 
Toronto,    May    ifilh,    \->\l. 
Newspapers     publishing     this     witl 
authority  will  not  be  paid  for  it. 


WWr^^TS^^S^aiso   agreed   io  without  dissent.     bro. 

Manuel,  P.A.G.   Reg  the  voting  took  place 

he  question  as  lo  the  wisdom  <>f  this  policy,  hut  Hr,,.  |.  W. 
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Trading  on  Friendship 

DROBABLYfew  of  your  clients  would  expect 
*  their  friends'to  mortgage  their  homes  for  them, 
or  to  lend  them  money  without  interest.  Yet, 
when  a  man  asks  a  friend  to  sign  a  bond  as  a 
personal  favor,  he  is  violating  the  principles  of 
friendship  in  just  the  same  way. 

The  proper  place  to  go  for  a  bond  is  to  a 
Surety  Company.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Surety 
Company  to  write  bonds.  On  payment  of  the 
small  sum  that  is  charged  a  bond  may  be  ob- 
tained quickly  and  easily.  Should  a  loss  arise, 
the  company  is  prepared  to  make  immediate 
settlement  out  of  funds  reserved  for  that  purpose. 

Whatever  your  bond  needs  may  be  The 
ACtna  Casualty  &  Surety  Company  can  supply 
them.  With  each  bond  goes  AEtna  Bonding 
Service  which  saves  you  time  and  trouble. 

There  is  an  /Etna  Agent  in  your  community 
who  will  give  your  bond  needs  careful  attention. 

iETNA  CASUALTY  &  SURETY  COMPANY 

Affiliated  with  the  /ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  and  the 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hartford,   Connecticut 
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SOME  EPIGRAMS  OF  JOHN  OWEN 


Quips  on  the  Legal  Profession  Done  Centuries  Ago  in  Latin  Elegiacs  by  Welsh  School  Teacher 

and  Serving  as  Models  for  Much  Latter-Day  Wit 

By  William  Renwick  Riddell 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


SOME  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  Paris  a  little  calf- 
bound  volume  of  193  pages,  24mo.  stamped  in 
gold  on  the  back  "Epigrammata,  1819."  The 
title  page  is  missing  but  at  the  top  of  p.  1  is  the  legend 
in  archaic  type: 

"3foartm£f  3ut>oem 

<£ptgrammatum 

ILibtv  I" 

Joannes  Audoenus  was  John  Owen,  a  Welshman 
(1560-1622),  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Ox- 
ford, who  became  a  school  teacher,  and,  dying  in  Lon- 
don, was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  only 
title  to  fame  is  his  "Epigrammata" ;  eleven  books  of 
Epigrams  were  published  in  his  life  time;  a  twelfth 
was  published  posthumously,  together  with  83  not  col- 
lected into  a  book — in  all  1,727  Epigrams. 

All  these  are  in  Latin  elegiacs,  ranging  from  one 
elegiac  couplet  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  to  five 
of  such  couplets.  The  Latin  is  unexceptionable 
("sapuerunt  in  Lib.  II,  10  is  probably  a  misprint)  the 
quantity  good ;  as  to  the  rhythm,  the  only  fault  which 
could  be  found  is  in  the  occasional  hiatus. 

His  Epigrams  have  been  frequently  published ; 
they  were  translated  into  English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish — they  are  de  omnibus  et  quibusdam  aliis. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  copy  and 
translate  some  of  his  quips  on  our  profession.  The 
translations,  I  am  wholly  responsible  for;  they  are 
as  nearly  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
fairly  permit ;  they  have  no  other  merit. 

A  good  example  of  Owen's  puns  is  the  following: 
Lib.  I.  9.    .  Ad  Causidicuin 

Si  felix,  rerum  potuit  qui  noscere  causas1, 
Qui  nosti  causas  dicere,  quantus  homo  es  ? 
To  a  Lawyer 
If  he  is  fortunate  who  has  been  able  to  learn 
causes, 
How  great  a  man  are  you  who  know  how 
to  plead  causes? 
Another : 
Lib.  I,  54.  Jurisconsultus 

Jurisprudentes  prudentes  jure  vocantur, 
Tarn  bene  cum  studeant,  provideantque  sibi. 
The  Lawyer 
Jurisprudents  are  rightfully  called  prudent, 
Since  they  take  care  to  provide  so  well  for 
themselves. 

A  third  is  more  elaborate: 
Lib.  1, 110.     Ad  Pauium,  Jurisconsultum 

Inter  te  Dominamque  tuam  sic  dividis  annum, 
Ut  vix  dimidia  parte  sit  ill e  tuus ; 
•ljugis  una  tuae  pars  dicta  vacatio ;  nempe, 
Turn  vacat  uxoris  rebus  adesse  tibi. 

Altera   pars   non   tota   tua  est ;   rem   quando 
relictae 


(1)     Of  course  Vergil's 
— Ceorg.    11.   490. 


'Felix  qui   potuit   rerum   cognescere  causas." 


Negligis  uxoris,  remque  clientis  agis. 
Terminus,  haec  anni  pars  litigiosa  vocatur; 
Non    male.    Nam    Venerem    terminat   ille 
tuam. 

To  Paul,  the  Lawyer 
Between  yourself  and  your  lady,  you  so  di- 
divide  the  year 
That  hardly  the  half  of  it  is  your  own; 
One  part — that  of  your  wife — is  called  vaca- 
tion ;  of  course — 
Because  then  you  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
your  wife's  things. 
The  other  part  is  not  wholly  yours ;  when  you 
neglect 
The  affair  of  the  wife  left  behind,  you  at- 
tend to  the  client's. 
This  litigating  time  of  the  year  is  called  Term  ; 
Not  a  bad  name — for  it  terminates  your 
dalliance. 
Another  lawyer  has  the  same  luck — Ponticus: 
Lib.  IV,  206.       Ad  Ponticum,  J.   C.3 

Uxori   partem   vivis,   partemque   clienti, 
Aetatis :  vivis,  Pontice,  quando  tibi  ? 

To  Ponticus,  the  Lazvyer  , 

You  live  part  of  the  time  for  your  wife,  and 
part  for  your  client, 
When  do  you  live  for  yourself,  Ponticus? 
The  eternal  jibe  against  lawyers  appears  in  this: 
Lib.  1, 102.  Cliens 

Cantabunt  reduces  coram  latrone2  clientes 
Semper  enim  vacuus  currit  ab  urbe  cliens. 
The  Client 
Clients  returning  home  will  sing  in  face  of 
the  robber, 
For  always  the  client  runs  home  from  the 
city  without  a  copper. 
This  is  more  bitter: 
Lib.  I,  111.     Ad  Pauium,  Jurisconsultum 

Terminus  est  nullus  tibi,  nulla  vacatio,  lucri; 
Totus  enim  lucro  litigiisque  vacas. 
To  Paul,  the  Lazvyer 
There  is  no  term,  no  vacation  for  you  in  re- 
spect of  money; 
You  have  always  time  for  money  and  liti- 
gation. 
Or  this : 
Lib.  11,142.       In  Marcum  Causidicum 

Ipse  tibi  causas  dicis,  non,  Marce,  clienti ; 

Qui  tibi  Londinum,  non  sibi,  portat  opes, 
Certa  tibi  lex  est,  Lis  est  incerti  clienti ; 
Tu  lucri,  damni  certus  et  ille  sui. 
To  Marcus,  the  Counsel 
You  plead  causes,  Marcus,  for  yourself  not 
for  your  client, 
Who  carries  money  to  London  for  you  not 
for  himself, 

<2)     Juvenal's  "Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator." — Sat.  X,  22. 
(3)     J.    C.   is  Jurisconsultum. 
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The  law  is  certain  for  you,  the  lawsuit  un- 
certain for  the  client ; 
You  arc  sure  of  your  gain,  he  of  his  loss. 

I Jb.  IV,  18.  Ad  Pontilianum 

In  jus  Christophoroa  te,  Pontiliane,  vocavit: 
■\  te,  sed  nummos,  Pontiliane,  tuos. 
To  Pontilianus 
Christopher    has    summoned    you    into    law, 
1'ciniilianus: 
Not  you,  Pontilianus,  but  your  money. 
Lib.  III.  56.  /><•  Jure  et  Juslilia 

Trita  magis  Juris  quam  Justitiae  via:  quan- 
quam 
Juris  iter  longum,  Justitiaeque  breve  est. 
Of  Law  and  Justice 
The  way  of  Law  is  more  worn  than  that  of 
Justice; 
Although  the  path  of  Law  is  long,  that  of 
Justice  short. 
Lib.  11,60.  Lites,  Leges,  ad  J.  C* 

Lis  genuit  leges,  legum  lis  filia:  vivi 
Non  sine  lite  solet,  nee  sine  lege  potest. 
Lawsuits,  Lazvs,  to  the  Lawyer 
The  lawsuit  brought  forth  the  laws:  the  law- 
suit is  the  daughter  of  the  laws : 
To  live  without  lawsuit  is  unusual,  without 
law,  impossible. 
Scripture  itself  is  invoked  for  a  fling  at  the  lawyer : 
Lib.  V,  87. 

Habeimis  unum  Advocatum  in  Coelis 
Causidicum  in  Coelis  unum  (inquit  Paulus) 
habemus* 
Praeter  eum  numqui  sunt  ibi  Causidici  ? 
II  'e  have  an  Advocate  in  Heaven 
"We    have   an    Advocate   in    Heaven"   says 
Paul- 
Are  there  no  other  advocates  there  but  him  ? 

A  Stated  Case  is  prepared  for  Counsel's  opinion 
thus : 

Lib.  I,  80.  Casus  ad  Jurisconsultos 

Cum  propria  imprudens  conjux  uxore  coivit,5 

Quam  f also  alterius  credidit  esse  viri ; 

Hoc  genitum  coitu,  Consulti  juris  et  aequi 

Legitime  natum  dicitis,  anne  Nothum? 

Case  for  Counsel 
When  a  husband  by  inadvertence  has  inter- 
course with  his  own  wife,  thinking  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  another,  do  you,  Counsel  learned 
in  the  Law  and  Equity,  call  the  fruit  of  this 
intercourse  legitimately  born  or  illegitimate? 
Here  is  another: 
Lib.  1, 160.  De  Furto,  Problcma,  Ad  Juristas 

Qui  Domino  invito  rem  contrectaverit,  est  fur; 
Quid  si  hoc  invita  non  faciat  Domina  ? 
A   question  as  to  Theft— for  Jurists 
He  who  steals  a  thing,  its  master  unwilling, 
is  a  thief ; 
How  if  he  should  do  this,  the  mistress  not 
unwilling ! 
N'or  does  the  Judge  escape;— the  case  of  the  great 
Lord   Chancellor,   Francis  Bacon,  who  in    1621  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  his  high 

U)  A  slip —  the  passage  it  from  1  John.  11.  1;  ■'.  .  sj  a„is 
peccavent,  advoeatum  habemus  apud  Patrem"  (I  quote  from  the 
Vulgate). 

Perhaps    with    a    reminiicencc    of    the    law— Consensus,    non 
-•oncubitui.  i»cit  matnmonium. 


office,  shows  that  the  strictures  may  not  have  been 
wholly  unjust  even  in  Owen's  time. 

Lib.  Ill,  129  Ad  Litigator  em 

Si  Judex  tibi  surdus  erit,  desertus  abibit ; 

It  frustra,  amissa  lite,  disertus  eris. 
Judicious  plusquam  juri  studuisse  juvabit. 
Hos  tibi,  quam  leges,  conciliato  prius. 
To  the  Litigant 
If  the  judge  be  deaf  to  you,  you  will  go  away 
without  relief ; 
And  your  suit  lost,  it  will  be  useless  for  you 
to  be  eloquent. 
It  will  be  more  advantageous  to  cultivate  the 
judges  than  the  law — 8 
Seek  their  favor  rather  than  that  of  the 
laws. 
The  implication  in  the  following  is  unmistakable : 

Lib.  V,  30.  Ad  Judicem  Decianum 

Non  volo  te  surdum,  non  mutum:  te  volo 
caecum, 
Non  claudum :  mancum,  te,  Deciane  volo. 
To  Decian,  the  Judge 
I  do  not  wish  you  deaf  or  dumb:  I  wish  you 
blind: 
Not  lame,  but  maimed  in  the  hand,  I  wish 
you,  Decian. 
And  in  this: 

Lib.  IV,  27.  In  tcnaccm  Clientcm 

Miraris  clausae  quod  sint  tibi  judicis  aures, 
Cum  tua  judicibus  non  sit  aperta  manus? 
To  the  Tightfistcd  Client 
Do  you   wonder   that  the   judge's   ears   are 
closed  to  you 
When  your  hand  is  not  open  to  the  judges? 
The  client,  too,  is  sometimes  attacked: 

Lib.  IV,  68.         In  Pontiaim   clientcm 

Pontice,  causidico  nilporrigis:  ista  chiragra 
est. 
Ille  pedem  pro  te  non  movet:  haec  podagra 
est. 

To  the  Pontic  client 
Pontic,  you  give  your  lawyer  nothing:  that  is 
gout  in  the  hand: 
He  does  not  stir  a  foot  for  you :  that  is 
gout  in  the  foot. 
This  hits  both  lawyer  and  client : 

Lib.  IV,  80.         In  Litigiosnm  Dcbitorem 

Quae  tua  nequitia  est,  quod  debes,  non  mihi 
solvis ; 
Solvis  causidico :  quae  tua  stultitia  est. 
To  the  Litigious  Debtor 
Your  rascality  is  that  you  do  not  pay  me  what 
you  owe; 
You  pay  your  lawyer — which  is  your  folly. 
Owen  is  very  fond  of  comparing  the  lawyer  and 
the  physician  and  of  rallying  both;  for  example: 

Lib.  1, 15.     Ad  Medicos  et  Juriconsultos. 

Ulceribus,  Galene,  vales  tantummodo  nostris: 
Stultitia  nostra,  Justiniane,  sapis. 

To  Doctors  and  Lawyers 
You  are  efficient,  Galen,  only  in  respect  of  our 
sores : 
You,  Justinian,  are  wise  in  our  folly. 

Oil      Ifl    this    Joicpll    Choate's    two    kind:;    of    lawyers     "one    knows 
the  law,   the   other   knows  the  judge?" 
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Lib.  1,71. 

Medicontm  et  Jurisconsult ontm   Cognatio 
Jurisconsultorum  idem  status  et   medicorum 
est; 
Damna  quibus  licito  sunt  aliena  lucro. 
Hi  morbis  aegrorum,  agrorum  litibus  illi 
Dant  patienter  opem,  dum  potiantur  opum. 
The  Kinship  of  Doctors  and  Lawyers 
The  status  of  lawyers  and  doctors  is  the  same 
To  whom,  the  misfortunes  of  others  are  of 
legitimate  advantage. 
These  to  the  diseases  of  the  sick,  those  to  the 
lawsuits  of  the  fields 
Patiently    render    assistance,    while    they 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  money. 
Lib.  Ill,  123.  Medicina  et  Jurisprudent 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  amarent 
Mortales,  Medica  nil  opus  esset  ope. 
Si  saperent  homines,  rixis,  avidisque  carerent 

Litibus,  et  queruli  garrulitate  Fori. 
Sic  incompositus  post  scrinia  Bartolus  iret, 
Et  mus  illectum  roderet  Hippocratem. 
Medicine  and  Law 
If  men  were  willing  to  live  according  to  Na- 
ture, 
There  would  be  no  need  of  the  help  of 
Medicine. 
If  they  were  to  avoid  disputes,  and  ravenous 
lawsuits 
And  the  chatter  of  the  contentious  Forum, 
Then  ill  arranged  Bartolus7  would  go  behind 
the  bookcase 
And   the   mouse   gnaw    Hippocrates   then 
unread. 
Lib.  V,  11.      Non  occides:  Non  furaberis 

Furtum  non  fades :  Juristae  scribitur  haec  lex : 
Haec,  Non  occides,  pertinet  ad  medicum. 
Thou  Shalt  not  Kill:  Thou  Slutlt  not  Steal 
Thou  shalt  not  steal — this  law  was  written 
for  the  lawyer ; 
The  other,  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  is  for  the 
doctor. 
Lib.  VI,  47.  Medicus  et  J.  C.3 

Dat  Gelenus  opes,  dat  Justinianus  honores, 
Dum  ne  sit  Patiens  iste,  nee  ille  Cliens. 

The  Doctor  and  tfve  Lawyer 
Galen  gives  riches,  Justinian  gives  honors 
So  long  as  the  latter  is  not  a  patient  or  the 
former  a  client. 
Lib.  VIII,  36.       De   Malo   in   Pejus 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim,8 

Qui  morbum  fugiens,  incidit  in  medicum. 
Stulti  dum  vitant  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt, 
Qui  litem  fugiunt,  causidicumque  petunt. 
From  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire 
Seeking   to  avoid    Charybdis,   he    falls   into 
Scylla 
Who  fleeing  the  disease  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  doctor. 
Fools  when  they  shun  vices,  run  into  contrary 
ones — 


(7)  Bartolus  (13141357),  Professor  of  Law  at  Perugia:  his 
Commentary  on  Justinian  was  considered  almost  as  authoritative  as 
Justinian  himself  (like  Coke  and  the  Common  Law).  Owen  read  the 
Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  taking  the  B.  C.  L.  degree  and  was  no  doubt 
familiar  with  Bartolus.  Bartolus  was  sometimes  quoted  in  Equity — 
never  in  the  Law  Courts. 

(8)  Incidis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim — a  well  known 
line  from  some  unknown   mediaeval  author. 


Who  flee  a  lawsuit  and  seek  a  lawyer. 
In  the  following  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  "Jus," 
Law  and  "Jus,"  Broth,  soup,  juice,  etc. 

Lib.  V,  50.  Jus  Ambiguum 

Legista  et  Medicus  sunt  Juris  uterque  periti, 

Hie  aegros,  alter  jure  tuetur  agros. 
Jus  dare  cuique  suum9  didicit  Legista  clienti : 

Aegroto  Medicus,  Jus  dare  cuique  suum 
Jus  legistarum  quid  different  a  medicorum 
Jure,    rogas?      Siccum    est    illud    at    hoc 
Liquidum. 

"Jus" — Ambiguous 
The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  both  skilled  in 
"Jus"— 
The  latter  saves  the  sick,  the  former  the 
fields  by  "Jus" 
The  lawyer  has  learned  to  give  each  client  this 
particular  "Jus" 
The  doctor  to  give  to  each  patient  his  par- 
ticular "Jus" 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  lawyer's 
and  the  doctor's  "Jus"? 
The  former  is  dry,  the  latter  wet. 
Sometimes  the  clergyman  is  joined : 

Lib.  1,131.  Saturni  tres  Filii 

Theiologi10  ambigui,  Juristae  lenti  et  iniqui, 
Immundi  medici :  Mundus  ab  his  regitur. 
The  Three  Sons  of  Saturn 
Theologians  are  unreliable,  Lawyers  deliber- 
ate and  unfair, 
Doctors  filthy — the  world  is  ruled  by  these. 

Lib.  IV,  194.  Triumviri 

Jurisconsultum  dignantur  adire  Clientes: 

Cur  nisi  Divitias  quod  bona  summa  putant  ? 
Accessit  Medicum,  cum  lecto  affigitur,  aeger : 
Corporis  est  hominum  cura  secunda  Salus. 
Theiologus,10  quern  primum  accersere  debuit, 
aegro, 
Ultimus,  et  quanquam  nemo  vocavit,  adest. 
The  Triumvirs 
Clients  think  it  well  to  go  to  the  lawyer : 
Why,  unless  they  think  riches  the  greatest 
good? 
The  sick  man  sends  for  the  doctor  when  con- 
fined to  bed: 
Health  of  the  body  is  the  second  object  of 
men's  care. 
The  clergyman,  who  should  be  sent  for  first 
for  the  sick, 
Is  the  last,  and  he  appears  although  no  one 
calls  for  him. 
No  better  advice  can  be  given  than  the  f ollownig : 

Lib.  IV,  226.  Tres  Secretarii 

Integra  causidico  narranda  est  causa  perito, 

Et  medico  morbus,  crimina  Presbytero. 
Qui  vis  fortunas,  animam,  corpusque  tueri, 

His  tribus  in  vita  dissimulato  nihil. 
The  Three  Confidants 
All  the  facts  should  be  told  to  a  skilled  lawyer, 

All  symptoms  to  a  doctor,  sins  to  a  priest. 
Who  would  save  estate,  soul  and  body 

Hide  nothing  from  these  three. 

(9)  Juris  praecepta  sunt  haec:  honeste  vivere,  alterum  tion 
laedere.   suum  cuique  tribuere.     Justinian   Institutes.     Lib.    1,  Tit.   1,  8. 

(10)  The  first  syllable  is  lengthened  to  fit  into  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter, which  will  not  admit  of  three  successive  short  syllables.  Where 
there  is  no  such  exigency,  the  form  is  Theologus. 
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The  celebrated  case  of  the   Post-nati"   ii  thai 
referred  to: 

Lib.  VI.  95.  . 

Placitum,    Anno    1609,    Inter    Rob.    Calwn 
Actoretn,  et  Joan.  Btngley  tt  Richard  Griffin, 

Reos. 
1  inn  post  natorum  lis  est  agitata,  Robertus 

[•Gobi  rich  l'ilius:  Omen  habet. 
Quod   fueril   reus  Angitcua  alter,   Wallicus 
alter, 
Scotus  utrumque  Actor  vicerit,  omen  habet. 
Omen  amo:   Bri tones   jungent   jam   pectora 
patmis ; 
Non  erit  in  partes  insula  secta  duas. 
Post-nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis12 
X  pastoris  erunt  unius  units.  Amen. 

Action,  1609,  beticcen  Robert  Calvin,  Plain- 
tiff and  John   Binglcy  and  Richard  Griffin, 

Defendants 
When  the  action  concerning  the  Post-nati  was 
fought  out 
Robert  the  son  of  James  was  successful — a 
good  omen. 
That  one  defendant  was  English,  the  other 
Welsh 
And  the  Scottish  plaintiff  succeeded— is  of 
good  omen 
I  like  the  omen — let  Britons  now  join  heart 
and  hand, 
Let   the    Island  not   be  divided   into   two 
parts — 
Those  born  of  the  Post-nati  and  those  born  of 
them 
Will  be  one  flock  of  one  shepherd.13  Amen. 
And  there  are  some  quips  about  Terms  and  Inns 
of  Court : 
Lib.  VIII,  52.  Quatuor  Termini  Forenscs 

Terminus  a  sancto  princeps  Michaele  vocatur : 

Legistam  imprimis  Angelus  iste  juvat. 
Terminus  hunc  Hilari  sequitur,  nee  nomine 
vano, 
Causidicos  hilares  Terminus  iste  facit. 
Causidicis  instar  libri  pasclialis  habendus, 
Tertius  a  sacro  Paschatc  nomen  habet. 
Quartus  habet  Triadis  titulum  cur  Terminus  ? 
omni 
Est  in  lite,  Trias  callida,  nulla  monas.1* 

The  Four  Law  Terms 
The  first  term  is  called  after  Holy  Michael: 

That  angel  is  especially  helpful  to  lawyers. 
Hilary  Term  follows  this — nor  is  the  name 
without  significance 
That  Term  makes  the  lawyers  hilarious. 
The  third  to  be  held  by  lawyers  like  an  Easter- 
book 
Derives  its  name  from  Holy  Easter 
Why  has  the  fourth  Term  the  name  Trinity? 

(11)     See   O«08).  *  St.  Tr..  658:   Calvin's  Case.  7  Co.  R.  1;   the 

I.laintitT.  Robert  Calvin,  was  bom  in  Scotland  after  James  VI  .of  Scot- 
aml  became  King  of  England — (hence  post  natus) — he  claimed  certain 
lands  in  Kngland;  and  the  question  was  whether  he  was  ah  alien  and 
consequently  incapable  of  holding  lands  in  Kngland.  The  case  was 
decided  in  his  favor. 

(18)  The  words  *'Et  nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis"  are 
quoted  by  Bacon,  as  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, t  St.  Tr..  676.     Owen  has  slightly  changed  them. 

(I*)'  S.  John.  X,  10.  ".  .  .  et  iiet  unum  dvile  et  unus  pastor." 
Vulg. 

(14)  The  author  in  a  note  explains  that  the  image  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  was  on  an  English  gold  coin.  (This  was  called  the. 
Angel  or  the  Angel  Noble,  and  »n  Owen's  time  was  worth  ten  shillings.1) 
The  clever  Trinity   be  explains  as  Client.  Counsel  and  Judge. 


In  every  lawsuit  there  is  a  clever  Trinity, 
no  Monad. 

Lib.  VIII,  54. 

Duo  J.  consulloruin  collegia,  Templum  Me- 
dium ct  Intcrius  idem  esse 
Ambo  eadem   domus  estis,  idem   jus  ambo 
studeris : 
Inter  Jus  medium  est  interiusqite  nihil. 
Quae    media   est    eadem    magni    res    intima 
mundi : 
Interitts  centro  nam  nihil  esse  potest. 
Templum  igitur  Medium,  Medium  licet  usque 
vocetur 
A  Templo  differt  Interiorc  nihil. 
The  fti'o  Inns  of  Court,  the  Middle  Temple 

and  the  Inner  Temple  are  the  same 
You  are  both  the  same  House,  you  both  study 
the  same  law : 
In  Law  there  is  a  medium ;  and  nothing 
further  in. 
The  same  thing  is  the  middle  and  the  inner- 
most point  of  the  great  world 
For  nothing  can  be   further   in  than  the 
center 
Consequently  the  Middle  Temple — you  may 
call  it  the  medium — 
Differs  not  at  all  from  the  Inner  Temple. 
A  pleasing  feature  is  Owen's  appreciation  of  some 
great  lawyers: 

Lib.  V,  54. 

De   Tho.   Moro,   Angliae   olim    Canccllario ; 
Ad   Thomam   Baronem  de  Ellesmer, 
Angliae  Cancellarium. 
Integritas    morum,    Morum    commendat    et 
ardor 
Ingenii,  et  docto  dulcis  in  ore  decor: 
Te  quoque  Cor  sapiens,  gravitas  et  Gratia 
vultus 
Eximit  a  populo,  conspicuumque  facit: 
Totius  integritas  vitae  sine  labe  peractae, 
Te,  Moro,  equalem  moribus  esse  probat. 
Excipias  Mori  casus,  et  flebile  fatum, 

Et  causam  mortis,  caetera  Morus  eris. 
Of  Thomas  More,  Former  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land,™ To  Thomas,  Lord  Ellesmerc,1" 
Chancellor  of  England 
Integrity  of  conduct,  brilliancy  of   intellect 
commend  More 
And     gentle    seemliness    in    his    learned 
tongue ; 
You,  too,  the  wise  heart,  gravity  and  gracious 
face 
Separate  from  the  ordinary  and  make  con- 
spicuous : 
The  integrity  of  a  whole  life  passed  without 
stain 
Proves  you  equal  to  More  in  conduct. 
Except  the  downfall  of  More  and  his  lament- 
able fate 
And  the  cause  of  his  death — in  all  else,  you 
will  be  More. 


(15)  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (1520-1532). 
whose  judicial  murder  by  Henry  VIII.  1688,  was  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  many,  evil  acts  of  that  king.  He  was  one  Chancellor  who  got 
through  his  work — O!   si  sic  omnes!     The  rhyme  went: 

When    More   some   time  had    Chancellor   been 

No  more  suits  did  remain. 
The  like  will  never  more  be  seen 

Till   More  be  here  again. 

(16)  Sir  Thomas  Egerton.  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Lord  Keeper 
(1596-1(108),  and,  as  Lord  Ellesemere.  Lord  Chancellor  (1608-1617) — 
his  historic  struggle  with  Coke  for  the  supremacy  of  his  Court  is  well 
known. 
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Lib.  XII,  6. 

Ad  Effigiem  Dom.  Thomae  Egerton,  BarOnis 

de  Ellcsmcr,  Angliae  Canccllarii 
Virtutis  quicumque  oculo  vis  cernere  formam 

Ecce  tibi  virtus  hujus  in  ore  Viri. 
Libertas  quanquam  Pictoribus  atque  Poetis17 

Audendi  semper  quidlibet  aequa  fuit; 
Carmine  mentitum  nihil  hoc  liquet  esse  Poe- 
tam 
Mentitus  nihil  est  Pictor  in  arte  sua. 
To  the  Portrait  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron 

Ellesmere,  Cliancellor  of  England 
Whoever  can  discern  with  the  eye  the  form 
of  virtue, 
Behold,  there  is  virtue  in  the  face  of  this 
man. 
Though  there  is  equal  liberty  to  Painters  and 
Poets 
Ever  to  venture  somewhat  beyond  the  fact 
This  in  no  way  acquits  the  Poet  who  has  lied 
in  his  verse : 
The  Painter  has  in  no  wise  deceived  in  his 
Art. 
Ellsmere's  great  antagonist  is  not  overlooked : 
Lib.  VI,  13. 

Ad  Edoardum  Coke,  Equitem,  Jurispruden- 

tiss.  Judicem,  &c. 
Naturae  notum  tibi  Jus,  naturaque  Juris ; 
Lis  et  uterque  tuo  pendet  ab  ore  clienti 
Descripto      Responsa,      Britannus      Apollo, 
dedisti, 
Clara  magis,  quam  quae  Delphicus  ore  dedit. 
Praesentes  dirimis  lites,  tollisque  futura 

Jurgia:  praesentes  Voce,  futura  Manu. 
To  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Most  learned  Judge,  &c. 
The  Law  of  Nature  and  the  nature  of  the  law 
are  alike  known  to  you ; 
And  dispute  as  to  either  is  settled  for  the 
client  by  your  dictum. 
You,  the  British  Apollo,  have  given  Responses 
logically  arranged, 
Clearer  by  far  than  those  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Delphic. 
Existing   litigation,   you   adjust,    future  dis- 
putes you 
Prevent — the   existing   by  the   Voice,    the 
future  by  the  Hand.18 
Having  named  and   praised  the  two  great  pro- 
tagonists of  Law  and  Equity,  it  may  be  considered 
proper  to  quote  Owen  upon  the  function  of  Court  of 
I  .aw  and  Equity  respectively: 
Lib.  II,  19.       Ad  Angliae  Cancellarium 
Legem  ne  violet  vis  adversaria  lucis 

Maxima,  Justitiam  callida  jura  premant. 
Juri  tibi  in  leges  permissa  potentia,  summum19 
Intra  cancellos  Jus  cohibere  suos. 
To  the  Chancellor  of  England 
Lest  force,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  light, 
should  violate  the  law 
Wise  laws  enforce  justice: 
The  power  is  rightly  allowed  you  to  restrain 

(17)  Horace —  .  .  .  Pictoribus  atque  Poetis,  Quidlibet  audendi 
semper  fuit  aequa  potestas.     Ars  Poetica  vv.  9.  10. 

(18)  Coke's  Reports  and  other  works,  the  fountain  of  much  good 
and  some  bad  law. 

(19)  A  glance  at  Cicero's  Summum  Jus,  Summa  Injuria,  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  our  law  in  Pits  v.  James  (1614),  Hobart  121 
at  125.  Justitia  and  Jus  are  not  the  same — Justitia  est  constans  et 
perpetua  voluntas  jus  suum  cuinue  tribuens  (Justinian  Institutes,  Lib. 
1,  Tit.  1) — thus  excluding  Vis.  Jus  has  two  principal  meanings — private 
right  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Justinian)  and  legal  precept  in 
which  sense  Owen  uses  it,  "callida  jura.*' 


Law  within  its  barriers. 
Akin  to  this  is  the  last  epigram  I  quote.     It  is 
quite  impossible  to  understand   it  unless  we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  "I"  and  "J"  are  really  the  same 
letter— and  so  are  "11"  and  "V". 

Lib.  II,  133.  Vis,  Jus,  Ad  J.  C.3 

Vi  Jus  adversum,  Vis  adversaria  Juri, 
»  Inversum  adversum  nomen  utrumque  sibi. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  Vis,  Vis  to  Jus 

Each  noun  transposed  is  opposed  to  itself. 

Write  Vis  and  Jus,  mm  and  ««,  and  the  jest  is 
clear. 

William  Renwick  Riddell. 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 

May,  1922. 

(3)     J.    C.    is  Jurisconsultum. 


Benj.  Harrison  as  a  Cross-Examiner 

"Benjamin  Harrison  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  cross-examiners  in  all  the 
wide  country  where  he  practiced.  His  manner  was 
a  quiet  one.  His  questions  were  fair,  clean-cut  and 
always  respectful.  With  his  thorough  preparation 
of  the  case,  he  was  able  to  judge  how  he  would 
treat  in  argument  the  facts  that  had  been  brought 
out  in  the  direct  examination,  and  then  he  exercised 
an  admirable  discretion  to  determine  whether  by 
cross-examination  he  might  elicit  circumstances  to 
aid  him  in  meeting  or  explaining  the  evidence  if  it 
was  adverse.  If  he  concluded  that  it  was  better 
as  it  was,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  emphasizing 
the  direct  evidence  by  cross-examination,  he  ex- 
ercised the  needed  self-control  and  let  the  witness 
go.  He  once  told  me  of  examining  a  woman  in  a 
will  case  who,  under  the  questions  of  her  counsel 
which  could  not  be  leading,  limited  herself  to  a 
mild  statement  adverse  to  Mr.  Harrison's  client, 
and  he  concluded  that,  being  a  biased  and  excited 
woman,  cross-examination  of  her  would  only  de- 
velop in  her  imagination  a  lot  of  facts  and  emphasis 
which  would  hurt  his  side.  He  therefore  asked  her 
one  formal  question  and  then  excused  her.  She 
at  once  destroyed  the  whole  effect  of  her  evidence 
in  chief  by  expressing  a  sense  of  outrage  and  in- 
dignation that  Mr.  Harrison  did  not  by  further 
questions  permit  her  to  tell  her  full  story  and  help 
the  cause  that  she  was  there  to  help." — William  H. 
Taft  in  Boston  Law  Review  (April,  1922). 


The  Bottomley  Case 

'  'The  long  arm  of  the  law'  has  at  length  found 
Horatio  Bottomley,  and  it  is  a  gain  to  the  cause  of 
pubic  honesty  and  good  morals  that  a  man  who  has  so 
often  escaped  and  avoided  the  bonds  of  justice  should 
finally  have  been  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  country- 
men of  one  of  the  meanest,  as  well  as  most  extensive 
series  of  frauds,  and  sent  by  an  exceptionally  dispas- 
sionate judge  to  his  due  punishment.  Surprise  has 
been  expressed  in  some  uninformed  quarters  at  the 
assumed  severity  of  the  sentence  imposed  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Salter  for  the  many  crimes  laid  to  this  deeply  de- 
signing and  long  offending  man's  charge,  and  it  seems 
to  be  forgotten  that  in  the  cases  which  are  the  most 
nearly  parallel,  that  of  Jabez  Balfour  and  that  of  Whit- 
taker  Wright,  the  sentences  were  the  same  or  heavier — 
in  the  first  case  fourteen  years  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  second  seven  years." — The  Law  Journal  (London), 
June  3. 


THE  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  BY-LAWS 

By  Thomas  Francis  Howe 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  and  Grievances 


AT  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Sap 
FraariflCO  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
and  Grievances  will,  in  its  annual  report,  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  Article  VII  of 
the  By-Laws,  concerning  the  duties  and  activities  of 
the  committee.  The  proposed  amendment  may  be 
found  on  Page  379  of  the  June  issue  of  the  Journal. 
The  sole  duty  of  the  committee  heretofore  has 
been  to  collect  information  concerning  the  subject  and 
report  it  to  the  Association.  It  was  also  authorized  to 
make  recommendations  on  the  subject.  The  name  of 
the  committee  has  been  a  misnomer  and  has  led  to  much 
embarrassment  and  the  necessity  of  constant  explana- 
tion, to  both  members  and  the  public,  of  the  limited 
scope  of  its  activities.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor 
the  By-Laws  at  present  provide  for  the  forfeiture  of 
the  membership  of  those  whose  conduct  may  be  such 
as  to  render  them  unfit  for  further  membership. 

If  adopted,  the  third  and  fourth  clause  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  remedy  this  condition,  as  they 
provide  that  the  committee  may  hear  any  charges  of 
professional  misconduct  that  may  be  made  against  any 
iiember  of  the  Association,  and  further  provide  that 
as  a  result  of  such  hearing  the  right  to  membership  of 
such  member  may  be  forfeited.  The  rights  of  an  ac- 
cused member  are  protected  by  providing  that  such 
hearing  shall  be  had  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
where  the  accused  is  given  full  opportunity  to  submit 
his  defense,  and  that  any  recommendation  of  the  for- 
feiture of  membership  shall  only  become  effective  when 
approved  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  One  exception  is  made  in  that  it 
is  provided  that  the  membership  of  any  member  shall 
automatically  cease  upon  his  disbarment  or  conviction 
of  a  felony. 

It  is  manifestly  impractical  for  any  committee  of 
the  Association  to  deal  with  local  grievances,  or  with 
the  many  specific  complaints  which  the  Association  is 
constantly  receiving  against  lawyers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers. The  proposed  amendment,  therefore,  puts  on  the 
committee  the  duty  of  placing  such  matters  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  state  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions and  urging  their  attention  thereto. 

In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  more  involved  ques- 
tions of  professional  conduct  so  frequently  arise,  local 
bar  associations  have  appointed  committees  on  profes- 
sional ethics  which  are  authorized  to  answer  questions 
concerning  proper  professional  conduct  and  to  publish 
their  answers  and  opinions.  This  excellent  work  was 
initiated  by  the  New  York  County  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion and  its  example  has  been  followed  by  other  local 
associations.  The  work  of  these  committees  has  been 
valuable  to  the  profession  generally,  and  has  had  an 
influence  extending  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their 
home  cities.  Each  of  these  local  committees  has  to 
consider  what  are  more  or  less  the  same  questions  as 
are  being  considered  by  similar  committees  of  other 
associations,  but  without  the  benefit  of  any  interchange 
of  views.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  local  associations 
have  adopted  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  this  Association 
and  many  of  the  questions  which  these  committees  have 


to  answer  require  that  the  canons  be  construed  in  order 
that  the  principles  laid  down  therein  may  be  applied 
to  the  question  to  be  answered.  Frequently  the  mem- 
bers of  these  committees  differ  us  to  the  construction 
and  application  of  the  canons,  and  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  some  uniform  interpretation.  When 
such  doubt  exists  there  is  at  present  no  committee  of 
this  Association  of  whom  they  may  request  an  opinion 
for  their  guidance,  and  thus  enable  them  to  make  their 
answers  uniform  with  that  of  similar  committees  of 
other  associations.  Lacking  such  they  may  give  an 
answer  on  an  involved  or  complicated  question  that 
may  appear  at  variance  with  that  expressed  on  a  simi- 
lar question  by  the  committee  of  some  other  associa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  amendment  not  only  supplies  a 
method  by  which  answers  may  be  given  to  the  requetss 
of  officers  or  committees  of  state  or  local  bar  associa- 
tions for  opinions  concerning  the  construction  and  ap- 
plication of  the  Canons  of  Ethics,  but  goes  a  step 
farther  and  authorizes  the  committee  to  give  such  offi- 
cers and  committees  its  opinion  on  any  question  of 
proper  professional  conduct. 

The  Canons  of  Ethics  were  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1908,  after  several  years  consideration  and 
preparation.  The  ever  increasing  complexities  of  mod- 
ern business,  the  rapid  changes  in  its  methods,  and  the 
relations  of  lawyers  thereto,  are  constantly  raising 
questions  concerning  proper  professional  conduct  that 
were  not  contemplated — or  even  dreamed  of — when 
the  canons  were  prepared.  As  a  consequence  the  com- 
mittees of  local  bar  associations  find  that  the  canons  are 
not  only  silent  on  many  of  the  questions  they  are  called 
upon  to  answer,  but  do  not  even  furnish  any  general 
principle  applicable  thereto.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics 
and  Grievances  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association,  recently  stated  "I  think  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  questions  submitted  to  our  committee  could 
be  answered  by  any  provision  of  the  canons." 

It  is  seemingly  important  that  the  answers  to  such 
questions  given  by  various  committees  of  local  bar  as- 
sociations be  of  such  uniformity  as  not  only  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  honorable  lawyer  who  is 
in  doubt,  but  also  to  deter  the  less  honorable  one  from 
using  any  variation  or  difference  of  opinion  as  an 
excuse  for  evasion  of  the  rules  which  should  guide  him 
in  his  relations  with  others.  The  proposed  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  and 
Grievances  is  seemingly  the  one  method  by  which  such 
uniformity  may  eventually  be  secured.  As  its  answers 
would  only  be  given  to  questions  propounded  by  state 
or  local  bar  associations  it  follows  that  its  opinion 
would  only  be  requested  in  cases  where  there  was  dan- 
ger of  difference  of  opinion,  or  where  the  matter  was 
so  complicated,  or  confused,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer. 

It  has  seemed  to  some  that  this  feature  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  objectionable  in  that  they 
seem  to  think  it  gives  to  the  few  men  composing  the 
committee,  the  power  to  enact  new  rules  of  conduct, 
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SOME  EPIGRAMS  OF  JOHN  OWEN 

Quips  on  the  Legal  Profession  Done  Centuries  Ago  in  Latin  Elegiacs  by  Welsh  School  Teacher 

and  Serving  as  Models  for  Much  Latter-Day  Wit 

By  William  Renwick  Riddell 
Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


SOME  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  Paris  a  little  calf- 
bound  volume  of   193  pages,  24mo.  stamped  in 
gold   on  the   back   ''Epigrammata,    1819."     The 
title  page  is  missing  but  at  the  top  of  p.  1  is  the  legend 
in  archaic  type : 

"3omni&  Suboeni 

<£ptgrammatum 

TLibet  \" 

Joannes  Audoenus  was  John  Owen,  a  Welshman 
(1560-1622),  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Ox- 
ford, who  became  a  school  teacher,  and,  dying  in  Lon- 
don, was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  only 
title  to  fame  is  his  "Epigrammata" ;  eleven  books  of 
Epigrams  were  published  in  his  life  time;  a  twelfth 
was  published  posthumously,  together  with  83  not  col- 
lected into  a  book — in  all  1,727  Epigrams. 

All  these  are  in  Latin  elegiacs,  ranging  from  one 
elegiac  couplet  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  to  five 
of  huch  couplets.  The  Latin  is  unexceptionable 
C'sapuerunt  in  Lib.  II,  10  is  probably  a  misprint)  the 
quantity  good ;  as  to  the  rhythm,  the  only  fault  which 
could  be  found  is  in  the  occasional  hiatus. 

His  Epigrams  have  been  frequently  published ; 
they  were  translated  into  English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish — they  are  de  omnibus  et  quibusdam  aliis. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  proposed  to  copy  and 
translate  some  of  his  quips  on  our  profession.  The 
tran^ations,  I  am  wholly  responsible  for;  they  are 
as  nearly  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages 
fairly  permit ;  they  have  no  other  merit. 

A  good  example  of  Owen's  puns  is  the  following: 
Lib.  1,9.  Ad  Causidicum 

Si  felix,  rerum  potuit  qui  noscere  causas1, 
Qui  nosti  causas  dicere,  quantus  homo  es? 
To  a  Lawyer 
If  he  is  fortunate  who  has  been  able  to  learn 
causes, 
How  great  a  man  are  you  who  know  how 
to  plead  causes? 
Another: 
Lib.  I,  54.  Jurisconsultus 

Jurisprudentes  prudentes  jure  vocantur, 
Tarn  bene  cum  studeant,  provideantque  sibi. 
The  Lawyer 
Jurisprudents  are  rightfully  called  prudent, 
Since  they  take  care  to  provide  so  well  for 

themselves. 
A  third  is  more  elaborate : 
Lib.  1,110.     Ad  Paiiluin,  Jurisconsultum 

Inter  te  Dominamque  tuam  sic  dividis  annum, 

Ut  vix  dimidia  parte  sit  ille  tuus ; 
Conjugis  una  tuae  pars  dicta  vacatio ;  nempe, 

Turn  vacat  uxoris  rebus  adesse  tibi. 
Altera  pars  non  tota  tua  est;  rem  quando 
relictae 
Negligis  uxoris,  remque  clientis  agis. 
Terminus,  haec  anni  pars  litigiosa   vocatur ; 
Xon    male.    Nam    Venerem    terminal    ille 
tuam. 

To  Paul,  the  Lawyer 
Between  yourself  and  your  lady,  you  so 
divide  the  year 
That  hardly  the  half  of  it  is  your  own, 
One  part — that  of  your  wife — is  called  vaca- 
tion ;  of  course — 


Because  then  you  have  leisure  to  attend  to 
your  wife's  things. 
The  other  part  is  not  wholly  yours ;  when  you 
neglect 
The  affair  of  the  wife  left  behind,  you  at- 
tend to  the  client's. 
This  litigating  time  of  the  year  is  called  Term  ; 
Not  a  bad  name — for  it  terminates  your 
dalliance. 
•  Another  lawyer  has  the  same  luck — Ponticus: 
Lib.  IV,  206.       Ad  Ponticum,  J.   C." 

Uxori   partem  vivis,   partemque   clienti, 
Aetatis:  vivis,  Pontice,  quando  tibi? 
To  Ponticus,  the  Lawyer 
You  live  part  of  the  time  for  your  wife,  and 
part  for  your  client, 
When  do  you  live  for  yourself,  Ponticus? 
The  eternal  jibe  against  lawyers  appears  in  this : 
Lib.  1, 102.  Cliens 

Cantabunt  reduces  coram  latrone2  clientes 
Semper  enim  vacuus  currit  ab  urbe  cliens. 
The  Client 
Clients  returning  home  will  sing  in   face  of 
the  robber, 
For  always  the  client  runs  home  from  the 
city  without  a  copper. 
This  is  more  bitter: 
Lib.  I,  111.     Ad  Paulum,  Jurisconsultum 

Terminus  est  nullus  tibi,  nulla  vacatio,  lucri; 
Totus  enim  lucro  litigiisque  vacas. 
To  Paul,  the  Lawyer 
There  is  no  term,  no  vacation  for  you  in  re- 
spect of  money ; 
You  have  always  time  for  money  and  liti- 
gation. 
Or  this : 
Lib.  11,142.       In  Marcum  Causidicum 

Ipse  tibi  causas  dicis,  non,  Marce,  clienti ; 

Qui  tibi  Londinum,  non  sibi,  portat  opes, 
Certa  tibi  lex  est,  Lis  est  incerti  clienti ; 
Tu  lucri,  damni  certus  et  ille  sui. 
To  Marcus,  the  Counsel 
You  plead  causes,  Marcus,  for  yourself  not 
for  your  client, 
Who  carries  money  to  London  for  you  not 
for  himself, 
The  law  is  certain   for  you,  the  lawsuit  un- 
certain for  the  client ; 
You  are  sure  of  your  gain,  he  of  his  loss. 
Lib.  IV,  18.  Ad  Pontilianum 

In  jus  Christophorus  te,  Pontiliane,  vocavit : 
Non  te,  sed  nummos,  Pontiliane,  tuos. 
To  Pontilianus 
Christopher    has    summoned    you    into    law, 
Pontilianus: 
Not  you,  Pontilianus,  but  your  money. 
Lib.  Ill,  56.  De  Jure  et  Justitia 

Trita  magis  Juris  quam  Justitiae  via :  quan- 
quam 
Juris  iter  longum,  Justitiaeque  breve  est. 
Of  Law  and  Justice 
The  way  of  Law  is  more  worn  than  that  of 
Justice ; 
Although  the  path  of  Law  is  long,  that  of 
Justice  short. 


fl)     Of  course  Vergil's   "Felix  qui   potuit  rerum  cognescere  causas.' 
— Georg.   11.  490. 


(2)  Juvenal's  "Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator.1 

(3)  J.    C.    is   Jurisconsultum. 


-Sat.  X,  «a. 


Lib.  11.60.         Lilts,  Leges,  ad  J.  C* 

Lis  genuit  leges,  legum  lis  lilia:  vivi 
N(,n  sine  lite  solet,  nee  sine  lege  potest. 
Lawsuits,  Laics,  to  the  Lawyer 
The  lawsuit  brought  forth  the  laws:  the  law- 
suit is  the  daughter  of  the  laws: 
To  live  without  lawsuit  is  unusual,  without 
law,  impossible. 
Scripture  itself  is  invoked  for  a  fling  at  the  lawyer: 
Lib.  V,  87.  . 

Habnmts  union  Advocatum  M  Coelis 
Causidkutn  in  Coelis  unmn   (inquit  Paulus) 
habe-mus* 
Praeter  eum  numqui  sunt  ibi  Causidici  ? 
He  havt  an  Advocate  in  Heaven 
"We    have   an    Advocate   in    Heaven"    says 
Paul- 
Are  there  no  other  advocates  there  but  him  ? 
A  Stated  Case  is  prepared  for  Counsel's  opinion 
thus: 
Lib.  I,  80.  Casus  ad  Jurisconsultos 

an  propria  imprudens  conjux  uxore  coivit,5 
Quam  f  also  alterius  credidit  esse  viri ; 
Hoc  genitum  coitu,  Consulti  juris  et  aequi 
Legitime  natum  dicitis,  anne  Nothum? 

Case  for  Counsel 
When  a  husband  by  inadvertence  has  inter- 
course witli  his  own  wife,  thinking  her  to  be 
the  wife  of  another,  do  you,  Counsel  learned 
in  the  Law  and  Equity,  call  the  fruit  of  this 
intercourse  legitimately  born  or  illegitimate? 
Here  is  another: 
Lib.  I,  160.  De  Furto,  Problema,  Ad  Juristas 

Qui  Domino  invito  rem  contrectaverit,  est  fur ; 
Quid  si  hoc  invita  non  faciat  Domina? 
.-/   question  as  to   Theft — for  Jurists 
He  who  steals  a  thing,  its  master  unwilling, 
is  a  thief ; 
How  if  he  should  do  this,  the  mistress  not 
unwilling ! 
Nor  does  the  Judge  escape ;— the  case  of  the  great 
Lord   Chancellor,   Francis  Bacon,  who  in    1621   con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  guilty  of  corruption  in  his  high 
office,  shows  that  the  strictures  may  not  have  been 
wholly  unjust  even  in  Owen's  time. 
Lib.  Ill,  129  Ad  Litigatoretn 

Si  Judex  tibi  surdus  erit,  desertus  abibit; 

Et  frustra,  amissa  lite,  disertus  eris. 
Judicibus  plusquam  juri  studuisse  juvabit. 
Hos  tibi,  quam  leges,  conciliato  prius. 
To  the  Litigant 
If  the  judge  be  deaf  to  you,  you  will  go  away 
without  relief ; 
And  your  suit  lost,  it  will  be  useless  for  you 
to  be  eloquent. 
It  will  be  more  advantageous  to  cultivate  the 
judges  than  the  law — • 
Seek  their  favor  rather  than   that  of  the 
laws. 
The  implication  in  the  following  is  unmistakable: 
Lib.  V,  30.  Ad  Judicem  Decianum 

Non  volo  te  surdum,  non   mutum :  te  volo 
caecum, 
Non  claudum :  mancum,  te,  Deciane  volo. 
To  Decian,  the  Judge 
I  do  not  wish  you  deaf  or  dumb:  I  wish  you 
blind: 
Not  lame,  but  maimed  in  the  hand,  I  wish 
you,  Decian. 
And  in  this: 
Lib.  I V,  27.  In  lenaerm  Clirntcm 

Miraris  clausae  quod  sint  tibi  judicis  aures, 
Cum  tua  judicibus  non  sit  aperta  manus? 

(4)  A  slip — the  passage  it  from  1  John.  11,  1;  "...  si  quis 
peccaverit,  advocatum  habemus  apud  Patrrm"  (1  quote  from  the 
Vulgate). 

(6)  Perhaps  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  law. — Consensus,  non 
roncubitus    f"cit  matrimonium. 

(«)  Is  this  Joseph  Choate's  two  kinds  of  lawyers,  "one  knows 
the  law,  the  other  knows  the  judge?" 


J  o  ine   i  ignuisitu  \-ueni 
Do  you   wonder  that  the   judge's   ears   are 
closed  to  you 
When  your  hand  is  not  open  to  the  judges? 
The  client,  too,  is  sometimes  attacked : 
Lib.  IV,  68.         In  Ponticum  clientem 

Pontice,  causidico  nil  porrigis:  ista  chiragra 
est. 
Ille  pedem  pro  te  non  movet:  haec  podagra 
est. 

To  the  Pontic  client 
Pontic,  you  give  your  lawyer  nothing:  that  is 
gout  in  the  hand : 
He  does  not  stir  a  foot  for  you :  that  is 
gout  in  the  foot. 
This  hits  both  lawyer  and  client : 
Lib.  IV,  80.         In  Litigiosum  Debitorem 

Quae  tua  nequitia  est,  quod  debes,  non  mihi 
solvis ; 
Sol  vis  causidico:  quae  tua  stultitia  est. 
To  the  Litigious  Debtor 
Your  rascality  is  that  you  do  not  pay  me  what 
you  owe; 
You  pay  your  lawyer — which  is  your  folly. 
Owen  is  very  fond  of  comparing  the  lawyer  and 
the  physician  and  of  rallying  both ;  for  example : 
Lib.  I,  15.     Ad  Medicos  et  Juriconsultos. 

I  lceribus,  Galene,  vales  tantummodo  nostris: 
Stultitia  nostra,  Justiniane,  sapis, 
To  Doctors  and  Lawyers 
You  are  efficient,  Galen,  only  in  respect  of  our 
sores : 
You,  Justinian,  are  wise  in  our  folly. 
Lib.  1,71. 

Medic  or  um  et  Jurisconsultorum   Cognatio 
Jurisconsultorum  idem  status  et   medicorum 
est; 
Damna  quibus  licito  sunt  aliena  lucro. 
Hi  morbis  aegrorum,  agrorum  litibus  illi 
Dant  patienter  opem,  dum  potiantur  opum. 
The  Kinship  of  Doctors  and  Lawyers 
The  status  of  lawyers  and  doctors  is  the  same 
To  whom,  the  misfortufies  of  others  are  of 
legitimate  advantage. 
These  to  the  diseases  of  the  sick,  those  to  the 
lawsuits  of  the  fields 
Patiently     render    assistance,     while    they 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  money. 
Lib.  Ill,  123.  Medicina  et  Jurisprudentia 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  amarent 
Mortales,  Medica  nil  opus  esset  ope. 
Si  saperent  homines,  rixis,  avidisque  carerent 

Litibus,  et  queruli  garrulitate  Fori. 
Sic  incompositus  post  scrinia  Bartolus  iret, 
Et  mus  illectum  roderet  Hippocratem. 
Medicine  and  Lam 
If  men  were  willing  to  live  according  to  Na- 
ture. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  the  help  of 
Medicine. 
If  they  were  to  avoid  disputes,  and  ravenous 
lawsuits 
And  the  chatter  of  the  contentious  Forum, 
Then  ill  arranged  Bartolus7  would  go  behind 
the  bookcase 
And    the   mouse    gnaw    Hippocrates   then 
unread. 
Lib.  V,  11.      Non  occides:  Non  furaberis 

Furtum  non  fades:  Juristae  scribitur  haec  lex  : 

Haec,  Non  occides,  pertinet  ad  medicum. 

Thou  Shalt  not  Kill:  Thou  Shalt  not  Steal 

Thou  shalt  not  steal — this  law  was  written 

for  the  lawyer;  . 

(7)  Bartolus  (1814-1857),  Professor  of  Law  at  Perugiat  his 
Commentary  on  Justinian  was  considered  almost  as  authoritative  as 
Justinian  himself  (like  Coke  and  the  Common  Law).  Owen  read  the 
Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  taking  the  B.  C.  L.  degree  and  was  no  doubt 
familiar  with  Bartolus.  Bartolus  was  sometimes  quoted  in  Equity — 
never  in  the  Law  Courts. 


The  other,    1  hou  shalt  not  kill,  is  tor  the 
doctor. 
Lib.  VI,  47.-  Medicus  et  J.  C.3 

Dat  Gelenus  opes,   dat  Justinianus  honores, 
Dum  ne  sit  Patiens  iste,  nee  ille  Cliens. 

The  Doctor  and  tlie  Lawyer 
Galen  gives  riches,  Justinian  gives  honors 
So  long  as  the  latter  is  not  a  patient  or  the 
former  a  client. 
Lib.  VIII,  36.       De   Malo   in   Pejus 

Incidit  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim,8 

Qui  morbum  fugiens,  incidit  in  medicum. 
Stulti  dum  vitant  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt, 
Qui  litem  fugiunt,  causidicumque  petunt. 
From  the  Frying  Pan  into  the  Fire 
Seeking    to   avoid    Charybdis,    he    falls    into 
Scylla 
Who  fleeing  the  disease  falls  into  the  hands 
of  the  doctor. 
Fools  when  they  shun  vices,  run  into  contrary 
ones — 
Who  flee  a  lawsuit  and  seek  a  lawyer. 
In  the  following  there  is  a  play  on  the  word  "Jus," 
Law  and  "Jus,"  Broth,  soup,  juice,  etc. 
Lib.  V,  50.  Jus  Ambiguum 

Legista  et  Medicus  sunt  Juris  uterque  peiiti, 

Hie  aegros,  alter  jure  tuetur  agros. 
Jus  dare  cuique  suum0  didicit  Legista  clienti : 

Aegroto  Medicus,  Jus  dare  cuique  suum 
Jus  legistarum  quid  different  a  medicorum 
Jure,    rogas?      Siccum    est    illud    at    hoc 
Liquidum. 

"Jus" — A  mbigu  ous 
The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are  both  skilled  in 
"Jus"— 
The  latter  saves  the  sick,  the   former  the 
fields  by  "Jus" 
The  lawyer  has  learned  to  give  each  client  this 
particular  "Jus" 
The  doctor  to  give  to  each  patient  his  par- 
ticular "Jus" 
What  is  the-' difference  between  the  lawyer's 
and  the  doctor's  "Jus"? 
The  former  is  dry,  the  latter  wet. 
Sometimes  the  clergyman  is  joined: 
Lib.  1,131.  Saturni  tres  Filii 

Theiologi10  ambigui,  Juristae  lenti  et  iniqui, 
Immundi  medici :  Mundus  ab  his  regitur. 
The  Three  Sons  of  Saturn 
Theologians  are  unreliable,  Lawyers  deliber- 
ate and  unfair, 
Doctors  filthy — the  world  is  ruled  by  these. 
Lib.  IV,  194.  Triumviri 

Jurisconsultum  dignantur  adire  Clientes: 

Cur  nisi  Divitias  quod  bona  summa  putant? 
Accessit  Medicum,  cum  lecto  affigitur,  aeger : 
Corporis  est  hominum  cura  secunda  Salus. 
Theiologus,'"  quem  primum  accersere  debuit, 
aegro, 
Ultimus,  et  quanquam  nemo  z>oca-At,  adest. 
The  Triumvirs  + 

Clients  think  it  well  to  go  to  the  lawyer: 
Why,  unless  they  think  riches  the  greatest 
good? 
The  sick  man  sends  for  the  doctor  when  con- 
fined to  bed : 
Health  of  the  body  is  the  second  object  of 
men's  care. 
The  clergyman,  who  should  be  sent  for  first 
for  the  sick, 
Is  the  last,  and  he  appears  although  no  one 
calls  for  him. 


(8)  Incidii  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim — a  well  known 
line  from   some  unknown   mediaeval   author. 

(9)  Juris  praecepta  sunt  haec:  honeste  vivere.  alterum  non 
laedere     suum   cuique  tribuere.     Justinian    Institutes.      Lib.    1,   Tit.    1,   S. 

MO)  The  first  syllable  is  lengthened  to  fit  into  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter, which  will  not  admit  of  three  successive  short  syllables.  Where 
there   is  no  such   exigency,   the   form   is   Theologus. 


JNo  better  advice  can  be  given  than  the  following: 
Lib.  IV,  226.  Tres  Secretarii 

Integra  causidico  narranda  est  causa  perito, 

Et  medico  morbus,  crimina  Presbytero. 
Qui  vis  fortunas,  animam,  corpusque  tueri, 
His  tribus  in  vita  dissimulato  nihil. 
The  Three  Confidants 
All  the  facts  should  be  told  to  a  skilled  lawyer, 
All  symptoms  to  a  doctor,  sins  to  a  priest. 
Who  would  save  estate,  soul  and  body 

Hide  nothing  from  these  three. 
The    celebrated    case   of    the    Post-nati"    is   thus 
referred  to : 
Lib.  VI,  95. 

Placitum,    Anno    1609,    Inter    Rob.    Calvin 
Actorem,  et  Joan.  Bingley  et  Richard  Griffin, 

Reos. 
Cum  post  natorum  lis  est  agitata,  Robertus 

Jacobi  vicit  Filius :  Omen  habet. 
Quod    fuerit   reus   Anglicus   alter,    Wallicus 
alter, 
Scotus  utrumque  Actor  vicerit,  omen  habet. 
Omen   amo:   Britones   jungent   jam   pectora 
palmis ; 
Non  erit  in  partes  insula  secta  duas. 
Post-nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis12 

Grex  pastoris  erunt  unius  unus.  Amen. 
Action,  1609,  between  Robert  Calvin,  Plain- 
tiff and  John   Bingley  and  Richard   Griffin, 

Defendants 
When  the  action  concerning  the  Post-nati  was 
fought  out 
Robert  the  son  of  James  was  successful — a 
good  omen. 
That  one  defendant  was  English,  the  other 
Welsh 
And  the  Scottish  plaintiff  succeeded — is  of 
good  omen 
I  like  the  omen — let  Britons  now  join  heart 
and  hand, 
Let   the    Island   not   be  divided   into   two 
parts — 
Those  born  of  the  Post-nati  and  those  born  of 
them 
Will  be  one  flock  of  one  shepherd.13  Amen. 
And  there  are  some  quips  about  Terms  and  Inns 
of  Court: 
Lib.  VIII,  52.  Quatuor  Termini  Forenses 

Terminus  a  sancto  princeps  Michaele  vocatur : 

Legistam  imprimis  Angelus  iste  juvat. 
Terminus  hunc  Hilari  sequitur,  nee  nomine 

vano,  ] 

Causidicos  hilares  Terminus  iste  facit. 
Causidicis  instar  libri  paschalis  habendus, 
Tertius  a  sacro  Paschate  nomen  habet. 
Quartus  habet  Triadis  titulum  cur  Terminus? 
omni 
Est  in  lite,  Trias  callida,  nulla  monas.1* 
The  Four  Laiv  Terms 
The  first  term  is  called  after  Holy  Michael : 

That  angel  is  especially  helpful  to  lawyers. 
Hilary  Term  follows  this — nor  is  the  name 
without  significance 
That  Term  makes  the  lawyers  hilarious. 
The  third  to  be  held  by  lawyers  like  an  Easter- 
book 
Derives  its  name  from  Holy  Easter 

(11)  See   (1608).   2   St.  Tr..   559:   Calvin's  Case,  7  Co.   R.   1;   the 

filaintiff,  Robert  Calvin,  was  born  in  Scotland  after  James  VI  of  Scot- 
and  became  King  of  England — (hence  post  natus) — he  claimed  certain 
lands  in  England;  and  the  question  was  whether  he  was  an  alien  and 
consequently  incapable  of  holding  lands  in  England.  The  case  was 
decided   in   his  favor. 

(12)  The  words  "Et  nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis"  are 
quoted  by  Bacon,  as  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, 2   St.  Tr..   575.     Owen   has  slightly   changed  them. 

(13)  S.  John.  X,  16,  ".  .  .  et  fiet  unum  ovile  et  unus  pastor." 
Vulg. 

(14)  The  author  in  a  note  explains  that  the  image  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  was  on  an  English  gold  coin.  (This  was  called  the 
Angel  or  the  Angel  Noble,  and  in  Owen's  time  was  worth  ten  shillings.) 
The   clever  Trinity    he  explains  as    Client,    Counsel   and   Judge. 


\\  h  v  has  the  fourth  Term  the  name  Trinity  ? 
In  every  lawMiit  there  is  a  clever  Trinity, 
DO  Monad. 
Lib.  VIII.  54. 

Puo  J.  consultorum  collegia,  Templum  Me- 
dium et  Interius  idem  esse 
Anibo  eadem   domus  estis,   idem   jus  ambo 
Student: 
Inter  Jus  medium  est  iiiteriusque  nihil. 
QoM    media   est    eadem    magni    res    intima 
mundi : 
Interim  centro  nam  nihil  esse  potest. 
Templum  igitur  Medium.  Medium  licet  usque 
vocetur 
A  Templo  differt  Intertore  nihil. 
The  two  Inns  of  Court,  the  Middle  Temple 

and  the  Inner  Temple  are  the  same 
You  are  both  the  same  House,  you  both  study 
the  same  law : 
In  Law  there  is  a  medium;  and  nothing 
further  in. 
The  same  thing  is  the  middle  and  the  inner- 
most point  of  the  great  world 
For   nothing  can  be  further  in  than  the 
center 
Consequently  the  Middle  Temple — you  .may 
call  it  the  medium — 
Differs  not  at  all  from  the  Inner  Temple. 
A  pleasing  feature  is  Owen's  appreciation  of  some 
great  lawyers: 
Lib.  V.  54. 

De   Tho.   Moro,   Angliae   olim    Cancellario; 
Ad   Thomam   Baronem  de   Ellesmer, 
Angliae  Cancellarium. 
Integritas    morum,    Morum    commendat    et 
ardor 
Ingenii,  et  docto  dulcis  in  ore  decor: 
Te  quoque  Cor  sapiens,  gravitas  et   Gratia 
vultus 
Eximit  a  populo,  conspicuumque  facit : 
Totius  integritas  vitae  sine  labe  peractae, 
Te,  Moro,  equalem  moribus  esse  probat. 
Excipias  Mori  casus,  et  flebile  fatum, 

Et  causam  mortis,  caetera  Morus  eris. 
Of  Thomas  More,  Former  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land," To  Thomas,  Lord  Ellesmere," 
Chancellor  of  England 
Integrity   of   conduct,   brilliancy   of   intellect 
commend  More 
And    gentle    seemliness    in     his    learned 
tongue ; 
You,  too,  the  wise  heart,  gravity  and  gracious 
face 
Separate  from  the  ordinary  and  make  con- 
spicuous : 
The  integrity  of  a  whole  life  passed  without 
stain 
Proves  you  equal  to  More  in  conduct. 
Except  the  downfall  of  More  and  his  lament- 
able fate 
And  the  cause  of  his  death — in  all  else,  you 
will  be  More. 
Lib.  XII,  6. 

Ad  Effigiem  Dom.  Thomae  Egerton,  Baronis 

de  Ellesmer,  Angliae  Cancellarii 
Yirtutis  quicumque  oculo  vis  cernere  formam 

Ecce  tibi  virtus  hujus  in  ore  Viri. 
Libertas  quanquam  Pictoribus  atque  Poetis17 

(16)  Sir  Thomas  More.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (15291532). 
whose  judicial  murder  by  Henry  VIII,  15S5,  was  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  many  evil  acts  of  that  king.  He  was  one  Chancellor  who  got 
through  his  work— O!  si  sic  omnes!     The  rhyme  went: 

When    More   some   time   had    Chancellor   been 

No  more  suits  did  remain. 
The  like  will  never  more  be  seen 
Till    More  be  here  again. 
(It)     Sir  Thomas  Egerton,   Master  of  the  Rolls  and   Lord   Keeper 
(15V6180S).   and,   as   Lord    Ellesemere.    Lord   Chancellor    (1408-1617)  — 
his  historic  struggle  with  Coke  for  the  supremacy   of  his  Court  is  well 
known 

(17)  Horace —  .  .  .  Pictoribus  atque  Poetis.  Quidlibet  audendi 
semper  fuit  aequa  potestaa.     Ars  Poetics  vv.  ».  10. 


Audendi  semper  quidlibet  aequa  fuit ; 
Carmine  mentitum  nihil  hoc  liquet  ess*  Poe- 
tam 
Mentitus  nihil  est  Pictor  in  arte  sua. 
To  the  Portrait  of  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron 

Ellesmere,  Chancellor  of  England 
Whoever  can  discern  with  the  eye  the  form 
of  virtue, 
Behold,  there  is  virtue  in  the  face  of  this 
man. 
Though  there  is  equal  liberty  to  Painters  and 
Poets 
Ever  to  venture  somewhat  beyond  the  fact 
This  in  no  way  acquits  the  Poet  who  has  lied 
in  his  verse: 
The  Painter  has  in  no  wise  deceived  in  his 
Art. 
Ellsmere's  great  antagonist  is  not  overlooked : 
Lib.  VI,  13. 

Ad  Edoardum  Coke,  Equitem,  Jurispruden- 

tiss.  Judicem,  &rc. 
Naturae  notum  tibi  Jus,  naturaque  Juris; 
Lis  et  uterque  tuo  pendet  ab  ore  clienti 
Descripto      Responsa,      Britannus      Apollo, 
dedisti, 
Clara  magis,  quam  quae  Delphicus  ore  dedit. 
Praesentes  dirimis  lites,  tollisque  futura 

Jurgia :  praesentes  Voce,  futura  Manu. 
To  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Most  learned  Judge,  &c. 
The  Law  of  Nature  and  the  nature  of  the  law 
are  alike  known  to  you ; 
And  dispute  as  to  either  is  settled  for  the 
client  by  your  dictum. 
You,  the  British  Apollo,  have  given  Responses 
logically  arranged, 
Clearer  by  far  than  those  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Delphic. 
Existing   litigation,  you   adjust,   future   dis- 
putes you 
Prevent — the   existing   by   the   Voice,   the 
future  by  the  Hand.18 
Having  named  and   praised   the  two  great   pro- 
tagonists of   Law  and  Equity,   it  may  be   considered 
proper  to  quote  Owen  upon  the  function  of  Court  of 
Law  and  Equity  respectively: 
Lib.  II,  19.       Ad  Angliae  Cancellarium 
Legem  ne  violet  vis  adversaria  lucis 

Maxima,  Justitiam  callida  jura  premant. 
Juri  tibi  in  leges  permissa  potentia,  summum1* 
Intra  cancellos  Jus  cohibere  suos. 
To  the  Chancellor  of  England 
Lest  force,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  light, 
should  violate  the  law 
Wise  laws  enforce  justice: 
The  power  is  rightly  allowed  you  to  restrain 

Law  within  its  barriers. 
Akin   to  this  is  the  last  epigram   I  quote.     It   is 
quite  impossible  to  understand   it  unless   we  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  "I"  and  "J"  are  really  the  same 
letter— and  so  are  "U"  and  "V". 
Lib.  II,  133.  Vis,  Jus,  Ad  J.  C.s 

Vi  jus  adversum,  Vis  adversaria  Juri, 

Inversum  adversum  nomen  utrumque  sibi. 
Jus  is  opposed  to  Vis,  Vis  to  Jus 

Each  noun  transposed  is  opposed  to  itself. 
Write  Vis  and  Jus,  wis  and  ins,  and  the  jest  is 
clear. 

William  Rf.nwick  Riddell. 
Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 
May,  1922. 

(18)  Coke's  Reports  and  other  works,  the  fountain  of  much  good 
and   some   bad   law. 

(19)  A  glance  at  Cicero's  Summum  Jus,  Sumraa  Injuria,  which 
seems  to  have  come  into  our  law  in  Pits  v.  James  (1614),  Hobart  121 
at  125.  Justitia  and  Jus  are  not  the  same — Justitia  est  constans  et 
perpetua  voluntas  jus  suum  cuique  tribuens  (Justinian  Institutes,  Lib. 
1.  Tit.  1) — thus  excluding  Vis.  Jus  has  two  principal  meanings — private 
right  (in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Justinian)  and  legal  precept  in 
which    sense   Owen    uses   it.    "callida  jura." 

(S)     J.   C.   is  Jurisconsultum. 
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"IGNORAMUS"  OR  THE  WAR  OF  THE  GOWNS 

Story  of  Amusing  Latin  Play  Ridiculing  the  Common  Law  Which  Set  University  and  Bar 

by  the  Ears  in  Reign  of  James  I 


By  William  Renwick  Riddell* 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Stuart  King 
of  England  a  spirited  quarrel  took  place  between  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  the  Common  Law  Bar, 
the  cause  of  the  latter  being  espoused  by  no  less  a 
man  than  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England.  This  battle  of  the  gowns  has  passed  from 
human  memory :  the  smoke  and  the  dust  have  long  dis- 
appeared, and  only  the  curious  antiquarian  of  the  law 
knows  anything  of  the  casus  belli,  the  once  famous 
"Ignoramus." 

James  I  and  VI  was  a  sound  Latin  scholar,  hav- 
ing been,  when  a  boy,  thoroughly  drilled  in  that  lan- 
guage by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  The  royal 
person,  indeed,  was  too  sacred  to  be  made  to  feel  the 
rod,  but  the  "whipping-boy"  furnished  to  receive  casti- 
gation  in  his  stead  was  a  brilliant  success.  He  made 
such  a  fearful  outcry  and  such  horrible  contortions  as 
to  strike  terror  into  the  royal  heart — the  Stuarts  were 
all  kindly  and  sympathetic  w-hen  it  did  not  cost  them 
anything. 

It  was  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  Latin  education, 
to  study  somewhat  carefully  the  various  collections  of 
the  Roman  Law,  the  Institutes,  the  Pandects,  etc. ;  and 
while  James  can  scarcely  be  called  a  profound  Civil 
Lawyer,  he  had  more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  the 
Civil  Law.  The  Roman  conception  of  the  relation  of 
the  individual  to  the  state  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  held  by  the  early  Germanic  peoples.  According 
to  the  Roman  view,  the  individual  had  no  rights  which 
the  state  was  bound  to  respect,  and  all  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual  were  mere  voluntary  con- 
cessions by  the  state  which  the  state  might  at  any 
time  withdraw,  proprio  motu  et  sua  sponte.  This  is 
the  Divine  Right  theory  which  James  and  all  the 
Stuarts  held  in  full  measure. 

The  early  Germanic  theory  is  that  the  rights  of  the 
individual  as  against  the  State  are  not  based  upon 
some  law  liable  to  be  modified  or  suspended  at  will 
by  the  Sovereign,  but  they  follow  the  individual  every- 
where and  decrees  derogatory  thereto,  are  ipso  facto 
null  and  void.1  This  is  the  view  of  the  English  people, 
of  the  Common  Law  of  England — and  James  met  it 
very  early  in  his  reign  in  England  2 

He  detested  the  Common  Law  most  heartily  and 
unfeignedly ;  and  this  dislike  extended  even  to  its 
professors.  The  triumph  of  Equity  over  the  Common 
Law  in  his  reign  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  tact  and 
suavity  of  Ellesmere  or  the  rudeness  and  want  of 
courtliness  of  Coke.  Not  only  did  James  hate  the 
principles  of  the  Common  Law,  his  classically  trained 


1  The  contest  between  these  two  views  is  well  worked  out  in 
Von  Bahr's  "History  of  Continental  Criminal  Law,"  Boston,  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1916.  The  tragedy  of  the  World  War  was  in  no  small 
measure  a  consequence  of  the  treason  of  German  Kaiser  and  people  to 
the  ancient  creed  of  the  race.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  wholly  right 
in  characterizing  that  war  as  a  struggle  between  autocracy  and 
democracy. 

2  His  rebuff  when  he  wished  to  sit  in  his  own  Court  of  King's 
Bench  is  well  known.  While  all  proceedings  in  that  Court  were  Coram 
Rege,  "before  the  Lord  the  King,  not  "before  Our  Justices"  as  in  the 
Common  Bench,  the  King  was  the  one  person  who  could  not  be 
present. 

•Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 


ear  was  shocked  by  the  uncouth  Latin  and  Latinized 
forms  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

This  dislike,  however  caused,  was  exploited  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1614-15. 

Early  in  1611,  the  University  and  the  Town  and 
Corporation  quarrelled  over  the  precedence  of  the 
Vice-Chancellsr  of  the  University  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  Town.  At  a  meeting  at  the  Guild  Hall  of  the 
Town  at  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  present, 
Thomas  Smart,  the  Mayor,  claimed  and  seated  himself 
in  the  superior  place  as  his  due.  The  University  men 
present  complained,  but  Smart  held  his  seat  until  he 
was  forcibly  removed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor's  at- 
tendants. An  appeal  was  ultimately  taken  to  the  Privy 
Council  who  in  1612  decided  in  favour  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.' 

Francis  Brackin,4  a  barrister  of  Gray's  Inn,  had 
been  elected  Recorder  of  the  Town.  He  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  dispute  and  earned  the  dislike  and 
enmity  of  many  of  the  gownsmen  of  the  University, 
and  some  of  them  determined  to  get  even  with  him. 

George  Ruggle,  A.  M.,5  a  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 
wrote  a  Latin  play  in  five  acts  which  he  called  "Ig- 
noramusj'6  and  which  was  intended  to  ridicule  Brackin 
in  a  representation  on  the  stage  on  an  approaching  visit 
of  King  James  to  the  University.7  The  King,  with  his 
sonJTharles,  Prince  of  Wales,  arrived  at  the  University 
March  7,  1615,8  and  lodged- at  Trinity  College.  The 
Hall  of  this  college  was  so  sppxious  that  above  2.000 
persons  were  conveniently  placed  when  the  plays  were 

3.  This  was  before  the  Act  of  1640.  16  Car  I,  c.  10.  which  abol- 
ished the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and  forbade  the  King  and  his 
Privy  Council  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  His  Majesty's  subjects 
of  the  Kingdom. 

4  With  the  disregard  for  orthography  characteristic  of  the  times 
his  name  was  spelled  indifferently  Brackin.  Brackyn,  Brakin,  Brackyn; 
he  had  been  a  Reader  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1596.  See  Fletcher's  "Pension 
Book  of  Gray's  Inn"  Vol.  I,  pp.  30,  32,  35,  8,  72,  83,  99.  122,  129, 
219,  200,  251,  500.  It  does  not  appear  when  he  became  Recorder  of 
Cambridge,  but  he  held  that  position  until  1G24,  when  he  was  elected 
a  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Town  and  also  Treasurer  of  Gray's 
Inn — his  arms  were  painted  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Inn.  An 
engraving  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Dugdale's  "Origines  Juridicales" 
Edit.    1671    or    1680,   p.    306. 

5  George  Ruggle  (Rugle,  Ruggles,  etc.,  sometimes  improperly 
called  Ralph  or  Thomas)  was  born  at  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  1575:  A.  M. 
Cambridge.  1597;  Oxford,  1605;  died  1622— he  entered  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1589  as  a  pensioner;  failing  to  obtain  a  scholar- 
ship, he  removed  to  Trinity  College  where  he  obtained  a  scholarship 
in  1593.  He  took  his  B.  A.  in  1593,  or  1594,  M.  A.  in  1597  and  took 
Holy  Orders:  in  1598  he  removed  to  Clare  Hall  where  he  was  elected 
to   a   fellowship. 

6  It  was  from  this  play  that  the  use  of  the  word  "Ignoramus" 
as  a  common  noun  meaning  an  ignorant  person  arose.  English  trans- 
lations of  the  Latin  play  were  published  by  Robert  Codrington  in  1662 
Che  calls  the  author  "R.  Ruggles")  and  a  less  valuable  work  by  Edward 
Ravenscroft  in  1678;  of  the  last  of  these  there  were  several  editions 
(he  also  calls  the  author  "R,  Ruggles").  Of  the  Latin  play  there  were 
many  editions— 1630  (two),  1658,  1659,  1668,  1707,  1731,  1737.  There 
is  also  a  Dublin  edition  of  1736  from  the  edition  of  1658.  My  own 
copy  is  of  London,  1787,  with  learned  and  valuable  notes  by  John 
Sidney  Hawkins,  A.  M.,  the  well-known  antiquary.  See  D.  N.  B. 
vol.  XXV,  p.  221.  I  have  made  full  use  of  these  notes,  and  here 
make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  which  may  relieve  me 
of  the  necessity  of  particularizing.  I  am,  however,  wholly  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  this  paper. 

7  We  are  told  that  King  James  had  often  promised  to  visit  the 
LTniversity,  and  as  often  disappointed  the  hopes  he  had  raised;  but 
in  August,  1614,  the  University  through  its  Chancellor,  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  had  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  agree  to  make  a  visit 
between    Christmas   and    Shrovetide. 

8  _  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  streets  were  gravelled  for 
the  King's  visit;  and  strewed  with  sedge,  rushes,  boughs,  etc.;  and 
also  that  the  graduates  and  students  were  forbidden  to  wear  vast 
bands,  large  cuffs,  shoe  tufts,  locks  or  tops  of  hair  or  any  apparel 
except  such  as  the  statutes  and  laudable  custom  of  the  University 
allowed,  on  pain  of  6/8  fine.  As  the  year  then  began  March  25,  the 
date  is  variously  given  as  1614,  and  1615;  it  is  quite  regularly  and 
properly  written   March   7,   1614-1615. 
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presented.  In  that  hall  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
Man  li  8,  was  acted  before  the  King  and  a  large  audi- 
ence Ruggle's  "Ignoramus,"  composed  of  three  acts 
and  a  Prologue. 

Janus  was  greatly  pleased;  says  Coke:  "Never 
did  anything  so  hit  the  King's  humour  as  this  play 
did."*  Xot  only  the  novelty,  learning  and  wit  dis- 
played, hut  also  the  ridicule  of  the  detested  Common 
lawyer  were  a  delight  to  the  pedantic  King,  the 
" wisest  fool  in  Christendom.*1  The  month  of  March 
had  not  expired  when  he  wanted  a  repetition  and  tried 
to  have  the  actors  come  up  to  London  for  the  purpose. 
That  proved  to  be  impracticable  and  he  decided  on  a 
second  visit  to  Cambridge,  lie  first  fixed  April  27 
for  his  journey,  but  did  not  arrive  until  May  13,  and 
on  that  day  the  Comedy  was  again  performed. 

Ruggle  had  improved  the  delay  by  revising  the 
play  and  extending  it  to  five  Acts  and  writing  a  new 
Prologue. 

The  earlier  representation  had  not  been  uni- 
versally approved:  some  were  of  the  King's  opinion, 
but  the  more  thoughtful  were  sorry  to  see  the  Common 
Law  and  Common  Lawyers  made  the  objects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  "If  gowns,"  said  one,""begin  once 
to  abuse  gowns,  cloaks  will  carry  away  all.  Besides, 
of  all  wood,  the  Pleaders'  Bar  is  the  worst  to  make  a 
stage  of,  for  once  in  an  age  all  professions  must  be 
beholden  to  them"— a  profound  truth  lightly  ex- 
pressed ;  no  people  has  ever  benefited  by  contempt  of 
law  or  lawyers. 

The  profession  had  not  apparently  attained  at 
that  time  to  the  height  of  philosophy  in  which  it  now 
abides ;  it  did  not  smile  indulgently  at  the  ridicule  and 
laugh  with  the  ridiculers,  as  it  would  at  present,10  but 
it  took  up  the  quarrel  with  the  University  men  and 
tumult  both  literary  and  physical  was  the  result.  At 
least  two  retaliatory  poems  appeared  from  the  lawyers. 
"John-a-Stile,  Student  in  the  Common  Law,"  took  up 
the  cudgels11  and  there  was  also  "A  Soldier's  Counter- 
buff  to  the  Cambridge  Interludians  of  Ignoramus."12 
And  there  were  unpleasant  encounters  sometimes  of 
wit  and  sometimes  of  fists  between  the  scholars  and 
the  lawyers. 

This  ill  feeling  received  a  decided  impulse  when 
the  King  determined  to  hear  the  play  the  second  time : 
the  lawyers  lost  all  patience  and  the  great  Jupiter  of 
the  law.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
openly  in  the  King's  Bench  and  elsewhere  expressed 
his  anger  at  the  University  with  much  bitterness. 
Finally  an  application  was  made  to  the  Privy  Council. 
That  body,  a  little  maliciously,  said  that  the  Council 
would  have  the  play  performed  in  its,  presence  and  so 
judge  of  its  propriety.1*  The  lawyers  rightly  thought 
that  another  performance  before  such  a  body  would  do 
their  cause  more  harm  than  good  and  the  petition  was 
abandoned.    But  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Ellesmere. 

•  According  to  Coke  it  was  at  the  presentation  of  this  play  that 
George  Viilirrs.  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  brought  to 
the  King's  attention.  Coke's  "Detection  of  the  Course  and  State  of 
England,"  Srd  Ed.  (1697)  vol.  I.  p.  74.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake;  it  would  appear  that  the  young  man  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  James  at  Apthorpe  in  Northampstonshire. 

That  the  play  consisted  of  only  three  acts  and  the  Prologue  is 
inference  only;  it  is  not  known  that  any  copy  of  the  first  performance 
it  in  existence.  It  brought  out  an  answer,  a  poem  "To  the  Comedians 
of  Cambridge  who  in  S  acts  before  the  King  abused  the  lawyers   with 

an    imposed    Ignoramus "  and    it    is  known    that    Ruggle    enlarged 

it  before  the  second  performance,  which  was  certainly  of  five  acts  and 
•  new  Prologue. 

10  We  follow  the  example  of  the  Englishman  who  allowed  his 
wife  to  beat  him.     "It  pleases  she  and  it  don't  hurt   I  " 

11  See  note  S  supra. 

II     Harleian  Collection,  No.  6191.  British   Museum. 
11     It  is  not  unlikely   that   the  answer   was   inspired   by   the    King 
himself;  it  was  just  such  a  jest  as  would  appeal  to  him. 


at  last  interfered  and  by  judicious  management,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  if  not  a  truce,  at'  least  a 
reconciliation." 

What  was  the  play  which  made  such  a  commotion  ? 

There  are  ten  Macaronic  verses — not  in  any  manu- 
script and,  therefore,  probably  not  part  of  the  orig- 
inal play  printed  in  the  second  edition.  They  purport 
to  be  written  by  Dulman,  clerk  of  Ignoramus,  "a  desca 
sua,"  i.  e.,  from  his  desk.  Four  verses  will  show  the 
quality : 

Non,  inter  plains  gallantos  et  bene  gaios 
Est  alter  bookus  deservat  qui  modo  lookos 
O  Lector   f riendlie,  tuos :   hunc  buye  libellum 
Atqui  tibi  wittum,  tibi  jestaque  plurima  sellam. 

Among  the  gallant  and  very  gay  plays,  there  is  not 
my  friendly  reader,  another  book  which  at  all 
deserves  your  attention :  buy  this  little  book  and  I 
will  sell  you  wit  and  many  jests.1* 

The  Prologue  to  the  play  as  first  presented  was 
short:  Cursor  (a  courier)  and  Equiso16  (the  groom) 
are  looking  for  Caballus,17  the  steed  of  the  Muses  who 
had  run  away.  They  catch  him  and,  notwithstanding 
his  kicking  and  biting,  they  keep  hold  of  him.  Equiso 
informed  Cursor  that  Caballus  was  originally  a  man, 
but  that  the  Muses  whom  he  angered  every  day, 
changed  him  into  a  horse  as  he  knew  no  more  than  a 
horse.  Caballus  insists  on  delivering  the  Prologue  as 
he  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ger- 
man (Teuch)  and  Polish — a  cabalistic  horse.18  Boast- 
ing of  his  success  with  women,  Caballus  is  corroborated 
by  his  groom  "Vera  dicit:  namque  olim  illius  domina, 
amoris  ergo,  Sellam  familiarem  suo  sibi  superfudit 
capiti."19  There  is  some  more  fooling  and  Caballus  is 
given  over  to  Ignoramus  who  is  to  ride  him  thereafter. 

The  Second  Prologue20  is  quite  different.  A  boy 
verger  is  introduced  blowing  a  horn  and  announcing 
that  an  injunction  has  been  granted  prohibiting  the 
performance;21  he  brings  letters,  however,  to  Ignora- 
mus with  a  direction  to  examine  two  great  rascals,  a 
certain  Gaspar  Schioppius  and  a  certain  Davus  Dromo 
(i.  e.,  the  hobby-horse  representing  Caballus   in  the 

14  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  John  Selden's  "History  of 
Tithes,"  1617,  wherein  he  showed  that  historically  tithes  were  not 
payable  jure  divine  hut  derived  from  the  law  of  man,  was  written  with 
a  view  of  revenge  upon  the  clergy  for  the  comedy.  And  it  is  certain 
that  a  number  of  more  or  less  cogent  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
University  by  Common  Lawyers. 

Milton  is  said  by  Warton  to  allude  to  the  Comedy  in  one  of  his 
elegies  to  Carlo  Deodate,  Eleg.  1.  132,  "decennali  foecundus  lite";  and 
Cowley    mentions   it   expressly.      Dealing   with   lawyers    he    says: 

" but   spare 

Them  who  bear  scholars'  names  lest  some  take 
Spleen    and   another    Ignoramus   make." 
There   arc  several   other  instances   in  our  literature   of  this   "clergy- 
banter  upon  the  law." 

16  These  verses,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  in  the  drama 
as  acted. 

The  term  "Marconic  verses"  was  invented  by  Theophilus  Folengus 
(Teofiilo  Folengo).  a  Benedictine  Monk  of  Mantua,  who  under  the 
name  of  Merlinus  Coccains  published  in  1517  (some  say  1520)  his 
Liber  Macaronices  of  verses  made  of  Latin  and  Italian  words  fitted 
with  Latin  terminations.  He  called  them  Macaronic_  from  Macaroni, 
"quoddam  pulmentum,  farina,  caseo,  butiro,  compaginatum,  grossum. 
rude  et  rusticatum,"  i.  e.,  a  sort  of  paste,  thiclc,  rough,  and  rustic. 
made  of  flour,  cheese,  and  butter  mixed  together. 

10  "Equiso"  was  not  in  good  classic  use  but  it  was  both  ante-  and 
post-classical,  and   was  common   in   the   ordinary   colloquial    language. 

17  "Caballus"  was  colloquial  for  Equus.  a  horse,  hence  the  Italian 
"cavallo,"  the  French  "cheval"  and  our  "chivalry."  It  had  much  the 
same   vogue   as  "Equiso." 

18  Perhaps  with  a  squint  towards  the  celebrated  Banks'  horse. 
"Caballus"  was  played  by  Mr.  Lakes,  a  member  of  the  University,  as  a 
"hobby  horse,"  i.  e.,  with  an  apparatus  indicating  the  head  and  tail  of 
a  horse,  the  body  surrounding  the  waist  of  the  player,  and  a  long 
cloth  falling  therefrom  to  the  floor  covering  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
player.  Thus  was  roughly  represented  a  horse  and  its  rider.  I  never 
saw  one  except  once — at  an  Indian  dance  some  years  ago  at  the 
National  Exhibition  at  Toronto.  This  ancient  "hobby  horse"  frightened 
the  people  "cum   kickis  et   friskis"  as  will   be   noted  in   the   text. 

19  "Yes,  that's  so:  for  the  other  day,  his  mistress  out  of  love  for 
him,  emptied  her  close-stool  over  his  head" — not  loo  delicate  but 
vigorous  and  suited  to  the  humour  of  the  times. 

20  Used  of  course  in  the  second  performance. 

21  The  tradition  is  that  the  King  took  this  for  reality  and  imtftn. 
ing  that  an  injunction  had  really  been  granted,  he  grew  very  angry  aqd 
peremptorily  ordered  the  players  to  proceed. 
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former  Prologue).    Ignoramus  comes  in  a  hurry  even 
without  his  gown  "potius  quam  non  currat  lex"  and 
calls  on  his  clerk  Dulman  to  read  the  charge.    Davus 
Dromo  is  charged  "quod  tu,  Davus  Dromo  .  .  assal- 
tabas  spectatores  Ignorami  cum  terribili  engina,  vocata 
Anglice  a  hobby-horse,  cum  kickis  et  friskis  et  cum 
horrendo  sonitu  Snip-Snap  ad  terrorem  liegei  populi 
domini  regis  et  ad  mortem  infantum."1'2    Davus  pleads 
double — that  it  was  somebody  very  like  him,  but  that 
.everybody  knew  that  he  was  drunk  that  night.     Dul- 
man then  charged  him  with  having  wished  to  be  Dean 
of  Dunstable,-3  and  Ignoramus  said  that  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Pope  to  be  made  a  Cardinal.    Davus  admitted 
this  last  and  said  that  he  would  have  been  a  Cardinal 
if  he  had  written  good  Latin,  whereupon  Ignoramus 
charged  him  with  coining  and  transporting  beyond  the 
sea  false  Latin  contra  statutum  in  co  casu  provisum  et 
editum,-*  and   Dulman   insisted   that  the    false   Latin 
should  be  confiscated.     Davus  is  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates to  be  sentenced.     Then  comes  Schioppius  "fur, 
trifur,  furcifer,  trifurcifer,"25  burnt  all  over,  not  only 
in  the  hand,  a  felon  "ab  ipso  cunabulo,  Anglice  a  cra- 
dle."   He  is  charged  with  plagiary,  but  as  he  says,  "it 
is  no  theft  to  steal  letters" — and  with  writing  filthy 
stories,  Priapeia  and  the  like:  on  this  he  makes  an 
obscene  pun,  unintelligible  even  to  most  Latinists.    In 
the  long  run,  he  is  sentenced  to  have  his  tongue  bored 
with  a  red  hot  iron  and  his  forehead  branded,  his 
mouth  crammed  with  filth  and  then  his  carcase  thrown 
in  the  jakes  of  an  Abbey.26 

After  this  solemn  trifling,  Caesar,  to-wit,  King 
James,  is  addressed  in  words  of  adulation  and  the  play 
proceeds. 

The  plot  of  the  comedy  i»  borrowed  without 
slavish  imitation  from  an  Italian  comedy  "La  Trap- 
polaria"  by  Giambattista  Porta,  published  in  1596  at 
Bergamo;  the  Latin  originals  being  the  Phoenicium 
and  Pseudolus  of  Plautus.  There  are  several  inci- 
dental scenes ;  but  the  main  trend  of  the  play  is  as 
follows : 

Theodorus,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  living  and 
carrying  on  business  in  London,  married  Dorothea,  a 
widow,  also  of  Bordeaux,  who  had  been  left  by  her 
former  husband,  Manlius  of  London,  the  care  of  his 
two  daughters  by  a  former  wife,  Catharine  and  Isa- 
bella. To  Dorothea  and  Theodorus  were  born  twin 
sons,  Antonius  and  Antoninus,  so  like  each  other  that 
even  their  parents  could  tell  them  apart  only  by  a  mole 

22  "That  you,  Davus  Dromo,  did  assault  the  spectators  of 
Ignoramus  with  a  terrible  engine,  in  English  a  'hobby  horse'  with 
kicks  and  frisks  and  with  a  fearful  noise  'Snip-snap'  to  the  terror  of 
the   liege   people   of   our    Lord    the    King   and   to    the   death   of  infants." 

23  The  editor  quite  misses  the  point  of  this  very  obvious  pun, 
and  gravely  says  "there  is  no  such  Deanery  as  Dunstable." 

24  "Against  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 

25  "Thief,  triple  thief,  gallows-bird,  triple  gallows-bird"—  Plautus' 
gentle  epithets  for  a  rascal  in  his  Aulularia:  the  Romans  had  a  fairly 
extensive  vocabulary  of  vituperation  and  some  persons  who  deserved 
it  all. 

28  This  treatment  of  Schioppius  (Gasper  or  Capser  Schoppe, 
1576-1649)  would  please  James.  Schoppius,  born  in  the  Palatinate, 
became  an  excellent  Latinist;  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  wrote 
most  virulently  against  Protestantism;  he  urged  Roman  Catholic  rulers  to 
wage  war  against  Protestant  nations  and  attacked  King  James  him- 
self. Amongst  other  things  Schoppius  took  seriously  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  s  celebrated  jest  "Legatus  est  vir  bonus  peregre  missus  ad  mentien- 
dum  reipublicae  causa"— "an  ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent  abroad 
to  he  for  the  sake  of  his  country."  and  gravely  printed  it  in  some  of 
his  books  as  a  principle  of  religion  of  King  James  and  his  am- 
bassador. Sir  Henry  wrote  a  formal  apology  to  the  King  and  to 
Marcus  Velserus  to  whom   Schoppius  had  addressed  one  of  the  books. 

Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  will  remember  how  delighted  James 
is  represented  as  being  when  Lord  Glenvarloch  informed  him  (in  Latin) 
of  the  discomfiture  from  the  literary  blows  laid  on  by  James  of 
Vorstius,  the  Arminian  divine  of  Holland  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
personal  controversy  with  James  in  which  the  King  had  taken  so  deep 

%l*l"X".V\  tl  at        ^  }°  hin!  in   hi*  public  correspondence  with  the 
Mates  tbat   they   would   do  well   to   apply  the   secular  arm  to   stop  the 
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on  Antoninus  cheek.  It  was  arranged  between  hus- 
band and  wife  that  Antonius  should  marry  Isabella 
and  Antoninus  Catharine;  but  Isabella  living  at  nurse 
at  JJeptford  was,  when  four  years  old,  stolen  by  a 
Moorish  merchant,  Urtado,  nineteen  years  before  the 
play  begins. 

Theodorus  went  back  to  Bordeaux  with  Antonius 
then  six  years  old,  leaving  his  wife  Dorothea,  his  son 
Antonmus  and  his  wife's  step-daughter  Catherine  in 
London. 

The  play  begins  by  Theodorus  telling  his  son 
Antonius,  the  story  and  sending  him  to  London  for 
his  mother,  his  brother  Antoninus  and  Catherine  An- 
tonius is  in  love  with  Rosabella,  who  is  in  fact  Isabella 
but  is  the  ward  of  her  putative  uncle,  Torcol  (Tor- 
ticollis wry-neck),  the  proprietor  of  a  brothel  who 
wants  to  se  1  her  for  six  hundred  crowns.  Ignoramus, 
an  English  lawyer  then  m  Bordeaux,  agrees  To  buy  Iict 
at  that  price,  falsely  pretending  that  he  desires  her  in 
honourable  marriage.  Antonius  and  Rosabella  had 
pledged  mutual  faith,  but  Antonius  could  not  raise  the 
purchase  price. 

Rosabella  is  given  in  care  of  Surda,  a  deaf  serv- 
ant and  when  Ignoramus  is  off  to  get  the  money,  a 
plot  is  formed.  v 

Trice,  (of  course  from  "trick"),  the  cunning  serv- 
ant of  Antonius,  brings  him  back  from  the  ship  on 
which  he  has  embarked  for  London,  pretends  to  be 
himself  in  love  with  Surda  and  wheedles  Rosabella 
away  from  her.    Trico  frightens  Ignoramus,  who  was 
bringing  the  six  hundred  crowns,  with  the  story  that 
Antonius  intends  to  mutilate  him  if  he  catches  him 
Ignoramus  sends  his  clerk  Dulman  with  the  money' 
but  Trico  gets  a  confederate,  Cupes,  assuming  a  wry- 
neck, to  impersonate  Torcol  and  to  give  him  instead  of 
Rosabella.  Polla,  Cupes  own  unchaste  wife  (of  course 
Anglice    Polly).     Cupes  leads  Rosabella  to  his  own 
house  where  she  is  found  bv  Polla  and  driven  out  with 
blows  and  vituperation;  she  meets  Antonius  on  the 
street;  he  has  had  a  mole  painted  on  his  cheek  and 
they  impose  themselves  upon  Theodorus  as  Antoninius 
and  his  wife  Catharine.    But  Dorothea  turns  up  hav- 
ing come  to   Bordeaux   from   London   with  her  son 
Antoninus  and  Catharine,  and  the  fraud  is  made  mani- 
fest.   Theodorus  orders  his  servant  Bannacar  to  slay 
Rosabella,  but  Bannacar  discloses  the  fact  that  Rosa- 
bella is  in  reality  Isabella,  who  had  been  stolen  nine- 
teen years  before  at  Deptford,  and  all  ends  happily. 
There  are  some  amusing  scenes  apart  from  the 
main  current  of  the  play;  one  of  these  describes  the 
wrath  of  Polla  on  her  discovery  of  Cupes'  unfaith- 
fulness.    She  vents  her  anger  on  man  and  woman, 
destroys  the  banquet  and  spills  all  the  wine— while  her 
language  had  better  not  be  quoted.    Another  amusing 
scene  is  rather  conventional:  Cupes  hiding  from  his 
wrathful  spouse  under  the  gown  of  Cola,  a  monk,  hears 
her  telling  with  glee  but  to  the  horror  and  embarrass- 
ment  of   the   vainly   protesting  monk   of   her   guilty 
amours  with  the  monk  himself.     She  says,  "Nempe 
maritus  si  cum  alienis  subet,  uxori  licere  idem :  memini 
verba,   Idem  jus   dix'ti   Titio  quod   Sempronio,"  and 
when  Cola  shouts   "Egon'   hoc   tibi?     Quando?"  she 
placidly  replies,  "Ut  dissumulas !  turn  cum  postremo  tu 
cubabas  mecum,  scis  me  vera  dicere."    Cupes  emerges. 
"Quasi  ex  equo  Trojano  prodeo  hue.     Jam  capta  es 
Troja  et  tu  magnae  Trojae  vastator,  Achilles."     But 
he  bears  no  malice :  "Polla,  jam  sumus  pares,"  and  they 
seal  their  reconciliation  with  a  kiss,  while  Cupes  says  to 
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Cola:    "Quanquam  scelcstus  cs,  mc  amas,  scio,"  and 

answers  fervently,  ••Mcdullitus."" 

l'.efore  speaking  further  of  the  main  theme  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  of  the  language  employed. 
It  inav  Ik-  said  generally  that  the  Latin  is  good,  not 
indeed  the  stately  Latin  of  Vergil  or  Lucretius  not 
characterized  by  the  curiosa  felicitas  of  Horace  or 
Catullus,  or  the  terse  virility  of  Gesar  or  Sallust ;  but 
the  Latin  of  Martial,  of  Plautus  and  of  Terence  as  be- 
comes Comedy.  The  abundance  of  particles,  the  use 
of  which  is  almost  unknown  to  the  epic  characterizes 
Ruggle  as  it  characterizes  Terence,  and  the  reader 
must  acquaint  himself  with  the  nuances  of  meaning  of 
these  small  words.  Manv  Latin  poets  are  either  copied 
or  parodied— Vergil.  Horace,  Martial,  Catullus,  Pe- 
,  tronius  Arbiter,  Statius,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Plautus,  Ter- 
ence.** 

Ignoramus  and  Dolman,  his  clerk,  are  made  to 
speak  a  jargon  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  carica- 
ture of  much  in  the  legal  terminology  of  the  day. 

It  is  well  known  that  from  the  Conquest  till  1362 
the  proceedings  in  the  King's  Courts  in  England  were 
in  French  and  that  in  1362  a  statute  was  passed29  en- 
acting that  thereafter  all  proceedings  should  be  in 
English  orallv,  but  recorded  in  Latin.  The  lawyers 
continued  to  take  notes  in  their  accustomed  Law- 
French  and  the  Year  Books  and  our  early  Reports  are 
in  that  language  printed  in  the  appalling  Gothic  or  Old 
English  type,  "Blackletter."  This  practice  of  entering 
and  enrolling  in  Latin  continued  until  the  Common- 
wealth and  was  in  full  force  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.80  . 

There  was  much  in  the  Common  Law  for  which 
there  was  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  Roman  Law :  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  take  English  words  and  give  them 
a  Latin  form  or  termination.31  This  became  almost  a 
dialect  in  itself,  exciting  the  ridicule  of  University 
men,  students  of  the  Roman  law  and  its  exact  termi- 
nology and  the  terror  of  the  commonalty  who  could 
not  understand  it— omnc  ignotmu  pro  Iwrrifico. 

This  language  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Ignoramus 
and  his  clerk  Dulman— a  little  exaggerated,  it  is  true, 
but  not  more  so  than  the  rules  of  legitimate  comedy 
permit." 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  enumerate  all  the  in- 
stances of  such  terminology ;  a  few  instances  will  suf- 
fice: "blateras,"  thou  blathercst;  "stoppa,"  stop; 
"mocca,"  mock;  "haggam."  hag;  "cum  dasho,"  with  a 
dash ;  "firko,"  with  a  firk ;  "kickis,"  with  kicks ;  "qui 
mockat,  mockabitur,"  who  mocks,  will  be  mocked,  etc. 

87  Polla:  "Of  course  if  the  husband  lies  with  other  women  the 
wife  has  the  same  privilege.  I  remember  your  words  'The  same  law 
for  Titius  and  Sempronius.'  " 

Cola:     "I  said  this  to  you?     When?" 

Polla:  "How  you  pretend  I  Why  the  last  time  you  slept  with  me. 
You  know  I  am  telling  the  truth." 

Capes:  "Here  I  am,  like  from  the  Trojan  horse.  Now  you  are 
caught,  you  Troy,  and  you  Achilles,  the  ravisher  of  great  Troy." 

Cupes:    "Now  we  are  quits,  Polla." 

rt  to  Cola:     "Rascal  and  all  as  you  are,  I  know  you  love  me." 

Cola:    "From  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." 

18  Most  of  these  are  noted  by  the  editor;  a  few  seem  to  have 
escaped  him  and  a  few  perhaps  he  considered  mere  commonplaces  of 
Roman  literature. 

39  (1308)  80  Edward  III,  c.  15  made  at  Westminster:  "Qe  toutes 
plees  qe  fcrront  a  pleder  en  ses  courtr. ...  soient  plcdez,  monstrcz, 
defendur,  responduz,  debatuz.  ct  juggez  en  la  lange  Engteise  et  qils 
soient  entrez  et  enroullcz  en  Latin."  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  Nor- 
man  French. 

SO  Cromwell  had  the  records  in  English  but  on  the  Restoration 
the  old  practice  was  reinstated  and  prevailed  until  abolished  by  (1730) 
4  George  II,  c.  26:  the  Act  (1788)  6  George  II,  c.  14  provided  that 
technical  terms  should  be  recorded  in   French  or  Latin,  etc. 

81  It  would  not  be  unjust  to  call  much  of  the  language  Maca- 
ronic. 

St  In  print  it  was  not  unusual  to  sec  English  (Roman)  type  for 
the  ordinary  narrative  and  Old  English  (Gothic  or  Blackletter)  for 
technical  expressions.  Some  of  our  old  Reports  are  printed  in  that 
way  e.g.  Popham,  Skinner,  etc.  This,  the  professional  method,  was 
adopted  in  printing  "Ignoramus"  and  it  adds  to  the  comic  effect. 


Sometimes,  too,  there  is  an  amusing  solecism  in  the 
way  of  translating  English  into  Latin:  "diabolus  volet 
viam  cum  omnibus  his  frateribus  .  .  si  haberem  focum 
puto  focarem  hoc  monasterium  in  mente  qua  nunc 
sum."  "May  the  devil  fly  away  with  all  these  Brothers 
.  .  if  I  had  fire  I  think  I  would  fire  that  monastery  in 
the  mind  in  which  I  now  am."33 

"Eo  viam,"  "I  am  going  away,"  is  a  similar  in- 
stance. So  "lusisti  viam  meas  coronas,"  "you  have 
gamed  away  my  crowns" ;  "si  tu  pones  me  viam  a  te," 
"if  you  put  me  away  from  you" ;  also,  "Imbraso  te," 
"I  embrace  thee";  "Spero  trounsabis  Torcol  pro  hoc," 
"I  hope  you  will  trounce  Torcol  for  that";  "O  meos 
cornos."  "Oh  my  corns";  "Quid  mummatis  et  mop- 
patis  ita  ut  simiae?"  "Why  do  you  mowe  and  mop 
like  monkeys?"  "Dansabo  veteres  mensuras  tecum," 
"I  will  danse  old  measures  with  thee";  "Gigne  tibi 
aliam  deskam,  non  scribes  plus  ad  deskam  meam,"  "Get 
yourself  another  desk,  you  write  no  more  at  my  desk." 
With  one  more  instance  this  list  may  be  closed:  Dul- 
man accuses  his  master  Ignoramus  "quod  eras  in  tarn 
jieltante  cholera  pro  Rosabella  ut  non  volebas  audire 
me" — which  the  reader  may  translate  for  himself. 

We  are  not  told  what  the  King  thought  of  the 
English  pronunciation  of  the  Latin;  probably  it  but 
increased  according  to  his  view,  the  absurdity  of  the 
play. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  the 
Epilogue,  Ignoramus  craved  of  the.  King,  "ut  concedas 
per  literas  tuas  patentes  salvum  conductum  mihi  et 
consortibus  meis,"  as  without  it  he  "non  audet  ire  ultra 
Barkeway  aut  Ware  ad  plus  ut  eleganter  quidam  le- 
galis  poeta."3* 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  Dec.  23,  1920. 

33  "Diabolus  volet  viam"  reminds  me  of  our  old  college  puzzle, 
"Mus  cucurrit  plenum  sed  contra  homo  die  pax,"  i.e.,  "the  mouse  ran 
full  butt  against  the  man-tel-piece." 

34  ''That  you  will  grant  by  your  letters  patent  a  safe  conduct  to 
me  and  my  associates"  as  without  it  he  "would  not  dare  to  go  beyond 
Barkeway  or  Ware  at  the  most  as  a  certain  legal  poet  elegantly  ex. 
presses  it" — the  "legalis  poeta"  was  John-a-Stile. 

Note  on  Francis  Bracken: 

As  Bracken  was  the  cause  of  this  amusing  attack  on  our  pro- 
fession a  more  extended  note  on  him  may  be  appropriate.  He  was 
admitted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1578  and  pursued  the  regular  course  of 
study  of  a  student  at  law;  he  lived  in  the  Inn  with  other  students  of 
the  same  kind,  dined  with  them,  and  with  them  attended  the  morning 
Readings  or  Lectures  of  the  "Readers"  of  the  Inn  and  took  part  in 
the  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  the  Readings;  his  evenings  were 
devoted  to  moot-courts  and  private  study;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
occasionally   "heard  the  chimes  at   midnight." 

lie  was  under  strict  discipline,  his  manners,  morals  and  religion 
were  all  matters  of  concern  to  his  Inn. 

After  he  had  thus  studied  for  some  six  years,  he  was  at  a 
"Pension,"  i.  e.,  a  meeting  of  the  Benchers,  February  5,  1578,  with  four 
others  "certified  to  have  done  exercises  appointed  for  utter  barristers." 
Fletcher's  Pension  Book  of  Gray's  Inn.  p.  33;  having  June  19,  15T7. 
been  "nominated  for  an  utter  barrister"  do.  do.  p.  30  (our  Notice  of 
(all  to  the  Bar) ;  February  9,  1579,  he  was  "preferred  to  be  an  utter 
barrister"  do.  do.  p.  35 — thereby  being  called  to  the  Bar.  But  this  does 
not  set  him  free  from  discipline  or  entitle  him  to  practise  in  the 
Courts — although  he  was  "sworn  openly  at  the  Cupboard  in  the  Hall" 
and  received  his  Degree  of  Barrister  at  Law;  ne  must  continue  his 
studies  in  the  Inn  for  five  years  longer — see  the  Rule  of  June  15,  1580, 
do.  do.  p.  43.  Ten  years  after  his  Call  he  was  qualified  for  election 
into  the  Grand  Company  of  Ancients  of  the  Inn  who  had  a  special 
table  and  had  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  the  Inn.  February  7, 
1589,  he  and  twenty-eight  others  "electi  in  maguam  societatem,"  do.  do. 
p.  83.  Even  this  did  not  wholly  liberate  him;  he  must  serve  nine 
vacations  attending  Readings  and  moots  and  then  became  eligible  to 
be  himself  chosen  as  a  Reader  (our  Bencher).  February  7,  1593.  he 
subscribed  £3  "for  the  building  of  a  gate  out  of  Gray's  Inn  into  Hol- 
born,"  do.  do.  pp.  98,  99.  June  15,  1596,  William  Cerrard  who  had 
been  appointed  Assistant  Reader  at  the  previous  Pension  was  reported 
in  ill-health  "and  Mr.  Francis  Bracken  if  Mr.  Gerrard's  health  will  not 
serve  him  is  chosen  to  read  this  next  vacation,"  do.  do.,  p.  122;  the 
following  Pension.  June  19,  1596.  "Francis  Hracken  chosen  Reader." 
do.  do.,  p.  122.  He  took  his  scat  at  a  Tension  as  a  Bencher,  October 
(0,  1596,  do.  do.,  p.  127,  and  continued  a  fairly  regular  and  active 
atlendant  until  November  17,  1626,  when  his  name  no  longer  appears 
mi  the  record  of  the  Pensions.  October  3,  1615,  "Mr.  Francis  Hracken 
desiring  to  be  spared  a  Double  Reading  is  fined  ten  pound,"  do.  do.,  p. 
219.  October  SO,  1623,  "Mr.  Francis  BTacken  is  chosen  Treasurer  fur 
the  year,  do.  do.,  p.  260.  There  was  also  a  Thomas  Bracken  a  mem- 
ber of  Gray's  Inn»"elcctus  in  magnam  societatem"  May  29,  1579. 
do.  do.,  p.  38,  and  chosen  Reader  of  Staple  Inn,  February  1(1,  I 
do.  do.,  p.  72;  whether  he  was  a  relative  does  not  appear. 
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A  New  Guaranteed  Low-Cost  Life  Policy 

containing  sonic  very  unusual  new  features,  and  all  of  the  privileges 
and  options  that  have  made  Travelers  policies  so  popular  with  business 
and  professional  men  that  The  Travelers  ranked  first  among  the  15 
largest  lit',  nee  companies  last  year  on  the  percentage  of  new 

business  paid  for  to  insurance  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  Five-  Year  Term  with  Conversion  to  Whole  Life  Contract 

Read  this  part  of  ike  contract 


-— - — ■"■:.,.:■■■  /,>,;:„■/„  ■;//>, 


Note  these  Points 

A         Any  amount  from  81, 000 
^       to  $300,000. 


B 


I'm.  Travelers  Insurance  Company 
Hartford 


1-.  F.  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT 


Insurance  may  be  made 
payable  to  a  relative  if 
insurance  is  personal;  to  a 
partner  or  corporation  if  in- 
surance is  for  business  pur- 
poses; to  an  institution,  trustee, 
or  person  if  insurance  is  for  a 
bequest. 

/""        Your  name  here. 


T"*\  In  event  of  permanent 
total  disability,  pre- 
miums waived  and  a  monthly 
income  payable  to  you  from 
inception  of  such  disability 
and  during  its  continuance. 
Insurance  continues  in  full 
orce. 

p  Cost — first  five  years  a 
term  rate  lower  than  any 
previously  quoted  by  the 
Company  made  famous  by 
guaranteed  low-cost  life  in- 
surance, and  thereafter — 

17  the  low  rate  for  a 
x  Travelers    Whole  Life 

Policy. 

f~l       Premiums  may  be  paid 
monthly,    quarterly, 
semi-annually    or    annually 
(minimum  premium  $10). 

XJ       Change   from   term  in- 
surance  to  whole  life  in- 
surance is  automatic. 

No  restrictions.     Incon- 
testable    after   one 
year. 

Send  for  sample  policy  which 
will  reveal  additional  benefits, 
valuable  privileges  and  worth- 
while options  set  forth  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  contract. 

Write  now — before  the  reading 
pag'-s  engross  your  mind  and 
distract  your  thoughts  from 
the  protection  of  your  family. 


The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
Connecticut 


THE      TRAVELERS 

ACCIDtST,    LIFE,   LIABILITY,    HEALTH,    AUTOMOBILE,    STEAM    BOILER,    COMPENSATION,    CROUP,    BURGLARY,    PLATE    CLASS,   AIRCRAFT,    ENGINE,    ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY 


PLAINTIFF'S  ATTORNEYS,  BARDELL  vs.  PICKWICK 

Careful  Examination  of  Their  Conduct  in  Celebrated  Lawsuit  Fails  to  Justify  Aspersions 
Cast  on  Dodson  and  Fogg  or  Subsequent  Popular  Odium  Attaching 

to  Their  Names 


By  William  Renwick  Riddell 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


THIS  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  Common 
Law  cases,  not  from  any  element  of  legal  prin- 
ciple but  solely  from  the  literary  skill  of  the  Re- 
porter. The  action  was  a  simple  action  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Case  in  Assumpsit,  the  cause  of 
action  being  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage ;  but  the 
Reporter  was  Dickens — not  John  Dickens,  Senior 
Register  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  against  the 
accuracy  of  whose  reports  much  has  been  and  more 
could  be  said — but  Charles  Dickens,  "the  best  and  most 
rapid  Reporter  ever  known,"  as  he  says  himself — but 
then  he  was  a  Parliamentary  Reporter  in  whom  no  one 
looks  for  accuracy. 

In  no  instance  has  the  principle  been  better  ex- 
emplified, "No  defence;  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorneys" 
— not  at  the  trial,  indeed,  but  before  the  public. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  review  the  case 
at  length  or  in  detail :  the  object  in  view  is  to  examine 
into  the  justice  of  the  animadversions,  express  and 
implied,  upon  the  plaintiff's  attorneys.  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg  of  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  against  whom, 
solely  by  reason  of  the  statements  concerning  them 
by  the  defendant  and  this  Reporter,  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  strong  public  sentiment  amounting  almost 
to  execration. 

Every  fair-minded  person  will  cast  from  his  mind 
any  impression  derived  from  the  vituperation  of  the 
defendant ;  every  litigant  detests  the  solicitors  on  the 
other  side ;  not  even  the  most  magnanimous  can  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  they  are  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  litigation,  either  advising  and  putting  up  the  plain- 
tiff to  advance  an  unjust  claim  or  inducing  the  defend- 
ant to  resist  a  claim  wholly  just.1 

Accordingly,  when  Samuel  Pickwick  received  the 
courteous  letter  from  Dodson  and  Fogg  informing  him 
that  on  the  instructions  of  Mrs.  Martha  Bardell  they 
had  issued  a  writ  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
and  asking  the  name  of  his  attorney  in  London  who 
would  accept  service,  it  was  wholly  natural  that  he 
should  at  once  and  without  the  least  enquiry  launch  out 
against  them,  charge  them  with  conspiracy — "a  base 
conspiracy  between  these  two  grasping  attorneys,  Dod- 
son &  Fogg  ...  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money." 
So  far  as  appears,  Pickwick  had  never  heard  of  them 

1.  _  I  find  that  I  have  unwittingly  plagiarized  Samuel  Warren,  Q.  C. 
Cor  is  it  an  example  of  unconscious  memory?)  in  his  "Ten  Thousand  a 
Year."  a  hook  L  have  not  read  for  half  a  century.  Warren  who,  himself, 
drew  the  portrait  of  Quirk.  Gammon  and  Snap  in  most  unflattering  fines, 
pays:  "There  will  probably  never  be  wanting  those  who  will  join  in 
abusing  and  ridiculing  attorneys  and  solicitors.  Why?  In  almost 
every  action  at  law.  or  suit  in  equity,  or  proceeding  which  may,  or  may 
not,  lead  to  one,  each  client  conceives  a  natural  dislike  for  his  oppo- 
nent's attorney  or  solicitor.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  he  hates  the 
defendant's  attorney  for  nutting  him  (the  said  plaintiff)  to  so  much  ex- 
pCBflc,  ana"  causing  him  so  much  vexation  ana  danger,  and.  when  he 
comes  to  settle  with  his  own  attorney,  there  is  not  a  little  heart-burning 
in  looking  at  his  bill  of  costs,  however  reasonable.  If  the  plaintiff 
faih,  of  cour=~  it  is  through  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  his 
attorney  or  solicitor,  and  he  hates  almost  equally  his  own,  and  his 
opponent's  attorney  I  Precisely  so  is  it  with  a  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful defendant.  In  fact,  an  attorney  or  solicitor  is  almost  always 
obliged  to  be  acting  adversely  to  some  one  of  whom  he  at  once  makes 
an  enemy;  for  an  attorney's  weapons  must  necessarily  be  pointed  almost 
invariably  at  our  pockets!  He  is  necessarily,  also,  called  into  action 
in  cases  when  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature — our  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  our  self-interest — are  set  in  motion." 


before;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  when  they  issued  a 
writ  against  him,  they  should  become,  in  his  mind,  a 
pair  of  scoundrels,  "vile  conspirators";  he  did  not 
stay  to  think  that  Parliament  had,  more  than  four  cen- 
turies previously  in  the  reign  of  the  good  King  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  in  1402,  prescribed  by  solemn  statute  that 
"all  attorneys  shall  be  good  and  virtuous  and  of  good 
Fame"  (qi  sont  bons  &  virtuoses  &  de  bon  fame)  ;  these 
attorneys  were  aiming  at  his  pocket  and  that  was 
enough.  The  kind  of  man  the  defendant  was  plainly 
appears  by  his  "abhorrence  of  the  cold-blooded  villainy" 
of  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  courteously  saluting  his 
own  Counsel,  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

Nor  should  any  dependence  be  placed  upon  the 
seeming  slurs  of  Mr.  Perker  of  Gray's  Inn,  attorney 
for  the  defendant.  He  had  at  first  declined  to  join  in 
his  client's  characterization  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  as 
"great  scoundrels,"  but  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  act  like  a  reasonable  man  and  get  out  of  gaol,  he 
fell  in  with  Pickwick's  whim  and  called  the  Attorneys 
(at  least  by  implication)  "a  couple  of  rascals"  and 
suggested  that  they  might  soon  "be  led  into  some  piece 
of  knavery."  That  was  said  in  coaxing  an  obstinate 
wrong-headed  man,  and  he  said  in  the  same  conver- 
sation that  he  could  not  say  that,  even  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  letter,  there  was  anything  to  justify  a  charge 
of  conspiracy. 

Perker  had  characterized  them  as  "very  smart  fel- 
lows, very  smart  fellows,  indeed"  ;  and  later  as  "capital 
fellows  with  excellent  ideas  of  effect" — his  clerk,  Mr. 
Lowton,  said  that  they  were  "capital  men  of  business" 
— and  at  the  very  end  of  the  matter  when  his  client  was 
loading  the  attorneys  with  opprobrious  and  offensive 
epithets,  "mean,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers,"  Perker 
never  ceased  to  expostulate,  but  continued  to  call  them 
"my  dear  sirs."  One  cannot,  of  course,  build  much 
upon  this  facon  de  parler — Perker  called  every  one, 
"My  dear  sir,"  whether  he  was  Wardle  or  Jingle,  Pick- 
wick or  Fogg. 

Neither  should  too  much  dependence  be  placed  on 
Mrs.  Bardell's  ex  post  facto  statements  in  her  letter  to 
Perker  that  the  "business  was,  from  the  very  first,  fo- 
mented, encouraged  and  brought  about  by  these  men."2 
"These  men"  had  put  her  in  gaol,  and  she  was  trying  to 
induce  Pickwick  to  get  her  out;  naturally,  she  would 
try  to  exculpate  herself  and  inculpate  those  who  had 
gaoled  the  person  she  was  trying  to  influence  to  help 
her.  Moreover,  what  do  these  general  words,  "fo- 
mented, encouraged,  brought  about,"  mean?    Do  they 

2.  This  letter  was  not  produced,  and  we  cannot  say  what  was  its 
precise  language — probably  Perker  paraphrased  it;  no  such  phraseology 
was  within  the  powers  intellectual  or  literary  of  Martha  Bardell.  She 
never  got  higher  than  "do  these  things  on  speculation" — the  same 
terminology  is  used  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  which  Sam  Weller 
transforms  into  "does  these  sorts  of  things  on  spec."  We  must  take 
Perker's  word  for  it  that  this  letter  was  brought  to  his  office  before  he 
"held  any  communication  with  Mrs.  Bardell";  but  one  would  like  to 
know  how  the  letter  came  to  be  written  at  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lowten 
could   have  given  some  clue.  . 

No  court  would  think  of  accepting  Perker  s  version  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  and  no  valid  reason  is  given  for  its  non-production 
even  to  Pickwick. 
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mean  anything  more  than  that,  on  her  statement  of  the 
facts,  she  bad  in  their  opinion  a  good  cause  of  action, 
that  they  would  advise  suit,  and  would  not  charge  her 
any  fees  unless  the  action  was  successful?  Attorneys 
and  Solicitors  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are  disclosed 
to  them  by  their  clients,  unless  they  are  obviously  mis- 
stated. In  the  present  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  plaintiff  believed  that  Pickwick  had  offered  her 
marriage — she  does  not  to  the  very  end  suggest  any 
other  belief,  and  no  bad  faith  is  attributed  to  her  even 
by  the  Reporter.  That  her  friends  had  the  same  be- 
lief is  obvious  both  from  their  conversation  and  their 
evidence  at  the  trial.  His  own  friends  were  rather 
more  than  suspicious;  at  the  time  Tupman.  Winkle  and 
Snodgrass  "coughed  slightly  and  looked  dubiously  at 
each  other,"  evidently  suspecting  Pickwick  and  in- 
credulous of  his  innocence.  When  the  letter  announc- 
ing action  was  received,  Wardle  hoped  that  the  action 
was  only  "a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  but  said 
so  "wiili  a  short  dry  cough,"  and  thought  Pickwick  a 
"slv  dog;"  Tupman  saw  the  plaintiff  "certainly  .  .  . 
reclining  in  his  arms,"  and  Winkle  noticed  that  his 
"friend  was  soothing  her  anguish" ;  even  the  ever-faith- 
ful Samuel  Weller  thought  "the  hemperor,"  "a  rum 
feller  .  .  .  makin'  up  to  that  ere  Mrs.  Bardell  . 
alvays  the  vay  with  these  here  old  'uns  hows'ever,  as  is 
such  steady  goers  to  look  at." 

Moreover,  there  is  much  to  indicate  legal  liability 
in  any  aspect  of  the  case.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Bardell  thought  Pickwick  had  proposed  to 
her,  it  is  said  that  Pickwick  had  no  such  intention, 
that  there  was  no  consensus  ad  idem  and  therefore 
there  was  no  contract.  This  is  a  partial  view  of  the 
facts ;  the  law  is  clear  that  whatever  a  man's  real  inten- 
tion may  bo.  if  he  so  conducts  himself  that  another 
person  would  reasonably  believe  that  he  means  to  assert 
something  and  that  he  means  that  the  other  person 
should  act  on  the  assertion,  and  another  does  so  believe 
and  act,  the  man  is  legally  in  the  same  position  as 
though  he  had  actually  made  the  assertion. 

Pickwick  apparently  did  not  intend  to  propose 
marriage;  but  his  conduct  was  at  least  equivocal.  The 
plaintiff's  child  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  Pickwick; 
he  was  obviously  embarrassed,  he  asked  Mrs.  Bardell 
if  it  was  a  much  greater  expense  to  keep  two  people 
than  to  keep  one  and  went  on  in  such  a  way  that  any 
woman  in  Mrs.  Bardell's  place  might  reasonably  think 
he  was  proposing  marriage ;  and  she  did  think  it.  Even 
without  Pickwick's  asking  the  boy  if  he  should  not 
like  to  have  another  father,  there  was  already  ample 
upon  which  to  found  an  action.  Then  just  consider 
Pickwick's  subsequent  conduct:  he  must  have  known 
the  construction  placed  upon  his  words  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, but  he  did  not  go  to  her  like  a  man  and  explain 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake  on  her  part ;  he  continues  on  his 
tenancy  and  went  off  himself  to  Eatanswill  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  No  attorney  would  be  justified 
in  advising  against  an  action  with  such  facts  available. 

It  is  made  a  crime  in  these  attorneys  that  they 
agreed  not  to  charge  any  fees  except  in  case  of  success. 
Sam  Weller  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell and  her  friends  had  said  that  they  were  "to  charge 
nothin'  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr. 
Pickwick" — it  was  "on  speculation."  But  Weller,  who 
the  Reporter  boasts  was  not  simply  desirous  of  tell- 
ing "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"  but  of  "doing  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  case 
as  much  harm  as  he  conveniently  could,"  adds  to  what 
he  was  really  told.  All  that  was  said  was  said  by 
Mr?.  Guppins — "Won't  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  be  wild 


if  the  plaintiff  shouldn't  get  it,  when  they  do  it  on 
speculation?"  It  is  Weller  himself  who  puts  the  gloss 
on  this  language,  "the  other  kind  and  gen'rous  people 
o'  the  same  perfession  as  sets  people  by  the  ears,  free 
gratis  for  nothin'  and  sets  their  clerks  to  work  to  find 
out  little  disputes  among  their  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances as  wants  settlin'  by  means  of  lawsuits."  There 
is  no  semblance  of  evidence  that  Dodson  and  Fogg  did 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  they  had  sued  Sam's  master. 

Even  if  the  Attorneys  agreed  not  to  charge  Mrs. 
Bardell  anything,  this  was  in  no  way  improper  in  law 
or  in  ethics.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  profession  of  law 
that  no  person  however  poor  is  ever  prevented  from 
pressing  an  honest  claim  from  want  of  means ;  scores 
of  actions  have  been,  and  scores  more  will  be,  brought 
for  impecunious  clients  by  solicitors  who  can  have  no 
possible  hope  of  payment,  even  for  out  of  pocket  dis- 
bursements, unless  they  are  successful  and  so  get  their 
costs  out  of  the  defendant.  As  I  write  this,  I  find  in 
a  Toronto  paper,  a  letter  from  a  practitioner  of  high 
standing  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  action  carried  on  to 
judgment  by  a  solicitor  for  a  plaintiff  "without  a  dollar 
because  the  woman  had  not  a  dollar  to  give  him  .  .  . 
his  costs  amounted  to  $1,000  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  out  any  more  money."  No  one  would 
think  of  finding  fault  with  that  solicitor.  If  that  was 
the  real  bargain  it  was  enforceable  at  law,  the  cognovit 
of  Mrs.  Bardell  was  fraudulent  and  could  be  attacked, 
as  could  the  judgment  against  her  which  was  based 
upon  it  and  under  which  she  was  imprisoned.  Such 
conduct  would  be  plain  dishonesty  and  wholly  inex- 
cusable; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Attorneys  toward  Pickwick  which  is  the  object  of 
so  much  animadversion.  It  is  plain  that  Perker  did 
not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  established — 
"they  are  too  clever  for  that."3 

The  probability  is  that  Dodson  and  Fogg  took  the 
case  on  spec',  in  the  sense  that  they  agreed  not  to 
charge  any  costs  unless  they  succeeded  in  the  action, 
in  which  case  they  had  the  right  to  take  a  cognovit  and 
sign  judgment  on  it — for,  as  Chief  Baron  Pollock  says, 
they  guaranteed  the  solvency  of  the  suit  and  not  that 
of  the  defendant.4 

It  would  not  be  astonishing  if  the  attorneys  "en- 
couraged" the  plaintiff.  No  one  who  has  practised  law 
but  can  tell  of  clients  losing  heart  and  hope  and  re- 
quiring encouragement;  if  that  were  a  crime,  few 
would  escape.  It  is  always  the  person  who  is  trying  to 
keep  the  plaintiff  out  of  his  legal  rights  who  is  indig- 
nant at  the  lawyer  "encouraging"  the  plaintiff. 

Much  is  said  about  "sharp  practice."  Lowten 
says:  "sharp  practice,  theirs — capital  men  of  business. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  Sir."  Pickwick  "admits  the  sharp 
practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg";  Lowten  again:  "the 
sharpest  practitioners  I  ever  knew,"  and  Perker  chimes 
in,  "Sharp !  There's  no  knowing  where  to  have  them  ?" 
and  the  Reporter  complains  of  "the  plaintiff  having  all 
the  advantage  derivable  not  only  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances but  from  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and 
Fogg  to  boot."  What  does  this  mean,  or  does  it  mean 
anything? 

"Sharp  practice"  means  taking  advantage  of  the 
rules  of  practice  to  embarrass  an  opponent,  to  put  him 


8.  If  the  treatment  by  "old  Fogg"  of  the  defendant  Ramsey  in 
the  action  of  Buttman  v.  Ramsey  is  truly  reported,  it  was  a  scoundrelly 
dishonest  action — hut  was  it  not  a  "guy"  by  Mr.  Weeks,  intended  to 
gull  the  visitors  and  quite  understood  by  the  other  three  clerks?  Every- 
one knows  the  storv  of  Frank  Lockwood,  horrifying  Bench  and  Bar  in 
the  United  States  by  telling  of  his  taking  the  ''best  alibi  that  was 
offered." 

4.     In  re  Stretton    (1846),  14   Meeson  and   Welsby's  Reports,   806. 
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to  unnecessary  costs,  to  hide  behind  technicality,  to 
do  anything  to  prevent  a  fair  trial  by  tampering  with 
witnesses,  keeping  witnesses  away  or  in  any  other  way ; 
in  a  word,  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  by  rules  of  prac- 
tice or  otherwise.  There  is  not  the  very  slightest  evi- 
dence of  anything  of  the  kind;  the  writ  was  issued 
regularly,  proper  notice  of  it  was  sent,  when  the  de- 
fendant did  not  name  a  solicitor  he  was  personally 
served,  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  were  in  no  way 
tampered  with,  Counsel  for  the  defendant  did  not  dis- 
pute the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  evidence,  the 
strongest  evidence  against  him  was  given  by  his  own 
friends — and  what  can  be  more  childish  than  his  com- 
plaint of  the  intention  of  the  attorneys  "to  seek  to 
criminate  me  upon  the  testimony  of  my  own  friends"  ? 
Perker  said  (as  any  man  of  ordinary  reason  or  fair- 
ness would  say)  that  of  course  they  would  do  so,  he 
knew  they  would.  No  solicitor  who  did  his  duty  by  his 
client  would  fail  to  subpoena  such  important  witnesses, 
who  had  seen  the  defendant  in  the  "delicate  situation." 
There  was  no  sending  by  them  of  an  agent,  clandes- 
tinely and  behind  the  back  of  the  lawyer  on  the  other 
side,  to  try  and  find  out  what  the  other  side  was  doing, 
as  was  done  by  Pickwick  when  he  sent  Sam  to  "ascer- 
tain how  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  seems  disposed  towards 
me."  Perker  "drew  himself  up  with  conscious  dig- 
nity" and  rebuked  his  client  for  this  underhanded  pro- 
ceeding. Perker's  suspicion  was  that  Sam  was  sub- 
poenaed to  prove  an  offer  of  compromise  which  was 
not  in  fact  made.  No  such  evidence  was  attempted  and 
nothing  was  attempted  to  be  proved  at  the  trial  but 
what  undoubtedly  took  place. 

If  either  side  is  to  be  charged  with  sharp  practice, 
is  it  not  the  side  which  deliberately  chose  the  course  to 
call  no  witnesses  but  trust  to  Counsel's  eloquence,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  and  throw  itself 
upon  the  jury?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  experienced 
Counsel  like  Serjeant  Snubbin,  when  he  heard  the 
course  proposed  to  be  followed,  smiled,  "rocked  his 
leg  with  increased  violence  and  .  .  .  coughed  du- 
biously"? It  is  quite  plain  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  case ;  nor  had  Perker.  And  yet  there  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  any  reflection  upon  the  course 
taken  by  Perker;  all  the  blame  is  thrown  on  Dodson 
and  Fogg.  The  trial  was  carefully  prepared  for, 
every  legitimate  means  of  impressing  the  jury  with  the 
merits  of  the  plaintiff's  case  was  thought  out ;  Perker 
bore  witness  to  the  excellent  ideas  of  effect  and  ad- 
mitted, "Capital  fellows  those,  Dodson  and  Fogg."  No 
one  can  say  that  all  this  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
their  plain  duty  to  their  client.  They  retained  as 
Counsel  the  best  man  they  could.  It  may  be  that 
Serjeant  Snubbin  was  at  the  very  top  of  his  profes- 
sion and  that  he  was  said  to  lead  the  Court  by  the 
nose;  he  certainly  conducted  the  defence  with  skill.8 
"He  did  the  best  he  could  for  Mr.  Pickwick,"  but 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  was  a  first-class  man  to  entrust  with 
a  plaintiff's  Brief  at  the  trial,  and  his  junior,  Mr. 
Skimpin,  also  showed  capacity  as  a  Nisi  Prius  Counsel. 
The  case  was  fairly  fought,  there  was  no  sharp  prac- 

5.  I  copy  here  some  remarks  written  by  me  in  another  connection: 
"I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  current  notion  that  Serjeant  Snubbin 
was  hopelessly  outclassed  by  liuzfuz,  great  Counsel  as  Buzfuz  was.  I 
have  carried  too  many  Briefs  for  the  Defendant  not  to  appreciate 
Snubbin's  position;  he  had  to  sit  and  watch  for  holes  in  the  plaintiff's 
r»«.  to  admit  what  he  knew  could  be  proved  (thereby  diminishing  the 
effect  on  the  jury),  to  avoid  pitfalls,  to  let  well  enough  and  ill  enough 
•tone.  See  what  happened  to  his  junior,  the  unhappy  Phunky— of 
course,  he  was  "a  very  young  man  .  .  .  only  called  the  other  day 
.  .  .  not  been  at  the  Bar  eight  years  yet" — when  he  did  not  sit  down 
when  Serjeant  Snubbin  winked  at  him,  but  continued  to  cross-examine 
the  too-willing  Winkle.  It  had  been  determined  in  advance  not  to  call 
witnesses  for  the  defense,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the  Serjeant  could 
have  done  which  he  did  not  do.  Crede  experto,  the  lot  of  defendant's 
counsel  in  such  cases  is  not  a  happy  one." 


tice,  the  facts  as  detailed  by  the  witness  were  not  dis- 
puted, the  judge's  charge  was  unexceptionable,  the  jury 
was  a  Special  Jury,  Pickwick's  own  lawyer  did  not 
believe  in  his  case,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

Of  course  those  who  are  taken  to  law  "for  the  first 
time,  may  be  allowed  to  labour  under  some  temporary 
irritation  and  anxiety,"  but  Pickwick  had  had  a  run 
for  his  money,  the  jury  had  decided  against  him  as  they 
on  their  oaths  thought  right  and  just,  and  one  might 
have  expected  something  like  sportsmanlike  spirit  from 
him.  But  the  childishness  which  saw  in  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz' courteous  greeting  to  his  brother  Snubbin  nothing 
but  abhorrent  and  "cold  blooded  villainy"  did  not  de- 
sert him ;  "speechless  with  indignation" — at  what  ? — he 
determined  not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  damages  or  costs. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  position  was  taken 
not  by  way  of  protest  against  an  unjust  law  such  as  the 
"Passive  Resisters"  protested  against.  That  would  be 
at  least  deserving  of  respect ;  this  was  nothing  but  sheer 
wrongheadedness.  The  many  amiable  and  lovable  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character  should  not  blind  us 
to  his  pompous  self-importance  and  total  disregard  of 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  others,  his  perfect  convic- 
tion of  his  own  infallibility  and  his  intolerance  of 
resistance  to  his  fiat. 

Of  course,  the  plain  duty  of  Dodson  and  Fogg 
was  to  compel  payment  of  the  damages  and  it  was 
equally  their  plain  duty  to  compel  payment  of  their 
costs  by  Pickwick  in  ease  of  their  client. 

The  defendant  had  no  goods  exigible  under  a  Fieri 
Facias,  no  crops  to  seize  under  a  Levari  Facias,  no 
lands  to  seize  under  an  Elegit,  attachment  of  debts 
was  not  yet  allowed  by  law,  nothing  remained  but  to 
attach  the  defendant's  person.  He,  of  course,  must 
needs  talk  of  them  being  "vile  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  .  .  .  legal  process  against"  him.  What  did 
he  suppose  they  or  any  other  attorneys  would  do  ? 

There  has  been  much  popular  condemnation  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg  for  imprisoning  Pickwick.  No  one 
ever  complains  of  the  attorneys  retained  by  Lord  De  la 
Zouche  sending  to  a  debtors'  prison  at  York  Castle  the 
Reverend  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 
Jr. ;  it  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  gored. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  attorney  to  be  blamed  for  de- 
ceit, it  must  be  Perker.  He  is  said  to  have  told  Pick- 
wick that  the  only  way  to  get  Mrs.  Bardell  from  the 
Fleet  was  for  him  to  pay  "into  the  hands  of  these  Free- 
man's Court  sharks"  the  costs  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick, 
"both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant."  Of  course,  that  was 
not  true ;  what  should  be  paid  to  release  Mrs.  Bardell 
was  the  amount  of  the  judgment  against  her,  including 
costs,  and  that  would  be  the  plaintiff's  costs,  "Solicitor 
and  Client,"  in  Bardell  v.  Pickwick,  with  the  added 
costs  in  Dodson  et  al.  v.  Bardell ;  the  defendant's  costs 
in  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  could  not  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion at  all.  If  Perker  did  say  anything  of  the  kind 
he  was  dishonestly  trying  to  get  his  own  costs  paid ; 
and  that,  it  is  probable,  no  one  will  charge  him  with. 

Unless  there  is  a  mistake,  Dodson  and  Fogg  ac- 
cepted "the  taxed  costs,  £133-6-4"  in  full;  and  that 
would  be  a  generous  concession.  However,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  with  Pickwick  and  Pickwick's  admirers, 
"a  well-matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging 
robbers." 

And  how  many  admirers  has  the  inimitable  Pick- 
wick, obstinate,  wrong-headed,  prejudiced,  overbearing, 
inconsiderate  Old  Fireworks  as  he  was?  Because  he 
loved  his  fellow  men— the  real  sin  of  Dodson  and  Fogg 
was  that  they  did  not. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Federal  Employer's  Liability  Act  and  Fellow  Servant  Doctrine— Notice  of  Personal  Injury  to 

Carriers— Right  of  Foreign  Corporations  to  Resort  to  Federal  Courts— Other  Constitutional 

Cases   Involving   State' Statutes— The   Merchant  Marine  Act— Nineteenth  Amendment 

Upheld— When  Interstate  Commerce  Commission   May   Regulate   Intrastate   Rates 

By  Edgar  Bronson  Tolman 


Carriers — (a)   Negligence  of  Fellow-Servant 
In    action    under    Federal    Employers'    Liability    Act, 
employee  does  not  assume  risk  of  fellow  servant's  negli- 
gence. 

Reed,  admx.,  V.  Director  General  of  Railroads. 
No.  78,  Adv.  Ops.  264. 

A  judgment  for  damages  for  the  negligent  killing 
of  plaintiff's  intestate,  while  employed  as  a  brakeman 
in  interstate  commerce,  was  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  ground  that  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  fatal  injury  was  the  negligence  of 
his  engineer  and  that  decedent  had  assumed  the  risk 
of  such  negligence.  Certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  was  allowed  and  the  judgment  of  that 
Court  reversed. 

Mr.  Justice  McKeynolds  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  reviewing  the  leading  cases  on  the 
Federal  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  the  doctrine 
of  assumed  risk  (Seaboard  Air  Line  v.  Horton,  233 
U.  S.  492;  Second  Employers'  Liability  Cases,  223 
U.  S.  1,  49;  and  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ward,  252 
U.  S.  18)  the  learned  Justice  concluded  his  opinion  as 
follows : 

In  actions  under  the  Federal  Act  the  doctrine  of  assump- 
tion of  risk  certainly  has  no  application  when  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow  servant  which  the  injured  party  could 
not  have  foreseen  or  expected,  is  the  sole,  direct  and  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  injury.  To  hold  otherwise  would 
conflict  with  the  declaration  of  Congress  that  every  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging  in  interstate  com- 
merce shall  be  liable  to  the  personal  representative  of  any 
employee  killed  while  employed  therein  when  death  results 
from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents  or  em- 
ployees of  such  carriers. 

The  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  accordingly  reversed  and  the  cause  re- 
manded for  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion. 

The  case  was  argued  for  the  administratrix  by 
Mr.  John  J.  McDevitt,  Jr.,  and  for  the  Director  Gen- 
eral by  Mr.  William  Clarke  Mason. 

Carriers — (b)  Notice  of  Injury 
Holder  of  drover's  pass  may  lawfully  be  required  to 
give  notice  of  personal  injury  within  30  days. 

Gooch  v.  Oregon  Short  Line.  No.  90,  Adv.  Ops. 
285. 

Gooch,  traveling  with  cattle  on  a  drover's  pass, 
agreed  in  consideration  of  the  pass  that  the  carrier 
should  not  be  liable  for  any  injury  to  him  on  the  trip 
unless  he  or  his  personal  representatives  within  thirty 
days  of  the  injury  should  give  notice  in  writing  of 
his  claim  to  the  carrier's  general  manager.  He  was 
injured,  was  in  a  hospital  for  about  30  days  under 
the  care  of  a  physician  employed  by  the  carrier,  was 
not  disabled  from  giving  the  notice,  but  failed  to  give 
it.    The  District  Court  directed  a  non-suit,  its  judg- 


ment was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
Ninth  Circuit,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  review  the  judgment  of  the  latter  court, 
and  affirmed  it. 

.Mr.  JUSTICB  Holmes  delivered  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  and  said  : 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  requirement  of  notice 
in  writing  was  valid.  The  railroad  company  does  not 
contend  that  it  could  have  exonerated  itself  altogether 
from  liability  for  negligence,  but  argues  that  a  stipula- 
tion for  written  notice  within  a  reasonable  time  stands  on 
a  different  footing,  and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  (Cit.) 
The  doubt  that  led  to  the  granting  of  the  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari was  whether  the  prohibition  of  a  requirement  fixing 
less  than  ninety  days  for  giving  notice  of  claims  in  respect 
of  goods  established  a  public  policy  that  would  affect  the 
present  case.  For  although  courts  sometimes  have  been 
slow  to  extend  the  effect  of  statutes  modifying  the  com- 
mon law  beyond  the  direct  operation  of  the  words,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  statute  may  indicate  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  law,  although  it  expresses  that  change  only  in  the 
specific  cases  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  require- 
ment was  valid  and  that  the  statute  referred  to  should  not 
affect  what  in  our  opinion  would  be  the  law  apart  from  it. 
The  decisions  that  we  have  cited  show  that  the  time  would 
have  been  sufficient,  but  for  the  statute,  in  respect  of  dam- 
age to  goods,  and  the  reasons  are  stronger  to  uphold  it 
as  adequate  for  personal  injuries.  A  record  -is  kept  of 
goods,  yet  even  as  to  them  reasonably  prompt  notice  is 
necessary  as  a  check  upon  fraud.  There  is  no  record  of 
passengers,  and  the  practice  or  fraud  is  too  common  to  be 
ignored.  Less  time  reasonably  may  be  allowed  for  a  notice 
of  claims  for  personal  injuries  than  is  deemed  proper  for 
goods,  although  very  probably  an  exception  might  be  im- 
plied if  the  accident  made  notice  within  the  time  imprac- 
ticable. 

Mr.  Justice  Clarke  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion, 
in  which  the  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna  concurred.  The  learned  Justice  stated  the 
grounds  of  his  dissent  to  the  rule  announced  by  the 
majority  opinion  as  follows : 

(1)  Because  such  a  rule,  as  to  property  claims,  has 
twice  within  six  years  been  specifically  declared  by  acts  of 
Congress  to  be  contrary  to  a  public  policy  which  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  recognize  and  accept  with  re- 
spect to  injuries  to  passengers,  and  (2)  because  in  prac- 
tice the  rule  is  gravely  unjust  and  discriminatory  and 
therefore  unreasonable. 

Citing  the  provisions  of  the  Cumming's  Amend- 
ment to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  its  re-enact- 
ment in  the  Transportation  Act  declaring  it  unlawful 
for  a  carrier  to  provide  by  rule  or  contract  for  a  shorter 
notice  than  90  days  of  claims  for  injury  to  goods,  the 
learned  Justice  said : 

These  two  acts  of  Congress  providing  that  any  rule, 
regulation  or  contract  for  limitation  of  notice  to  less  than 
ninety  days,  shall  be  unlawful,  are  such  unmistakable 
declarations  of  public  policy  as  to  a  shorter  notice  limita- 
tion, under  any  circumstances,  that  in  my  judgment  it 
should  be  applied  to  claims  for  personal  injury,  even 
though  the  statute,  in  terms,  applies  only  to  damages  to 
property,  unless  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  distinguishing 
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PLAINTIFF'S  ATTORNEYS,  BARDELL  vs.  PICKWICK 

Careful  Examination  of  Their  Conduct  in  Celebrated  Lawsuit  Fails  to  Justify  Aspersions 
Cast  on  Dodson  and  Fogg  or  Subsequent  Popular  Odium  Attaching 

to  Their  Names 


By  William  Renwick  Riddell 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


THIS  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  Common 
Law  cases,  not  from  any  element  of  legal  prin- 
ciple but  solely  from  the  literary  skill  of  the  Re- 
porter. The  action  was  a  simple  action  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Case  in  Assumpsit,  the  cause  of 
action  being  Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage ;  but  the 
Reporter  was  Dickens — not  John  Dickens,  Senior 
Register  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  against  the 
accuracy  of  whose  reports  much  has  been  and  more 
could  be  said — but  Charles  Dickens,  "the  best  and  most 
rapid  Reporter  ever  known,"  as  he  says  himself — but 
then  he  was  a  Parliamentary  Reporter  in  whom  no  one 
looks  for  accuracy. 

In  no  instance  has  the  principle  been  better  ex- 
emplified, "No  defence ;  abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorneys" 
— not  at  the  trial,  indeed,  but  before  the  public. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to  review  the  case 
at  length  or  in  detail :  the  object  in  view  is  to  examine 
into  the  justice  of  the  animadversions,  express  and 
implied,  upon  the  plaintiff's  attorneys,  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg  of  Freeman's  Court,  Cornhill,  against  whom, 
solely  by  reason  of  the  statements  concerning  them 
by  the  defendant  and  this  Reporter,  there  has  been  for 
many  years  a  strong  public  sentiment  amounting  almost 
to  execration. 

Every  fair-minded  person  will  cast  from  his  mind 
any  impression  derived  from  the  vituperation  of  the 
defendant ;  every  litigant  detests  the  solicitors  on  the 
other  side;  not  even  the  most  magnanimous  can  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  they  are  not  at  the  bottom  of 
the  litigation,  either  advising  and  putting  up  the  plain- 
tiff to  advance  an  unjust  claim  or  inducing  the  defend- 
ant to  resist  a  claim  wholly  just.1 

Accordingly,  when  Samuel  Pickwick  received  the 
courteous  letter  from  Dodson  and  Fogg  informing  him 
that  on  the  instructions  of  Mrs.  Martha  Bardell  they 
had  issued  a  writ  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
and  asking  the  name  of  his  attorney  in  London  who 
would  accept  service,  it  was  wholly  natural  that  he 
should  at  once  and  without  the  least  enquiry  launch  out 
against  them,  charge  them  with  conspiracy — "a  base 
conspiracy  between  these  two  grasping  attorneys,  Dod- 

1.  I  find  that  I  have  unwittingly  plagiarized  Samuel  Warren,  Q.  C. 
for  is  it  an  example  of  unconscious  memory?)  in  his  "Ten  Thousand  a 
Year."  a  book  I  have  not  read  for  half  a  century.  Warren  who,  himself, 
drew  the  portrait  of  Quirk.  Gammon  and  Snap  in  most  unflattering  lines, 
says:  '"There  will  probably  never  be  wanting  those  who  will  join  in 
B  and  ridiculing  attorneys  and  solicitors.  Why  ?  In  almost 
every  action  at  law,  or  suit  in  equity,  or  proceeding  which  may.  or  may 
not,  lead  to  one,  each  client  conceives  a  natural  dislike  for  his  oppo- 
nent's attorney  or  solicitor.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds,  he  hates  the 
defendant's  attorney  for  putting  him  (the  said  plaintiff)  to  so  much  ex- 
pense, and  causing  him  so  much  vexation  ana  danger,  and,  when  he 
comes  to  settle  with  his  own  attorney,  there  is  not  a  little  heart-burning 
in  looking  at  his  hill  of  costs,  however  reasonable.  If  the  plaintiff 
if  course  it  is  through  the  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  his 
attorney  or  solicitor,  and  he  hates  almost  equally  his  own,  and  his 
opponent's  attorney!  Precisely  so  is  it  with  a  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful defendant.  In  fact,  an  attorney  or  solicitor  is  almost  always 
obliged  to  be  acting  adversely  to  some  one  of  whom  he  at  once  makes 
an  enemy;  for  an  attorney's  weapons  must  necessarily  be  pointed  almost 
invariably  at  our  pocketsl  He  is  necessarily,  also,  called  into  action 
in  cases  when  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature — our  hatred  and 
revenge,  and  our  self-interest — are  set  in  motion." 


son  &  Fogg  ...  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money." 
So  far  as  appears,  Pickwick  had  never  heard  of  them 
before;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  when  they  issued  a 
writ  against  him,  they  should  become,  in  his  mind,  a 
pair  of  scoundrels,  "vile  conspirators" ;  he  did  not 
stay  to  think  that  Parliament  had,  more  than  four  cen- 
turies previously  in  the  reign  of  the  good  King  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  in  1402,  prescribed  by  solemn  statute  that 
"all  attorneys  shall  be  good  and  virtuous  and  of  good 
Fame"  (qi  sont  bons  &  virtuoses  &  de  bon  fame) ;  these 
attorneys  were  aiming  at  his  pocket  and  that  was 
enough.  The  kind  of  man  the  defendant  was  plainly 
appears  by  his  "abhorrence  of  the  cold-blooded  villainy" 
of  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  courteously  saluting  his 
own  Counsel,  Serjeant  Snubbin. 

Nor  should  any  dependence  be  placed  upon  the 
seeming  slurs  of  Mr.  Perker  of  Gray's  Inn,  attorney 
for  the  defendant.  He  had  at  first  declined  to  join  in 
his  client's  characterization  of  Dodson  and  Fogg  as 
"great  scoundrels,"  but  when  he  was  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  act  like  a  reasonable  man  and  get  out  of  gaol,  he 
fell  in  with  Pickwick's  whim  and  called  the  Attorneys 
(at  least  by  implication)  "a  couple  of  rascals"  and 
suggested  that  they  might  soon  "be  led  into  some  piece 
of  knavery."  That  was  said  in  coaxing  an  obstinate 
wrong-headed  man,  and  he  said  in  the  same  conver- 
sation that  he  could  not  say  that,  even  with  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  letter,  there  was  anything  to  justify  a  charge 
of  conspiracy. 

Perker  had  characterized  them  as  "very  smart  fel- 
lows, very  smart  fellows,  indeed"  ;  and  later  as  "capital 
fellows  with  excellent  ideas  of  effect" — his  clerk,  Mr. 
Lowton,  said  that  they  were  "capital  men  of  business" 
— and  at  the  very  end  of  the  matter  when  his  client  was 
loading  the  attorneys  with  opprobrious  and  offensive 
epithets,  "mean,  rascally,  pettifogging  robbers,"  Perker 
never  ceased  to  expostulate,  but  continued  to  call  them 
"my  dear  sirs."  One  cannot,  of  course,  build  much 
upon  this  facon  de  parler — Perker  called  every  one, 
"My  dear  sir,"  whether  he  was  Wardle  or  Jingle,  Pick- 
wick or  Fogg. 

Neither  should  too  much  dependence  be  placed  on 
Mrs.  Bardell's  ex  post  facto  statements  in  her  letter  to 
Perker  that  the  "business  was,  from  the  very  first,  fo- 
mented, encouraged  and  brought  about  by  these  men."2 
"These  men"  had  put  her  in  gaol,  and  she  was  trying  to 
induce  Pickwick  to  get  her  out;  naturally,  she  would 


2.  This  letter  was  not  produced,  and  we  cannot  say  what  was  its 
precise  language— probably  Perker  paraphrased  it;  no  such  phraseology 
was  within  the  powers  intellectual  or  literary  of  Martha  Bardell.  She 
never  got  higher  than  "do  these  things  on  speculation"— the  same 
terminology  is  used  by  her  friend,  Mrs.  Cluppins,  which  bam  Weller 
transforms  into  "does  these  sorts  of  things  on  spec.  We  must  take 
Perker's  word  for  it  that  this  letter  was  brought  to  his  office  before  he 
"held  any  communication  with  Mrs.  Bardell":  but  one  would  like  to 
know  how  the  letter  came  to  be  written  at  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Lowten 
could  have  given  some  clue.  .  , 

No  court  would  think  of  accepting  Perker  s  version  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  and  no  valid  reason  is  given  for  its  non-production 
even  to  Pickwick. 


try  to  exculpate  herself  and  inculpate  those  who  had 
gaoled  the  person  she  was  trying  to  influence  to  help 
her.  Moreover,  what  do  these  general  words,  "fo- 
mented, encouraged,  brought  about,"  mean?  J)o  they 
mean  anything  more  than  that,  on  her  statement  of  the 
facts,  she  had  in  their  opinion  a  good  cause  of  action, 
that  they  would  advise  suit,  and  would  not  charge  her 
any  fees  unless  the  action  was  successful?  Attorneys 
and  Solicitors  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are  disclosed 
to  them  by  their  clients,  unless  they  are  obviously  mis- 
stated. In  the  present  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  plaintiff  believed  that  Pickwick  had  offered  her 
marriage-  she  does  not  to  the  very  end  suggest  any 
other  belief,  and  no  bad  faith  is  attributed  to  her  even 
by  the  Reporter.  That  her  friends  had  the  same  be- 
lief is  obvious  both  from  their  conversation  and  their 
evidence  at  the  trial.  His  own  friends  were  rather 
more  than  suspicious ;  at  the  time  Tupman,  Winkle  and 
Snodgrass  "coughed  slightly  and  looked  dubiously  at 
each  other."  evidently  suspecting  Pickwick  and  in- 
credulous of  his  innocence.  When  the  letter  announc- 
ing action  was  received,  Wardle  hoped  that  the  action 
w;is  only  "a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money,"  but  said 
mi  "with  a  short  dry  cough,"  and  thought  Pickwick  a 
"sly  dog."  Tupman  saw  the  plaintiff  "certainly  .  .  . 
reclining  in  his  arms,"  and  Winkle  noticed  that  his 
"friend  was  soothing  her  anguish";  even  the  ever-faith- 
ful Samuel  Weller  thought  "the  hemperor,"  "a  rum 
feller  .  .  .  makin'  up  to  that  ere  Mrs.  Bardell  .  .  . 
alvays  the  vay  with  these  here  old  'uns  hows'ever,  as  is 
such  steady  goers  to  look  at." 

Moreover,  there  is  much  to  indicate  legal  liability 
in  any  aspect  of  the  case.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Bardell  thought  Pickwick  had  proposed  to 
her,  it  is  said  that  Pickwick  had  no  such  intention, 
that  there  was  no  consensus  ad  idem  and  therefore 
there  was  no  contract.  This  is  a  partial  view  of  the 
facts ;  the  law  is  clear  that  whatever  a  man's  real  inten- 
tion may  be,  if  he  so  conducts  himself  that  another 
person  would  reasonably  believe  that  he  means  to  assert 
something  and  that  he  means  that  the  other  person 
should  act  on  the  assertion,  and  another  does  so  believe 
and  act,  the  man  is  legally  in  the  same  position  as 
though,  he  had  actually  made  the  assertion. 

Pickwick  apparently  did  not  intend  to  propose 
marriage;  but  his  conduct  was  at  least  equivocal.  The 
plaintiff's  child  was  got  out  of  the  way  by  Pickwick ; 
he  was  obviously  embarrassed,  he  asked  Mrs.  Bardell 
if  it  was  a  much  greater  expense  to  keep  two  people 
than  to  keep  one  and  went  on  in  such  a  way  that  any 
woman  in  Mrs.  Bardell's  place  might  reasonably  think 
he  was  proposing  marriage ;  and  she  did  think  it.  Even 
without  Pickwick's  asking  the  boy  if  he  should  not 
like  to  have  another  father,  there  was  already  ample 
upon  which  to  found  an  action.  Then  just  consider 
Pickwick's  subsequent  conduct:  he  must  have  known 
the  construction  placed  upon  his  words  by  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell, but  he  did  not  go  to  her  like  a  man  and  explain 
that  it  is  all  a  mistake  on  her  part ;  he  continues  on  his 
tenancy  and  went  off  himself  to  Eatanswill  without  a 
word  of  explanation.  No  attorney  would  be  justified 
in  advising  against  an  action  with  such  facts  available. 

It  is  made  a  crime  in  these  attorneys  that  they 
agreed  not  to  charge  any  fees  except  in  case  of  success. 
Sam  Weller  gave  evidence  at  the.  trial  that  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell and  her  friends  had  said  that  they  were  "to  charge 
nothin'  at  all  for  costs,  unless  they  got  'em  out  of  Mr. 
Pickwick"— it  was  "on  speculation."    But  Weller,  who 


the  Reporter  boasts  was  not  simply  desirous  of  tell- 
ing "the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth"  but  of  "doing  Messrs.  Dodson  and  Fogg's  case 
as  much  harm  as  he  conveniently  could,"  adds  to  what 
he  was  really  told.  All  that  was  said  was  said  by 
Mrs.  Cluppins — "Won't  Mr.  Dodson  and  Fogg  be  wild 
if  the  plaintiff  shouldn't  get  it,  when  they  do  it  on 
speculation?"  It  is  Weller  himself  who  puts  the  gloss 
on  this  language,  "the  other  kind  and  gen'rous  people 
o'  the  same  perfession  as  sets  people  by  the  ears,  free 
■gratis  for  nothin'  and  sets  their  clerks  to  work  to  find 
out  little  disputes  among  their  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances as  wants  settlin'  by  means  of  lawsuits."  There 
is  no  semblance  of  evidence  that  Dodson  and  Fogg  did 
anything  of  the  kind,  but  they  had  sued  Sam's  master. 

Even  if  the  Attorneys  agreed  not  to  charge  Mrs. 
Bardell  anything,  this  was  in  no  way  improper  in  law 
or  in  ethics.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  profession  of  law 
that  no  person  however  poor  is  ever  prevented  from 
pressing  an  honest  claim  from  want  of  means ;  scores 
of  actions  have  been,  and  scores  more  will  be,  brought 
for  impecunious  clients  by  solicitors  who  can  have  no 
possible  hope  of  payment,  even  for  out  of  pocket  dis- 
bursements, unle-s  they  are  successful  and  so  get  their 
costs  out  of  the  defendant.  As  I  write  this,  I  find  in 
a  Toronto  paper,  a  letter  from  a  practitioner  of  high 
standing  in  which  he  speaks  of  an  action  carried  on  to 
judgment  by  a  solicitor  for  a  plaintiff  "without  a  dollar 
because  the  woman  had  not  a  dollar  to  give  him  .  .  . 
his  costs  amounted  to  $1,000  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  pay  out  any  more  money."  No  one  would 
think  of  finding  fault  with  that  solicitor.  If  that  was 
the  real  bargain  it  was  enforceable  at  law,  the  cognovii 
of  Mrs.  Bardell  was  fraudulent  and  could  be  attacked, 
as  could  the  judgment  against  her  which  was  based 
upon  it  and  under  which  she  was  imprisoned.  Such 
conduct  would  be  plain  dishonesty  and  wholly  inex- 
cusable; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Attorneys  toward  Pickwick  which  is  the  object  of 
so  much  animadversion.  It  is  plain  that  Perker  did 
not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  established — 
"they  are  too  clever  for  that."3 

The  probability  is  that  Dodson  and  Fogg  took  the 
case  on  spec',  in  the  sense  that  they  agreed  not  to 
charge  any  costs  unless  they  succeeded  in  the  action, 
in  which  case  they  had  the  right  to  take  a  cognovit  and 
sign  judgment  on  it — for,  as  Chief  Baron  Pollock  says, 
they  guaranteed  the  solvency  of  the  suit  and  not  that 
of  the  defendant.4 

It  would  not  be  astonishing  if  the  attorneys  "en- 
couraged" the  plaintiff.  No  one  who  has  practised  law 
but  can  tell  of  clients  losing  heart  and  hope  and  re- 
quiring encouragement;  if  that  were  a  crime,  few 
would  escape.  It  is  always  the  person  who  is  trying  to 
keep  the  plaintiff  out  of  his  legal  rights  who  is  indig- 
nant at  the  lawyer  "encouraging"  the  plaintiff. 

Much  is  said  about  "sharp  practice."  Lowten 
says:  "sharp  practice,  theirs— capital  men  of  business. 
Dodson  and  Fogg,  Sir."  Pickwick  "admits  the  sharp 
practice  of  Dodson  and  Fogg";  Lowten  again:  "the 
sharpest  practitioners  I  ever  knew."  and  Perker  chimes 
in,  "Sharp!  There's  no  knowing  where  to  have  them?" 


8.     If  the   treatment  by    "old   Fogg"  of   the  defendant   Ramsey   in 
the  action  of  Buttman  v.  Ramsey  is  truly  reported,  it  was  a  scoundrelly 
dishonest,  action— hut   was  it   not  a  "guy"   by    Mr.    Weeks.    Intended   to 
(■ull  the  visitors  and  quite  understood  by   the  other  three  clerk*.' 
one  knows  the  story  of  Frank  Lnckwood,  horrifying   Bench  and 
the    United    States   by    telling    of    his   taking    the    "best   alibi    that    was 

°  V.     In    re   Strclton    (1846),  14   Meeson   and    Welsby's   Reports,    806. 


and  the  Reporter  complains  of  "the  plaintiff  having  all 
the  advantage  derivable  not  only  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances but  from  the  sharp  practice  of  Dodson  and 
Fogg  to  boot."  What  does  this  mean,  or  does  it  mean 
anything  ? 

"Sharp  practice"  means  taking  advantage  of  the 
rules  of  practice  to  embarrass  an  opponent,  to  put  him 
to  unnecessary  costs,  to  hide  behind  technicality,  to 
do  anything  to  prevent  a  fair  trial  by  tampering  with 
witnesses,  keeping  witnesses  away  or  in  any  other  way ; 
in  a  word,  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  by  rules  of  prac- 
tice or  otherwise.  There  is  not  the  very  slightest  evi- 
dence of  anything  of  the  kind;  the  writ  was  issued 
regularly,  proper  notice  of  it  was  sent,  when  the  de- 
fendant did  not  name  a  solicitor  he  was  personally 
served,  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  were  in  no  way 
tampered  with,  Counsel  for  the  defendant  did  not  dis- 
pute the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  evidence,  the 
strongest  evidence  against  him  was  given  by  his  own 
friends — and  what  can* be  more  childish  than  his  com- 
plaint of  the  intention  of  the  attorneys  '"to  seek  to 
criminate  me  upon  the  testimony  of  my  own  friends"? 
Perker  said  (as  any  man  of  ordinary  reason  or  fair- 
ness would  say)  that  of  course  they  would  do  so,  he 
knew  they  would.  No  solicitor  who  did  his  duty  by  his 
client  would  fail  to  subpoena  such  important  witnesses, 
who  had  seen  the  defendant  in  the  "delicate  situation." 
There  was  no  sending  by  them  of  an  agent,  clandes- 
tinely and  behind  the  back  of  the  lawyer  on  the  other 
side,  to  try  and  find  out  what  the  other  side  was  doing, 
as  was  done  by  Pickwick  when  he  sent  Sam  to  "ascer- 
tain how  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  seems  disposed  towards 
me."  Perker  "drew  himself  up  with  conscious  dig- 
nity'' and  rebuked  his  client  for  this  underhanded  pro- 
ceeding. Perker's  suspicion  was  that  Sam  was  sub- 
poenaed to  prove  an  offer  of  compromise  which  was 
not  in  fact  made.  No  such  evidence  was  attempted  and 
nothing  was  attempted  to  be  proved  at  the  trial  but 
what  undoubtedly  took  place.. 

If  either  side  is  to  be  charged  with  sharp  practice, 
is  it  not  the  side  which  deliberately  chose  the  course  to 
call  no  witnesses  but  trust  to  Counsel's  eloquence,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  and  throw  itself 
upon  the  jury?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  experienced 
Counsel  like  Serjeant  Snubbin,  when  he  heard  the 
iour.se  proposed  to  be  followed,  smiled,  "rocked  his 
leg  with  increased  violence  and     .     .     .     coughed  du- 


I  copy  here  some  remarks  written  by  me  in  another  connection: 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  current  notion  that  Serjeant  Snubbin 

i    by    Ituzl'uz.   great   Counsel   as   Buzfuz   was.#    I 

have    carried    too    many    Briefs    for    the    Defendant    not    to    appreciate 

SnubbinY  position;   he  had  to   sit   and   watch   for  holes  in_  the  _  plaintiff's 

i  admit   what   he  knew  could   be  proved   (thereby  .diminishing  the 

effect  on  the  jury),  to  avoid  pitfalls,   to  let   well   enough  and   ill   enough 

alone.      See    what    happened    to    his    junior,    the    unhappy    Phunky — of 

course     he   was    "a   very    young   man     .     .     .     only   called   the   other   day 

.     .     .     not  been  at  the  Bar  eiyht  years  yet" — when  he  did  not  sit  down 

when  Serjeant   Snubbin   winked  at    him,  but  continued   to  cross-examine 

the  too  willing   Winkle.      It   had  been  determined  in   advance  not  to  call 

ii    the  defense,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the  Serjeant  could 

have  done  which  he  did  not  do.      Crede  experto,   the  lot  of  defendant's 

counsel  in  such  cases  i*  not  a  happy  one." 

It  is  incomprehensible  by  me  how  barristers  at  least   (whatever  may 

be  said  of  laymen)  can  look  upon  Serjeant    Buzfuz  as  a  burlesque.    His 

loubt  intended  for  humour — perhaps  Serjeant  John   Bernard 

as  marie   a   Judge   just   before   the  trial    of    Bardell    v. 

hinted  at,  as   Mr.   Justice  Gazelee  gave  the  suggestion   for 

the  name  of  the  Judge. 

But    his    address     his    marshalling   of   evidence,   his   examination    of 

general  conduct  of  the  case   for  the  plaintiff  are  just 

ii   able  and   experienced  counsel,  and 

rcical.     Of  course  in  the  public  mind,  a  suit  for 

always   amusing;    and   Counsel    for  the   defendant   plays  on 

r    the   plaintiff   combats   it    and    never 

I  -  the  slightest  levity,  he  is  more  than   usually   stern  and  ceremo- 

Dickens'  report  is  admirable  and  no  barrister  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  faithfulness  of  his  description  or  the  skill  and  acumen  of  the  Counsel 
portrayed. 


biously"?  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  his  case ;  nor  had  Perker.  And  yet  there  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  any  reflection  upon  the  course 
taken  by  Perker;- all  the  blame  is  thrown  on  Dodson 
and  Fogg.  The  trial  was  carefully  prepared  for, 
every  legitimate  means  of  impressing  the  jury  with  the 
merits  of  the  plaintiff's  case  was  thought  out;  Perker 
bore  witness  to  the  excellent  ideas  of  effect  and  ad- 
mitted, "Capital  fellows  those,  Dodson  and  Fogg."  No 
one  can  say  that  all  this  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
their  plain  duty  to  their  client.  They  retained  as 
Counsel  the  best  man  they  could.  It  may  be  that 
Serjeant  Snubbin  was  at  the  very  top  of  his  profes- 
sion and  that  he  was  said  to  lead  the  Court  by  the 
nose;  he  certainly  conducted  the  defence  with  skill.5 
"He  did  the  best  he  could  for  Mr.  Pickwick,"  but 
Serjeant  Buzfuz  was  a  first-class  man  to  entrust  with 
a  plaintiff's  Brief  at  the  trial,  and  his  junior,  Mr. 
Skimpin,  also  showed  capacity  as  a  Nisi  Prius  Counsel. 
The  case  was  fairly  fought,  there  was  no  sharp  prac- 
tice, the  facts  as  detailed  by  the  witness  were  not  dis- 
puted, the  judge's  charge  was  unexceptionable,  the  jury 
was  a  Special  Jury,  Pickwick's  own  lawyer  did  not 
believe  in  his  case,  and  the  result  was  inevitable. 

Of  course  those  who  are  taken  to  law  "for  the  first 
time,  may  be  allowed  to  labour  under  some  temporary 
irritation  and  anxiety,"  but  Pickwick  had  had  a  run 
for  his  money,  the  jury  had  decided  against  him  as  they 
on  their  oaths  thought  right  and  just,  and  one  might 
have  expected  something  like  sportsmanlike  spirit  from 
him.  But  the  childishness  which  saw  in  Serjeant  Buz- 
fuz' courteous  greeting  to  his  brother  Snubbin  nothing 
but  abhorrent  and  "cold  blooded  villainy"  did  not  de- 
sert him  ;  "speechless  with  indignation" — at  what  ? — he 
determined  not  to  pay  a  farthing  of  damages  or  costs. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  position  was  taken 
not  by  way  of  protest  against  an  unjust  law  such  as  the 
"Passive  Resisters"  protested  against.  That  would  be 
at  least  deserving  of  respect ;  this  was  nothing  but  sheer 
wrongheadedness.  The  many  amiable  and  lovable  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  Pickwick's  character  should  not  blind  us 
to  his  pompous  self-importance  and  total  disregard  of 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  others,  his  perfect  convic- 
tion of  his  own  infallibility  and  his  intolerance  of 
resistance  to  his  fiat. 

Of  course,  the  plain  duty  of  Dodson  and  Fogg 
was  to  compel  payment  of  the  damages  and  it  was 
equally  their  plain  duty  to  compel  payment  of  their 
costs  by  Pickwick  in  ease  of  their  client. 

The  defendant  had  no  goods  exigible  under  a  Fieri 
Facias,  no  crops  to  seize  under  a  Levari  Facias,  no 
lands  to  seize  under  an  Elegit,  attachment  of  debts 
was  not  yet  allowed  by  law,  nothing  remained  but  to 
attach  the  defendant's  person.  He,  of  course,  must 
needs  talk  of  them  being  "vile  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  .  .  .  legal  process  against"  him.  What  did 
he  suppose  they  or  any  other  attorneys  would  do? 

There  has  been  much  popular  condemnation  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg  for  imprisoning  Pickwick.  No  one 
ever  complains  of  the  attorneys  retained  by  Lord  De  la 
Zouche  sending  to  a  debtors'  prison  at  York  Castle  the 
Reverend  Smirk  Mudflint  and  Barnabas  Bloodsuck, 
Jr. ;  it  all  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  gored. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  attorney  to  be  blamed  for  de- 
ceit, it  must  be  Perker.  He  is  said  to  have  told  Pick- 
wick that  the  only  way  to  get  Mrs.  Bardell  from  the 
Fleet  was  for  him  to  pay  "into  the  hands  of  these  Free- 
man's Court  sharks"  the  costs  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick, 


"both  of  plaintiff  and  defendant."  Of  course,  that  was 
not  true;  what  should  be  paid  to  release  Mrs.  Bardell 
was  the  amount  of  the  judgment  against  her,  including 
and  that  would  lie  the  plaintiff's  costs,  "Solicitor 
and  Client,"  in  Ilardell  v.  Pickwick,  with  the  added 
costs  in  Dodson  et  al.  v.  Bardell ;  the  defendant's  costs 
in  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  could  not  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tion at  all.  If  I'crkcr  did  say  anything  of  the  kind 
he  was  dishonestly  trying  to  get  his  own  costs  paid; 
and  that,  it  is  probable,  no  one  will  charge  him  with. 
Unless  there  is  a  mistake,  Dodson  and  Fogg  ac- 


cepted "the  taxed  costs,  £133-6-4"  in  full;  and  that 
would  be  a  generous  concession.  However,  they  con- 
tinued to  be  with  Pickwick  and  Pickwick's  admirers, 
"a  well-matched  pair  of  mean,  rascally,  pettifogging 
robbers." 

And  how  many  admirers  has  the  inimitable  Pick- 
wick, obstinate,  wrong-headed,  prejudiced,  overbearing, 
inconsiderate  Old  Fireworks  as  he  was?  Because  he 
loved  his  fellow  men — the  real  sin  of  Dodson  and  Fogg 
was  that  they  did  not. 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 
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THE  STATUS  OF  CANADA 

Constitutional    Evolution   of   Our    Neighbor    from    Colony    to    Position    of    Nation    and 

Coequal   Member   of  British  Empire 

By  The  Honourable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Etc., 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 


THE  reign  of  George  II  went  out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory ;  Quebec  fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of 
Britain  in  1759  as  did  Guadeloupe.  All  Canada 
became  British  territory  by  the  capitulation  of  Mont- 
real in  1760  by  Vandreuil.  Peace  was  in  the  air,  the 
young  King  George  III  was  known  to  be  a  devoutly 
pious  man  and  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  and  all  states- 
men turned  their  minds  to  the  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  France  and  the  territory  to  be  retained.  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  whose  eloquence  Walpole  once 
feared  more  than  another  man's  sword,  but  who  now 
was  an  almost  extinct  volcano,  inspired  if  he  did  not 
write  a  '"Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  [Pitt  and  New- 
castle] on  the  Prospect  of  Peace  and  on  the  Terms," 
in  which  the  retention  by  Britain  of  Canada  rather 
than  of  the  island  in  the  West  Indies  was  advocated. 
This  Letter  was  answered ;  and  much  discussion,  pub- 
lic and  private,  ensued.  Guadeloupe  seemed  to  be 
carrying  the  day — for  did  she  not  produce  £300,000 
-sterling  worth  of  sugar  annually  while  Canada  was  but 
"a  few  arpents  of  snow"  ? — when  a  new  and  doughty 
champion  threw  himself  upon  the  field.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Agent  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  for  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  published  (1760)  his  cele- 
brated '"Canada  Pamphlet"1,  which  set  out  so  cogently 
the  indisputable  facts,  and  argued  with  such  sound 
logic  and  clear  common  sense,  that  the  scale  was 
turned ;  and  when  the  time  came  three  years  later  for 
a  treaty  of  Peace  to  be  signed,  Guadeloupe  was  re- 
turned, to  become  intermittently  and  at  length  perma- 
nently French,  and  Canada  remained  British,  thereby 
making  possible  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
a  few  years  later.2 

Now,  who  would  compare  Guadeloupe  to  Canada? 
This  tremendous  change  in  five  generations  in  the 
physical  status  of  Canada  is  outdone  by  the  change  in 
the  same  brief  time, — as  nations  go, — in  her  political 
status.  In  1763,  King  George  III,  under  his  Common 
Law  right  over  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  gave 
his  Governor  at  Quebec,  Royal  Instructions  how  to 
act;  by  his  Royal  Proclamation,  he  directed  what 
laws  should  govern  without  allowing  Canadians  a 
word.  Now,  Canada  enacts  her  own  laws,  decides  her 
own  fiscal  and  other  policies,  without  interference  of 
King  or  British  Minister.  As  a  great  English  States- 
man has  recently  said : 

The  relations  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  (in- 
cluding Canada)  to  the  Mother  Country  have  for  years 
been  undergoing  a  great  change,  a  transformation  which 


{It  The  title  is  "The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  with 
regard  to  her  Colonies,  etc."  The  pamphlet  is  exceedingly  rare 
(my  own  copy  cost  me  £8).  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1761 
for  Becket,  with  slight  changes;  it  is  also  very  rare.  The  pamphlet 
will  be  found  printed  in  "The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  in  3  vols., 
printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees  and  Orme,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don, N.   D.      Vol.   3,   pp.    89,   sqq. 

(2)  Whether  Franklin  had  any  arriere  pensee  in  this  pamphlet 
we  cannot  be  sure.  That  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
was  likely  to  follow  the  acquisition  of  Canada  should  have  been  but 
apparently  was  not  foreseen  by  the  British  statesmen  who  ignored 
the  plain  and  emphatic  warnings  of  Vergennes  in  that  sense. 

(Z)  The  Right  Honourable  Viscount  Milner,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  "The  British  Dominions  Year  Book,  1820,"  pp.  18 
?QQ.  He  goes  on  to  say — and  who  may  deny  it?:  "They  have  played 
in  this  war  as  big  a  part  as  any  but  the  greatest  powers  and  are 
entitled  to  look  forward  to  a  future  in  which  they  will  themselves  be 
great  powers" — and   they  do.  i 


is  almost  completed.     They  are  no  longer  Colonies,  but 
Nations,  intensely  conscious  of  their  nationhood." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  in  outline 
the  course  of  evolution  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  pres- 
ent political  status  of  Canada.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  to  go  into  detail;  moreover  the  story  of  one 
Province  must  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  of  the  others, 
for  they  agree  in  the  main.4  Let  us  speak  of  Upper 
Canada,  Ontario. 

Upper  Canada  had  as  its  first  settlers  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  Americans  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
who,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Cavaliers  of  the  times 
of  Charles  I,  the  Jacobites  of  the  times  of  James  II, 
held  their  allegiance  as  a  sacred  treasure.  They  were 
not  slaves,  they  felt,  many  of  them,  that  the  Colonists 
were  not  enjoying  the  rights  of  free  born  Englishmen, 
but  they  believed  that  these  rights  could  and  would  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means. 
.   .   .   They  who  loved 

The  cause  that  had  been  lost— and  kept  their  faith 
To  England's  crown,  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 
Passed  into  exile;  leaving  all  behind 
Except  their  honor   .   .   . 
Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives,  they  came 
In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 
But  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  head  erect 
And  fearless  eye,  victorious  in  defeat; 
With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 
Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods 
That  gloomed  o'er  lake  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 
The  Northern  Star  above  the  broad  domain 
Of  half  a  continent,  still  theirs  to  hold, 
Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own, 
Their  own  and  England's  till  the  end  of  time. 
But   they   had   the    instinct    of    self-government 
strongly  developed.    These  two  principles,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  brought  with  them  into  this  Prov- 
ince :    "We  will  never  give  up  the  old  Flag,"  but  "We 
must  and  will  govern  ourselves" ;  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples are  today  in  as  vigorous  life  and  effective  ac- 
tivity as  a  century  ago.    They  will  be  found  to  be  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  whole  national  being.    For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  pioneers  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed them  were  too  much  engrossed  in  clearing  the 
forest,  making  a  home  and  a  living  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  upon  them,  making  possible  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  life  for  their  children,  to  trouble 
much  about  the  government  of  the  Province  at  large 
(full  municipal  government  was  provided  for  in  local 
affairs  very  early).     Moreover  the  Mother  Country 
paid  all  the  expense  of  protection  and  government  of 
the  Colony — her  Governor  and  his  Council,  the  Judges, 
Sheriffs,   Seurveyors,   Law  Officers — and   the  people 
were  not  called  on  to  pay  anything' but  for  local  pur- 
poses (except  the  few  shillings  the  legislators  got  for 
their  "wages"). 

In  1816,  however,  it  was  determined  that  the 
Province  should  help  to  pay  her  own  way.  Now  the 
people's  money  was  to  be  spent;  and  naturally  the 
people  desired  to  have  a  say  in  not  only  how  it  should 

(4)  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  was  settled  much  as  were 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  her 
constitutional  history  fairly  parallels  theirs.  Lower  Canada,  now 
Quebec,  is  quite  different  in  population  but  her  constitutional  history 
mutatis  mutandis  not  very  different  from  that  of  Upper  Canada. 
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be  spent  but  who  should  spend  it.  The  Englishman's 
money,  the  Canadian  was  quite  willing  to  allow  to  be 
spent  by  those  selected  by  an  English  Governor— his 
own,  he  wanted  a  say  in.  An  agitation  began  looking 
toward  making  the  executive  officers  responsible  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.* The  Governor  was  an  Imperial  officer  sent 
to  the  Province  for  a  few  years  and  necessarily  unac- 
quainted personally  with  its  needs;  his  Executive 
Council  were  selected  by  himself,  were  responsible 
only  to  him,  as  he  to  the  Colonial  authorities  at  West- 
minster, nominally  "the  King" ;  they  were  really  a  per- 
manent set  of  officials  closely  connected  by  blood,  mar- 
riage or  social  ties,  a  "Family  Compact,"  tending  to 
become  more  and  more  exclusive;  they  reported  the 
state  and  needs  of  the  Province  to  the  Governor  nat- 
urally from  their  own  point  of  view  and  he  to  the 
Home  Government,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  Governor  and  (especially)  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were  grossly  misled.  The  claims  of  the  people 
were,  of  course,  resisted  by  the  official  class  and  at 
length  in  1837  there  was  open  rebellion.  This  for  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Canadians  was  going  too  far; 

the  land  was 

Theirs  to  hold 
Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own, 
Their  own  and  England's  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  sent  every  British  soldier  to 
Lower  Canada  to  help  to  suppress  the  rebellion  there ; 
Upper  Canadians  put  down  the  Rebellion  in  Upper 
Canada  themselves. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  Rebellion  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  authorities  in  London;  it  showed 
that  all  was  not  right,  that  Canadians  had  not  the 
"rights  of  free-born  Englishmen."  A  very  great 
statesman,  Lord  Durham,  was  sent  out  to  make  a 
personal  investigation  on  the  spot,  irrespective  of  the 
more  or  less  misleading  reports  of  the  Governors. 
He  did  so,  and  as  a  result  the  two  Canadas  were 
united  in  1840-1  and  substantial  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  granted.  Thereafter  the  executive  officers 
nominally  selected  by  the  Governor  were,  in  fact,  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly ;  so  soon  as  the  "Ministry"  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  they  must 
give  place  to  others. 

While  full  power  was  given  to  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  internal  matters  affecting  Canada  alone, 
there  was  for  a  time  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Authorities  to  interfere  in  matters  of  tariff,  to 
question  and  object  to  customs  duties  affecting  British 
manufactures.  In  1859  this  came  to  a  "showdown." 
Gait,  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  plainly  said  to 
the  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  who  was  insisting 
upon  a  reduction  of  customs  upon  certain  British 
goods:  "We  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  Canada; 
if  you  insist  on  your  demand  you  ask  us  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  Britain;  we  refuse" — and  the 
matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

The  Confederation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1867  of  four  Provinces  and  the  addition  of  others 
made  no  material  change  in  the  status  of  Canada  con- 
stitutionally— Responsible  Government  and  complete 
control  of  her  own  country  continued. 

In  1867  came  the  last  clash  as  to  customs.  When 
by  the  "National  Policy"  the  customs  duties  were 
largely  increased  to  protect  Canadian  manufacturers, 

(S)  There  had  been  sporadic  and  unconnected  movements  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  before  this  time,  e.  g.,  those  of  Mr. 
Justice  Thorpe  and  others  in   1806. 


British  manufacturers  were  hard  hit — there  were 
many  and  bitter  cries ;  many  were  the  vaticinations 
that  this  measure  would  be  fatal  to  British  connection. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "So  much  the  worse  for  Brit- 
ish connection" — a  renewal  of  the  Declaration  of 
Tariff  Independence  of  -Sir  Alexander  Gait  a  score  of 
years  before.  We  have  had  no  more  trouble  over  the 
matter. 

Thus  far  Canada  had  obtained  full  control  over 
her  own  country  both  internally  and  in  tariff  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1887,  another  step  forward  was  made:  there 
was  held  the  first  Colonial  Conference  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  to  confer  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  British  world.  It  was  the  day 
of  small  things,  but  one  statesman  at  least  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  gathering.  Lord  Salis- 
bury said: — 

We  all  feel  the  gravity  and  importance  of  this  occa- 
sion. The  decisions  of  this  Conference  may  not  be,  for 
the  moment,  of  vital  importance;  the  business  may  seem 
prosaic,  and  may  not  issue  in  any  great  results  at  the 
moment.  But  we  are  all  sensible  that  this  meeting  is  the 
beginning  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  have  great 
results  in  the  future.  It  will  be  the  parent  of  a  long 
progeniture,  and  distant  councils  of  the  Empire  may,  in 
some  far-off  time,  look  back  to  the  meeting  in  this  room 
as  the  root  from  which  all  their  greatness  and  all  their 
beneficence  sprang. 

From  and  after  1887,  Canada  not  only  was  in  full 
control  of  her  own  affairs,  but  she  advised  on  matters 
affecting  the  whole  Empire. 

In  1897,  another  step  forward  was  made :  Canada 
proposed  to  give  British  goods  a  preference  by  re- 
ducing the  customs  dues  below  those  of  goods  of  other 
origin.  Germany  and  Belgium  protested;  they  had 
treaties  with  Britain  entitling  them  to  as  favorable  a 
tariff  as  any  other  country  in  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies. Canada  was, — and,  for  that  matter,  is, — in  the 
theory  of  international  law,  a  Dependency  of  Britain ; 
Germany  and  Belgium  were  technically  right,  and 
their  right  was  acknowledged  by  Canada.  But  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1897,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  our  Prime  Minister,  insisted  that  the 
obnoxious  treaties  should  be  denounced,  and  denounced 
they  were;  whereupon  the  "British  Preference"  be- 
came a  fact.8 

Canada  thus  passed  beyond  her  former  limits.;  not 
only  did  she  frame  her  own  tariff,  she  caused  the 
Mother  Country  to  change  her  tariff  treaty  arrange- 
ments. 

In  1907,  the  Colonial  Conference  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  seen  and  felt  that  the  word  "Colonial"  was  a 
misnomer;  the  status  of  Colony  was  outgrown,  the 
Dominions  were  self-governing  in  fact  whatever  the 
form.  Consequently  there  was  formed  a  new  body 
under  the  following  resolution: 

That  it  will  be  to  the  ?dvantage  of  the  Empire  if  a 
conference,  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held 
every  four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest 
may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  His  Governments  of  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
ex-officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  will  be  ex-offick)  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will 
be  ex-officio  member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President.     He  will  arrange 


(6)  To  finish  this  story.  Germany  placed  a  surtax  on  Canadian 
goods  by  way  of  revenge,  Canada  promptly  retaliated  and  Germany 
came  down. 
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for  such  Imperial  Conference  after  communication  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Dominions. 

Then  came  the  War,  and  Germany  made  that 
assault  upon  innocent  Belgium  so  long  preparing  and 
at  last  thought  certain  of  success.  Canada  did  not 
delay  a  minute— the  Atlantic  cable  carried  the  mes- 
sage, "The  last  man  and  the  last  dollar." 

Canada  raised  her  own  forces,  equipped  them 
with  Canadian  guns,  Canadian  munitions,  cared  for 
them  and  pays  the  pensions  of  survivor  and  widow  and 
child  of  the  honored  dead.  Sixty  thousand  Canadian 
dead  and  three  times  as  many  wounded  prove  how 
Canada  acquitted  herself.  England  could  not  call 
upon  us  for  a  soldier,  a  ship,  an  ounce  of  sup- 
plies, a  cent  of  money;  nor  did  we  fight  for  England. 
We  poured  out  our  money  like  water,  our  men  died  in 
tens  of  thousands  for  a  struggle  we  call  our  own,  be- 
cause we  believed  and  believe  it  to  be  for  humanity  at 
large  and  for  our  own  chosen  form  of  civilization. 
And  Britain  knows.  Since  the  War  began,  no  respon- 
sible British  statesman  has  ever  spoken  of  Canada  as 
a  Colony. 

Canadians  were  dying  by  thousands  and  it  was 
felt  that  Canada  should  have  some  say  in  the  conduct 
of  the  War.    And  this  is  what  was  done:7 

In  1917  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  called 
together  the  ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  for 
consultation  on  vital  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  They  met  as  equals  as  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  nations  of  the  Empire,  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  concern  to  the  whole  Empire.  Great  Britain 
recognized  that,  with  the  growth  of  power  and  influence 
of  the  Dominions,  the  time  had  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  should  frankly  recognize  that  the 
Dominions  had  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  states  dependent 
upon  the  Mother  Country,  and  had  become  sister  Nations, 
standing  on  an  equality  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a  Canadian  over- 
strong  statement  of  the  situation,  let  us  see  what  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  itself  says  in  the  Official  Report 
for  1918: 

The  common  effort  and  sacrifice  in  the  war  have  in- 
evitably led  to  the  recognition  of  an  equality  of  status 
between  the  responsible  governments  of  the  Empire.  This 
equality  has  long  been  acknowledged  in  principle,  and 
found  its  adequate  expression  in  1917  in  the  creation,  or 
rather,  natural  coming  into  being,  of  an  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  as  an  instrument  for  evolving  a  common  Imperial 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
stitutional development  involved  in  the  establishment  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  system  was 
clearly  explained  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  a  speech  to  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1918. 

What  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council  is  as 
follows : 

A  very  great  step  in  the  constitutional  development 
of  the  Empire  was  taken  last  year  by  the  Prime  Minister 
when  he  summoned  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  We  meet  there  . 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  We  meet  there  as  Prime 
Ministers  of  self-governing  nations.  We  met  there  under 
the  leadership  and  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  After  all,  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  gentlemen,  the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  is  a  very  modern  organization.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  is  built  up  on  the  development  of  centuries, 
but  as  it  is  constituted  today,  both  in  territory  and  in  or- 
ganization, it  is  a  relatively  modern  affair.  Why,  it  is  only 
75  years  since  Responsible  Government  was  granted  to 
Canada.  It  is  only  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  the 
first  experiment  in  Federal  Government, — in  a  Federal 
Constitution, — was  undertaken  in  this  Empire.  And  from 
that  we  went  on,  in  1871,  to  representation  in  negotiating 
our  commercial  treaties;  in  1878  to  complete  fiscal  auton- 
omy, and  after  that  to   complete  fiscal   control   and   the 


(7)     T  r;uote  the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Council  (peaking 
tn  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa. 


negotiations  of  our  own  treaties.  But  we  have  always 
lacked  the  full  status  of  nationhood  because  you  exercised 
here  [i.  e.,  in  England]  a  so-called  trusteeship  under 
which  you  undertook  to  deal  with  foreign  relations  on  our 
behalf,  and  sometimes  without  consulting  us  very  much 
Well,  that  day  has  gone  by.  We  come  here,  as  we  came 
last  year,  to  deal  with  all  these  matters,  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  his  colleagues. 

Every  Prime  Minister  who  sits  round  that  board  is 
responsible  to  his  own  Parliament  and  to  his  own  people; 
the  conclusions  of  the  War  Cabinet  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  different  nations  of  our  Im- 
perial Commonwealth.  Thus  each  dominion,  each  nation, 
retains  its  perfect  autonomy.  I  venture  to  believe,  and  I 
thus  expressed  myself  last  year,  that  in  this  may  be  found 
the  genesis  of  a  development  in  the  constitutional  relation 
of  the  Empire  which  will  form  the  basis  of  its  unity  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  General  Smuts, 
the  head  of  another  of  the  British  nations,  said  in  his 
Parliament : 

I  remember  when  the  report  of  our  National  Conven- 
tion was  made  I  made  the  statement  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  that  document  was  the  list  of  signatures 
at  the  end  of  it.  And  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  British  Dominions  signed  a  great  international  instru- 
ment, not  only  along  with  the  other  ministers  of  the  king, 
but  with  the  other  ministers  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world;  and  although  the  tremendous  importance  of  this 
great  act  has  not  been  fully  recognized,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  treaty  signed,  as  it  has  been  with  parties  to  it, 
not  only  representative  of  the  King  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  in  the  Dominions,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Brit- 
ish Dominions  did  not  fight  for  status.  They  went  to  war 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  their  common  interest  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  vindicating  the  great  principle  of  free 
human  government.  Not  only  has  victory  been  achieved 
for  the  objects  for  which  they  fought,  but  what  for  the 
British  Dominions  is  equally  precious— they  have  achieved 
international  recognition  of  their  status  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  a  large  sense  this  world  is  one  of 
small  nations  and  certainly  none  of  those  had  had  larger 
results  accruing  to  them  from  this  war  than  the  young 
nations  of  the  British  Empire.  They  have  deserved  this 
through  the  magnitude  of  their  efforts.  It  has  been  proved 
and  has  never  been  challenged  that  two  of  the  British 
Dominions — Canada  and  Australia — made  a  greater  war 
effort  than  any  other  powers  below  the  rank  of  first-class 
powers.  Their  achievements  have  been  outstanding  ones. 
Australia  alone  lost  more  than  the  U.  S.  A.  They  [i.  e., 
Canada  and  Australia]  have,  of  course,  lost  heavily;  they 
are  handicapped  with  enormous  debt;  but  they  have  at  any 
rate  emerged  with  victory,  honor  and  a  new  standing  in 
the  world,  in  that  they  are  internationally  recognized 
today.  No  wonder,  after  what  has  been  done,  their  great 
performance  all  through  the  war,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it,  that  the  other  powers  and  nations  of  the 
world  are  only  too  willing  to  welcome  and  recognize  them 
within  the  great  new  family.  It  took  some  time  for  the 
position  to  be  realized  at  Paris,  because  so  many  of  the 
powers  were  under  the  same  impression  which,  according 
to  the  debate  in  the  House  that  afternoon,  appeared  to 
exist  in  South  Africa,  viz.,  that  everything  seemed  to  be 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment. They  could  not  realize  the  new  situation  arising, 
and  that  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  being  one  central 
government,  consisted  of  a  large  league  of  free  states, 
free,  equal  and  working  together  for  the  great  ideals  of 
human  government.  It  was  difficult  to  make  people  realize 
this,  but  afterwards  they  fully  applauded  and  their  ap- 
proval was  given  as  embodied  in  this  international  docu- 
ment. 

Let  me  again  quote  Viscount  Milner: 

No  international  conference  is  really  complete  in  these 
days  unless  the  British  Dominions  are  represented.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  .  .  .  that  the  presence  of  Canada  and 
Australia  in  international  discussions  is  not  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  Chile  or  the  Argentine  .  .  . 
Bolivia  or  Paraguay" — and  I  add  "or  Nicaragua  or  Cuba, 
Panama  or  Hayti." 

All  these  changes  have  taken  place  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change  in  the  letter;  old  forms  continue,  old 
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names  persist,  old  ceremonies  survive— but  it  is  the 
glory  of  our  unwritten  constitution  that  we  build  more 
stately  mansions  on  the  old  foundations,  we  graft  new 
and  fruitful  ihootl  on  the  old  stock,  we  fill  with  a  new 
and  beautiful  life  the  old  ceremonies  and  forms. 

The  new  British  Empire  is  the  triumph  of  the  un- 
written constitution,  which  none  who  know  not  the 
virtues  of  an  unwritten  constitution  can  understand. 
No  people  but  the  English-speaking  Anglo-Saxon-Celt 
could  elaborate  or  even  conceive  of  such  a  scheme. 

Legislation  there  must  be  to  make  the  form  in 
some  degree  accord  with  the  fact.  In  a  few  months 
or  years,  there  will  be  a  Convention  or  Conference  of 
statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  far-flung  British  world, 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  frame  a  Constitution  that  all 
may  read,  with  word  married  to  fact.  We  are,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  members  of  a  British  League  of 
Nations  inside  the  Empire  in  a  separate,  distinct  and 
intimate  relationship  of  our  own  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  other  Dominions. 

That  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  our 
absolute  right  to  sit  as  a  separate  member  in  interna- 
tional conferences  by  the  side  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
backing  her  when  we  so  decide  and  opposing  her  (as 
we  have  done  already  more  than  once)  when  we  judge 
it  proper  so  to  do." 

There  are  those  who  see  or  affect  to  see  in  this  a 
deep-laid  scheme  to  give  Britain  an  advantage  over 
other  nations.  There  is  no  scheme,  no  plot ;  it  was  not 
the  United  Kingdom  who  desired  the  presence  of  the 
Dominions  at  the  Treaty  Council  table  and  in  the 
League  of  Nations — the  Dominions  themselves  de- 
manded it  as  a  right  and  as  in  accord  with  the  fact.  I 
more  than  doubt  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  receive 
any  advantage  from  their  presence  at  either — so  far 
the  evidence  is  the  other  way.  Ask  Japan  how  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Australia  affected  her 
aspirations  after  the  United  States  had  shown  herself 
complaisant.  Ask  some  of  the  European  countries  what 
they  think  of  Canada's  stand  concerning  natural  re- 
sources; nay,  ask  the  British  statesmen  themselves, 
what  they  think  of  Canada's  demand  for  the  excision 
of  Article  X,  which  we  protested  against  in  the  begin- 
ning, protested  against  again  at  Geneva,  and  which  we 
will  continue  to  protest  against  until  it  disappears. 

However  that  may  be,  in  the  absence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions  there  can  be  no  really  international 
conference,  and  we  will  not,  to  please  any  nation, 
change  our  attitude.  We  will  not  go  back  to  the  colo- 
nial status,  and  to  give  up  our  flag  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay — we  will  not  pay  it.  If  any  other  nation  stay 
out  of  the  League,  that  is  its  business,  not  ours ;  we  do 
not  criticize  or  complain ;  we  stand  four  square,  we  are 
in  and  we  stay  in. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  have  an  Am- 
bassador at  Washington.  The  official  statement  reads 
thus: 

As  a  result  of  recent  discussions,  an  arrangement  has 
been  concluded  between  the  British  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments to  provide  more  complete  representation  of  Cana- 
dian interests  at  Washington  than  has  hitherto  existed. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  agreed  that  His  Majesty,  on  the 
advice  of  his  Canadian  Ministers,  shall  appoint  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  who  will  have  charge  of  Canadian  affairs 
and  will  at  all  times  be  the  ordinary  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  the  United  States  Government  in  matters  of 


(8)     The  expression  "British  Dominions"  has  taken  on  a  new  and 

Serminent  connotation.  It  no  longer  means  territory  under  the 
'•minion  of  the  British  Isles;  it  means  Dominions  possessed  by  the 
British  people  within  their  borders ;  no  adjunct  to  any  other  people, 
British  or  foreign. 


purely  Canadian  concern,  acting  upon  instructions  from 
and  reporting  direct  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister will  take  charge  of  the  whole  Embassy  and  of  the 
representation  of  Imperial  as  well  as  Canadian  interests. 
He  will  be  accredited  by  His  Majesty  to  the  President 
with  necessary  powers  for  the  purpose.  This  new  arrange- 
ment will  not  denote  any  departure  either  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  or  the  Canadian  Government  from 
the  principle  of  the  diplomatic  unity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

The  need  for  this  important  step  has  been  fully  real- 
ized by  both  Governments  for  some  time.  For  a  good 
many  years  there  has  been  direct  communication  between 
Ottawa  and  Washington,  but  the  constantly  increasing  im- 
portance of  Canadian  interests  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  apparent  that  in  addition  Canada  should  be  repre- 
sented there  in  some  distinctive  manner,  for  this  would 
doubtless  tend  to  expedite  negotiations  and,  naturally, 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  Canadian  conditions  would 
promote  good  understanding. 

In  view  of  the  peculiarly  close  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  confidently  expected  as  well  that  this 
new  step  will  have  the  desirable  result  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  many  articles  in  the  American  Press 
concerning  this  proposed  movement;  and  I  have  not 
yet  seen  one  adverse  comment.  Even  those  papers 
which  approved  the  Senate's  reservation  that  Canada 
should  not  be  admitted  on  a  par  with  Hayti  in  a  League 
of  Nations,  approved  the  project  whereby  Canada  as- 
serted her  nationhood.  This  project  hangs  fire  for  the 
present  for  various  reasons,  but  it  will  in  any  case  be 
a  Canadian  question  for  Canadians  to  decide  as  they 
think  wise.  Moreover  it  is  but  putting  in  regular  form 
what  has  (so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned)  long  been 
the  practice. 

We  made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
in  1903  and  1905  for  a  Joint  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  deal  with  International  waters ;  in  1909  we  made  a 
Treaty  for  the  present  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. After  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
in  1866,  we  many  times  sent  envoys  from  Canada  to 
Washington  to  obtain  if  possible  a  new  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  and  when  the  time  seemed  auspicious  in  1911, 
we  sent  representatives — Ambassadors  in  all  but  name 
— to  negotiate  a  new  Treaty.  We  in  fact  deal  and 
have  for  years  dealt  directly  with  the  American  au- 
thorities and  the  new  scheme  is  but  a  change  in  form. 
Of  the  future,  no  man  may  speak  with  absolute 
certainty — but  unless  all  signs  fail,  Canada  will  remain 
within  the  Empire  but  governing  her  own  affairs  and 
her  own  destiny.  It  seems  probable  that  there  will  be 
an  immense  influx  into  Canada  from  the  British  Isles, 
but  as  in  the  past  those  who  were  discontented  and 
even  disloyal  in  the  lands  across  the  sea  have  by  asso- 
ciation with  older  Canadians  become  the  most  enthusi- 
astically British  and  loyal  to  British  connection,  the 
same  happy  result  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future.9 

(9)  Since  the  above  was  written  an  official  statement  by  the 
present  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
has  come  to  hand:  "Addressing  an  English-speaking  union  farewell  to 
Lord  Reading,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India,  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  so 
far  as  the  Dominions  and  the  British  Empire  were  concerned  the  new 
principle  developing  was  the  common  consultation  among  members  of 
the  British  Empire  regarding  difficulties  of  any  one  of  them.  No 
decision  concerning  the  status  of  one  nation  of  the  Empire  could  be 
taken  in  a  final  way  without  consultation  between  the  whole  body  ot 
the  Empire.  The  Dominions  would  share  with  the  Motherland  in  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  great  dominant  questions  and  decisions 
which  affected   the  common   fortunes   of  the   whole  body. 

"The  principle,  Mr.  Churchill  said,  might  be  found  to  have  its 
usefulness  in  relation  to  parts  of  the  Empire  as  far  apart  and  widely 
different  as  Ireland  and  Egypt.  'We  all  know  how  great  the  difficul- 
ties are  and  the  need  for  unity  to  solve  our  problem.  I  am  hopelul 
and  confident  that  in  a  few  years  our  present  difficulties  in  Ireland 
and  Egypt  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  nations  which  are 
now  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  supreme  cause  the 
English-speaking  union  has  at  heart  may  be  found  managing  their  own 
affairs,     unfolding     their    own     destinies  _peaceful_ly    and     prosperously 


within   the  elastic  circle  of  the  British  Empire.' ' 


THE  STATUS  OF  CANADA 


Constitutional    Evolution   of    Our    Neighbor    from    Colony    to     Position    of     Nation     and 

Coequal    Member   of  British  Empire 

By  The  Honourable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  Etc. 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 

THE  reign  of  George  II  went  out  in  a  blaze  of 
glory ;  Quebec  fell  before  the  conquering  arms  of 
Britain  in  1759  as  did  Guadeloupe.  All  Canada 
became  British  territory  by  the  capitulation  of  Mont- 
real in  1760  by  Vandreuil.  Peace  was  in  the  air,  the 
young  King  George  III  was  known  to  be  a  devoutly 
pious  man  and  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  and  all  states- 
men turned  their  minds  to  the  terms  to  be  imposed 
upon  France  and  the  territory  to  be  retained.  William 
Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  whose  eloquence  Walpole  once 
feared  more  than  another  man's  sword,  but  who  now 
was  an  almost  extinct  volcano,  inspired  if  he  did  not 
write  a  "Letter  to  Two  Great  Men  [Pitt  and  New- 
castle] on  the  Prospect  of  Peace  and  on  the  Terms," 
in  which  the  retention  by  Britain  of  Canada  rather 
than  of  the  island  in  the  West  Indies  was  advocated. 
This  Letter  was  answered ;  and  much  discussion,  pub- 
lic and  private,  ensued.  Guadeloupe  seemed  to  be 
carrying  the  day — for  did  she  not  produce  £300,000 
sterling  worth  of  sugar  annually  while  Canada  was  but 
"a  few  arpents  of  snow"? — when  a  new  and  doughty 
champion  threw  himself  upon  the  field.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Agent  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  for  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  published  (1760)  his  cele- 
brated "Canada  Pamphlet"1,  which  set  out  so  cogently 
the  indisputable  facts,  and  argued  with  such  sound 
logic  and  clear  common  sense,  that  the  scale  was 
turned ;  and  when  the  time  came  three  years  later  for 
a  treaty  of  Peace  to  be  signed,  Guadeloupe  was  re- 
turned, to  become  intermittently  and  at  length  perma- 
nently French,  and  Canada  remained  British,  thereby 
making  possible  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
a  few  years  later.2 

Now,  who  would  compare  Guadeloupe  to  Canada? 

This  tremendous  change  in  five  generations  in  the 
physical  status  of  Canada  is  outdone  by  the  change  in 
the  same  brief  time. — as  nations  go, — in  her  political 
status.  In  1763,  King  George  III,  under  his  Common 
Law  right  over  conquered  and  ceded  territory,  gave 
his  Governor  at  Quebec,  Royal  Instructions  how  to 
act ;  by  his  Royal  Proclamation,  he  directed  what 
laws  should  govern  without  allowing  Canadians  a 
word.  Now,  Canada  enacts  her  own  laws,  decides  her 
own  fiscal  and  other  policies,  without  interference  of 
King  or  British  Minister.  As  a  great  English  States- 
man has  recently  said: 

The  relations  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  ('in- 
cluding Canada)  to  the  Mother  Country  have  for  years 
been  undergoing  a  great  change,  a  transformation  which 


(1)  The  title  is  "The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  considered  with 
regard  to  her  Colonies,  etc."  The  pamphlet  is  exceedingly  rare 
(my  own  copy  cost  me  £8).  A  second  edition  was  printed  in  1761 
for  Becket,  with  slight  changes:  it  is  also  very  rare.  The  pamphlet 
will  he  found  printed  in  "The  Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin"  in  3  vols., 
printed  for  Longman.  Hurst,  Rees  and  Onoe,  Paternoster  Row,  Lon- 
don.  \\   1).      Vol.   3.  pp.   89,  »qq. 

(2)  Whether  Franklin  had  any  arrirre  pensee  in  this  pamphlet 
we  cannot  be  -Hire.  That  the  independence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
was  likely  to  follow  the  acquisition  of  Canada  should  have  been  but 
apparently  was  not  foreseen  by  the  British  statesmen  who  ignored 
the   p'ain   and   emphatic   warnings   of  Vergennes   in    that   sense. 

<3J      The     Right    Honourable    Viscount    Milner.    Secretary    of    State  ' 

ii    "The    British    Dominion!    Yr  ir    Hook.    K120,"   pp.    13 

sqq.       He  qocs  on  to  say — and  who  may  deny   it?:  "They   have  played 

in    ihii    wnr   as    big    a    part   as    any    but    the    greatest    powers   and    are 

*o   look    forward   to  a  future  in   which    they   will   themselves  be 

great   powers"— and    they   do. 


is  almost  completed.     They  are  no  longer  Colonies,  but 
Nations,  intensely  conscious  of  their  nationhood.3 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  trace  in  outline 
the  course  of  evolution  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  pres- 
ent political  status  of  Canada.  No  attempt  can  be 
made  to  go  into  detail;  moreover  the  story  of  one 
Province  must  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  of  the  others, 
for  they  agree  in  the  main.4  Let  us  speak  of  Upper 
Canada,  Ontario. 

Upper  Canada  had  as  its  first  settlers  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  Americans  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 
who,  like  their  prototypes,  the  Cavaliers  of  the  times 
of  Charles  I,  the  Jacobites  of  the  times  of  James  II, 
held  their  allegiance  as  a  sacred  treasure.  They  were 
not  slaves,  they  felt,  many  of  them,  that  the  Colonists 
were  not  enjoying  the  rights  of  free  born  Englishmen, 
but  they  believed  that  these  rights  could  and  would  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means. 
.   .   .   They  who  loved 

The  cause  that  had  been  lost— and  kept  their  faith 
To  England's  crown,  and  scorned  an  alien  name, 
Passed  into  exile;  leaving  all  behind 
Except  their  honor   .   .   . 
Not  drooping  like  poor  fugitives,  they  came 
In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 
But  full  of  heart  and  hope,  with  head  erect 
And  fearless  eye,  victorious  in  defeat ; 
With  thousand  toils  they  forced  their  devious  way 
Through  the  great  wilderness  of  silent  woods 
That  gloomed  o'er  lake  and  stream,  till  higher  rose 
The  Northern  Star  above  the  broad  domain 
Of  half  a  continent,  still  theirs  to  hold, 
Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own, 
Their  own  and  England's  till  the  end  of  time. 
But    they    had    the    instinct    of    self-government 
strongly  developed.    These  two  principles,  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  brought  with  them  into  this  Prov- 
ince:   "We  will  never  give  up  the  old  Flag,"  but  "We 
must  and  will  govern  ourselves" ;  and  these  two  prin- 
ciples are  today  in  as  vigorous  life  and  effective  ac- 
tivity as  a  century  ago.    They  will  be  found  to  be  the 
guiding  principles  of  our  whole  national  being.    For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  pioneers  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed them  were  too  much  engrossed  in  clearing  the 
forest,  making  a  home  and  a  living  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  upon  them,  making  possible  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  life  for  their  children,  to  trouble 
much  about  the  government  of  the  Province  at  large 
(full  municipal  government  was  provided  for  in  local 
affairs  very  early).     Moreover  the  Mother   Country 
paid  all  the  expense  of  protection  and  government  of 
the  Colony — her  Governor  and  his  Council,  the  Judges, 
Sheriffs,    Seurveyors,   Law   Officers — and   the   people 
were  not  called  on  to  pay  anything  but  for  local  pur- 
poses (except  the  few  shillings  the  legislators  got  for 
their  "wages"). 

In  1816,  however,  it  was  determined  that  the 
Province  should  help  to  pay  her  own  way.  Now  the 
people's  money  was  to  be  spent ;  and  naturally  the 
people  desired  to  have  a  say  in  not  only  how  it  should 

(4)  Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario,  was  settled  much  as  were 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  and  her 
constitutional  history  fairly  parallels  theirs.  Lower  Canada,  now 
Quebec,  is  quite  different  in  population  but  her  constitutional  history 
is  mutatis  mutandis  not  very  different  from  that  of  Upper  Canada. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Journal  issued  by  the  American   Bar  Association,  June.  l'lai) 


be  spent  but  who  should  spend  it.  The  Englishman's 
money,  the  Canadian  was  quite  willing  to  allow  to  be 
spent  by  those  selected  by  an  English  Governor—his 
own.  he  wanted  a  say  in.  An  agitation  began  looking 
toward  making  the  executive  officers  responsible  to 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly.4 The  Governor  was  an  Imperial  officer  sent 
to  the  Province  for  a  few  years  and  necessarily  unac- 
quainted personally  with  its  needs;  his  Executive 
Council  were  selected  by  himself,  were  responsible 
only  to  him,  as  he  to  the  Colonial  authorities  at  West- 
minster, nominally  "the  King" ;  they  were  really  a  per- 
manent set  of  officials  closely  connected  by  blood,  mar- 
riage or  social  ties,  a  "Family  Compact,"  tending  to 
become  more  and  more  exclusive;  they  reported  the 
state  and  needs  of  the  Province  to  the  Governor  nat- 
urally from  their  own  point  of  view  and  he  to  the 
Home  Government,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
both  Governor  and  (especially)  the  Home  Govern- 
ment were  grossly  misled.  The  claims  of  the  people 
were,  of  course,  resisted  by  the  official  class  and  at 
length  in  1837  there  was  open  rebellion.  This  for  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Canadians  was  going  too  far; 

the  land  was 

Theirs  to  hold 
Defend  and  keep  forever  as  their  own. 
Their  own  and  England's  till  the  end  of  time. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  sent  every  British  soldier  to 
Lower  Canada  to  help  to  suppress  the  rebellion  there ; 
Upper  Canadians  put  down  the  Rebellion  in  Upper 
Canada  themselves. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  Rebellion  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  authorities  in  London;  it  showed 
that  all  was  not  right,  that  Canadians  had  not  the 
"rights  of  free-born  Englishmen."  A  very  great 
statesman,  Lord  Durham,  was  sent  out  to  make  a 
personal  investigation  on  the  spot,  irrespective  of  the 
more  or  less  misleading  reports  of  the  Governors. 
He  did  so,  and  as  a  result  the  two  Canadas  were 
united  in  1840-1  and  substantial  Responsible  Govern- 
ment was  granted.  Thereafter  the  executive  officers 
nominally  selected  by  the  Governor  were,  in  fact,  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly ;  so  soon  as  the  "Ministry"  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  they  must 
give  place  to  others. 

While  full  power  was  given  to  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  internal  matters  affecting  Canada  alone, 
there  was  for  a  time  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Authorities  to  interfere  in  matters  of  tariff,  to 
question  and  object  to  customs  duties  affecting  British 
manufactures.  In  1859  this  came  to  a  "showdown." 
Gait,  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister,  plainly  said  to 
the  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  who  was  insisting 
upon  a  reduction  of  customs  upon  certain  British 
goods :  "We  are  responsible  to  the  people  of  Canada ; 
if  you  insist  on  your  demand  you  ask  us  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  Britain;  we  refuse" — and  the 
matter  dropped  for  the  time. 

The  Confederation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
in  1867  of  four  Provinces  and  the  addition  of  others 
made  no  material  change  in  the  status  of  Canada  con- 
stitutionally— Responsible  Government  and  complete 
control  of  her  own  country  continued. 

In  1867  came  the  last  clash  as  to  customs.  When 
by  the  "National  Policy"  the  customs  duties  were 
largely  increased  to  protect  Canadian  manufacturers, 

(5)  There  had  been  sporadic  and  unconnected  movements  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  before  this  time,  e.  r..  those  of  Mr. 
Justice  Thorpe  and  others  in   1806. 


British  manufacturers  were  hard  hit — there  were 
many  and  bitter  cries;  many  were  the  vaticinations 
that  this  measure  would  be  fatal  to  British  connection. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister, 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "So  much  the  worse  for  Brit- 
ish connection" — a  renewal  of  the  Declaration  of 
Tariff  Independence  of  Sir  Alexander  Gait  a  score  of 
years  before.  We  have  had  no  more  trouble  over  the 
matter. 

Thus  far  Canada  had  obtained  full  control  over 
her  own  country  both  internally  and  in  tariff  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  1887,  another  step  forward  was  made:  there 
was  held  the  first  Colonial  Conference  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions,  to  confer  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  British  world.  It  was  the  day 
of  small  things,  but  one  statesman  at  least  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  gathering.  Lord  Salis- 
bury said: — 

We  all  feel  the  gravity  and  importance  of  this  occa- 
sion. The  decisions  of  this  Conference  may  not  be,  for 
the  moment,  of  vital  importance;  the  business  may  seem 
prosaic,  and  may  not  issue  in  any  great  results  at  the 
moment.  But  we  are  all  sensible  that  this  meeting  is  the 
beginning  of  a  state  of  things  which  is  to  have  great 
results  in  the  future.  It  will  be  the  parent  of  a  long 
progeniture,  and  distant  councils  of  the  Empire  may,  in 
some  far-off  time,  look  back  to  the  meeting  in  this  room 
as  the  root  from  which  all  their  greatness  and  all  their 
beneficence  sprang. 

From  and  after  1887,  Canada  not  only  was  in  full 
control  of  her  own  affairs,  but  she  advised  on  matters 
affecting  the  whole  Empire. 

In  1897,  another  step  forward  was  made :  Canada 
proposed  to  give  British  goods  a  preference  by  re- 
ducing the  customs  dues  below  those  of  goods  of  other 
origin.  Germany  and  Belgium  protested;  they  had 
treaties  with  Britain  entitling  them  to  as  favorable  a 
tariff  as  any  other  country  in  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies. Canada  was, — and,  for  that  matter,  is, — in  the 
theory  of  international  law,  a  Dependency  of  Britain ; 
Germany  and  Belgium  were  technically  right,  and 
their  right  was  acknowledged  by  Canada.  But  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Colonial  Conference  in  1897,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  our  Prime  Minister,  insisted  that  the 
obnoxious  treaties  should  be  denounced,  and  denounced 
they  were;  whereupon  the  "British  Preference"  be- 
came a  fact.6 

Canada  thus  passed  beyond  her  former  limits ;  not 
only  did  she  frame  her  own  tariff,  she  caused  the 
Mother  Country  to  change  her  tariff  treaty  arrange- 
ments. 

In  1907,  the  Colonial  Conference  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  seen  and  felt  that  the  word  "Colonial"  was  a 
misnomer;  the  status  of  Colony  was  outgrown,  the 
Dominions  were  self-governing  in  fact  whatever  the 
form.  Consequently  there  was  formed  a  new  body 
under  the  following  resolution: 

That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a 
conference,  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held 
every  four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest 
may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's 
Government  and  His  Governments  of  the  Self -Governing 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
ex-officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  will  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will 
be  ex-officio  member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President.     He  will  arrange 

(6)  To  finish  this  story.  Cermany  placed  a  s\irtax  on  Canadian 
goods  by  way  of  revenge.  Canada  promptly  retaliated  and  Germany 
came  down. 


for  such  Imperial  Conference  after  communication  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Dominions. 

Then  came  the  War,  and  Germany  made  that 
assault  upon  innocent  Belgium  so  long  preparing  and 
at  last  thought  certain  of  success.  Canada  did  not 
delay  a  minute — the  Atlantic  cable  carried  the  mes- 
sage, "The  last  man  and  the  last  dollar." 

Canada  raised  her  own  forces,  equipped  them 
with  Canadian  guns,  Canadian  munitions,  cared  for 
them  and  pays  the  pensions  of  survivor  and  widow  and 
child  of  the  honored  dead.  Sixty  thousand  Canadian 
dead  and  three  times  as  many  wounded  prove  how 
Canada  acquitted  herself.  England  could  not  call 
upon  us  for  a  soldier,  a  ship,  an  ounce  of  sup- 
plies, a  cent  of  money;  nor  did  we  fight  for  England. 
We  poured  out  our  money  like  water,  our  men  died  in 
tens  of  thousands  for  a  struggle  we  call  our  own,  be- 
cause we  believed  and  believe  it  to  be  for  humanity  at 
large  and  for  our  own  chosen  form  of  civilization. 
And  Britain  knows.  Since  the  War  began,  no  respon- 
sible British  statesman  has  ever  spoken  of  Canada  as 
a  Colony. 

Canadians  were  dying  by  thousands  and  it  was 
felt  that  Canada  should  have  some  say  in  the  conduct 
of  the  War.    And  this  is  what  was  done  :7 

In  1917  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  called 
together  the  ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  for 
consultation  on  vital  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  They  met  as  equals  as  Prime 
Ministers  of  the  nations  of  the  Empire,  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  concern  to  the  whole  Empire.  Great  Britain 
recognized  that,  with  the  growth  of  power  and  influence 
of  the  Dominions,  the  time  had  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  should  frankly  recognize  that  the 
Dominions  had  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  states  dependent 
upon  the  Mother  Country,  and  had  become  sister  Nations, 
standing  on  an  equality  with  the  Mother  Country. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  is  a  Canadian  over- 
strong  statement  of  the  situation,  let  us  see  what  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  itself  says  in  the  Official  Report 
for  1918: 

The  common  effort  and  sacrifice  in  the  war  have  in- 
evitably led  to  the  recognition  of  an  equality  of  status 
between  the  responsible  governments  of  the  Empire.  This 
equality  has  long  been  acknowledged  in  principle,  and 
found  its  adequate  expression  in  1917  in  the  creation,  or 
rather,  natural  coming  into  being,  of  an  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  as  an  instrument  for  evolving  a  common  Imperial 
policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
stitutional development  involved  in  the  establishment  as  a 
permanent  institution  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  system  was 
clearly  explained  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  a  speech  to  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1918. 

What  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert  Borden, 
said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Council  is  as 
follows: 

A  very  great  step  in  the  constitutional  development 
of  the  Empire  was  taken  last  year  by  the  Prime  Minister 
when  he  summoned  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet.  We  meet  there 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  We  meet  there  as  Prime 
Ministers  of  self-governing  nations.  We  met  there  under 
the  leadership  and  the  presidency  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  After  all,  my  Lord  Chancellor 
and  gentlemen,  the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted,  is  a  very  modern  organization.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  is  built  up  on  the  development  of  centuries, 
but  as  it  is  constituted  today,  both  in  territory  and  in  or- 
ganization, it  is  a  relatively  modern  affair.  Why,  it  is  only 
75  years  since  Responsible  Government  was  granted  to 
Canada.  It  is  only  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  the 
first  experiment  in  Federal  Government, — in  a  Federal 
Constitution. — was  undertaken  in  this  Empire.  And  from 
that  we  went  on.  in  1871,  to  representation  in  negotiating 
our  commercial  treaties;  in  1878  to  complete  fiscal  auton- 
omy,  and   after   that   to   complete   fiscal   control    and   the 


(7)      1    <iun!e  thr  word*  of  the   President  of  the  Council   speaking 
in  his   place   in    the   House   of   Commons  at    Ottawa. 


negotiations  of  our  own  treaties.  But  we  have  always 
lacked  the  full  status  of  nationhood  because  you  exercised 
here  [i.  e.,  in  England]  a  so-called  trusteeship  under 
which  you  undertook  to  deal  with  foreign  relations  on  our 
behalf,  and  sometimes  without  consulting  us  very  much. 
Well,  that  day  has  gone  by.  We  come  here,  as  we  came 
last  year,  to  deal  with  all  these  matters,  upon  terms  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  his  colleagues. 

Every  Prime  Minister  who  sits  round  that  board  is 
responsible  to  his  own  Parliament  and  to  his  own  people; 
the  conclusions  of  the  War  Cabinet  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  the  Parliaments  of  the  different  nations  of  our  Im- 
perial Commonwealth.  Thus  each  dominion,  each  nation, 
retains  its  perfect  autonomy.  I  venture  to  believe,  and  I 
thus  expressed  myself  last  year,  that  in  this  may  be  found 
the  genesis  of  a  development  in  the  constitutional  relation 
of  the  Empire  which  will  form  the  basis  of  its  unity  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  General  Smuts, 
the  head  of  another  of  the  British  nations,  said  in  his 
Parliament : 

I  remember  when  the  report  of  our  National  Conven- 
tion was  made  I  made  the  statement  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  that  document  was  the  list  of  signatures 
at  the  end  of  it.  And  it  is  very  much  the  same  with  re- 
gard to  the  Peace  Treaty.  For  the  first  time  in  history 
the  British  Dominions  signed  a  great  international  instru- 
ment, not  only  along  with  the  other  ministers  of  the  king, 
but  with  the  other  ministers  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world;  and  although  the  tremendous  importance  of  this 
great  act  has  not  been  fully  recognized,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  treaty  signed,  as  it  has  been  with  parties  to  it, 
not  only  representative  of  the  King  in  the  British  Isles, 
but  in  the  Dominions,  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Brit- 
ish Dominions  did  not  fight  for  status.  They  went  to  war 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  their  common  interest  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  vindicating  the  great  principle  of  free 
human  government.  Not  only  has  victory  been  achieved 
for  the  objects  for  which  they  fought,  but  what  for  the 
British  Dominions  is  equally  precious — they  have  achieved " 
international  recognition  of  their  status  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  a  large  sense  this  world  is  one  of 
small  nations  and  certainly  none  of  those  had  had  larger 
results  accruing  to  them  from  this  war  than  the  young 
nations  of  the  British  Empire.  They  have  deserved  this 
through  the  magnitude  of  their  efforts.  It  has  been  proved 
and  has  never  been  challenged  that  two  of  the  British 
Dominions — Canada  and  Australia — made  a  greater  war 
effort  than  any  other  powers  below  the  rank  of  first-class 
powers.  Their  achievements  have  been  outstanding  ones. 
Australia  alone  lost  more  than  the  U.  S.  A.  They  [i.  e., 
Canada  and  Australia]  have,  of  course,  lost  heavily;  they 
are  handicapped  with  enormous  debt ;  but  they  have  at  any 
rate  emerged  with  victory,  honor  and  a  new  standing  in 
the  world,  in  that  they  are  internationally  recognized 
today.  No  wonder,  after  what  has  been  done,  their  great 
performance  all  through  the  war,  and  especially  towards 
the  end  of  it,  that  the  other  powers  and  nations  of  the 
world  arc  only  too  willing  to  welcome  and  recognize  them 
within  the  great  new  family.  It  took  some  time  for  the 
position  to  be  realized  at  Paris,  because  so  many  of  the 
powers  were  under  the  same  impression  which,  according 
to  the  debate  in  the  House  that  afternoon,  appeared  to 
exist  in  South  Africa,  viz.,  that  everything  seemed  to  be 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment. They  could  not  realize  the  new  situation  arising, 
and  that  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  being  one  central 
government,  consisted  of  a  large  league  of  free  states, 
free,  equal  and  working  together  for  the  great  ideals  of 
human  government.  It  was  difficult  to  make  people  realize 
this,  but  afterwards  they  fully  applauded  and  their  ap- 
proval was  given  as  embodied  in  this  international  docu- 
ment. 

Let  me  again  quote  Viscount  Milner: 

No  international  conference  is  really  complete  in  these 
days  unless  the  British  Dominions  are  represented.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  .  .  .  that  the  presence  of  Canada  and 
Australia  in  international  discussions  is  not  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  Chile  or  the  Argentine  .  .  . 
Bolivia  or  Paraguay" — and  I  add  "or  Nicaragua  or  Cuba, 
Panama  or  Hayti." 

All  these  changes  have  taken  place  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change  in  the  letter;  old  forms  continue,  old 


names  persist,  old  ceremonies  survive— but  it  is  the 
glory  Of  our  unwritten  constitution  that  we  build  more 
stately  mansions  on  the  old  foundations,  we  graft  new 
and  fruitful  shoots  on  the  old  stock,  we  fill  with  a  new 
ami  beautiful  life  the  old  ceremonies  and  forms. 

The  new  British  Empire  is  the  triumph  of  the  un- 
written constitution,  which  none  who  know  not  the 
virtues  of  an  unwritten  constitution  can  understand. 
No  people  but  the  English-speaking  Anglo-Saxon-Celt 
could  elaborate  or  even  conceive  of  such  a  scheme. 

Legislation  there  must  be  to  make  the  form  in 
some  degree  accord  with  the  fact.  In  a  few  months 
or  vears  there  will  be  a  Convention  or  Conference  of 
statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the  far-flung  British  world 
whose  task  it  will  be  to  frame  a  Constitution  that  all 
may  read,  with  word  married  to  fact.  We  are,  and 
we  intend  to  continue  members  of  a  British  League  of 
Nations  inside  the  Empire  in  a  separate,  distinct  and 
intimate  relationship  of  our  own  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  other  Dominions. 

That  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  our 
absolute  right  to  sit  as  a  separate  member  ia  interna- 
tional conferences  by  the  side  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
backing  her  when  we  so  decide  and  opposing  her  (as 
we  have  done  already  more  than  once)  when  we  judge 
it  proper  so  to  do.8  . 

There  are  those  who  see  or  affect  to  see  in  this  a 
deep-laid  scheme  to  give  Britain  an  advantage  over 
other  nations.  There  is  no  scheme,  no  plot ;  it  was  not 
the  United  Kingdom  who  desired  the  presence  of  the 
Dominions  at  the  Treaty  Council  table  and  in  the 
League  of  Nations— the  Dominions  themselves  de- 
manded it  as  a  right  and  as  in  accord  with  the  fact.  I 
more  than  doubt  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  receive 
any  advantage  from  their  presence  at  either— so  far 
the  evidence  is  the  other  way.  Ask  Japan  how  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hughes  of  Australia  affected  her 
aspirations  after  the  United  States  had  shown  herself 
complaisant.  Ask  some  of  the  European  countries  what 
they  think  of  Canada's  stand  concerning  natural  re- 
sources; nay,  ask  the  British  statesmen  themselves, 
what  they  think  of  Canada's  demand  for  the  excision 
of  Article  X,  which  we  protested  against  in  the  begin- 
ning, protested  against  again  at  Geneva,  and  which  we 
will  continue  to  protest  against  until  it  disappears. 

1  low  ever  that  may  be,  in  the  absence  of  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions  there  can  be  no  really  international 
conference,  and  we  will  not,  to  please  any  nation, 
change  our  attitude.  We  will  not  go  back  to  the  colo- 
nial status,  and  to  give  up  our  flag  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay — we  will  not  pay  it.  If  any  other  nation  stay 
out  of  the  League,  that  is  its  business,  not  ours ;  we  do 
not  criticize  or  complain ;  we  stand  four  square,  we  are 
in  and  we  stay  in. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  have  an  Am- 
l>as--ador  at  Washington.  The  official  statement  reads 
thus: 

As  a  result  of  recent  discussions,  an  arrangement  has 
been  concluded  between  the  British  and  Canadian  Govern- 
ments to  provide  more  complete  representation  of  Cana- 
dian interests  at  Washington  than  has  hitherto  existed. 
Accordingly  it  has  been  agreed  that  His  Majesty,  on  the 
advice  of  his  Canadian  Ministers,  shall  appoint  a  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  who  will  have  charge  of  Canadian  affairs 
and  will  at  all  times  be  the  ordinary  channel  of  communi-  . 
cation  with  the  United  States  Government  in  matters  of 


(8)  The  expression  "British  Dominions"  lias  taken  on  a  new  and 
permanent  connotation.  It  no  longer  means  t  territory  under  the 
dominion  of  the  British  Isles;  it  means  Dominions  possessed  by  the 
British  peoole  within  their  borders;  no  adjunct  to  any  other  people, 
British   or  foreign. 


purely  Canadian  concern,  acting  upon  instructions  from 
and  reporting  direct  to  the  Canadian  Government. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  the  Canadian  Min- 
ister will  take  charge  of  the  whole  Embassy  and  of  the 
representation  of  Imperial  as  well  as  Canadian  interests. 
He  will  be  accredited  by  His  Majesty  to  the  President 
with  necessary  powers  for  the  purpose.  This  new  arrange- 
ment will  not  denote  any  departure  cither  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  or  the  Canadian  Government  from 
the  principle  of  the  diplomatic  unity  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

The  need  for  this  important  step  has  been  fully  real- 
ized by  both  Governments  for  some  time.  For  a  good 
many  years  there  has  been  direct  communication  between 
Ottawa  and  Washington,  but  the  constantly  increasing  im- 
portance of  Canadian  interests  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  apparent  that  in  addition  Canada  should  be  repre- 
sented there  in  some  distinctive  manner,  for  this  would 
doubtless  tend  to  expedite  negotiations  and,  naturally, 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  Canadian  conditions  would 
promote  good  understanding. 

In  view  of  the  peculiarly  close  relations  that  have 
existed  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  those  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  confidently  expected  as  well  that  this 
new  step  will  have  the  desirable  result  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  and  co-operation  be- 
tween the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  many  articles  in  the  American  Press 
concerning  this  proposed  movement;  and  I  have  not 
yet  seen  one  adverse  comment.  Even  those  papers 
which  approved  the  Senate's  reservation  that  Canada 
should  not  be  admitted  on  a  par  with  Hayti  in  a  League 
of  Nations,  approved  the  project  whereby  Canada  as- 
serted her  nationhood.  This  project  hangs  fire  for  the 
present  for  various  reasons,  but  it  will  in  any  case  be 
a  Canadian  question  for  Canadians  to  decide  as  they 
think  wise.  Moreover  it  is  but  putting  in  regular  form 
what  has  (so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned)  long  been 
the  practice. 

We  made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
in  1903  and  1905  for  a  Joint  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  deal  with  International  waters ;  in  1909  we  made  a 
Treaty  for  the  present  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion. After  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
in  1866,  we  many  times  sent  envoys  from  Canada  to 
Washington  to  obtain  if  possible  a  new  Reciprocity 
Treaty,  and  when  the  time  seemed  auspicious  in  1911, 
we  sent  representatives — Ambassadors  in  all  but  name 
— to  negotiate  a  new  Treaty.  We  in  fact  deal  and 
have  for  years  dealt  directly  with  the  American  au- 
thorities and  the  new  scheme  is  but  a  change  in  form. 
Of  the  future,  no  man  may  speak  with  absolute 
certainty — but  unless  all  signs  fail,  Canada  will  remain 
within  the  Empire  but  governing  her  own  affairs  and 
her  own  destiny.  It  seems  probable  that  there  will  be 
an  immense  influx  into  Canada  from  the  British  Isles, 
but  as  in  the  past  those  who  were  discontented  and 
even  disloyal  in  the  lands  across  the  sea  have  by  asso- 
ciation with  older  Canadians  become  the  most  enthusi- 
astically British  and  loyal  to  British  connection,  the 
same  happy  result  is  to  be  expected  in  the  future." 

(9)  Since  the  above  was  written  an  official  statement  by  the 
present  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Spencer  Churchill 
has  come  to  hand:  "Addressing  an  English-speaking  union  farewell  to 
Lord  Reading,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India.  Mr.  Churchill  said  that  so 
far  as  the  Dominions  and  the  British  Empire  were  concerned  the  new 
principie  developing  was  the  common  consultation  among  members  of 
the  British  Empire  regarding  difficulties  of  any  one  of  them.  No 
decision  concerning  the  status  of  one  nation  of  the  Empire  could  be 
taken  in  a  final  wav  without  consultation  between  the  whole  body  of 
the  Empire.  The  Dominions  would  share  with  the  Motherland  in  the 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  great  dominant  questions  and  decisions 
which    affected    the   common    fortunes   of   the    whole   body. 

"The  principle,  Mr.  Churchill  said,  might  be  found  to  have  its 
usefulness  in  relation  to  parts  of  the  Empire  as  far  apart  and  widely- 
different  as  Ireland  and  Egypt.  'We  all  know  how  great  the  difficul- 
ties are  and  the  need  for  unity  to  solve  our  problem.  I  am  hopeful 
and  confident  that  in  a  few  years  our  present  difficulties  in  Ireland 
and  Egypt  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  nations  which  are 
now  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  supreme  cause  the 
b  speaking  union  has  at  heart  may  be  found  managing  their  own 
affairs,  unfolding  their  own  destinies  peacefully  and  prosperously 
within    the  elastic   circle  of    the    British    Empire.'  " 
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Canada  In  the  Empire;  and  the  Privy  Council 

An  Address  by  the  Honourable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.D  ,  Etc.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.     Before  the 
Canadian  Credit  Men's  Association,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  Tuesday,  October  1 9th,  1920 


THIS  Association  has  asked  "-1  to 
speak  to  them  on  the  position  of 
Canada  as  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  from  Canada.  I  have 
devoted  a  great  part  of  my  leisure  for 
many  years  in  investigating  the  history 
of  Canada,  constitutionally  and  other- 
wise; and  have  perused  hundreds  of 
documents  in  the  Archives  at  Ottawa  in 
that  enquiry.  I  have  endeavored  to  clear 
the  nr'nd  of  cant,  of  prepossession  and 
prejudice,  and  to  arrive  at  the  very  fact 
irrespective  of  the  vesture  with  which 
it  may  be  clad,  and  of  the  previous  esti- 
mate of  others.  No  one  can  be  heard 
to  speak  authoritatively  on  our  history 
who  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  consult 
the  manuscript  material  which  exists  in 
abundance;  and  our  histories  of  Canada 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  I  shall 
tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth 
without  regard  to  my  own  wishes  or  to 
your  opinions  or  desires.  You  will  not 
expect  originality;  practically  everything 
I  can  say  has  been  said  many  times 
before  by  others  or  by  myself,  and  I 
have  little  or  nothing  entirely  new. 

The  position  of  Canada  cannot  be 
understood  without  some  knowledge  of 
her  history.  The  history  of  Canada  can- 
not be  told  in  one  address,  or  in  a  dozen. 
It  must  suffice  for  the  present  purpose 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  one 
province — Upper  Canada,  now  Ontario. 
The  story  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
is  similar  in  general  out'ine  to  that  of 
Upper  Canada,  although  different  in 
detail  of  date  and  circumstance.  That 
of  Quebec  is  rather  different  in  early 
times,  but  not  wholly  unlike.  The 
Prairie  and  Western  Provinces  give 
little  of  interest  or  importance  from  a 
constitutional   point  of  view. 

The  territory,  afterwards  the  Prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  had  not  a  single 
settler  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Quebec  in  1759,  and  of  the  capitulation^ 
at  Montreal  in  1760,  except  a  few  of 
French  descent  and  language  on  the 
Detroit  River.  English-speaking  settle- 
ment began  during  the  Revo'utlonary 
War  from  the  English  Colonies,  and  it 
was  largely   increased  by  the  Treaty  of 
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Peace  in  1783,  by  which  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain. 

These  men.  scorned  and  maligned  by 
the  revolutionaries,  assailed  and  called 
Tories  by  their  former  fellow  subjects, 
friends  and  neighbors,  but  proud  of  the 
name  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  rever- 
enced under  that  name  by  their  descend- 
ants and  Canadians  generally,  were  the 
real  first  settlers  of  the  province. 

These  United  Empire  Loyalists  have, 
in  the  United  States,  suffered  the  same 
fate  in  name  and  fame  as  their  predeces- 
sors the  Cavaliers  in  the  revolution 
against  Charles  the  First  would  have 
Buffered  had  there  been  no  Restoration. 
In  Canada  their  name  and  fame  is  that 
of  the  Cavaliers  after  the  Restoration 
and  during  the,  times  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Those  men  in  1783,  when  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  was 
admitted,  made  their  way  into  the  north- 
ern wilderness  and  made  their  home  in 
that  Canada  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
Of  these  men  who  sacrificed  everything 
they  had  from  devotion  to  the  Empire 
and  Flag,  who  refused  to  barter  their 
fealty  for  their  confiscated  lands,  our 
Canadian  poet   sings: 

"They  got  them  out  into  the  wilderness, 

The  stern  old  wilderness; 

But  then,  'twas  British  wilderness! 

" They  who  loved 

The  cause  that  had  been  lost— and  kept 

their   faith 
To    England's    crown,    and    scorned    an 

alien  name, 
Passed  into  exile;   leaving  all  behind 

Except  their  honor 

Not    dropping    like    poor    fugitives    they 

came 
In  exodus  to  our  Canadian  wilds, 
But    full   of   heart  and   hope,   with   head 

erect 
And  fearless  eye,  victorious  in  defeat, 
With    thousand    toils    they    forced    their 

devious  way 
Through   the   great   wilderness   of   silent 

woods 
That  gloomed  o'er  lake  and  stream,  till 

higher  rose 
The     Northern     Star    above     the     broad 

domain 
Of  half  a  continent,  still  theirs  to  hold, 
Defend   and   keep   forever  as   their  own, 
Their    own    and    England's    till    the    end 

of  time." 
These  men,  loyal  as  they  were  to  the 
crown,  were  not  slaves.  They  had  the 
same  impulse  towards  liberty  and  self- 
government  as  their  neighbors,  the 
fathers  of  the  American  revolution.    But 


they  believed  that  all  their  rights  could 
be  achieved  by  constitutional  means  and 
that  rebe'lion  was  unnecessary  as  well 
as   wicked. 

They  brought  with  them  these  two 
great  principles:  "We  will  not  give  up 
our  share  of  the  old  flag;  we  will  not 
sever  ourselves  from  the  remainder  of 
the  British  people";  but,  "We  will 
govern  ourselves. '  These  two  cardinal 
principles  have  ever  governed  our  prov- 
ince, and  they  have  been  and  still  are 
the  guiding  stars  of  our  people.  Loyalty 
to  the  crown  was  a  passion  with  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  and  it  has  not 
been  bred  out  of  their  descendants; 
rather  it  has  been  absorbed  by  those 
who  came  to  their  province  from  other 
lands.  But  we  have  always  as  a  people 
demanded  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
govern  ourselves  in  our  own  way;  we 
have  never  admitted  our  inferiority  to 
our  brothers  in  the  isles  across  the  sea. 

Now,  Britain  on  her  part  has  govern- 
ed on  the  principle  that  one  Bunker 
Hill  is  enough,  and  the  colonies 
must  have  such  government  as  they 
desire  or  as  they  are  capable  of.  I 
know  that  in  this  assertion  I  do  not 
express  the  opinion  of  some;  the  profes- 
sor of  history  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto does  not  agree  with  me;  conse- 
quently   you    must    consider   that   I    am 
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expressing  an  opinion  only,  and  not  a 
universally  admitted  (act.  But  a  (act.  I 
Insist.  It  is.  True,  there  was  an  occa- 
sional reactionary,  occasionally  a  col- 
onial minister  or  subordinate  who 
thought  colonials  were  made  to  be  gov- 
d  and  should  do  as  the  home  auth- 
orities thought  best,  but  (rom  weeks' 
and  months'  study  of  the  documents  in 
thf  Archives  at  Ottawa  I  say  that  Britain 
was  always  anxious  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  Canadian;  one  Bunker  Hill  was 
enough. 

The  province  of  Upper  Canada  began 
Its  separate  existence  in  1792.  Her  flr3t 
Governor.  John  Graves  Slmcoe.  told  her 
first  Parliament  that  the  province  had  a 
constitution  the  very  image  and  trans- 
cript o(  that  o(  the  Mother  Country. 

.Many  Americans  find  great  difficulty- 
in  understanding  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. That  Is  largely  due  to  the  (act 
that  when  the  young  republic  began  Its 
life  as  a  nation  it  cut  the  painter;  it 
broke  away  (rom  the  o!d  traditions  and 
framed  a  now  constitution.  '  It  must 
needs  be  that  this  constitution  shou'd 
be  In  writing;  and  accordingly  the  many 
conflicting  theories  were  threshed  out 
and  the  finished  result  was  exhibited  in 
a  document  such  as  the  world  had  never 

'i  ami  the  English-speaking  world  haa 
scarcely  contemplated.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  the  very  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  (or  the  American  people; 
and  it  means  what  It  says.  The  rest  o( 
the  English-speaking  world  have  not 
made  a  radical  and  violent  change; 
while  they  retain  the  old  terminology 
and  the  old  forms,  the  whole  spirit  o( 
government  Ins  undergone  a  continuous 
course  o(  evolution. 

The  king  has  the  titles  and  outward 
show  o(  Realty  VIII.;  the  army  is  his  and 
the  navy;  he  appoints  ministers  of  the 
crown  and  judges,  ambassadors  and 
envoys;  he  is  king  by  the  Grace  o(  God, 
and  the  British  wor'd  are  his  subjects. 
80  In  appearance.  But  in  (act  he  is  king 
by  grace  o(  an  Act  o(  Parliament;  he 
cannot  and  does  not  appoint  a  drummer 
boy  or  a  midshipman,  and  the  ministers 
o(  the  crown  are  chosen  for  him;  he 
■  r  saw   and   does   not   know   one   out 


o(  ten  o(  the  Judges,  ambassadors  and 
envoys  appointed  in  his  name.  He  is 
king  by  the  grace  o(  God  in  the  same 
sense  as  we  are  all  what  we  are  by 
tbe  grace  o(  God — or  by  divine  permis- 
sion ns  some  o(  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
term  it.  There  was  a  king  who  was 
king  by  the  grace  o(  God,  and  took  the 
title  seriously — Wi'helin  II.,  king  of 
Prussia — and  we  all  know  what  happened 
to  him. 

"Our  king  la  "Defender  of  the  Faith." 
H's  ancestor,  the  much-married  Henry 
VIII.,  wrote  against  Luther,  and  the  Pope 
gave  him  the  title  "De(ender  o(  the 
Faith."  His  descendant,  George  V.,  Is 
consequently  "Defender  o(  the  Faith," 
although  by  law  he  i3  compelled  to  be 
a  Protestant. 

Nevertheless,  a'l  British  peoples  have 
a  strong  love  o(  the  old  forms,  the  old 
ceremonies;  and  as  the  result  by  the 
advance  of  liberty,  the  British  constitu 
tion  has  become  what  might  be  called 
an  elaborate  system.  o(  camouflage,  like 
to  nothing  e"se  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  prist  or  present.  And  i(  you 
find  anything  clearly  expressed  In  that 
constitution  you  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  it  Is  not  so. 

The  king  may  in  theory  choose  any 
out  of  the  millions  of  Britons  as  his 
Prime  Minister  or  his  other  minister; 
in  (act  the  king  may  choose  on'y  the 
one  selected  for  h'm.  Every  minister 
is  in  form  the  servant  of  and  responsible 
to  the  king;  he  is  in  fact  responsible  to 
the  Hou3e  of  Commons  elected  by  the 
peop'e.  The  Kins  reigns,  but  he  does 
not  ru'e,  and  does  not  try  to  rule;  he 
leaves  the  ruling  to  the  people,  to  whom 
it  properly  belongs.  The  ministers 
selected  In  fact,  if  not  in  (orm,  by  the 
House  of  Commons  transact  all  the 
public  business  select  judges,  admirals, 
generals,  ambassadors. 

This  we  call  democratic  kingship,  and 
it  is  the  only  kind  we — or  the  king — 
would  have.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  said: 
"L'etat,  e'est  moi ' — "The  state!  I  am 
the  state."  The  arrogant  Hohenzo'lern 
said:  "There  is  but  one  will,  and  that 
is  mine.  Him  who  opposes  me  I  will 
c:u,h. '     Our    king's    throne    is    "broad 
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based  upon  his  people's  will,"  and  h 
Is  proud  of  it.  He  is  the  head  of  tin 
state;  all  others  are  his  people.  Then 
is  no  heaven  born  caste  whose  blooi 
differs  from  that  of  others.  The  Prlnci 
of  Wales  showed  the  democracy  of  thi 
house  of  Windsor  the  other  day  in  Auck 
land,  New  Zealand,  when  he  refused  tha 
striking  railroad  men  should  make  excep 
tion  in  his  case  and  run  the  royal  train 
when  they  wou'.d  not  (or  perhaps  couh 
not)  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  schedule. 

"Wi  1  they  run  the  trains  (or  th< 
people?" 

"No." 

"Then  they  cannot  run  trains  (or  me 
I  am  one  o(  the  people." 

"One  of  the  people!"  No  king  evei 
took  to  himself  a  prouder  title;  no  Princi 
of  Wales  was  ever  more  worthy  thai 
th's  prince  of  that  princedom  whose 
motto  is,  "I  serve.' 

But  in  1792  the  appearance  more  near 
ly  corresponded  with  the  reality — th< 
king  had  considerable  power  and  exer 
ci3ed  it  in  many  instances. 

So  in  Upper  Canada  the  governor  senl 
out  to  represent  the  king  really  govern 
ed;  he  real'y  selected  his  ministers  01 
had  them  selected  for  him  by  the  auth 
orities  at  Westm'nster.  They  were  nol 
responsible  to  the  people,  but  to  the 
governor,  and  to  the  king,  lis  master 
The  governor  took  an  active  part  in  the 
election  o(  members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  in  promoting  legislation; 
his  nominees  sat  in  the  Second  House, 
the  Legislative  Council,  as  well  as  in  the 
Executive  Council,  and  he  really  govern- 
ed, responsible  to  the  king  a'one,  and 
not  to  the  people  of  the  province. 

The  position  was  not  illogical  01 
oppressive.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Mother  Country  paid  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  protecting  and  governing  the 
young  province,  and  it  was  not  until 
1816  that  Upper  Canada  began  to  take 
the  burden  off  her  shoulders.  Thus  far 
the  settlers  were  too  much  occupied  in 
earring  a  way  through  the  forests,  in 
making  a  home  (or  their  families — and 
who  in  these  days  can  adequately  appre 
ciate  the  toil  and  danger  o(  the  first 
settlers? — to  take  much  interest  in  de- 
tails o(  administration.  Much  o(  the 
administration  o(  affairs  got  into  the 
hands  of  a  c'.ique  or  class — at  first  Immi- 
grants, but  growing  more  and  more  o( 
Canadian  birth.  As  has  been  said,  the 
Lieutenant-Governors  sent  out  from  Lon- 
don real'y  governed  as  the  Governors  of 
American  states  do  to  this  day;  but  they 
were  largely  guided  in  their  judgment  by 
the  native  official  c'ass.  An  agitation 
calling  for  the  administration  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  should  be 
responsible  to  the  people  sprang  up,  and 
at  length  it  (in  1837)  culminated  in  open 
rebellion. 
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During  all  this  time  the  administration 
in  England  had  not  interfered  on  the  side 
ot  power;  the  Governors  when  they 
sought  advice  were  in  a'most  every  case 
recommended  to  grant  political  rights  as 
asked  by  the  people.  The  rebellion, 
while  in  form  it  was  against  the  young 
queen  was  in  fict  against  the  Canadian 
official  class.  We  Canadians  will  shout 
against  a  Government,  but  will  have  no 
rebel'ion.  Every  British  soldier  was  sent 
to  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Upper  Cana- 
dians themselves  put  down  the  rebel"ion 
and  drove  back  the  "Sympathizers"  with 
rebellion  who  ventured  to  invade  their 
land  from  the  United  States. 

William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  the  leader  of 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  was  right  in  most 
of  his  claims.  Had  he  not  had  serious 
faults  of  temper  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  wou'.d  have  brought  about  most  of 
the  reforms  he  desired,  but  he  forgot  the 
sentiment  animating  Upper  Canadians — 
the  land  settled  by  the  Loyaists  was 
"still  theirs  to  hold,  defend  and  keep  for- 
ever as  their  own;  their  own  and  Eng- 
land's till  the  end  of  time."  (Have  we 
not  seen  in  our  own  time  Goldwin  Smith 
and  the  short-lived  school  of  annexation- 
ists  make  the   same  mistake?) 

But  while  our  people  showed  their 
adherence  to  the  one  principle — "We  will 
not  give  up  our  share  in  the  old  flag" — 
•  they  did  not  forget  the  other — "We  will 
govern  ourselves."  The  short-lived  rebel 
lion  brought  matters  to  a  head.  Britain 
saw  that  the  native  rights  of  Canadians 
were  not  accorded  them  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  and  united  the  two  Canadas 
Into  one  under  an  Act  which  contem- 
plated government  by  those  responsible 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people  duly 
elected  to  Parliament. 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united 
Into  the  Province  of  Canada,  which  had 
a  career  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  1867  a  broader  union  was  formed, 
whereby  the  former  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  joined,  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  There  were  many  causes  tend- 
ing towards  this  result,  among  them  the 
truculent  attitude  of  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  I  cannot  even  men- 
tion, much  less  discuss,  the  other  causes. 
The  result  was  an  advance  in  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  North  American 
British  Colonies,  and  some  problems 
arose  which  were  on  the  whole  success- 
fully solved. 

Put  for  years  Canada  was  concerned 
only  with  her  own  affairs.  True,  her 
statesmen  had  general'y  been  consulted 
in  matters  affecting  her  which  came  up 
for  discussion  and  settlement  with  other 
powers,  but  It  was  in  1871  for  the  first 
time  that  one  of  her  people  became  a 
pVnipotentiary  for  the  British  world. 
Sir    John    Alexander    Macdonald     Prime 


Minister  of  Canada,  took  part  as  a 
British  comnr'ssioner  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  Washington  Treaty;  moreover,  so 
far  as  the  treaty  affec'.ed  Canada,  it  was 
not  to  come  into  force  until  law3  to  carry 
it  into  operation  had  been  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada. 

Even  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald however,  was  du3  to  the  fact  that 
Canada  was  vitally  interested  in  the 
matters  to  be  discussed,  and  settled;  and 
for  a  score  of  years  after  Confederation 
in  1867,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that 
Canada  counted  for  much  outside  her 
own  concerns. 

But  in  1887  a  great  stride  was  made 
in  her  progress  to  nationhood.  In  that 
year  was  called  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
ference, attended  by  representatives  of 
the  various  self-governing  British  Colon- 
ies— for  Canada  was  yet  a  "Colony."  It 
was  the  day  of  small  things,  but  one 
statesman  at  least  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  gathering.  Lord 
Salisbury  said: 

"We  all  feel  the  gravity  and  import- 
ance of  this  occasion.  The  decisions  of 
this  conference  may  not  be,  for  the 
moment,  of  vital  importance;  the  busi- 
ness may  seem  prosaic,  and  may  not 
issue  in  any  great  results  at  the  moment. 
But  we  are  all  sensible  that  this  meeting 
is  ,the  beginning  of  a  state  of  things 
which  is  to  have  great  results  in  the 
future.  It  will  be  the  parent  of  a  long 
progeniture,  and  distant  councils  of  the 
Empire  may,  in  some  far-off  time,  look 
back  to  the  meeting  in  this  room  as  the 
root  from  which  all  their  greatness  and 
all  their  beneficence  sprung." 

These  conferences  continued  to  be 
called  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length 
a  most  important  matter  had  to  be 
settled. 

Canada  had  decided  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  British  manufactures  by  reducing 
her  duty  on  such  goods.  This  had  for 
a  long  time  been  admitted  as  being 
within  her  undoubted  powers.  But  Ger- 
many raised  the  objection  that  by  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  she  was 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  most 
favored  nation  in  tariffs  in  Britain  and 
her  co'onies.     Canada  was  technically  a 


colony,  and  Germany  asserted  her  right 
to  the  same  preferential  treatment  as 
Britain.  Her  claim  was  allowed — we 
have  no  "scrap  of  paper'  principle — but 
Canada  determined  that  the  German 
should  not  have  the  same  treatment  as 
the  brother  Briton,  and  brought  the  ques- 
tion up  on  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
1897.  There  she  insisted  that  the 
obnoxious  treaties  should  be  denounced, 
and  denounced  they  were. 

This  simp'y  meant  that  Canada  refused 
to  allow  her  external  relations  in  the 
matter  of  customs  tariffs  to  be  dictated 
by  Britain;  and  her  claim  was  allowed. 

Germany  thereupon  p'aced  a  differen- 
tial duty  on  Canadian  goods;  Canada 
accepted  the  challenge  and  placed  a  sur- 
tax on  German  goods;  and  Germany 
came  down.  Canada  could  get  along 
without  Germany's  manufactures,  toys 
and  otherwise,  better  than  Germany 
could  without  Canada's  productions. 

The  self-governing  nations  of  the  Brit- 
ish world,  meeting  to  discuss  and  con- 
sider what  affected  them  all,  or  some 
of  them,  it  was  at  length  felt  that  the 
name  "Colonial"  was  a  misnomer,  and 
in  1907  the  name  of  the  conference,  now 
becoming  a  regularly  meeting  body,  was 
changed  to  the  "Imperial  Conference"  by 
the  fo'lowing  resolution: 

"That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Empire  if  a  conference,  to  be  called 
the  'Imperial  Conference,'  is  held  every 
four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common 
interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered 
as  between  his  majesty's  government 
and  his  governments  of  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

"The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  ex-officio  president,  and 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  will  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  conference.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  ex-officio 
member  of  the  conference,  and  will  take 
the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent. He  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial 
Conference  after  communication  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  dom- 
inions." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  steady 
advance    towards    the   abolition   of   even 
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the  semblance  of  control  by  or  inferiority 
to  tho  British  nation  across  the  tea. 

ong  thereafter  came  the  war — the 
war  wli:  •••  all   other   wars   from 

beginning  of  time  pale  their  uneffec- 
tual  Area. 

When  Germany  made  the  assault  upon 
Innocent  Belgium.  »o  long  preparing  and 
at  last  thought  uwUla  of  success.  Can- 
ada did  not  delay  a  moment.  The  At- 
lantic cable  carried  the  message:  "The 
last  man  and  the  last  dollar." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Canada  there 
has  never  been  a  stricken  field  where 
lirltish  troops  fought  but  a  Canadian  was 
present.  Waterloo,  where  the  young  and 
gallant  Dunn  gave  up  his  life  for  free 
dom,  less  fortunate  than  his  namesake 
who  took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  "Balaclava;  Kars,  where  tho 
Canadian,  Williams,  held  the  foe  at  bay 
for  months;  these  and  many  other  fields 
of  battle  saw  the  Canadian  fighting  for 
his  flag. 

In  1S84  Canadian  boatmen  drove  up 
the  Nile  in  the  forlorn  hope  to  save 
Cordon.  In  1900 1901  Canadian  troops 
fought  In  South  Africa.  But  all  these 
were  vo'unteers,  and  while  they  were 
Canadians,  they  were  equipped  and  paid 
by  Britain. 

Now  there  was  a  change.  Canada 
raised  her  own  forces,  equipped  them, 
paid  them,  cared  for  them  and  pays  the 
pensions  of  survivor  and  widow  and  child 
of  the  honored  dead..  Sixty  thousand 
Canadian  dead,  and  three  times  as  many 
wounded,  prove  how  Canada  acquitted 
herself.  England  could  not  call  upon 
us  for  a  soldier,  a  ship,  an  ounce  of 
supplies,  a  cent  of  money;  nor  did  we 
light  for  England.  We  poured  out  our 
money  like  water,  our  men  died  in  tens 
of  thousands  for  a  struggle  which  we 
call  our  own  because  we  believed  and 
believe  It  to  be  for  humanity  at  large, 
and  our  own  chosen  form  of  civilization. 

May  I  venture  the  assertion  that  Cana- 
dians gencraly  recognized  that  the  war 
was    the    great    Armageddon,    the    final 


and  most  terrible  struggle  for  freedom 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  that  the  war 
was  the  crucial  test  of  democracy,  sooner 
and  more  c'.early  than  any  other  people, 
and  Canada  fought  for  herself,  her  own 
fight  and  not  another's. 

And  England  knows.  Since  the  war 
began  no  responsible  British  statesman 
has  ever  called  Canada  a  Colony.  We, 
with  other  British  peoples,  are  recog- 
nized and  called  as  we  are — se'f-govern- 
ing  nations. 

In  1917  remarkable  circumstances 
occurred  which  is  thus  described  by  the 
President  of  the  Council  at  Ottawa: 

•In  1917  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  called  together  the  ministers  of 
thf  self-governing  dominions  for  con- 
sultation on  vital  matters  of  policy 
relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
They  met  as  equals  as  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  nations  of  the  Empire,  to  discuss 
matters  of  common  concern  to  the  whole 
Empire.  Great  Britain  recognized  that, 
with  the  growth  of  power  and  influence 
of  the  dominions,  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
should  frankly  recognize  that  the  domin- 
ions had  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  states 
dependent  upon  the  Mother  Country,  and 
had  become  sister  nations,  standing  on 
an  equality   with  the   Mother  Country." 

What  those  at  Westminster  think  of 
this  may  be  read  in  the  report  of  the 
War  Cabinet  of  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  year  1918.  It  reads  thus: 
"The  common  effort  and  sacrifice  in 
the  war  have  inevitably  led  to  the  recog 
nition  of  an  equality  of  status  between 
the  responsible  governments  of  the 
Empire.  This  equality  has  long  been 
acknowledged  in  principle,  and  found  its 
adequate  expression  in  1917  in  the  crea- 
tion, or  rather,  natural  coming  into 
being,  of  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet  as 
;in  instrument  for  evolving  a  common 
Imperial  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  The  nature  of  the  constitutional 
development  involved  in  the  establish- 
ment as  a  permanent  institution  of  the 
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Imperial  Cabinet  system,  was  clear'y  ex- 
plained by  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  a  speech 
to  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association 
on  the  21st  of  June.  1918.' 

What  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Im- 
perial  Council  is  as   follows: 

"A    very    great    step    in    the    constitu- 
tional   development   of   the    Empire   was 
taken   last   year   by   the   Prime    Minister 
when  he  summoned  the  Prime  Ministers 
of   the    Overseas    Dominions    to    the    Im- 
perial War  Cabinet.     We  meet  there  on 
terms    of    perfect    equality.      We    meet 
there  as  Prime  Ministers  of  self-govern- 
mg  nations.     We  meet  there  under_the 
leadership    and    the    presidency    of    the 
Prime    Minister    of    the    United    King- 
dom.      After     all.     my     Lord     Chancel- 
lor   and    gentlemen,    the     British    Em- 
pire,   as    it    is    at    present    constituted, 
is  a  very  modern  organization.     It  is  per- 
fectly  true   that    it   is    built    up   on    the 
development    of   centuries,    but    as    it    is 
constituted   today,   both   in   territory  and 
in  organization,  it  is  a  relatively  modern 
affair.     Why,   it   is   only   75   years   since 
responsible   government   was   granted   to 
Canada.    It  is  only  little  more  than  fifty 
years  since  the  first  experiment  in  Fed- 
eral Government— in  a  Federal  constitu- 
tion— was    undertaken    in    this    Empire. 
And   from   that   we  went  on,  in  1871,  to 
representation    in    negotiating    our    com- 
mercial   treaties;     in    1878    to    complete 
fiscal  autonomy,  and  after  that  to  com- 
plete fiscal  control  and  the  negotiations 
of  our  own  treaties.    But  we  have  always 
lacked  the  full  status  of  nationhood  be- 
cause you   exercised   here    (i.e..   in    Eng- 
land)    a     so  called     trusteeship,     under 
which  you  undertook  to  deal  with  foreign 
relations   on   our   behalf,   and   sometimes 
without  consulting  us  very  much.    Well. 
that   day  has  gone  by.     We  come   here, 
as   we   came   last  year,   to  deal   with   all 
these    matters,    upon    terms    of    perfect 
equality  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
United   Kingdom   and   his  colleagues.     It 
has  been  said  that  the  term  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  is  a  misnomer.     The  word  'Cabi- 
net' is  unknown  to  the  law.     The  meap- 
ing  of  'Cabinet'  has  developed  from  time 
to  time.     I  see  no  incongruity  whatever 
in    applying    the    term    'Cabinet'    to    the 
association  of  Prime  Ministers  and  other 
Ministers    who    meet    around   a   common 
council  board  to  debate  and  to  determine 
the   various   needs   of   the   Empire.     If  1 
should    attempt    to   describe    it  I   should 
say    it    ij    a    Cabinet    of    Governments. 
Every    Prime    Minister    who    sits    round 
that    board    is    responsible    to    his    own 
Parliament   and   to  his  own  people;    the 
conclusions  of  the  War  Cabinet  can  only 
be    carried    out    by    the    Parliaments    of 
the    different    nations    of    our    Imperial 
Commonwealth.     Thus,    each    dominion. 
each    nation,    retains    its    perfect    auton- 
omy.    I  venture  to  believe,  and  I  thus 
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expressed  myself  last  year,  that  in  this 
may  be  found  the  genesis  of  a  develop- 
ment in  the  constitutional  relation  of 
the  Empire  which  will  form  the  basis 
of  its  unity  in  the  years  to  come." 

I  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
President  of  the  Council  by  quoting  what 
General  Smuts,  the  head  of  another  of 
the  British  nations,  said  in  his  Parlia- 
ment: 

"I  remember  when  the  report  of  our 
National  Convention  was  made,  I  made 
the  statement  that  the  most  important 
thing  about  that  document  was  the  list 
of  signatures  at  the  end  of  it.  And  it  is 
very  much  the  same  with  'regard  to  the 
Peace  Treaty.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  British  Dominions  signed  a 
great  international  instrument,  not  only 
along  with  the  other  ministers  of  the 
king,  but  with  the  other  ministers  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  world;  and  al- 
though the  tremendous  importance  of 
th:s  great  act  has  not  been  fully  recog- 
nized, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  treaty, 
signed,  as  it  has  been,  with  parties  to 
it.  not  only  representative  of  the  king 
in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  the  domin- 
ions, forms  one  of  the  most  important 
landmarks  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  British  Dominions  did  not 
fight  for  status.  They  went  to  war  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  from  their  common 
interest  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  vindi- 
cating the  great  principle  of  free  human 
government.  Not  only  has  victory  been 
achieved  for  the  objects  for  which  they 
fought,  but  what  for  the  British  Domin- 
ions is  equally  precious,  they  have 
achieved  international  recognition  of 
their  status  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  In  a  large  sense  this  world  is 
one  of  small  nations,  and  certainly  none 
of  those  had  had  larger  results  accruing 
to  them  from  this  war  than  the  young 
nations  of  the  British  -Empire.  They 
have  deserved  this  through  the  magni- 
tude of  their  efforts.  It  has  been  proved 
and  has  never  been  challenged  that  two 
of  the  British  Dominions — Canada  and 
Australia — made  a  greater  war  effort 
than  any  other  powers  below  the  rank 
of  first-class  powers.  Their  achievements 
have  been  outstanding  ones.  Australia 
alone  lost  more  than  the  U.  S.  A. 
They  (i.e.,  Canada  and  Australia)  have, 
of  course,  lost  heavily;  they  are 
handicapped  with  enormous  debt;  but 
they  have  at  any  rate  emerged  with 
victory,  honor  and  a  new  standing  in  the 
world,  in  that  they  are  internationally 
recognized  today.  No  wonder,  after  what 
has  been  done,  that  their  great  perform- 
ance all  througli  the  war,  and  especially 
towards  the  end  of  it.  the  other  powers 
and  nations  of  the  world  are  only  too 
willing  to  welcome  and  recognize  them 
within  the  great  new  family.  It  took 
some  time  for  the  position  to.be  realized 
at  Paris,  because  so  many  of  the  powers 


were  under  the  same  impression,  which, 
according  to  the  debate  in  the  House  that 
afternoon,  appeared  to  exist  in  South 
Africa,  viz.,  that  everything  seemed  to 
be  under  the  tutelage  of  the  British  Par- 
liament and  Government.  They  could  not 
realize  the  new  situation  arising,  and  that 
the  British  Empire,  instead  of  being  one 
central  government,  consisted  of  a  large 
league  of  free  states,  free,  equal  and 
working  together  for  the  great  ideals  of 
human  government.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  people  realize  this,  but  afterwards 
they  fu'ly  applauded,  and  their  approval 
w-as  given  as  embodied  in  this  inter- 
national document." 

And  pray,  do  not  imagine  that  this 
change  has  been  against  the  desire  and 
in  spite  of  the  Old  Land.  Britain  has 
welcomed  our  advance  at  every  step,  and 
is  as  proud  of  the  new  status  as  she  is 
of  her  own. 

All  that  I  have  said  may  be  said  in 
two  ways — and  I  have  occasionally  com- 
pared these  to  the  difference  in  the  way 
in  which  a  daughter  who  had  set  up  a 
home  of  her  own  might  speak  of  the 
mother  whose  home  she  had  left.  She 
might  say,  defiantly;  "I  would  just  like 
to  see  my  mother  interfere  in  my  affairs. 
I  would  show  her  where  she  would  land. 
She  wou'd  get  out  quicker  than  she  came 
in."  There  is  at  least  one  person  in 
Toronto  who  calls  himself  a  Canadian, 
and  persuades  Americans  that  he  is  a 
Canadian — which  he  is  not — who  speaks 
in  such  defiant  and  truculent  manner  of 
Britain  in  Canadian  affairs.  That  is  not 
Canadian  sentiment. 

The  other  daughter  says:  "My  mother 
dues  not  and  does  not  want  to  interfere 
in  my  affairs.  She  knows  that  I  am 
mistress   in   my  own   house,  and   has  no 


desire  to  command  there." 
attitude  to  Britain. 


That  is  our 


It  will  no  doubt  come  as  a  shock  to 
many  to  be  told  that  Britain  has  prac- 
tically never  interfered  in  our  matters 
where  we  were  willing  to  attend  to  them 
ourselves;  that  statesmen  of  all  parties 
in  England  have  again  and  again  express- 
ed their  desire  that  Canada  should 
govern  herself  in  her  own  way.  Nay, 
more  than  once  Canada  has  been  invited 
more  or  less  openly  to  proclaim  her 
severance  from  the  British  Isles.  Canada 
has  invariably  refused.  She  would  still 
refuse.  Self-governing  as  we  are,  we 
will  not  give  our  share  of  the  old  flag. 

Does  our  new  status  imply  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Mother  Country,  a  loosen- 
ing of  our  connection  with  our  brethren 
in  the  British  Isles,  a  slackening  in  our 
allegianceao  our  king?     God  forbid! 

There  never  was  a  change  toward 
more  or  more  perfect  self-government  but 
a  cry  was  raised  of  treason,  disloyalty, 
disaffection. 

When  a  c'aim  was  made  that  the  prov- 
ince should  pay  her  own  way — govern 
herself  since  she  would  control  her  own 
expenditure — it  was  an  insult  to  the  king 
and  his  representative,  and  meant  separa- 
tion. When  the  demand  was  made  for 
responsible  government,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  said  that  that  was  republican- 
ism, and  inconsistent  with  Upper  Canada 
remaining  British.  When  it  was  suggest- 
ed to  unite  the  two  provinces,  the  govern- 
ing classes  raised  an  outcry,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  men  Canada  hasi  ever  pro- 
duced was  sent  to  England  to  oppose  it. 
'  There  are  those  who  look  upon  every 
change  with  suspicion,  even  with  hatred. 
I  pray  you  rid  your  minds  of  cant  and 
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look  at  thin**  ■■  they  are.  With  an  open 
mind  I  have  no  fear  of  your  concusion. 

Ku  be  your  view  or  mine,  one  way 
or  the  other:  Fact  la  a  atubborn  thing 
and  "wunna  d'ng.' 

Canada  waa  never  more  determined  to 
retain  British  connection  than  ahe  la 
now.  No  one  can  understand  I  ho  present 
position  who  doe*  not  have  a  fairly  clear 
conception  of  our  unwritten  constitution. 
No  one  who  merely  looks  at  the  letter — 
what  is  ca  led  a  "mere  lawyer" — who  is 
accustomed  to  limit  his  conceptions  to 
what  he  sees  In  b'.ack  and  white,  can 
comprehend  the  true  situation.  "The 
letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life," 
said  the  Apostle  many  centurie3  ago; 
and  the  truth  of  the  saying  was  never 
more  manifest  than  at  the  present  time, 
and  In  the  present  instance.  Adjust- 
ments there  must  be;  legislation  there 
almost  certainly  will  be,  to  meet  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  inevitable 
perplexities  which  will  arise;  but  the 
tremendous  fact  stands  sun-clear:  five 
British  nations  self-governing  and  deter- 
mined to  continue  self-governing,  are  still 
part  of  the  great  British  Empire,  the 
greatest  secular  agency  for  good  the 
world  has  ever  seen — the  final  and 
glorious  triumph  of  our  race. 

You  have  asked  me  to  speak  to  you 
of  the  Judic'al  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  I  shall  startle  you  in  the  out- 
set by  saying  that  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
of  evil  repute;  but  It  is  actuated  by  quite 
different  motives  from  those  which 
moved  the  Star  Chamber  in  its  worst 
days. 

The  theory  is  that  the  king  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  remedial  justice,  and  in  some 
countries  in  eariy  day3  the  king  sat  In 
the  gate  of  the  city  to  hear  complaints 
and  adjudicate  disputes,  as  the  Arab 
sheikh  to  this  day  sits  in  the  door  of 
his  tent.  But  before  really  historical 
times  it  had  become  impossible  for  an 
Engilsh  king  to  perform  in  person  this, 
his  primary  duty;  and  he  had  delegated 


It  to  some  persons  chosen  for  the  purpose 
and  to  assist  him  in  government  gener- 
ally. Such  persons  selected  by  him,  paid 
liy  him  responsible  only  to  him,  were  his 
"Privy  Council." 

Gradua'ly  committees  of  the  council 
became  permanent  as  Courts,  how,  when 
and  for  what  reason  is  not  precisely 
known.  The  Courts  of  Kings  Bench, 
Common  Bench  and  Exchequer  we  know 
were  formed,  and  afterwards  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  But  these  courts  left  still 
considerable  power  and  duty  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  council  continued  from 
time  to  time  to  exercise  a  kind  of  extra- 
ordinary and  corrective  Jurisdicfon  to 
prevent  violence,  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation, and  especially  combination  and 
conspiracy  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the 
regular  course  of  justice. 

Thi3  in  early  days  was  sa'utory  and,  in 
deed  necessary.  In  14S7,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  a  statute  was 
passed  creating  a  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  thi3  was  the 
first  "Judicial  Committee"  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  court  did  not  consider 
Itself  simply  a  creature  of  the  statute, 
but  it  continued  often  to  act  under  the 
old  "Common  Law'  jurisdiction.  Useful 
and  salutory  as  was  the  court  in  many 
of  its  actions,  In  the  course  of  time  it 
lent  itself  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
king  and  at  length  became  so  obnoxious 
that  it  was  abolished.  This  was  in  1640. 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  statute  abo'.ishing  the  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  provided  that  neither  the 
king  nor  his  Privy  Council  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  estate  of  any  of 
the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  but  that  all 
questions  respecting  the  same  should  be 
determined  by  the  courts  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  law. 

From  that  time  there  have  been  no 
appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in  respect 
of  the  estate  of  subjects  in  "the  king- 
dom," i.e.,  in  the  British  Isles.  But  the 
statute  did  not  interfere  with  appeals' 
from  those  without  "the  kingdom." 


Appeals  continued  to  come  in  from  th 
Channel  Islands,  and  when  the  colonizi 
tion  of  America  became  of  some  magn 
tude,  from  the  American  colonies;  o 
the  conquest  and  cession  of  Can-.tdi 
Canada  came  Into  the  same  category. 

This  appeal  still  continues,  aUhoug 
the  r'ght  is  cut  down  so  that  on"y  case 
of  great  importance  are  now  taken  then 

The  theory  is  that  every  subject  of  th 
king  has  the  right  to  take  his  grievance 
to  the  king — "to  the  foot  of  the  throne"- 
and  demand  redress.  In  the  Bri:ish  Isle 
their  Parliament  has  deprived  tho3e  p 
siding  there  of  this  right,  but  all  othe 
subjee  s  have  it  still.  The  subject  wronj 
ed  by  some  court,  petitions  the  king,  tt 
king  refers  it  to  his  Privy  Council,  tt 
Council  refers  it  to  a  Committee,  tt 
Judicial  Committee,  for  enquiry  an 
report;  the  committee  hears  all  that 
to  be  said  by  all  the  parties  to  the  di 
pute,  and  reports  its  findings  to  the  fu 
Council,  and  the  Council  advises  the  kin 
what  to  do  about  it.  In  fact,  neither  tt 
king  nor  the  other  Privy  Councilloi 
know  anything  about  the  matter;  tt 
petition  goes  before  the  Judicial  Cor 
mittee,  and  the  Committee  says  they  wi 
humbly  advise  his  Majesty  to  dismiss  < 
allow  the  appeal,  and  the  appeal  is  dl 
missed  or  allowed  accordingly. 

The  Committee  is  a  Committee,  ai 
not  a  Court.  The  judgment  i3  advice  an 
therefore  there  can  be  no  dissent.  Ho\ 
ever  much  the  members  may  disagr< 
on  the  law  or  facts,  the  advice  is  tl 
advice  of  a  Committee  as  a  whole,  ar 
no  dissenting  advice  can  be  given. 

The  Committee  sits  in  a  dingy  roo 
on  the  north  side  of  Downing  Street,  tl 
members  in  ordinary  morning  garb;  tin 
are  not  judges,  but  simpy  commute 
men— the  barristers  in  wig  and  gown,  f 
they  are  counsel. 

I  have  never  seen  less  than  four  (fo 
is  a  quorum)  or  more  than  seven.  Wh; 
there  are  four  members  of  the  Committ 
who  are  not  lawyers,  these  do  not  s 
on  the  Committee;  just  as  lay  Lords 
not   vote    on    appeals    in    the    House 
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ords.  The  present  Committee  consists 
[  very  eminent  men — men  who  com- 
land  the  resect  of  the  whole  world. 

Leaving  aside  lay  members,  who  have 
le  technical  right  to  take  part  in 
ppeals,  but  who  never  do,  we  have  the 
ord  Chancellor,  Lord  Birkenhead,  lor- 
terly  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  in  his  judg- 
tents  since  his  elevation  to  the  bench 
as  shown  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
rinciples  of  law  and  a  virile  style  for 
leir  expression;  Viscount  Cave,  efficient 
lome  Secretary,  whom  we  in  Toronto 
ave  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  hear- 
ig  recently;  Lord  Dunedin,  Andrew 
raham  Murray,  a  Scot,  formerly  Lord 
dvocate;  Lord  Atkinson,  an  Irishman, 
irmerly  Attorney  General  for  Ireland; 
ord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  another  Scot, 
ace  Lord  Advocate;  Lord  Moulton,  a 
istingulshed  mathematician  and  scien 
st;  Lord  Sumner,  John  Andrew  Hamil- 
>n,  a  very  able  counsel;  Lord  Halsbury, 
te  grand  old  man  of  English  law;  Lord 
oreburn  once  Sir  Robert  Reid,  "Bobby 
eid,  '  Attorney  General  and  Lord  Chan- 
jllor;  Lord  Wrenbury,  Henry  Burton 
nckley,  a  great  authority  on  company 
lw;  Lord  Phillimore,  learned  in  civil  and 
imiralty  law;  Lord  Haldane,  an  acute 
.etaphysician;  Lord  Buckmaster,  a  for- 
or  Lord  Chancallor;  Lord  Parmoor, 
lfred  Cripps,  Attorney-General  to  three 
recessive  Princes  of  Wales;  then  from 
idia  come  Sir  John  Edge  and  Syed 
meer  AH  a  pure  East  Indian  and  a 
?al  Syed  i  e..  a  descendant  of  Mahom- 
ied.  Au-'ralia  sends  two  great  jurists, 
ir  Samuel  Griffith  and  Sir  Edward  Bar- 
u'h  Afr:'ca,  its  Chief  Justice,  Sir 
tmes  Rose-Innes;  Bengal,  Sir  Lawrence 
mkins.  and  Canada  has  three  represen- 
itives    Sir  Louis  Davies  and  Sir  Chares 

tzpatrick,  the  present  and  the  former 
alef  Justices  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Justice 
off  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

From  all  over  the  world,  wherever  the 
ap  is  marked  red,  come  appeals  to  this 
•eat  tribunal.  In  Europe,  from  the 
hannel  Isles,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Gibraltar, 
alta;  in  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
opo,  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  the  former 
ree  State  the  Gold  Coast  Sierra  Leone, 
n'u'and,  Rhodesia  St.  Helena,  Basuto- 
nd  Hpchuanaland,  the  Fa'kland  Islands, 
auritius  Gambia,  Griqualand,  and  other 
ands'  more  or  less  unknown;  in  Asia, 
om  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  the  N.W. 
erritory,  Aden.  Assam,  Beluchistan,  Bur- 
ah.  Upper  and  Lower  Oudh  Punjab, 
eylon.  Hong  Kong  Borneo,  Labuan;  in 
ustralasia,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  Fiji, 
ew  Zealand,  Norfolk  and  Pitcairn 
lands;  in  America,  from  Canada  and 
er  provinces:  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
cotia.  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
land,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan.  Alberta, 
ritlsh  Columbia;  from  Newfoundland, 
ermuda  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  the 
ile»  of  the  Carribean  Sea,  from  British 


Honduras  and  Guiana — a  jurisdiction 
worthy  of  even  that  great  tribunal. 

The  laws  of  all  these  lands  must  be 
interpreted,  the  common  law  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking dominions  and  colonies  as 
modified  by  local  statute,  the  Quebec  law, 
the  modified  coutume  de  Paris,  the  many 
intricate  and  varying  laws  of  the  many 
East  Indian  folk,  the  Roman  Dutch  law 
of  South  Africa,  the  still  more  puzzling 
law  of  Malta,  all  these  and  many  more 
systems  come  before  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  must  pass  upon  all  of 
them. 

No  one  need  consider  It  a  humiliation 
to  be  called  upon  to  submit  his  rights 
to  the  decision  of  such  a  body  of  men. 
The  system  is  not  ideally  perfect;  I 
think  it  should  be  altered.  Not  because 
of  the  want  of  ability  of  the  committee, 
for  they  are  extremely  able;  not  because 
I  think  it  a  reflection  in  any  way  upon 
judges  in  the  dominions  from  whose 
judgment  appeals  are  taken,  for  no 
Ontario  judge  thinks  it  a  reflection  on 
him  if  his  judgments  are  reviewed  by 
his  brethren  or  by  French-Canadian 
judges  at  Ottawa;  but  because  a  line  is 
drawn  between  two  classes  of  his 
majesty's  subjects.  Those  in  the  British 
Isles  have  their  final  Court  of  Appeal  in 
'he  House  of  Lords;  those  elsewhere  in 
the  Judicial  Committee.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  of  Lords  sitting  in  appeal  has 
almost  wholly  the  same  persons  as  the 
Judicial  Committee;  it  has  been  said 
that  they  are  virtually  the  same,  but 
"virtually  the  same"  means  "not  the 
same.'  No  reasons,  except  historical 
reasons  can  be  given  for  this  division 
of  British  subjects,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  retaining  it.  There  is  no 
practical  difficulty— difficulties  can  al- 
ways  be   raised    by   those   opposing   any 


reform,  but  there  Is  no  practical  dlffl- 
cu'ty— in  such  an  amalgamation  and  in 
the  formation  of  a  court  of  final  resort 
for  all  h's  majesty's  dominions  all  over 
the  world. 

The  ideal  system  would  be  one  great 
court:  Englishmen,  Scotchmen  Irishmen, 
Canadians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
Sou'h  Africans,  Newfoundlanders,  In- 
dians, men  from  all  the  British  world, 
to  pass  finally  upon  a'l  British  questions. 

This  would  be  the  logical  and  consis 
tent  plan;  but  when  did  English-speaking 
peoples  care  a  straw  for  logic  and  con- 
sistency? A  Frenchman  will  fight  a  duel 
or  a  dozen  duels  before  breakfast  for  a 
theory,  a  principle;  but  we  ask:  "Does 
it  work  well?"  and  if  the  results  are 
satisfactory  we  care  nothing  for  alleged 
principles  or  theory. 

In  the  light  of  actual  results  the  Judi- 
cial Commitee  has  been  reasonably  satis- 
factory, and  I  think  Canadians  will  not 
be  willing  to  let  it  go  until  -they  find 
something  better. 

But  one  thing  I  do  urge  upon  you  all: 
Rid  your  mind  of  cant;  do  not  imagine, 
still  less  say.  that  those  who  wou'd 
abolish  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
are  disloyal,  that  they  seek  to  break 
away  from  the  Mother  Country,  or  that 
they  have  less  pride  in  the  British 
Empire  and  all  for  which  it  stands  than 
they  who  oppose.  The  strongest  advo- 
cate for  the  abolition  of  such  appeals 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  Canada  has  ever  produced, 
a  man  of  vast  legal  and  general  lore,  an 
i'lustrious  judge,  and  formerly  the  leader 
of  a  great  historical  party  (to  whom,  I 
may  add,  I  never  belonged).  I  do  not 
know  how  many  or  if  any  judges  agree 
in  my  view  of  the  ideal  system,  but  I 
think  if  a  canvass  were  made  of  judicial 
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L.KE.U1  1       WICIN  &     JUUKINAL 


ucccmixi,    in 


nnda  ■  conHldernblc  major 

wiuld  ba  axaJnat   thn  abollll.ui   of  the 

Ml    to    Ho'    Privy    Council,    at    least 

without  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

Hut   i  to-  (MttfM   l»  a  Canadian  ques- 

ll<m.  to  be  m.-I  ( t.  .1  tlWU  on   ( 'una- 

illnn   grounds,  and  I   hope  and  pray   Hint 
BMfcn    may   lako   a    IiIkIi    pint 
and  that  no  RpporUr  of  fittae*  view  will 
dttgraee     hlm-'ir     end     hit     causo     by 
■  iluiiliu:  ill«lo.v.i!ly  or  unworthy  moilve 

io  iin paortota  of  tin-  other     We  are 

nil  Cansdlsns  and  all   Hrltlsh 

Express  Satisfaction 

of  Estate  Handled 

CalKinv.  Uta  .  Nov.  M    IUO 
The  Canadian   Credit    Men's  Truit  Asso- 
elation.   Limited,  ('nlgnry,  Alia 
Re  Ueorgo  <:  It,  I'rlihllM.  All 

Sir* : 
We   are    perfectly    MUriM    to   accept 
.,.  i       ,„  r    ,-,  mi      .miiI    lliuiik    you    r.ir    the 
niiibl nniur    In    which    catalo    was 

bundled. 

i  ..urM  vary  truly, 

Lake  of  the  vTooda  Wiling  ('<>..  Ltd. 

,:■■  q   ii. in   Local  htsvni 


Hank  of  Montreal  Statement  Shows  Large 
Capital  and  Reserve 


Tin'    Iiii.iiiiI.iI    report    of    the    Hank    of 

Montreal    for   the   yi'nr  ending   October 

lOtfa  iH'ioini'H  available  at  a  somewhat 
critical  inoiiii'iil  In  lhi>  readjustment  of 
Unsocial  anil  Industrial  conditions  In 
iiln  lli.-  report  reflects  I  he  l.mik's 
Continued    prosperity,   anil    U  Hon 

will    be    found     uiiu:iu;illy     welcome    and 

roMtnrinfi 
Tin'  statement  mdlcata    thai  the  bank 

has     in  i  ii     able     to     lake     can*     of     u 

unusually  large  proportion  or  tba  in- 
oreased  requirements  of  tin'  morohanta 
nmi     manatee  urera     oi     tba     rountry. 

I  In'    In.  irense   In    111.'    h.  ii    iIiiiIiii: 

tba      ■  u    .iiiiiiiini.il    tn    approximately 

160 ooo. 

ai  Mil-  ..in.'  Him'  Ultra  Iuib  been  a 
striking  radnction  in  the  accounts  h  I 
reflcci  the  special  buslneea  .which  tba 
bank  undertook  during  tba  war  period 
mi  behalf  of  tba  imperial  and  Dommton 
Qovernments,  ah  g  reenlt,  tba  holdl 
or  Dominion  end  Provincial  Government 

I     HIl'H       llll\o       I II       reduced       III       $11, 

■  ■!   compared  with  168,9  tba 

■  id    of    i  iic    prei  i      i •.iiLiiiimi, 

iiiuiin -ip.-ii  laourltlaa  and  Britlab,  ton 

public  securities,  other  ili.m 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 

up  \D  OPP1CB,  MONTREAL 


LONDON,  ENG. 
Princes  St.,  E.  C. 


Nl.w  YORK 
68  William  Si. 


HAKCELONA. 
I'laza  dc  Cntaluna  6 

FRENCH  AUXILIARY  i 

THR   ROYAL   HANK    OP   CANADA    (I'RANCH) 
I'AKIS,    2N  Hue  du  Qustre-Scptemhre 

With  our  chain  of  <>H  H  ranches  extending 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  Coast  weoffei  even 
facility  to  the  members  o\'  the  Canadian  Credil 
Men's  Trusl  Association,  Limited,  for  a  complete 
banjeing  lervice. 

Onr  local  Manager  will  l>c  pleased  to  answer 
all  enquiries. 


Capital  Paid  Up  and  Reserves 
I.'i.il  Assets  - 


$38,000,000 

SSS  7,000,000 


Canadian  d,  tba  t..i 

'  being  681  against  $4' 

mi 

arranged  during  tba  year  to  lncreaee  1 
capital,  and  thin  now  itanda  at  $22001 

a  gain  <if  $2,000,01111  em  tht 

\  oorreipondJng  tni  u  alto  mail 

in  tba  reel  aocounti  and  tbta  aou 
nt  tba  name  figure  as  tba  capital. 

In   addition,   savings   deposits   contlni 
to  Indicate  a  healthy  gain,  and  tht 
amount  to  MM  (78,618,  ■  gain  of  appro] 
mutely  $10  000,nnn  tor  tba  year. 

Large  Gain  In  Assets 
Ah  a  result  of  I  bene  Increases   the  tot 
assets   of  the    hunk   Htanil   at  $560,150,81 

up  imiii   8841,804,809  at   U ml  of  il 

pi  m  i. <n . 

'i  bo  larger  amovnl  or  capital  which  n 
iimiu  bad  at  it h  dlapo  ..i  and  the  mortal 
in  tba  volume  or  buslneaa  bandied  in 
•  ii  in  ■  Hiciuiy  expansion  in  ti 
earnings  nr  tba  bank.  Tba  net  profj 
for  tba  year  amounted  to  84,088  996,  coi 
pared  with  88,814,887  a  year  ago.  Thai 
profits,  added  to  the  balanoa  of  i>roi 
mni  Ion  aad  to  tba  premium  obtain 
on  the  new  siock  Issued  during  the  yen 
made  ■  total  amount  available  for  di 

trlbutlou  of  M.846,850.    Thla  a unl  ai 

appropriated  aa  toll 

Regular  dlvtdenda  and  bonus... .$2,960. ot 

A nni  oredlted  to 

W  ar  tax   on   bank   not   olroubv  > 

tlon   

i  vi'  for  bank  premises 

■  total  of  15,696,000,  end  leaving  i 
amount  to  be  carried  forward  to  pro 
add  Iohh  or  $i  861  stiii. 

Utogether  tba  report  Ii  a  mom 
aging   document,    appearing    at    a   tin 

when    the    shrinkage    of    invent.. i 

iimm.  i.ii    stringency    are    caatla 
unfavorable  apell  over  the  lentlmenl 
the  oounl 

$     %     $ 

Sale  of  Goods  Act 

Court  of  Appeal,  Manitoba.  1920 

2  W.W.R.  p.  877 

McDILL  vs.  HIL80N 

\n  arrangement  waa  made  to  buy  c 
tain  furniture,    it  was  to  be  poll 
the   vendor  before  deliver]       \   depg 

.mi  and  subsequently  the  purcha 
price  m  ■< i  ii  nil  in  inn     Later,  and  bet 
any   polishing  was  done,  mid  before 
livery,  a   Rre  on   the   vendor'a   premii 

iyed  the  furniture, 
HOLD,   under   R    I  ol  ol   t 

Snie  of  Qoqd     Vc     the  property  had  > 

di  notwithstanding  payment  or  t 
purchase  price,  i  be  amount  of  which  t 

purclnn.r    was    entitled    to    recover    ha 
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Assurance  Co.,  of  London,  Eng. 

Head  Offlco  for  Canada  and  Newfoundland:  TORONTO  F.H.  RUSSELL,  Ooneral  Manas* 


METROPOLITAN     LIFE 


(Incorporated  by  the  state  of 

New  York     Stock  Company) 


INSURANCE   COMPANY 

The  Company  OF  the  People.  BY  the  People,  FOR  the  People 


Amount   of   Canadian   Securities    Deposited    with   the    Dominion    Government      (TQ  700  000 
for  the  protection  of  Policyholders  in  Canada  over  -  -      V^zO*/  ZfVAv/v/Vy 

__  (Par  Vain*) 


A  Reasonable    Indication    of 
the  Deserved  Popularity 

of  its  plans  and  of  faith  In 
Its  management  may  bo 
fairly  claimed  In  tho  num- 
ber of  Metropolitan  poh- 
cios  In  force.  It  exceeds 
by  four  millions  tho  entire 
population  of  tho  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Moro  than  four 
hundred  thousand  Cana- 
dians of  all  classos  arc 
policyholders  In  tho  Met- 
ropolitan. It  has  on  do- 
posit  with  tho  Covernmont 
of  tho  Dominion  of  Canada, 
In  Canadian  securities,  dol- 
lar for  dollar  of  ito  Cana- 
dian Liabilities.  In  1910,  it 
hero  In  Canada  wrote  as 
much  new  insuranco  as 
any  two  other  life  Insur- 
ance companies  Cana- 
dian, English  or  American. 


Paid  to  Policyholders  since  Organization,  plus  the  Amount  now 
invested  for  their  security 

$605,394,613.34 

Amount  of  Outstanding  Insurance 
$2,215,851,388.00 


Full  particulars  reji 
of  Its  Agents  in  all  th< 


alleles  am  Issued  tot  ft  ofl  $1,000  to  $1,000,000 

nnuajly.  semi-annually  and  quail 
iciea  are  issued  on  all  tho  insurable  members 

of  the  Metropolitan  may  be  obi 
\l  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Cnnada, 


OR    OF    THE    HOME   OFFICE 

1  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Significant.  Tacts 

iny'i    I'nhry-clalms 
n   1910  avoniK'*'1  In  nuttibsj 
ons  foi   svsi  v 

nasi  day  of  b  houi  I 
each,  inn i,  in  smounti  i- 1 SS. /iB  r 
niOOtS   the   y 

The  Dolly  Average  of  the 
Company's  llusinsss  during  1910 

■^07    P*l       ,,av       Ifl      uuinhri      of 

6  1 63  P*1  rlnv  ln  mim*"'1  ,,f  ,'*'1 
» 

$1,428,738.00  $***£ 
$212,733.23  '"r  ,Ut    '" 

^_»a>,  ■  ww»a,w    |,nynirT1|»    ,„ 
Dld.n  and  kddli 

$121,717.71  <-;':»;,»■„•- 
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The  FEDERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE   CO. 

HOME   OFFICE  HAMILTON,   CANADA 


Capital  and  Assets 
Assurances  at  Risk 


$4,860,443  OS 

^,:HM,!)'J!l    12 


This  old  established  Life  Company  has  several  attractive  agency  offerings  for 
men  of  character  and  ability  who  can  produce  results.  To  the  right  men  liberal 
contracts  will  be  given. 

APPLY : 

DAVID  DEXTER,  President  and  Managing  Director 
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The  London  and  Lancashire 
Life  and  General  Assurance 

Association,     Limited,     of     London,    England 

Invites  correspondence 

should  you  contemplate  entering  the  life  insurance  field. 

Liberal  contracts  offered  to  suitable  men. 

SOME  REASONS  WHY 

the  Canada  Life  gives  satisfaction  to  its  Policy- 
holders  and  contributes  success  to  its  agents  : 
Its  Strong  Reserves 

Safe  Investment  of  Funds 

Simple,  Safe  and  Liberal  Policies 

Good  Dividends  to  Policyholders 

Prompt  Settlement  of  All  Claims 

formation  as  to  Assurances  or  Agency  Contract*  apply 

Canada  Life  Assurance  Co. 

Head  Office          -          -          Toronto 

LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL.  Chairman  Canadian  Board. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOR  CANADA 

164  St.  James  Street        -       Montreal 

HARTFORD  FIRE 

Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  before  the  Insurance 
Institute  of  Toronto,  Oct.  16,  1911. 


AT  the  last  dinner  of  this  character  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  in  this  city,  I  began  by  telling  a 
story  extracted  from  that  best  Book  of  Stories  and 
Book  of  Best  Stories,  of  the  young  man  of  the  Tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin who  was  sent  out  to  find  his  father's  straying  animals, 
and  of  whom  it  was  afterwards  asked,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the 
Prophets?"  I  so  spoke  because  I  was  there  a  single  Presby- 
terian amongst  a  great  many  Methodists  (the  Ecumenical 
Conference  of  Methodists  being  in  session  in  Toronto  at  this 
time)  ;  but  I  do  not  have  that  to  say  here,  because,  while  you 
are  all,  I  take  it,  insurance  men,  I  cannot  say  I  am  entirely 
alien  from  all  knowledge  of  insurance.  I  daresay,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  older  of  you,  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  with  insurance  than  those  I  see  before  me;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  in  good  taste  for  me  to  try  to  instruct 
you.  Moreover,  while  I  may  not  be  so  bound  down  by  merely 
apparent  decision  as  perhaps  some  may  think  I  should  be,  at 
the  same  time  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  exercise  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  caution  as  to  just  what  statements  I  may  make. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  case  in  which  I  was  giving  a  decision  and 
a  lawyer  said,  "Your  Lordship,  there  already  is  a  decision  the 
other  way  in  a  matter  similar  to  the  one  now  being  dealt 
with !"  I  said  I  thought  if  there  was  a  conflicting  decision 
that  it  should  be  over-ruled  unless  absolutely  binding  on  me. 
"Hut.  your  Lordship,"  continued  the  lawyer,  "it  was  your 
L "pUhip's  own  decision."  "In  that  case,"  said  I,  "I  have  not 
the  -.lightest  hesitation  in  overruling  it." 

When  your  officers  asked  me  to  be  with  you  this  evening, 
one  of  them  referred  to  an  address  which  I  made  a  short 
time  ago,  and  desired  that  I  should  speak  to-night  on  the  same 
subject;  and  so  I  will  now  speak  to  you  this  evening  briefly,  at 
no  great  length,  on  that  subject— which  is  our  own  country, 
"Canada."  Because  I  am  a  Canadian  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  and  am  proud  of  it,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming 
my  country  with  pride  in  whatever  place  I  may  happen  to  be. 
I  do  not  propose  to  address  you  to-night  on  the  geographi- 
cal extent  of  Canada,  although  it  might  well  be  spoken  of  and 
it  is  a  theme  not  for  one  night  only,  but  for  a  whole  week.  A 
proud  Canadian,  speaking  in  New  York,  described  Canada 
somewhat  as  follows:  "From  the  land  of  Evangeline  and 
Gabriel,  Nora  Scotia,  down  by  the  tempest-tossed  Atlantic. 
with  her  hardy  fisherman,  her  stores  of  iron  and  coal,  her 
fertile  orchards,  her  sloping  hills  and  myriad  rivers  and 
streams:  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  true  New  Scotland  of 
this  new  world,  blessed  with  a  soil  and  a  climate  denied  to  the 
old :  New  Brunswick,  with  her  mighty  forests,  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth ;  Quebec,  the  home  of  the 
bal  it;mt,  but  the  home  of  the  poet  and  the  states- 
man, with  her  cities,  Montreal  nestling  under  her  his- 
toric mountain,  the  mart  for  half  a  continent's  commerce; 
Quebec,  the  old  city,  whose  admirers  call  her  "a  bit  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  set  down  in  the  twentieth;"  looking  out  Upon 
autiful  river,  but  not  so  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
hi  r  nun  beauty  and  charm  as  to  forget  to  hear  the  knock  of 
trad-  of  to  fail  to  answer  the  call  of  insistent  commerce. 
>f  us  talk  about  the  habitant,  the  French-Canadian,  as 
behind   the  age,   as  being   indifferent   to   pecuniary  and 


financial  advancement,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  it  was  not 
she  wh'o  was  troubled  with  much  serving  who  received  the 
Master's  commendation;  it  was  Mary — who  but  sat  at  His 
feet  and  listened.  And  it  may  be  the  French-Canadian,  not 
troubled  with  much  serving;  deaf  to  the  call  of  money;  but 
listening  as  he  believes  to  the  voice  of  the  Master,  is  wiser 
than  us  who  have  our  eyes  open  to  and  hands  ready  for  every 
means  for  material  progress. 

"We  come  to  our  own  Province,  which  has  been  described 
by  one  of  our  public  men  as  the  first  Province  of  the  first 
Dominion  of  the  first  Empire  of  the  world.  Ontario,  broad 
in  extent,  from  the  peach,  grape  and  tobacco  fields  of  the 
Peninsula  to  the  frozen  north,  where,  before  the  dawn  of 
time,  when  the  world  was  in  the  making,  a  beneficent  nature 
hid  deep  in  womb  of  old  mother  earth,  nickel,  copper  and 
iron,  and  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  twentieth  century  Canadian. 
Ontario,  who  boasts  the  largest  university  in  the  Empire; 
whose  public  schools  are  unsurpassed;  whose  chain  of  cities, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  form  a  chap- 
let  which  might  well  be  the  envy  of  any  queen. 

"Manitoba:  small  in  extent,  but  great  in  influence;  her 
wheat  sets  the  standard  for  the  world's  commerce,  and  her 
name  is  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

"Then  the  two  twin  provinces  of  the  prairie  with  their 
wide  extending  plains  and  flowing  rivers;  with  ears  listening 
for  the  tramp  of  the  coming  millions;  their  a.ms  outstretched 
inviting  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  those  who  desire 
to  make  for  themselves  a  competence  by  honest  toil,  for  all 
who  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  con- 
quering .  le  virgin  land,  but  having  no  place  in  all  their  broad 
bosom  fo\-  the  laggard,  the  criminal  or  the  tramp ;  welcoming 
men  from  all  nations  of  the  earth,  but  especially  welcoming 
the  Canadian,  who,  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fortune,  has  in  the 
past  migrated  to  the  south,  but  who  now  finds  that  the  plains 
of  the  Dakotas  cannot  compare  in  fertility  with  the  plains  of 
his  own  land,  and  so  he  comes  home. 

"British  Columbia;  now  no  longer  resenting  the  epithet 
'Sea  of  Mountains,'  since  her  mountains  pour  forth  gold  and 
coal,  and  her  valleys  are  being  transformed  into  fruit- 
ful gardens ;  with  her  magnificent  primeval  trees ;  her  ports 
wherein  the  combined  fleets  of  the  whole  world  could  find  a 
haven ;  paradise  of  the  sportsmen,  the  home  of  the  in- 
dustrious. And  to  the  north,  in  the  far  off  Yukon,  k  is  no 
longer  but  the  'call  of  the  wild'  luring  the  adventurous;  it 
is  no  longer  the  solitary  seeker  for  gold,  who  there  exploits 
the  wealth  of  nature ;  the  merchant,  the  banker,  the  million- 
aire finds  his  account  in  the  Yukon. 

"Truly  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places,  and 
we  have  a  goodly  heritage," 

Shall  I  speak  of  her  commerce?  Its  history  is  within 
years  that  may  be  reckoned  by  a  man's  life;  for  within  that 
time,  Canada  has  shaken  off  the  shackles  that  too  long  had 
bound  her  beautiful  limbs;  she  has  drawn  herself  out  from 
that  lethargy  in  which  she  had  lain  supine;  and  with  her 
proud  and  splendid  face  set,  she  has  determined  to  raise 
herself  and  to  stand  no  unworthy  daughter  of  that  mighty 
mother  across  the  sea,  and  no  unworthy  sister  of  that 
mighty  brother  to  the  south,  older,  richer  and  stronger, 
but  we  refuse  to  say,  better.  Our  commerce  is  found 
in  every  mart,  our  ships  on  every  sea.  Canada  has 
never  placed  her  foot  in  any  market  which  she  has  been 
forced  to  vacate  except  sometimes  by  a  hostile  tariff.  Our 
wheat  supplies  the  market  of  Liverpool;  our  cattle  feed  the 
poor   and   rich  of  England;  our   fruit  and  products  of  every 
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kind  arc  to  be  found  in  the  Old  I*and  and  the  New.  W« 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  ol  the  place  Canada  has  taken 
among  the  commercial  countries  of  the  earth. 

Or  shall  I  speak  of  the  past?  That  writer  spoke  falsely 
who  said  that  "the  happiest  woman,  like  the  happiest  nation,  is 
she  who  has  no  history,"  and  the  writer  was  a  woman. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  true  about  a  woman,  it  is  not  true  about 
a  nation.  God  help  that  nation  and  pity  that  nation  which 
ha*  no  past  to  look  to,  which  has  no  great  men  in  her  history 
to  whose  example  she  may  point  her  young  men.  Shall  I 
speak  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  of  the  courtiers  who  left 
old  France,  blue-blooded  courtiers  bringing  with  them  the 
peasants  who  had  no  blue  blood,  but  rich  red  blood  such  as 
invigorates  and  carries  on  a  man  who  is  determined  to  con- 
quer? The  blue-blooded  courtier  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
red-blooded  peasant  as  he  penetrated  the  forests  of  the  new 
land  as  he  fought  the  savage;  the  fur  traders,  coureurs  de  bois 
were  sometimes  more  savage  than  the  savage.  Shall  i  speak 
of  the  old  soldier,  the  gallant  French-Canadian  soldier,  or  of 
the  humble  priest,  who,  armed  only  with  the  cross  of  Christ, 
made  his  way  through  the  savage  woods  and  to  still  more  sav- 
age men  in  order  that  he  might  carry  to  them  the  message  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  Shall  I  speak  of  Jacques  Cartier,  of 
Samuel  de  Champlain,  or  of  Wolfe,  who,  in  1759,  received  the 
command  to  capture  Quebec,  and  who  with  Englishmen, 
Scotchmen,  Irishmen  and  Americans  placed  his  foot  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham;  and  from  that  day  there  were  coupled 
together  the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  that  other  gal- 
lant soldier  who  fought  so  valiantly  on  the  same  battle  field, 
and  in  whose  memory  there  stands  a  monument  in  Quebec 
with  the  names  of  both  these  men  inscribed  thereon?  Shall 
I  speak  of  the  War  of  1812,  when  our  gallant  militiamen 
fought  at  Chateauquay,  Lundy's  Lane  and  Queenston  Heights; 
or  of  1866,  when  our  noble  boys,  many  among  whom  were  boys 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  fought  bravely  against  the 
Fenians  at  Ridge  way?  Canadian  soldiers  have  fought  not  only 
in  their  own  land,  but  they  have  fought  on  other  battle  fields 
than  those ;  because  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  there  has 
scarce  been  a  single  battle  in  which  the  Empire  engaged  in 
which  Canadians  have  failed  to  take  part. 

Shall  I  speak  to  you  of  the  future?  Because,  after  all 
that  is  the  main  thing,  the  thing  which  you  and  I  ought  to 
think  and  speak  of. 

We  are  enjoying  in  Canada  freedom  of  thought  and  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  enjoying  free  air, 
and  it  comes  as  naturally  as  the  free  air  we  breathe  or  the  water 
we  drink ;  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  our  forefathers 
fought  and  bled  and  some  of  them  died  for  that  very  freedom 
of  thought  and  speech  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Two  things  are  cardinal  in  Canadian  thought;  and  have 
been  so  ever  since  Canada  was  Canada.  In  1775  and  1776, 
and  later  on,  hundreds  of  Americans  left  their  homes  in 
order  that  they  might  maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  the 
King  of  Britain.  They  left  their  homes,  their  property  and 
friends,  left  everything  which  made  life  worth  living,  except 
that  one  thing,  their  loyalty  to  Britain,  and  made  their  way 
to  Upper  Canada,  there  to  hew  out  a  new  career.  Loyalty 
with  them  was  a  passion,  and  it  has  not  been  bred  out  in  their 
descendants,  but  practically  all  who  have  come  to  this  land 
since,  have  become  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  so  that  one 
thing  we  Canadians  pride  ourselves  on  is  our  loyalty  to  the 
British  flag. 

Another  thing ;  we  are  bound  to  govern  ourselves.  Let  no 
man  persuade  you,  my  young   friends,  that  the   rebellion  of 


our  brothers  in  the  south  took  place  because  Britain  desired 
to  place  a  little  duty  on  tea,  or  desired  to  get  a  little  money 
out  of  the  colonists.  That  rebellion  was  absolutely  fore- 
ordained—I speak  as  a  Presbyterian— it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  conflict  of  that  kind  must 
arise  unless  there  was  a  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  classes  of  Great  Britain.  If  the  governing  classes 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  able  correctly  to  interpret  the  feel- 
ing of  the  colonists,  the  American  Revolution  could  never 
have  taken  place ;  they  would  have  known  that  an  Englishman 
does  not  change  his  soul  because  he  changes  his  clime ;  that 
an  Englishman  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  the  same  love 
of  freedom  as  has  the  Englishman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  because  the  ruling  Englishmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  did  not  understand  this,  that  the 
unfortunate  conflict  took  place.  Unfortunate  it  undoubtedly 
was,  because  it  meant  separation  from  that  grand  old  flag 
which  has  "braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle  and  the  breeze," 
"our  glorious  semper  eadem,  the  banner  of  our  pride." 
"My  flag  and  your  flag, 

And  oh !  how  much  it  holds 

My  land  and  your  land 

Secure  beneath  its  folds ! 

My  heart  and  your  heart 

Grow  warmer  at  the  sight, 

Sun-kissed  and  wind-tossed. 

The  red,  the  blue,  and  white, 
The  one  flag,  the  great  flag,  the  flag  for  me  and  you 
Glorified,  all  else  beside,  the  red,  the    white,  and  blue." 

But  the  governing  class  in  those  times  did  not  understand ; 
and  an  infinite  pity  it  was,  that  that  conflict  ever  took  place. 
But  the  lesson  was  learned  then,  and  from  that  time  to  this 
the  British  people  have  never  refused  what  a  colony  has 
insisted  upon.  Over  and  over  again,  while  Britain  has  not,  in 
so  many  words,  told  us  to  launch  out  as  a  separate  nation, 
she  has  told  us  she  would  not  fire  a  gun  to  prevent  our  doing 
so;  but  we  have  as  often  said  "No,  we  shall  not  go;  our 
forefathers  fought  for  the  old  flag,  it  is  our  flag,  has  been  our 
flag;  we  are  born  British  subjects,  we  will  die  British  sub- 
jects, your  flag  shall  be  our  flag,  your  people  our  people,  and 
your  God  our  God."  W'e  have  insisted  upon  British  connec- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  on  having  our  own  way;  and  for 
forty-five  years  we  have  had  our  own  way.  We  are  a  nation 
within  an  Empire,  a  self-governing  nation  within  the  Empire, 
and  110  British-born  person  can  claim  to  be  more  British  than 
we.  I  rather  regret  that  term  "British  born"  as  popularly 
used.  I  was  born  in  the  British  Empire,  under  the  British 
flag,  and  am  British  by  birth,  although  a  Canadian  in  every 
drop  of  my  blood.  I  say,  "Don't  let  the  so-called  British-born 
think  that  we  Canadians  are  subject  to  the  Englishman,  the 
Scotchman  or  the  Irishman,  for  we  are  not;  we  are  subjects 
of  the  King  whose  subjects  they  also  are — King  George  V. — 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  King;  and  there  is  no  other  allegiance  except 
that  to  George  V. ;  it  is  to  him  we  owe  our  allegiance  and  to 
no  one  else." 

These  are  the  two  cardinal  principles  which  have  governed 
in  Canadian  history  in  the  past ;  and,  please  God,  they  will  govern 
in  the  future.  British  connection  we  shall  never  give  up, 
and  self-government  we  shall  never  give  up.  These  two  prin- 
ciples in  the  past  have  not  proven  at  all  inconsistent,  nor  is  it 
probable  they  will  in  the  future.  Whether  we  shall  remain 
as  it  were  reserved  and  take  no  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
world,  or  whether  we  shall  advance   (because  it  would  be  an 
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advancement)  and  take  part  with  our  brethren  across  the  seas 
in  the  British  Isles,  in  British  South  Africa,  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  and  stand  as  active  partners  with  the  peoples 
across  the  seas,  remains  to  be  worked  out.  We  cannot  by 
anything  we  do  or  say  now  to  that  end  change  our  position 
with  useful  effect.  If  it  be  in  the  womb  of  the  future  that 
we  shall  form  part  of  a  closer  knit  empire,  and  seriH  members 
to  a  great  general  parliament  of  the  British  Empire,  it  will 
work  itself  out  in  time  by  gradual  and  natural  evolution. 
That  is  the  aspiration  of  a  great  many  proud,  loyal  Canadians 
among  whom  I  count  myself.  We  have  an  example  of  what 
I  mean  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  have  one  general 
parliament  in  Ottawa  governing  all  the  Provinces,  and  we 
have  separate  legislative  assemblies  in  each  of  the  Provinces 
governing  each  separate  Province.  Those  parliaments  are 
not  antagonistic  to  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  work  to- 
gether in  harmonious  unison.  Ireland  is  apparently  soon  to 
be  granted  a  measure  of  self-government ;  and  if  that  goes 
further  and  there  emerges  a  separate  parliament  for  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  for  local  matters,  what  is  to  pre- 
vent there  being  a  general  parliament  for  the  Empire,  a  parlia- 
ment with  members  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales,  from  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, governing  and  exercising  supervision  over  the  whole 
British  Empire? 

That  may  be  a  dream — it  is  a  dream,  and,  of  course,  it 
must  necessarily  be  as  yet  very  far  from  fulfilment.  But  there 
are  some  duties  which  lie  right  before  us.  Most  of  us  who 
sit  at  this  table  would  deny  that  we  are  growing  old.  I  think 
myself  that  a  man  of  sixty  is  in  about  the  very  prime  of  life; 
but  I  must  admit,  perhaps  with  a  little  sorrow,  we  shall  soon 
reach  the  summit  of  life  and  begin  to  go  down  the  hill.  While 
none  of  those  around  this  table  is  old,  still  none  of  them  is 
young,  and,  like  the  gladiators  of  old,  we  can  say,  "We  who 
are  about  to  die,  salute  you."  It  is  your  turn,  and  you  are 
the  Canadians,  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future; 
and  Canada  will  be  just  what  you  make  it.  Now,  I  am  not 
going  to  preach  to  you.  It  is  the  privilege  of  preachers  and 
old  men  to  preach — I  am  neither.  But  let  me,  as  one  Canadian 
to  another,  discuss  quietly  with  you  what  it  seems  to  me  at 
all  events  are  your  duties  to  your  country  at  the  present  time. 
You  owe  it  to  your  country  to  make  the  very  best  of  your- 
selves that  you  can,  and  by  that  I  do  not  mean  to  make  all 
the  money  you  can,  although  it  is  your  right  and  duty  to 
make  all  the  money  you  can  honesty  and  without  the  loss  of 
your  self-respect.  People  who  talk  about  money  being  the 
f  all  evil  are  either  hypocrites  or  foolish.  You  have 
the  right  to  make  all  the  money  you  can  honestly,  and  with- 
out doing  violence  to  something  that  is  better  than  money. 
You  have  a  right  to  be  strong  citizens  and  by  that  I  mean 
not  only  strong  mentally,  but  also  physically.  The  day  of 
the  recluse  has  gone  by  and  a  man  who  is  pale  and  weak 
when  he  might  be  strong  is  no  longer  the  idol  of  anybody, 
not  even  a  sentimental  woman.  Be  strong  in  your  mind,  be 
honest  with  yourself  and  your  neighbor.  Money  is  bought  too 
dear  whin  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  honesty  and  justice. 
Be  fair  to  your  fellowman  and  then  you  will  be  fair  to  your- 
self;  and  as  we  can  only  build  up  a  strong  Canada  by  having 
confidence  in  each  other,  have  confidence  in  each  other  as  well 
M  in  yourselves.  That  man  is  a  public  enemy  who  endeavors 
to  ^tir  up  one  section  of  Canadians  against  another  or  to 
make  any  section  of  Canadians  believe  that  any  other  section 
of  Canadians  i^  less  loyal  or  honest  than  himself.  In  the  heat 
of    election    contests,   things   are   said   which   are  not    wholly 


meant  and  which  are  not  wholly  true.  After  the  contest  is 
over,  surely  we  Canadians  can  get  together  and  believe  in 
each  other.  Don't  let  anybody  persuade  you  to  do  otherwise. 
Don't  be  sectional ;  because  you  are  a  Grit  while  another  is  a 
Tory,  or  because  another  is  a  Radical  and  you  a  Conserva- 
tive, do  not  think  you  are  a  better  Canadian  than  he,  but  try  to 
look  upon  each  other  as  fellow  citizens  all  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  your  country-' — even  though  you  may  regard  those 
who  differ  from  you  as  "mistaken  in  some  matters  in  which 
they  might  and  shottld  be  better  informed." 

One  other  thought :  The  peace  of  the  whole  world  is  a 
matter  which  we  ought  to  aim  at.  I  rather  pride  myself  on 
being  the  first  member  of  an  association  which  covers  this 
whole  continent  for  the  judicial  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  War,  the  very  name  of  it,  is  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold.  War  is  sometimes  necessary,  it  cannot  always 
be  helped;  but  if  any  man  who  has  ever  seen  an  accident  on  a 
street  railway  or  steam  railway  and  seen  the  victim's  leg  cut 
off  or  body  mangled,  would  multiply  that  by  a  tfiousand  or 
ten  thousand  (for  such  is  the  carnage  when  two  nations  meet 
in  mortal  combat)  it  would  make  his  Christianity — or 
humanity  at  least— revolt.  War  is  the  worst  plague  that  can 
attack  a  nation  for  it  is  not  the  coward  or  the  weakling  who 
is  slain  in  war;  it  is  the  brave  man  and  the  young  man  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth  who  is  the  sacrifice.  A  state  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  would  be  so  much  sheer  gain  in  every 
respect, — in  money,  commerce,  enlightenment,  everything 
which  is  worth  living  for.  If  we  could  put  an  end  to  war  by 
an  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  alone  it  would  be  done 
upon  the  very  first  day's  sitting.  That  is  impossible.  There 
are  two  nations  who  can  do  more  than  any  others  to  abolish 
war,  and  they  are  our  own  Mother  Country,  the  pride  of  every 
British  heart,  who,  being  great,  has  made  great  mistakes,  but 
who  stands  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
liberty  and  justice  and  right.  If  to  her  could  be  united  not  only 
her  kindred  nations,  Canada,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  (because  they  are  united  to  her  in  everything  that 
is  right),  but  also  the  great  republic,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  English-speaking  nations  could  to-morrow  put 
an  end  to  war.  If  these  two  great  nations  were  to  send  forth 
their  combined  fleets  under  one  commander  with  one  single 
command,  "There  shall  be  no  more  war,"  there  would  be  no 
more  war — or,  at  most,  only  one,  because  any  nation  who  re- 
fused to  obey  the  commands  of  these  two  peoples  would 
suffer  such  a  punishment  as  would  ring  down  the 
centuries  and  would  never  need  to  be  repeated. 
Then,  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  bring  about  a  kindly 
and  friendly  feeling  between  our  people  and  the  people  to 
-nth  of  as,  it  should  be  done.  I  am  no  politician,  but  I 
think  the  more  the  English-speaking  people  get  together,  the 
more  friendly  we  stand  together,  the  better  it  is  for  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  the  people  of  Canada  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  like  our- 
selves, are  an  energetic  and  high-strung  people,  and  I  dare- 
say they  would  stand  and  take  from  us  just  as  little  advice 
as  how  to  run  their  affairs  as-  we  would  take  from  them— 
which  is  very  little  indeed.  But  they,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  a 
kindly  feeling  toward  their  people — and  that  we  can  all  enter- 
tain, and  when  occasion  offers,  express.  The  time  for  inter- 
national hate,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  gone  by.  And  when  all 
is  said  there  is  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  that  is,  we  can  do 
our  best  to  make  Canada  strong,  to  make  Canada  respected, 
to  make  Canada  great  so  that  she  may  have  her  say  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 


•-':«• 
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Mow,   1   have  spoken  longer  than   I   intended  to  speak;   I 
have  talked  largely  in   platitudes,  because  what   I   have  said 
■  II  known  to  you  all.     I  shall  close  with  these  lines : 

"I.ivc  fur  jmu  Han.  "h  builders  of  the  North! 
For  age  to  age  shall  glorify  its  worth, 
Of  precious  blood   its  n«l  is  dyed. 
Its  wbitC  k  honour's  sign, 
Through  weal  M  ruth,  its  blue  is  truth. 
It-  might  the  power  divine, 
I.ivc  for  your  flag,  oh  builders  of  the  North ! 
Canada,  Canada,  in  God  go  forth !" 


Lower  September  Fire  Loss 

For  September  the  lire  loss  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  compiled  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
totalled  $11,333,250,  as  compared  with  $11,700,000  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  and  $15,043,000  in  Septemlier,  1909.  The  record  by 
months  for  this  and  the  past  two  years  is  as  follows : 


1909. 

January $22,735,000 

February 16,131.000 

March 13,795,400 

April 19,345,300 

May 17,360,400 

June 14,435,900 

July 15,830,900 

August 16,423,000 

September 15,043,000 


Total  9  months    ...$151,099,900 

October 17,765,200 

November 14,808,550 

December ,    19,975,500 


1910. 
$15,175,400 
15,489,350 
18,465,550 
18,091,800 
18,823,200 
13,183,600 
26,847,900 
21,570,550 
11,700,000 

$159,347,350 
37,188,300 
16,407,000 
21,528,000 


1911. 
$21,922,450 
16,415,000 
31,569,800 
17,670,550 
21,422,000 
20,691,950 
25,301,150 
12,662,650 
11,333,250 

$178,988,800 


Total    for  year    ....$203,649,150    $234,470,650 


Fire  Prevention  Congress  at  St.  Paul 

Governor  Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
has  sent  a  special  notification  bearing  his  signature  to  all 
Mayors  and  to  ten  thousand  insurance  agents  of  the  State, 
urging  their  attendance  at  the  Fire  Prevention  Congress  to 
be  held  on  Fire  Prevention  Day,  November  8,  at  the  Saint 
Paul  Motel,  in  the  city  of  St.  Paul. 

There  wil  be  a  session  at  3  in  the  afternoon  and  one  at 
7.30  in  the  evening.  Men  of  national  reputation  will  take  part 
in  the  programme.  Citizens  throughout  the  State  are  urged 
to  observe  the  day  as  a  general  "Clean-up  Day"  on  which  to 
remove  the  causes  of  fire  and  to  adopt  measures  for  their 
prevention. 

The  idea  of  observing  a  Fire  Prevention  Day  is  proving 
decidedly  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  is  one  which 
rould  well  be  adopted  in  Canada. 

October  9,  the  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  fire,  is  the  date 
generally  chosen,  though  some  States  have  adopted  later  dates. 
Next  year  it  is  expected  October  9  will  be  almost  universally 
ide  by  the  various  States.  The  commercial  organizations 
of  the  States  and  larger  cities  have  taken  the  matter  up  and 
are  planning  for  its  perpetuation.  The  insurance  interests 
should  aid  in  the  movement  and  follow  up  the  public  sentiment 
thus  developed  with  the  object  of  securing  better  ordinances, 
greater  care  and  a  reduction  of  the  fire  waste. 


Goad's  Plans  Sold  for  $151,000 

The  exeCUtOTJ  of  the  Ian  C  E  Goad  have  sold  the  business 
of  making  Goad's  Plans  to  C.  E.  Goad,  jr.,  V.  A.  E.  Goad, 
and  J.  I.  Goad,  for  $151,000.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  busi- 
ness a  friendly  action  was  brought  by  the  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation,  trustees  and  executors  of  C.  E.  Goad, 
against  his  heirs.  These  were  Mrs.  Agnes  Goad,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tabel  Edith  Rotph,  C.  E.  Goad,  Caroline  Mabel  Goad,  Ada 
Hazel  Goad,  V.  A.  E.  Goad,  J.  L.  Goad,  Emily  Marion  Goad, 
and  Beatrice  May  Goad.    All  the  parties  live  in  Toronto. 

An  order  assenting  to  the  sale  was  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Middleton.    It  read  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  ordered  that  the  sale  to  the  defendants,  Charles  Ernest 
Goad,  Victor  Albert  Edward  Goad,  and  James  Lawrence  Goad, 
of  the  business  of  making  maps  and  surveys  for  insurance 
companies  and  others  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  as  a  going 
concern  lately  carried  on  by  the  late  C.  E.  Goad,  and,  since  his 
d<  ith,  carried  on  by  the  Toronto  General  Trusts  Corporation 
on  behalf  of  the  estate,  including  the  assets  belonging  to  the 
said  business  as  shown  by  the  auditors'  balance  sheet  of  the 
29th  of  April,  1911,  for  $151,000,  on  the  terms  set  out  in  the 
agreement  entered  into  on  September  21,  1911. 

The  balance  sheet  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Book  debts  outstanding   $21,204.40 

Merchants'   Bank,  Montreal    3,650.16 

Merchants'  Bank,  Toronto   23,700.72 

Petty    cash    200.00 

Less  profits  to  be  distributed  8,829.98 

The  payments  are  extended  over  a  term  of  ten  years, 
$10,000  being  paid  down  and  $45,000  in  three  months. 

The  defendants  undertake  to  become  responsible  for  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  business.  There  is  a  provision  that  the  agree- 
ment may  not  be  assigned  by  them  to  third  parties  without  the 
consent  of  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  late  C.  E.  Goad. 


Ottawa  Fire  Receives  New  Dominion  License 

A  new  Dominion  license  was  granted  the  Ottawa  Assurance 
Company  on  October  4,  for  the  transaction  of  fire  insurance. 
Messrs.  Burnett,  Ormsby  &  Clapp.  Limited,  are  the  chief 
agents. 


Appointments 


Mr.  H.  R.  S.  McCabe,  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  branch 
manager  of  the  London  &  Lancashire  Life  &  General  Assur- 
ance Association  for  the  Central  Canada  District.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe has  been  connected  with  the  company  for  several  years. 


Mr.  David  Burke  has  been  appointed  a  special  agent  in 
Montreal  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co., 
with  an  office  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Building. 


Messrs.  Nay  &  James  have  been  appointed  general  agents 
of  the  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  for  the  P-ovince  of  Saskatchewan 
with  headquarters  at  Regina. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Life  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  the  management 
of  the  Great-West  Life  Assurance  Co.  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  to  succeed  Mr.  Dean  H.  Pettes,  who  resigned  recently 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  bond  house  of  W.  L.  McKinnon  & 
Co.,  this  city.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Life's  $200,000  Club  for  the  past  three  years. 
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and  the  educational  institutions  that  might  be  used  in 
doing  it,  are  all  proper  subjects  of  inquiry  for  your  As- 
sociation in  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
or  any  similar  institution.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  efforts  of  great  corporations  to  maintain  edu- 
cational work  of  this  kind  might  be  more  successful  if, 
under  a  committee  of  some  such  association  as  yours, 
certain  universities  or  colleges  were  enlisted  in  co-opera- 
tion and  the  work  left  to  them  under  your  general  direc- 
tion. A  University-Railway  Association  Education  Com- 
mittee might  accomplish  a  good  deal  both  for  the  rail- 
ways and  for  the  University. 

You  may  think  that  such  work  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  your  Association,  but  it  certainly  is  as  much  so  as  any 
other  means  for  improving  the  morale  of  your  employees 
or  supply  of  labor  or  labor  turnover,  subjects  on  which 
one  of  your  committees  has  already  made  a  report. 

But  the  main  field  in  which  co-operation  between  your 
Association  and  the  University  of  Illinois  is  most  prom- 
ising is  the  field  of  research.  Your  committees  are  con- 
stantly making  investigations  into  technical  subjects 
which  are  also  under  constant  study  by  the  University 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  members  of  the 
staff.  Co-operation  with  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  in  technical  and  scientific  research  is,  therefore, 
the  matter  that  deserves  our  largest  consideration.  A 
mere  reading  of  the  list  of  technical  topics  on  which  your 
committees  report,  side  by  side  with  those  that  form  the 
subjects    of    report    from    our    Engineering   Experiment 


vantage  of  the  general  public.  The  University  cannot, 
therefore,  enter  into  any  arrangement  whereby  any  dis- 
covery made  in  its  laboratories  which  is  evidently  a  mat- 
ter of  great  public  advantage  and  whose  exploitation  by 
the  general  public  is  economically  feasible  can  be  put  at 
the  service  of  any  particular  individual  or  particular  or- 
ganization. On  the  other  hand,  occasionally  the  Univer- 
sity is  in  a  position  to  conduct  an  experiment  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  an  organization  when  it  is  clear  that 
the  results  are  not  a  matter  of  public  concern,  but  rather 
a  matter  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  particular  or- 
ganization. 

One  great  difficulty  with  all  university  research  de- 
partments is  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  conduct  their 
experiments,  especially  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  justify 
conclusions  on  an  industrial  or  commercial  basis.  Co- 
operative investigations,  therefore,  must  be  financed  by 
the  interests  especially  related  to  them  and  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  them.  But  within  this  general  limitation 
I  can  see  a  very  large,  indeed,  a  practically  unlimited 
field  of  co-operation  between  your  Association  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

From  remarks  that  I  have  already  made  it  is  evident 
also  that  many  things  of  an  economic  or  business  charac- 
ter could  be  studies  in  common  between  the  University 
and  your  Association.  For  many  years  it  has  been  my 
ambition  to  see  at  the  University  of  Illinois  a  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  corresponding  in  a  way  to  the  Engi- 
neering and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.     My  suc- 
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Hon.  William  Renwick  Riddell 
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Station,  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  both  at  work 
along  the  same  general  lines.  Electrolysis  and  its  effect 
on  reinforced  concrete,  electrical  interference,  mainte- 
nance of  track,  fatigue  of  metals,  causes  of  rail  failure, 
effect  of  speeding  on  track  maintenance,  elements  in- 
fluencing the  strength  of  concrete,  are  subjects  that  might 
as  well  describe  investigations  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
engineering  experiment  station  as  in  the  libraries  and 
laboratories  of  your  -committees.  Undoubtedly  some 
topics  could  be  more  advantageously  investigated  by  us 
than  you,  and  the  opposite  is  also  undoubtedly  true.  This 
fact  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  common  committee  for 
conference  and  advice  as  to  the  better  agency  to  which 
to  allocate  a  proposed  investigation  and  a  consideration 
of  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

I  may  say  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has  on  several 
occasions  undertaken  co-operative  investigations  with 
industrial  and  other  organizations.  The  University  work 
in  research  is  designed,  of  course,  to  discover  any  scien- 
tific and  technical  truths,  methods,  processes  for  the  ad- 


cessor  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
also  my  successor  as  the  director  in  the  courses  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  have  the  same  ambition,  and  I  trust 
that  it  will  soon  be  realized.  If  it  is,  I  see  no  reason  why 
co-operative  investigation  in  the  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness, business  organization,  cost  analyses,  labor  matters 
which  are  scientific  and  not  partisan,  and  many  other 
matters  may  not  be  studied  co-operatively. 

Still  a  third  possible  mode  of  co-operation  is  in  my 
mind.  Some  years  ago  I  urged  on  the  then  state  govern- 
ment the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  at  the  Engineering 
Experiment  Station  a  State  Bureau  of  Standards  similar, 
in  a  general  way,  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Wash- 
ington. That  would  be  an  organization  at  which  tests 
of  all  kinds  for  commercial  purposes  could  be  conducted 
on  payment  of  proper  fees,  and  might  well  be  a  place 
where  some  of  the  problems  of  your  Association  could 
be  sent.  It  may  be  that  the  University  is  not  the  best 
place  for  such  a  bureau,  but  there  should  be  such  a  bureau 
somewhere  in  the  State  administration. 
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Aside  from  all  these  things,  there  is,  of  course,  the 
large  field  of  general  educational  improvement  in  which 
yoar  Association  and  the  University  are  alike  interested. 
While  this  might  not  give  a  basis  for  continuous  co- 
operation, yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  large  ques- 
tions of  educational  public  policy  which  an  association 
like  this  might  well  study  and  on  which  they  might  well 
express  themselves.  For  example,  the  question  whethel- 
or  not  electric  tramways,  railways,  and  mines  shall  be 
publicly  owned  or  privately  owned  is  not  a  question  for 
engineers  or  miners  or  electricians  or  economists  or  any 
other  class  of  society  as  such.  It  is  primarily  a  great 
question  of  public  policy  on  which  any  fair-minded  citi- 
zen is  entitled  to  express  an  opinion,  whose  value  will  de- 
pend upon  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  our  estimate 
of  his  judgment.  However,  when  it  has  been  decided 
which  policy  is  to  be  adopted  by  a  given  community  or 
country,  all  questions  relating  to  securing  efficiency  of 
operation  and  service  to  the  public  under  the  policy  de- 
cided on  are  questions  for  experts. 

Canada 

l;v   H"\    William  Renwick  Ridden. 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario 

When  we  come  to  the  United  States  we  come  not  as 
■strangers  or  as  aliens,  we  come  as  one  comes  home.  In 
all  but  the  accident  of  political  allegiance  we  are  the  same 
people.  Aliens  as  we  are  by  the  strict  and  formal  rules  of 
international  law,  and  standing  apart  by  the  evanescent 
and  external  form,  by  the  great  statutes  of  Heaven,  in  the 
essential  and  external,  in  all  that  is  really  worth  while, 
Americans  and  Canadians  are  one. 

What  is  it  that  so  binds  us  in  an  indissoluble  union? 
Race?  Language?  Religion?  Oh,  no.  Race,  language, 
religion,  all  are  significant — immensely  significant — but 
they  are  not  everything — they  are  not  even  crucial. 

The  most  potent  and  all-powerful  force  which  binds 
us  and  unifies  us  is  our  common  conception  of  human 
rights — individual  rights — and  the  relative  rights  and 
the  relative  rights  and  duties  of  the  State  and  the  indi- 
vidual. We  believe  in  democracy,  real  democracy,  the 
rule  of  the  people  in  whatever  form. 

In  times  of  war  we  recognize  the  practical  necessity 
for  an  autocracy  more  or  less  veiled — inter  arma  silent 
leges— bat  where  such  necessity  does  not  exist  we.  carry 
our  love  of  liberty  to  great  lengths.  We  follow  Walt 
Whitman's  advice,  "Resist  much,  obey  little."  It  is  enough 
for  us  that  a  thing  is  "verboten"  to  make  us  wish  to  do  it. 
The  sign  "keep  off  the  grass"  is  taken  as  an  implied  invi- 
tation to  trespass  and  the  grass  is  promptly  trodden  down. 
Too  often  "we  are  content  to  believe  that  we  cannot  have 
both  good  government  and  liberty,  and  liberty  we  think 
the  better  of  the  two."  This  liberty  necessarily  means 
the  right  to  govern  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  tyrannous  for 
another  to  govern  us — a  concept  unknown  to  the  undevel- 
oped or  ill-developed  races  in  some  parts  of  the  earth  who 
claim  the  right  to  be  governed,  so  that  it  is  almost  tyran- 
nous to  compel  them  to  govern  themselves.  Such  are 
they  who  could  hear  the  head  of  their  state  boast,  "There 
i-  Imt  one  will  in  this  land  and  that  is  mine — him  who 
opposes  me  I  will  crush,"  without  rebelling  or  a  universal 
outburst  of  derisive  and  inextinguishable  laughter. 

Self-government  is  democracy,  whether  the  form  be 
monarchical,  republican  or  what  you  will.  The  vesture 
is  naught,  the  soul  is  what  counts,  and  here  are  seldom 
"the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  What  is 
called  a  republic  may  be  a  mere  oligarchical  tyranny. 
What  are  some  of  the  so-called  republics,  even  in  modern 
times,  of  South  and  Central  America? 

Democracy  is  not  a  form,  it  is  a  vital  principle  man- 


ifesting itself  in  many  ways,  under  as  divers  shapes  as 
life  itself. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe,  or  Dretcnd  to  believe, 
that  democracy  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  and 
that  her  birthplace  was  upon  this  continent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, nor  do  you  believe,  that  liberty  was  unknown  and 
non-existent  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  ultimate  source  lies  far  removed  from  the  trodden 
path  of  civilization,  not  in  Rome,  not  in  Greece,  still  less 
in  Babylon  or  Persia,  but  in  the  bleak,  cold  fens  and  the 
dense  forests  of  northwestern  Europe,  where  Angle  and 
Saxon  and  Jute  maintained  their  proud  independence,  and 
alone  of  all  the  nations  refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  the 
Imperial  Mistress  of  the  world. 

The  English  Bill  of  Rights  in  1689  laid  down  principles 
of  democracy  in  systematic  form,  and  democracy  was  well 
advanced  before  George  Washington  was  born. 

The  Revolution  which  sundered  the  British  Empire  was 
no  cataclysm — it  was  not  like  the  athiest  and  terrorist 
revolution  in  France  which  Goldwin  Smith  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  the  "greatest  of  all  calamities  in  history" — a 
complete  breaking  up  of  the  foundations  of  society,  of 
law,  of  government.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Revolu- 
tion or  in  the  conduct  of  it — though  revolutions  are  neith- 
er made  nor  quelled  with  rose-water — which  necessitated 
ill-feeling,  once  the  new  State  had  been  established.  Nor 
until  driven  by  bitter  necessity  did  the  Fathers  of  the 
Revolution  determine  that  America  should  sever  her  con- 
nection with  the  Empire. 

It  is  a  wicked  libel  to  say  that  even  before  or  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  England  or  the  English  were  op- 
posed to  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people.  The  best 
part  of  the  public  men  of  England  or  the  English  people 
were  in  favor,  but  their  voice  was  overruled  by  the  gross 
ignorance  and  foolish  arrogance  of  the  king  and  his 
chosen  advisers. 

The  mass  of  the  English  people  were  always  and  are 
now  not  only  friendly  to  the  United  States — they  are 
proud  of  the  United  States.  You  may  find  here  and  there 
a  relic  of  the  dislike  which  the  patrician  class  felt  for  re- 
publicanism. Prejudice  dies  hard,  and  the  fool  ye  have 
always  with  you.  I  have  seen  as  great,  as  unreasoning 
detestation  of  England  and  of  modern  Englishmen  in 
Maine  as  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of  in  England  against 
Americans. 

That  Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  today 
are  free  is  due  largely  to  the  example  of  American  democ- 
racy in  1776.  The  embattled  farmers  who  stood  and  fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  fought  not  only  for  them- 
selves and  the  rest  of  those  of  the  thirteen  colonies  and 
the  great  states  that  were  to  proceed  from  the  thirteen 
colonies,  not  only  for  their  descendants  for  generation 
after  generation  in  these  United  States,  but  for  Canada, 
too,  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
aye,  for  England  herself,  and  all  that  makes  the  British 
Empire  worth  while. 

With  all  these  ties  I  do  not  fear  that  you  need  to  im- 
bibe a  more  favorable  knowledge  of  the  Canadians  and 
their  character. 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  nature  and  character  of 
our  government  do  not  need  to  be  more  fully  appreciated. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  in  this  city,  a  man  of  eminence 
from  New  York  was  eloquently  demanding  that  England 
should  set  Canada  free — throwing  in  Australia  for  good 
measure.  Not  three  weeks  ago  in  this  city,  a  person  call- 
ing himself  a  Canadian  was  declaiming  against  the  king 
and  his  pretensions  over  Canada.  A  well-known  Amer- 
ican author  in  a  recently  published  book  asks  if  England 
will,  in  the  future,  continue  to  rule  Canada.  Thousands 
of  Americans  insist  that  Canada  must  vote  in  the  League 
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of  Nations  as  Britain  may  wish,  or  British  interests  may 
indicate.  I  have  myself  been  asked  why  does  Canada 
not  shake  off  the  English  yoke  and  elect  a  President  for 
herself.  These  and  a  hundred  other  like  facts  indicate 
that  there  is  a  widespread  misunderstanding  of  Canada's 
true  position. 

The  "back  number"  who  lives  in  the  past  has  some 
ground  for  his  ideas  of  Canada  if  he  reads  and  thinks  of 
the  past  only,  for  England  did  once  rule  Canada — as  she 
once  ruled  America. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  present — for  the  Great  War  has 
forced  a  growth  in  the  Constitution  of  Canada— greater 
than  decades  did  previously.  Before  the  awful  Cataclysm, 
Canada  had  achieved  with  England's  glad  and  proud  con- 
sent, full  control  over  her  own  territory,  her  own  tariff, 
her  own  trade,  her  own  people.  Nay,  she  took  part  in 
Imperial  Conferences  in  advising  the  general  course  of 
the  Empire,  and  even  succeeded  in  causing  the  daiuncia- 
tion  of  Imperial  Treaties  which  stood  in  her  way.  She 
had  negotiated  treaties  and  formed  an  International  Com- 
mission with  the  United  States.  She  had  repudiated  the  . 
title  "Colony." 

Then  came  the  War,  the  War,  before  which  all  other 
wars  from  the  beginning  of  time  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires. 

When  Germany  made  the  assault  on  innocent  Belgium, 
so  long  preparing,  and  at  last  thought  certain  of  success, 
Canada  did  not  delay  a  moment.  The  Atlantic  cable  car- 
ried the  message:     "The  last  man  and  the  last  dollar." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  Canada  there  has  never  been 
a  stricken  field  where  British  troops  fought  but  a  Cana- 
dian was  present — Waterloo,  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  at  Balaclava,  Kars,  where  the  Canadian  Williams 
held  the  foe  at  bay  for  months ;  these  and  many  other 
fields  of  battle  saw  the  Canadian  fighting  for  his  flag. 
But  all  these  were  volunteers,  and  while  they  were  Cana- 
dians they  were  equipped  and  paid  by  Britain. 

Now  there  was  a  change,  Canada  raised  her  own  forces, 
equipped  them,  paid  them,  cared  for  them,  and  pays  the 
pensions  of  the  survivors,  and  widow  and  child  of  the 
Honored  dead.  Sixty  thousand  Canadian  dead  and  three 
times  as  many  wounded  prove  how  Canada  acquitted  her- 
self. England  could  not  call  upon  us  for  a  soldier,  a 
ship,  an  ounce  of  supplies,  a  cent  of  money;  nor  did  we 
fight  for  England.  We  poured  out  our  money  like  water, 
our  men  died  in  tens  of  thousands  for  a  struggle  which 
we  call  our  own  because  we  believed  and  believe  it  to  be 
for  humanity  at  large,  and  our  chosen  form  of  civilization. 

May  I  venture  the  assertion  that  Canadians  generally 
recognized  that  the  war  was  the  great  Armageddon,  the 
final  and  most  terrible  struggle  for  freedom  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  and  that  the  war  was  the  crucial  test  of 
Democracy,  sooner  and  more  clearly  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, and  Canada  fought  for  herself,  her  own  fight  and  not 
another's. 

lier  boys  were  dying  in  thousands,  her  mothers  weep- 
ing the  dead,  her  homes  were  desolate,  and  she  thought 
that  she  should  have  some  say  in  how  the  Wrar  should  be 
carried  on.  Britain  recognized  that  old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  that  the  time  had  come  frankly  to  acknowledge 
that  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  had  ceased  to  be  in 
any  sense  dependent,  but  had  become  sister  nations  stand- 
ing on  an  -equality  with  her.  The  common  effort  and 
sacrifice  in  the  war  inevitably  led  to  a  recognition  of  an 
equality  of  status  between  the  responsible  governments 
of  the  Empire. 

Accordingly  in   1917,    the    prime    minister    of    Great 

I iritain  called  together  the  prime  ministers  of  the  self- 

erning  Dominions  for  consultation  on  vital  matters  of 

policy  relating  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     They  met 

as  equals,  as  prime  ministers  of  the  nations  of  the  Empire, 


to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern  to  the  whole 
Empire. 

The  old  forms  remain  like  the  old  titles  of  the  king — 
the  spirit  is  new,  the  reality  is  transcendent. 

In  our  British  system,  we  build  more  stately  mansions 
on  the  old  foundations,  we  graft  new  and  living  buds  on 
the  old  stock,  without  an  outward  change  we  renew,  we 
quicken,  we  transform  the  spirit. 

Some  day,  perhaps  in  a  few  months,  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  to  frame  a 
written  constitution  in  some  degree  tying  the  theory  to 
the  reality,  the  letter  to  the  spirit.  Whatever  be  the 
result,  we  Canadians  will  remain  steadfast ;  we  cannot 
and  will  not  give  up  our  share  of  the  old  flag,  or  sever 
ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  British  world,  but  we  will 
not  revert  to  the  status  of  a  colony. 

We  are  a  free  and  self-governed  people,  an  adjunct  of 
no  nation  on  earth,  either  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or 
the  other. 

It  is  on  these  terms,  and  on  no  other  or  different,  that 
we  offer  our  friendship.  We  value  beyond  rubies  the 
friendship  of  the  United  States,  we  offer  our  own,  we 
yearn  for  yours.  We  will  not  beg  for  it — Canada  can 
stand  four  square  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  rely  upon  her- 
self, her  own  industrial  ability  and  resources,  if  she  must, 
but  she  hungers  for  real  brotherhood  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Are  we — have  we  shown  ourselves  to  be — such  as  you 
desire  for  friends  ?  Have  our  efforts  and  our  sacrifices 
during  the  war  shown  us  to  be  such  as  you  would  take 
up  with  ?    That  is  for  the  United  States  to  answer. 

A  little  broader  is  the  real  question  upon  which  the 
future  of  the  world  depends.  Are  the  English  speaking 
peoples  to  stand  together?  If  the  answer  be  "Yes" 
civilization  is  safe,  if  "No,"  woe  unutterable — one  League 
of  Nations  must  exist  or  all  is  lost.  Let  but  the  English 
speaking  peoples  be  one  in  purpose  and  in  determination 
and  the  future  is  secure. 

When  last  I  spoke  to  an  American  audience  I  ventured 
to  say,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  "The  world  is  to  be  made 
better,  brighter,  happier.  It  must  be  the  task  of  the 
English  speaking  race  to  bring  that  about." 

France,  gallant,  heroic  France,  must  for  generations 
watch  the  Rhine ;  two  assaults  she  has  experienced,  a 
third  might  be  fatal.  Italy,  worthy  child  of  old  Rome, 
relieved,  indeed,  of  the  spectre  of  evil  omen  scowling 
over  the  Alps,  is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  the 
necessity  to  overcome  at  home  the  effect  of  impoverish- 
ment of  ages  past.  Germany,  if  she  would,  could  not 
for  generations  do  more  than  repair  her  shattered  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life— and  who  would  trust  her  in 
any  case? 

May  the  United  States  increase  in  wealth  and.  prosper 
in  every  way — the  more  slie  does  the  more  will  the  rest 
of  the  English  speaking  world  rejoice. 

Reminiscences  of  John  F.  Wallace 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  appear  before  you  tonight 
and  particularly  so  at  a  time  when  the  outgoing  president 
and  the  incoming  president  are  Bob  Safford  and  Larry 
Downs,  two  of  your  presidents  who  commenced  their 
career  under  my  administration  as  chief  engineer  of  {he 
Illinois  Central. 

It  was  suggested  by  President  Safford  and  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Association  that  the  younger  mem- 
bers, particularly,  would  like  to  hear  something  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Association 
and  the  forming  of  its  constitution,  with  its  peculiar  or- 
ganization and  peculiar  outline  of  work  and  how  this  asso- 
ciation came  into  existence. 
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In  about  1896  there  was  a  maintenance  of  way  associa- 
tion in  this  country  which  was  called  the  Roadmasters' 
In  that  day  the  roadmaster  had  charge  of 
120  miles  of  track,  and  held  a  position  that 
on  tl  today  is  called  a  supervisor.    These 

men  were  practical  men,  mainly. 

At  the  I  knver  convention  of  the  Roadmasters'  Associa- 
tion in  1898  there  was  a  small  group  of  men  known  as 
maintenance  <>f  way  who  desired  to  associate 
then  i tli  the  Roadmasters'  Association  and  learn 

what  they  could  from  these  practical  railroad  roadmasters. 
They  were  treated  with  more  or  less  of  a  cold  shoulder 
and  this  small  group  of  the  technical  engineers  and  engi- 
neers of  maintenance  of  way  came  back  from  that  meet- 
ing and  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when,  if  that  associa- 
tion could  not  be  broadened  and  controlled  and  developed 
by  the  technical  men  who  were  gradually  working  into 
positions  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  structures,  that  it 
was  time  to  form  an  association  on  a  higher,  larger, 
broader  plane. 

Thev  took  the  matter  up  with  some  of  their  superiors, 
and  later  on,  I  think  it  was  the  latter  part  of  1898,  a  small 
group  of  men  met  in  Chicago  among  whom  was  Mr.  Tor- 
rey, the  chief  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Mr.  L.  C. 
Fritch,  who  sits  on  my  left,  Mr.  Curtis  Dougherty,  then 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
ami  a  few  other  engineers.  They  formed  a  temporary 
organization  of  which  Mr.  Torrey  was  chairman  and  Mr. 
Fntcfa  secretary.  At  that  time  they  wanted  to  get  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  larger  roads  which  were  building 
at  that  time  or  had  built  up  scientific  maintenance  of  way 
organizations  under  engineering  supervision. 

They  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  myself  as 
chairman,  Thomas  Rodd  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Walter 
Katte,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central,  Mr. 
Curtis  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Mr.  Peterson,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  When  that  committee 
appointed  I  was  unaware  of  it,  but  a  few  days  after- 
ward, Mr.  Torrey,  whom  I  presume  a  few  of  the  old  mem- 
bers of  this  association  knew,  came  into  my  office  and  told 
me  about  this  organization  work,  and  asked  me  to  accept 
the  chairmanship  on  permanent  organization. 

<  >ne  of  the  members  of  the  committee  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, another  in  Xew  York,  another  in  Montreal  and 
another  in  Pittsburgh,  and  all  of  us  were  busy  men.  We 
corresponded,  and  then  we  sent  out  a  circular  letter  and 
ill  sorts  of  replies.  One  man  wanted  to  confine  the 
association  to  chief  engineers ;  another  wanted  to  confine 
it  to  engineers  of  maintenance  of  way,  etc.  Finally  it  oc- 
curred to  two  of  us — I  will  not  mention  any  names  on  ac- 
count of  the  memories  of  some  of  you  gentlemen  here — 
that  we  had  to  have  something  different  from  any  other 
organization  that  was  formed  if  we  expected  to  do  suc- 
cessful work.  We  felt  that  the  ordinary  scientific  papers  • 
which  were  prepared  without  any  direction  or  without 
any  correlation  of  the  different  members  was  a  waste  of 
effort.  We  finally  made  up  our  minds  that  we  must  block 
out  a  line  of  investigation  of  work  that  would  mean 
something. 

it  of  that  idea  grew  this  plan  of  forming  constant 
stain  hug  committees  that  would  cover  everv  branch  of 
railway  engineering  work,  even  to  administration.  I 
think  we  even  included  accounts  at  that  time. 

Then  our  next  idea  was  to  get  the  members  to  work 
1  hen  we  made  up  our  minds  that  we  would  have  a  series 
of  standing  committees,  and  we  assigned  every  member 
of  the  organization  to  a  place  on  a  committee:  that  we 
would  have  these  committees  make  annual  reports ;  that 
would  have  each  member,  on  account  of  the 'wide 
membership  ot  the  railroads,  have  credentials  that  would 
enable  the  chairman  to  get  information  along  the  line  of 


the  work  of  that  committee  from  everv   railroad  in  the 
land. 

The  main  object  and  purpose  of  this  committee  work 
was  to  eliminate  peculiarities.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  occurred  to  us  was  our  rails.  Every  railroad  in  this 
country  had  its  own  peculiar  standard  and  section  of 
rail.  We  thought  if  we  could  get  a  standard  rail  we 
might  induce  the  rolling  mills  to  keep  rails  in  stock  so 
that  we  could  get  them  as  we  wanted  them.  We  have 
not  accomplished  that  yet. 

Then  we  found  a  great  many  different  ideas  among  the 
railway  engineers  all  over  the  country,  and  in  every  case 
we  hardly  approached  a  fixed  standard,  for  as  you  gen- 
tlemen know  who  were  in  the  Association  22  years 
there  was  hardly  a  committee  that  did  not  find  that  everv 
chief  engineer  had  his  own  ideas,  his  own  standard 
frogs,  his  own  standard  switch  stands  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

After  we  drew  up  the  constitution  as  it  originally  was 
outlined,  the  original  skeleton,  we  sent  it  around  to  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and  told  them  that  this 
was  what  seemed  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  and  asked  them  to  sign  it,  which  thev 
all  did. 

A  meeting  to  form  the  permanent  organization  was 
arranged  at  Buffalo  and  I  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Tor- 
rey, who  said:  "The  report  of  your  committee  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  criticism  among  a  great  many 
members.  You  had  better  come  on  to  Buffalo  and  pre- 
sent it  in  person  to  the  permanent  organization  meeting." 
We  had  a  meeting  at  a  hotel  there  and  after  I  read  the 
constitution  and  commented  on  it  Mr.  Torrey  put  it  to 
a  vote  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise. Later  on  I  was  notified  that  they  had  elected  me 
president. 


Roadway  Committee  Meeting 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Roadway  Committee  in 
Room  1102  of  the  Congress  Hotel  at  9  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. 

Invitation  to  Visit   Underwriters'  Laboratories 

G.  B.  Muldaur,  general  agent  of  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  207  E.  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  extends  an 
invitation  to  the  members  and  other  railway  men  attend- 
ing the  convention  to  visit  the  laboratories  and  observe 
the  work  under  way  in  that  institution.  These  labora- 
tories are  a  non-commercial  institution  organized  to  test 
construction  materials  to  promote  safety  from  fire  and 
accident.  Tests  are  continually  in  progress  on  various 
building  materials  to  determine  their  relative  resistances 
to  hazards  of  this  character. 

Western  Society  of  Engineers 

The  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Railroad  Section, 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  offices  of  the  society  on  the 
17th  floor  of  the  Monadnock  block,  at  7  o'clock,  Thurs- 
day. March  17,  at  which  C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  present  a  paper 
on  "The  Classification  and  Maintenance  of  Old  Railroad 
liridges."  A  moving  picture  film  showing  the  laying  of 
rail  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  by  the  use  of  locomotive  cranes 
and  the  application  of  other  labor  saving  equipment  to 
auxiliary  operations  will  also  be  shown.  All  members 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  and 
other  railway  officers  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 
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is  looking  for  every  mother's 
son  of  you  at  her  big  Gyro  con- 
vention, February  22-24. 
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The  Davenport  Delegation. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  all  prizes  will  go  to 
Davenport  and  you  can  always  count  on  at  least 
two  delegates  from  Davenport,  namely,  Gyro  Weir 
and  the  famous  Sidney.  These  two  boys  will  win 
any  prize  that  is  offered.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
win  the  club  stunt  prize  is  for  Sid  to  stand  up 
among  the  tall  corn  and  sing  his  famous  song 
"Iowa." 


Meet  the  International  Officers. 

You  can  not  appreciate  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Gyro  clubs  without  knowing  the  Inter- 
national officers.  Be  sure  to  attend  the  convention 
so  that  you  can  meet  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Secretary-Treasurer.  Gyro  will  never  pro- 
duce more  hart-hitting,  enthusiastic  and  hardwork- 
ing Gyros  than  "Scotty"  Martin,  I.  E.  Kerr  and 
Joe  Banisran. 


FIRST  MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS. 
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Reading  from  left  to  right:  Gyros  Kagy,  Martin,  Banigan,  Kerr,  Carson  and  Huffman. 


An  interesting  event  in  Gyro  history  occurred 
on  December  16th,  in  Detroit,  at  the  Hotel  Tuller. 
The  Board  of  Governors  meeting  was  held  there, 
and  this  was  the  first  meeting  of  this  legislative 
body  under  the  new  Constitution  as  adopted  at  the 
Toronto  Convention.    Present  were : 

Govenors — Kagy,  Cleveland,  Carson,  Buffalo. 
Huffman,  Denver. 

President — Ern.  C.  Martin,  Toronto. 

Vice-Pres. — I.  E.  Kerr,  Detroit. 

Sec.-Treas. — Joe  Banigan. 

An  all  day  session,  lasting  from  ,10  to  6  o'clock 
at  night,  enabled  us  to  put  through  a  great  deal 
of  business. 


Secretaries  are  required  to  certify  a  complete 
list  of  their  membership,  including  names  and  ad- 
dresses, as  of  January  22nd,  1923,  upon  forms  al- 
ready furnished  by  the  Secretary.  This  formality 
is  the  basis  for  representation  at  the  Convention, 
and  also  for  fixing  the  1923  dues. 

Dues  for  the  fiscal  year  1923,  are  due  on  Janu- 
ary 22nd,  1923,  and  must  be  paid  prior  to  conven- 
tion, otherwise,  as  has  been  customary,  represen- 
tation in  the  convention  may  be  denied  clubs.  The 
ilucs  are  $25.00,  plus  a  per  capita  tax  of  $2.00,  per 
member,  as  of  January  22nd,  1923. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  business  was  fixing 
the  subscription  for  the  Gyroscope  at  $1.00,  paya- 
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ble  with  the  annual  dues,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  issues  from  4  to  6  numbers  during  the  year, 
and  further  to  secure  second-class  mailing  privi- 
leges for  this  magazine  and  to  be  sent  direct  to 
all  members.  Secretaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  dis- 
tribute this  magazine  will  find  this  a  great  con- 
venience. The  Board  also  fixed  the  registration 
fees  for  the  Convention  at  $10.00,  per  Gyro,  and 
$5.00,  per  Gyroette. 

It  was  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Convention 
the  election  of  a  paid  Secretary-Treasurer.    Much 


other  business  was  transacted,  and  you  will  hear 
about  it  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention. 

A  tired  and  weary  Board  adjourned  to  a  splen- 
did Hard  Time  Dinner  and  Dance  given  by  the 
Detroit  club  which  broke  up  in  the  wee  small 
hours.  All  the  members  of  the  Board  had  a  most 
enjoyable  time,  and  a  description  of  the  party  is 
included  under  Friendship  Notes  in  this  issue.  The 
Board  certainly  is  very  grateful  to  the  Detroit 
club  for  their  splendid  entertainment. 

Joe  Banigan,  Secretary. 


WHAT  IS   THE  FRANCHISE? 

By  the  Honorable  William  R.  Riddell,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 
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What  is  called  the  Right  to  Vote  is  not  one  of 
the  natural  rights  born  with  the  individual  like 
the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Whole  nations  have  lived  in  health,  com- 
fort and  content  without  ever  having  any  such 
right  or  wishing  for  it.  In  what  a  celebrated  his- 
torian does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  happiest  period 
of  the  world '8  history,  the  times  of  the  Antonines, 
there  were  no  popular  elections  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  words,  and  the  people  did  not 
feel  the  want  of  them;  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
they  had  no  desire  for  them. 


Justice  Riddell. 

The  franchise  is,  in  our  Canadian  system,  some- 
thing given  to  the  voter. 

When  Canada  was  conquered  by  Britain  and 
ceded  in  1763,  there  were  no  such  thing  as  elections 
— every  officer,  legislative  or  other,  was  appointed 
by   the   King   or   the   Governor  representing  the 


King.  This  state  of  affairs  went  on  until  1792 
when  Canada,  having  the  year  previous  been  di 
vided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  began  it- 
national  career  as  two  Provinces.  The  Parliamen 
of  Britain,  in  the  Canada  Act  of  1791,  gave  Cana 
dians  for  the  first  time  the  right  to  vote  for  legis 
lators — but  the  electors  were  to  be  only  (in  th» 
country)  persons  possessed  of  land  worth  40  shill 
ings  (say  $10.00)  a  year,  and  (in  the  towns)  o! 
a  house  of  like  value  or  paying  rent  of  ten  pound: 
(say  fifty  dollars). 

Thereafter  from  time  to  time  the  franchise  wai 
made  more  liberal ;  but  it  was  always  enlarged  bj 
legislators  elected  on  the  previously  existing  fran 
chise. 

Today  there  are  thousands  of  British  subject: 
in  Canada  who  have  no  vote — until  but  the  Otha 
day  there  were  millions. 

The  right  to  vote  being  a  gift  and  not  an  in 
herited  right,  why  was  it  given?  Certainly  not  foi 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  voter — it  was  no 
something  he  owned  as  a  private  property  whicl 
he  had  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  for  his  per 
sonal  advantage.  It  was  a  trust— something  to  b< 
used  for  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

Grover  Cleveland  used  to  say:  "Public  office  i 
a  public  trust."  He  might  have  gone  further  am 
said  what  is  equally  true  and  equally  significant 
•"The  right  to  elect  to  public  office  is  a  public  trust.' 

What  the  honest  and  faithful  trustee  should  do  i 
a  guide  to  what  he  who  is  a  trustee  of  the  vot 
should  do  if  he  is  noi  to  be  false  to  his  sacred  trus 

In  the  first  place,  the  trustee  must  execute  hi 
trust;  he  must  put  himself  in  the  position  to  carr 
it  out.  The  voter  must  in  a  like  manner  see  to  i 
that  he  does  that  which  will  enable  him  to  vote.  I 
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nust  register,  see  that  his  name  is  in  the  voter's 
ist.  And,  as  the  trustee  must  execute  his  trust,  so 
the  voter  must  execute  his  trust  by  casting  his  vote. 

In  the  execution  of  the  trust  the  trustee  must 
not  act  for  his  own  advantage  or  in  his  own  inter- 
ests—such  conduct  is  being  false  to  his  trust.  The 
voter  is  equally  false  to  his  trust  who  sells  it  for 
money,  position  or  other  personal  advantage. 

Nor  may  the  trustee  execute  his  trust  for  the 
advantage  of  his  friends,  his  church,  his  party — 
he  must  consider  only  the  good  of  those  for  whom 


he  is  trustee.  The  voter  must  always  have  in  mind 
the  good  of  those  for  whom  he  is  trustee,  the  people. 
It  would  be  as  proper  for  a  trustee  to  employ 
as  an  agent,  a  person  proved  to  be  dishonest  or 
incapable,  from  personal,  sectarian,  charitable  or 
party  reasons,  as  for  a  voter  to  vote  for  an  agent 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  people  who  was  dis- 
honest or  incapable ;  and  such  a  voter  can  not  satis- 
fy his  own  conscience  by  the  plea  that  he  was  then 
loyal  to  friend,  church  or  party,  or  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  candidate. 


GY--RADIO  BROADCAST 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  Gyro  cir- 
cles is  the  way  various  clubs  have  broken  into 
[radio  broadcasting  since  our  last  publication. 

We  learn  that  as  part  of  the  campaign  for  put- 
Iting  across  the  Potlatch,  the  Gyro  club  of  Van- 
couver and  their  42  piece  jazz  band,  which  we  hope 
to  hear  at  the  Milwaukee  convention,  broadcasted 
a  concert  sometime  in  June,  as  an  advertising 
scheme  for  the  Gyro  Potlatch  in  Vancouver. 

On  November  9th,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
"Regina  Leader,"  whose  splendid  broadcasting 
station  was  used  for  this  radio  event,  the  Gyro  club 
of  Regina  broadcasted  a  complete  Gyro  program. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  was  that  one 
of  the  Gyro  members  who  gave  some  imitations  of 
Harry  Lauder  had  his  number  encored  by  radio 
by  the  Gyro  club  of  Des  Moines.  While  the  concert 
was  in  progress  a  radio  encore  was  heard  on  their 
receiving  set,  asking  for  a  repetition  of  the  Harry 
Lauder  number.  Another  feature  was  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Donald  A.  McXiven,  Regina  member  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Legislature,  whose  speech  on  "Na- 
tional and  International  Friendship"  slightly 
abridged  is  as  follows: 

"Two  thousand  years  ago  Mark  Anthony  pre- 
faced his  immortal  oration  over  his  dead  friend. 
Julius  Caesar,  with  the  words,  "Friends,  Romans 
and  Countrymen!  Lend  me  your  ears."  May  I 
introduce  the  subject  of  International  Friendship, 
upon  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  by  the  Gyro 
club  of  Regina,  by  the  expression,  "Friends,  Neigh- 
bors &  Countrymen !  Lend  me  your  ears." 

"Mark  Anthony  was  centuries  ahead  of  his  time. 
What  he  used  as  a  figure  of  speech  is  now  an  actual 
fact  through  recent  development  of  radio  communi- 
cation. 


"The  Gyro  club  derives  its  name  from  wonder- 
ful invention  ' '  The  Gyroscope. ' '  The  members  are 
local  embodiments  of  the  Gyro  motto,  "Power, 
Poise  and  Pep."  It  is  through  the  Gyroscope,  that 
the  torpedo  is  directed  and  controlled  in  its  course 
of  destruction.  It  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
Gyro  motto,  "Power." 

Brennan  applied  this  invention  to  a  mono-rail  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  a  train  traveling  on  a 
single  cable.  What  could  be  a  better  illustration 
of  the  Gyro  characteristic  of  "Poise." 

"As  for  the  "Pep,"  the  members  and  their  ac- 
tivities in  the  interest  of  Regina  speak  for  them- 
selves . 

May  I  say  to  Gyro  men  that  your  organization  in 
promoting  "Friendship"  is  searching  for  that  char- 
acteristic which  is  placed  at  the  peak  of  all  human 
relationships.  The  search  is  accompanied  by  great- 
er promise  of  results  and  benefits  than  that  made 
by  the  Alchemists  of  ancient  days.  The  fact  that 
you  are  not  alone  but  are  joined  by  various  service 
clubs  and  fraternal  societies  establishes  the  fact 
that  friendship  is  the  one  element  of. human  de- 
sires from  which  the  novelty  never  wears  off. 

Friendship  has  a  wealth  of  meaning — it  con- 
notes and  includes  the  cheery  word  and  smile,  fam- 
ily instincts,  generosity,  patriotism  sacrifice  and 
love.  Friendship,  if  we  but  deserve  it,  accompanies 
us  through  life — when  we  rejoice  it  rejoices,  when 
we  grieve  it  grieves,  and  when  life  seems  an  aching 
void,  it  steps  in  and  fills  our  lives  with  joy. 

"Friendship  has  its  national  and  international 
significance.  What  else  could  make  the  people  of 
the  prairies,  many  of  whom  have  never  seen  a 
schooner,  take  such  interest  in  the  International 
Fishery  Schooner  Race  on  the  Atlantic.        How 
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else  can  we  explain  the  interest  of  Canadians  in  the 
"World  s.-riea"— and  Congressional  Elections— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  animated  doings  of  "Andrew 
Gump." 

We  celebrate  this  week  the  Armistice  of  the 
Great  War,  wherein  both  personal  and  Internation- 
al friendship  took  on  a  grander  and  deeper  meaning. 
While  the  allied  nations  are  paying  their  homage 
to  their  honored  dead,  they  find  renewed  hope  that 
the  friendship  of  the  great  Anglo  Saxon  nations 
may  continue  and  grow  apace.  The  world  prays  that 
this  great  International  friendship  may  prove  the 
bulwark  of  future  generations  and  the  terror  of  all 
peoples  who  do  not  recognize  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple "Peace  on  Earth  and  Good  will  towards 
men." 

"Your  magnificent  contribution  "Gyro  Men"  to 
this  common  hope  receives  our  grateful  acknowl- 
edgement, and  God  speed  for  increased  activity." 

Toronto  broadcasted  its  club  election  returns  on 
Wednesday,  January  3d,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  broadcasting  station,  called 
CFCA,  wave-length  400  meters. 

On  December  19th,  the  Winnipeg  club  broad- 
casted the  following: 

The  Gyro  club  of  Winnipeg  broadcasts  joyous 
Christmas  and  New  Years  wishes  to  its  brother 
crabs  through   their  secretaries  as  follows: — 

LIST  OF  NAMES. 

"Their  Gyro  Greeting  is: — May  each  and  every 
member  of  Gyro  grasp  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
word  'Friendship,'  and  realize  that  the  spirit 
friendship  must  prevail  if  unity  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

•'.May  your  experiences  in  the  New  Year  be 
pleasant  and  profitable,  and  may  success  attend  your 
endeavors. ' ' 

This  seems  to  give  the  International  secretary  a 
chance  to  do  for  radio  fans  what  we  have  already 
done  for  the  lawyers.  Therefore,  if  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  same  the  secretary  will  be  glad  to  list 
and  publish  the  names  of  all  Gyros  having  receiving 
stations,  and  a  list  of  the  broadcasting  stations  in 
Qyro  cities,  together  with  call  names  and  meter 
lengths.  With  this  information  before  them,  the 
Hubs  putting  on  Gyro  broadcast  concerts  may  no- 
tify all  members,  or  the  International  headquarters 
will  be  glad  to  notify  clubs  and  all  radio  fans,  so 
that  Gyro  concerts  may  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Joe  Banigan. 
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The  Council  announces  with  great  pleasure  that 
it  has  placed  with  Gyro  Art.  Schulkins,  of  the 
Schulkins  Printing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an  order  for 
20Q0  Gyro  song  books,  which  we  believe  can  be  sold 
for  $.20  per  copy  to  individuals  or  clubs.  It  will 
contain — 

First :  The  original  Gyro  song,  words  and  music 
of  "Golly  Gyros,"  by  Gyro  Les  Hubbell,  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Second:  The  song,  for  which  a  prize  was 
awarded  at  the  Toronto  Convention,  called  "Gyros 
All,"  written  by  Gyro  Fred  Tornow  and  W.  Berry 
Huntley,  of  Buffalo. 

Also  the  1922  Convention  song  "Cheerio,"  and 
the  song  that  got  second  place  at  the  Convention, 
called  the  "Gyro  Top."  Both  of  these  songs  writ- 
ten by  Gyro  Stan  Bennett  and  Frey  Allan,  of. 
Toronto. 

There  will  be  room  for  a  few  parodies  on  the 
back  page,  and  any  club  desiring  to  have  their 
parody  printed,  please  send  at  once  the  words, 
name  of  the  tune,  etc.,  to  Gyro  Schulkins,  whci 
will  make  a  selection.  Secretaries  desiring  copies  I 
for  their  clubs  may  place  their  order  with  the  In- 
ternational Secretary  now.  The  song,  we  believe 
can  be  printed  and  distributed  just  prior  to  Con- 
vention. 

The  International  Secretary  has  had  five  hundred 
windshield  stickers  printed,  with  the  Gyroseop* 
and  Gyro  International  thereon,  in  black  and  gold  ! 
suitable  for  placing  on  the  windshield  of  ears,  upoi 
the  glass  top  of  your  desk,  or  the  door  of  youi 
private  office.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  left,  am 
any  club  desiring  them  may  order  them  from  the! 
International  Secretary,  at  a  price  of  $.20  apiece 
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Lest  We  Forget! 

Armistice  Day  has  come  and  gone.  Many  oi 
our  clubs  celebrated  the  occasion  by  special  pro 
grams  at  their  regular  weekly  meetings.  The  ob- 
servance of  this  day  should  prove  one  more  link- 
in  the  chain  that  binds  Canadian  and  American 
Gyros  in  a  true  bond  of  friendship.  That  two 
great  countries  such  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States  should  live  side  by  side  in  peace  for  10;) 
years  with  no  International  barrier  except  such  as 
tin-  bootlegger  makes  imperative  is  truly  remark- 
able but  it  is  certain  that  the  Gyro  Clubs  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  will  strive  to  make  this  peace 
'  permanent  as  the  Pyramids."  With  each  sue- 
ceeding  year  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  celebration 
of  this  day  will  take  on  additional  meaning  to  all 
(Jyros  and  give  expression  to  our  Internationa! 
friendship. 


Armistice  Day. 

The  significance  of  Armistice  Day  is  something 
more  of  the  future  than  the  past.  Whether  we 
were  actively  engaged  in  the  great  conflict  or  not 
we  all  remember  the  great  feeling  of  relief  tint 
came  with  the  silencing  of  the  guns  four  years  ago 
today.  That  relief  was  more  than  the  mere  joy 
in  the  fact  that  the  fighting  had  ceased.  It  was  a 
relief  filled  with  hope, — a  hope  that  a  great  stride 
had  been  made  toward  the  ideal  of  peace  on  earth 
and  universal  brotherhood. 

The  record  of  these  past  four  years,  both  in  in- 
ternational relations  and  in  a  certain  moral  decay 
has  served  to  weaken  the  faith  of  many.  We  must 
not  lose  our  faith  in  the  future.  Did  the  repeated 
set  backs  and  discouragements  of  the  allies  cause 
them  to  lose  their  faith?  They  knew  their  cause 
was  just  and  they  took  hope  from  their  faith.  We 
must  now  do  likewise.      Regardless  of  the  state- 


ments of  certain  eminent  statesmen  and  foolish 
materialists  we  know  that  the  soldiery  of  all  the 
Allies  was  permeated  with  the  ideal  of  Peace  and 
Brotherhood  as  opposed  to  blood  and  iron  and 
right  and  justice  as  opposed  to  might  and  greed. 

The  significance  of  Armistice  Day  is  the  annual 
reminder  of  the  higher  motives  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  day  when  we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
ideals  we  strove  for  then,  the  ideals  for  which 
men  laid  down  their  lives,  the  ideals  we  must 
strive  for  now  and  continue  to  strive  for  till  our 
pledge  to  those  who  fell  is  redeemed.  Until  that 
pledge  is  redeemed  we  have  no  peace,  we  have 
only  an  armistice. 

The  armaments  of  nations,  those  constant  men- 
aces to  peace,  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We 
must  have  a  clearer  understanding  between  na- 
tions and  peoples  that  will  eliminate  unjust  sus- 
picion and  jealousy. 

Let  the  world  take  as  its  example  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  We  have  our  petty  disagree- 
ments and  differences  of  opinion,  but  we  under- 
stand each  other  and  have  a  material  sympathy. 
We  are  under  different  flags,  but  live  in  everlast- 
ing peace,  brotherhood  and  friendship . 


The  Constitution  of  Canada 


By  the  Honorable   William  Renwick  Riddell,  L.L.D., 
Puisne  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 


No  one  can  understand  the  Constitution  of  Can- 
ada, who  does  not  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  almost  wholly  unwritten,  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  process  of  evolution  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  retains  old  forms,  which  have  lost  their  orig- 
inal meaning  and  substance. 
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W.  GRANT  SMITH 
President  St.  John  Gyro  Club 


The  two  principles  with  which  Canada  began 
her  career,  and  which  have  never  been  long  lost 
sight  of,  are  today  held  more  firmly,  it'  possible, 
than  ever  before.  Remaining  a  part  of  the  British 
Umpire,  we  refuse  to  give  up  our  share  in  the 
old  flag  and  the  splendid  traditions  of  centuries  of 
honor  and  glory — and  we  are  determined  to  gov- 
ern ourselves,  whether  for  weal  or  for  woe:  The 
former  of  these  principles  determined  the  form, 
the  latter,  the  substance,  of  our  Constitution. 

It  is  because  it  is  the  result  of  evolution,  that  our 
Constitution  is  almost  wholly  unwritten,  and  that 
what  is  written,  is  to  one  accustomed  to  a  written 
Constitution,  very  misleading.  We  have  built 
more  stately  mansions  on  the  old  foundations,  we 
have  engrafted  into  dying  stocks,  new  shoots  to 
bear  new  fruit  and  that  more  abundant  and  beau 
tiful.  We  have  retained  the  form  but  have  revo- 
lutionized the  spirit — if  anywhere,  then  in  our 
Constitution,  is  the  adage  true:  "The  letter  killeth. 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

Canada  has  nine  Provinces,  each  with  a  legisln 
ture  having  substantially  the  same  power;  and 
she  has  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  Dominion.  The 
division  of  the  field  of  legislation  between  Domin- 
ion and  Provinces  is  made  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  1867,  which  is  a  contract  made  be- 


tween the  original  four  Provinces  of  the  Domin 
ion,  reduced  into  the  form  of  an  Imperial  Statute 
to  give  it  legal  validity,  and  it  requires  an  Imperial 
Statute  to  amend  it.  Such  a  statute  has  always 
been  passed  as  of  course  when  asked  for  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  resolution  of  parliament — and 
only  on  such  a  resolution. 

The  Dominion  has  a  Parliament  of  two  I  Ions 
the  House  of  Commons,  elected  from  time  to  time 
by  the  people,  and  the  Senate  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  gentlemen  appointed  for  life  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  Dominion.  Two  of  the 
Provinces  also  have  two  Houses,  similarly  formed . 
but  the  others  are  content  with  the  one.  elected  by 
the   people. 

The  Dominion  has  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Imperial  Administration — the  Dominion 
Administration  always  being  consulted.  He  is  the 
connecting  link  between  Canada  and  the  Mother 
Country  and  represents  the  Crown  in  Canada.  In 
eaeli  of  the  Provinces  there  is  a  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, appointed  by  the  Administration  at  Ottawa 
he  represents  the  Crown  in  his  Province. 

In  name;  the  Ministers  at  Ottawa  are  selected  by 
the  Governor-General;  those  in  the  Province  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  just  as  in  name  the  K 
selects  his  Ministers  at  London,  and  in  fact  the 
President  selects  his  at  Washington.  The  fact  is 
in  Canada  as  in  England  quite  otherwise — the 
i'rimc  Minister  is  the  leader  of  the  Party  having 
the  most  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  (or 
the  Legislative  Assembly) :  the  rest  of  the  Minis 
ters  are  selected  by  him  from  the  members  of  one 
House  or  the  other.  The  Ministry  must  he  able 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Common-; 
or  Legislative  Assembly:  the  moment  they  cannot 
do  this  they  must  call  a  new  election  so  as  to  pro- 
cure a  majority,  or  they  must  get  out  and  give  place 
to  some  who  can. 

They  must  account  to  the  House  (or  Assembly) 
for  every  dollar  of  public  money  spent,  and  must 
come  to  the  House  (or  Assembly)  for  money  to 
spend.  The  Administration,  i.  e.,  the  Ministry,  are 
responsible  for  the  Administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment: they  make  all  appointments:  (these  are  for 
life)  in  the  Dominion,  Senators,  Judges,  Customs 
Officers,  Postmasters,  etc. ;  in  the  Province — Sher- 
iffs, Registrars  of  Deeds,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  etc, 
These  appointments  are  nominally  made  by  the 
Governor-General  (or  Lieutenant-Governor),  but 
no  responsibility  attaches  to  them  for  such  ap- 
pointments.    Tt  is  understood   by   every   one   thai 
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they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments. 
II  any  officer  appointed  by  the  Administration  act 
wrongly,  the  Administration  must  take  the  blame: 
they  must  remove  him  or  justify  his  conduct. 
(Judges,  however,  cannot  be  removed  without  an 
order   from  both   Houses  of   Parliament.) 

The  Governor-General  or  Lieutenant-Governoi- 
has  no  concern  with  the  legislation  passed  or  to  be 
passed  by  Parliament  or  Legislature.  As  the  King 
is  the  only  person  in  the  Empire  who  has  no  right 
to  an  opinion  (or  if  he  has  an  opinion,  no  right  to 
express  it)  on  any  measure  either  actually  before 
the  Imperial  Parliament  or  proposed  to  be  brought 
before  that  Parliament,  so  the  Governor-General 
is  the  only  man  in  Canada,  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  the  Province,  who  has  no  right  to  an  opin- 
ion (or  if  he  has  an  opinion,  no  right  to  express 
it)  concerning  any  measure  before  or  proposed  to 
be  brought  before  Parliament  at  Ottawa  or  the 
Legislature  at  Toronto,  Halifax,  etc.  The  Adminis- 
tration must  take  the  responsibility  of  approving 
any  public  measure,  in  which  case  it  will  pass;  or, 
of  disapproving,  in  which  case,  it  will  be  de- 
feated. 

If  a  Governor-General  or  Lieutenant-Governor, 
thinks  the  Government  not  a  proper  one,  he  may 
dismiss  it,  but  he  must  procure  either  from  th- 
existing  Parliament  (or  Legislature),  or  from  a 
new  one  obtained  by  calling  a  General  Election,  an 
Administration  which  will  take  the  responsibility 
of  his  action  at  the  same  time  holding  a  majority 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  "His  Majes- 
ty's Government  must  be  carried  on";  and  some 
Administration  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
everything  his  Representative  does. 

Nominally  the  Governor-General  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  may  reserve  the  Royal  Consent  to  a  Bill 
passed  by  Parliament  or  Legislature,  just  as  nom- 
inally the  King  may  refuse  his  consent  to  a  Bill 
passed  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster — a  power 
which  was  last  exercised  by  "William  III,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  of  it  ever  being  exercise; 
again.  So  in  Canada,  Dominion  or  Province,  the 
Royal  consent  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Nominally  the  King — that  is  the  Imperial  Ad- 
ministration— can,  within  two  years,  annul  any 
Dominion  legislation,  but  that  power  is  equally 
effete.  It  has  been  exercised  only  once  since  the 
Dominion  was  formed  in  1867;  and  then  only  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Canadian  Administration. 
The  Dominion  Administration  can  within  one  year 
annul  any  Provincial  legislation ;  and  for  sometime 
this  power  was  rather  freely  exercised.     But  for 


many  years  however,  this  is  only  done  where  the 
Province  has  gone  beyond  its  powers,  and  intruded 
upon  the  field  of  the  Dominion  Parliament.  What 
I  have  been  describing  is  what  is  called  Responsible 
Government — that  is,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  every  act,  every  appointment,  the  expenditure 
of  every  dollar  of  public  money,  are  responsible  to 
the  representatives  elected  by  the  people — not  to 
the  King,  the  Governor-General,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  form,  they  are  the  Ministers  of  the 
King;  in  fact,  they  are  the  Ministers  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  Ministers  being  Ministers  of  the  people, 
there  is  no  need  for  any  appointment  made  by 
them  to  receive  confirmation  from  any  source  and 
these  appointments  are  not  confirmed.  If  Parlia- 
ment does  not  like  any  such  appointment,  it  may 
next  day  vote  the  Ministry  out  of  power  and  put 
in  a  new  one — subject  to  this,  that  if  the  Ministry 
thinks  that  their  action  is  approved  by  the  people, 
they  may  demand  a  new  election  to  see  if  they  can- 
not get  the  approval  of  the  electorate  and  a  major- 
ity in  the  new  House. 

There  are  no  set  times  and  seasons  for  general 
elections  except  that  in  the  Dominion  Parliament, 
five  years  is  the  extreme  term  for  any  House — this 
cannot  be  extended  by  Parliament  itself.  In  the 
Provinces,  the  extreme  term  is  four  years,  but  the 
Legislature  may  extend  its  own  term  (this  is  done 
only  in  such  a  grave  emergency  as  the  recent  war, 
and  only  with  practically  unanimous  consent). 

The  Provinces  can,  but  the  Dominion  cannot, 
amend  their  Constitution  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
or  legislature — the  Provinces  may  not,  however,  in- 
terfere with  the  Lieutenant-Governor's  office  and 
duty. 

As  the  Administration  can  be  called  to  account 
and  voted  out  of  power  at  any  time,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  means  should  be  provided  for  taking  the 
view  of  the  people  without  delay  at  any  time. 

Democratic  System  op  Government. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  are  a 
democratic  people  with  a  democratic  system  of 
government;  to  show  that  while  in  name  we  are 
monarchial  in  our  government,  we  are  not  so  in 
reality.  Our  "Governors"  are  so  called  because 
-they  do  not  govern. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  with  Minis 
ters  responsible  to  him  only  and  also  the  Governors 
of  the  various  states  are  in  fact  real  Governors; 
they  are  irremovable  (except  by  impeachment)  for 
their  term ;  they  have  much  to  say  concerning  legis- 
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latiou ;  they  are  culled  uj>on  to  express  au  opiniou, 
sometimes  the  decisive  opinion  on  legislation;  they 
make  appointments  on  their  own  responsibility — 
their  power  corresponds  to,  if  it  does  not  exceed, 
the  power  of  (ieorge  III,  a  system  we  abandoned 
many  years  ago  and  could  never  re-adopt. 

That  system  is  radically  different  from  ours — I 
do  not  say  better  or  worse  for  there  is  no  "bet- 
ter"' or  "worse"  in  the  matter:  each  is  what  its 
people  have  chosen.  Burke  says:  "If  you  ask  me 
what  a  free  Government  is,  I  answer  that  it  is  what 
the  people  think  so;  that  they,  and  not  I,  are  the 
natural,  lawful  and  competent  judges  of  this  mat- 
ter." 

Says  Pope: 

"For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 

Whato'er  ia  best  administer 'd  is  best." 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  show  that  out- 
ward form  must  be  disregarded  in  the  discussion 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  words  "Constitution"  and  "Constitutional" 
have,  indeed,  a  different  connotation  in  the  two 
countries. 

In  the  United  States,  the  "Constitution"  means 
a  written  document  of  so  many  sentences  and 
words:  it  generally  means  what  it  says,  and  if  there 
be  any  doubt,  the  courts  will  declare  the  meaning. 
In  Canada,  the  "Constitution"  almost  wholly  con- 
sists of  the  principles,  generally  loosely  stated, 
upon  which  we  think  we  should  be  governed.  It 
is  a  matter  of  debate,  political  controversy  and  ul- 
timate decision  by  the  people,  whether  to  approve 
or  disapprove.  If  a  measure  is  called  "unconsti- 
tutional" in  the  United  States,  it  is  meant,  that  if 
is  illegal  however  advisable  or  apparently  neces- 
sary it  may  be.  If  a  measure  is  called  ' '  unconstl 
tutional"  in  Canada,  it  is  meant,  that  is  legal, 
indeed,  but  opposed  to  the  principles  of  proper 
government  (if  it  is  illegal,  we  call  it  ultra  vires). 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  our  present  Consti- 
tution we  have  always  had:  as  I  have  said,  it  has 
been  evolved  in  the  course  of  years. 

When  the  success  of  the  American  Revolution 
tore  from  under  the  Mother  flag,  the  Thirteen  Col- 
onies, it  destroyed  the  old  British  Empire.  That 
old  British  Empire  was  not  unlike  the  old  Roman 
Empire;  they  both  considered  the  provinces,  col- 
onies, outlying  parts  of  the  Empire,  to  exist  not 
for  their  own  population,  but  for  the  Mother  State 
— in  Rome  by  tribute;  in  Britain  by  furnishing  a 
market  for  British  goods  and  commerce. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  Revolution  was  never 
forgotten :  since  that  time,  it  has  been  steadily  rec- 
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oguized  that  the  colonies  have  rights,  and  that 
colonials  do  not  live  for  the  advantage  of  those 
"at  home." 

The  aspirations  of  colonials  to  live  for  their  own 
country  and  for  themselves,  have  been  recognized 
by  those  in  authority  at  Westminster.  These  ;is 
pirations  have,  as  a  rule,  not  only  not  been  opposed 
or  hampered,  but  they  have  been  favored  and  fos- 
tered. Self-government  has  been  granted  to  tue 
colonies  as  speedily  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  as 
colonials  themselves  have  wished.  In  Canada 
practically,  all  the  opposition  to  progress  toward 
self-government  has  come  from  those  in  Canada  of 
the  official  class.  The  future  of  Canada  is  in  her 
own  hands,  and  I  wholly  mistake  her  sentiment  if 
the  vast  majority  of  Canadians  are  not  now  more 
firmly  than  ever  before,  determined  to  uphold  the 
two  traditional  principles — adhesion  to  the  British 
Empire  and  absolute  self-government. 

It  may  assist  Americans  to  understand  our  Con- 
stitution for  them  to  consider  the  only  piece  ol 
"camouflage"  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  that  is,  the  Electoral  College. 

Anyone  reading  the  debates  of  the  Congress 
which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  see  that  it  was  intended  by  that  Congress  to 
take  the  election  of  the  President  away  from  the 
'common  people"  and  vest  it  in  a  number  of  per 
sons  of  superior  character  and  attainments.  The 
theory  is  that  persons  in  whom  the  people  at  large 
have  confidence  are  to  be  elected,  and  that  these 
persons,  getting  together  should  confer  and  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and  high  standing  of  men  in  the 
United  States  and  ultimately  select  the  person 
whom  they  think  best  suited  for  that  high  office. 
We  know  that  in  fact,  while  not  in  form,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  elect  their  president,  and 
that  electors  are  voted  for  not  because  of  confideiic' 
in  their  capacity  but  because  it  is  known  they  will 
vote,  if  elected,  for  a  particular  candidate. 

If,  in  the  election  of  1912,  all  the  members  of 
the  Electoral  College  believed  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  Mr.  Taft  was  the  best  man  for  President,  in 
theory  they  should  have  voted  for  him,  in  fact  it 
was  impossible. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  purporting  to  de- 
scribe the  election  of  a  coal-black  negro  from  Geor- 
gia as  president.  This  is,  of  course,  legally  pos- 
sible but  morally  impossible;  so,  in  our  Constitu- 
tion there  are  many  things  which  are  legally  pos- 
sible but  morally  impossible;  and  it  is  only  the 
morally  possible  things  which  form  a  part  of  our 
Constitution.  William   Renwick  Riddell. 
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TRANSACTIONS    IN    CANADIAN    SECURITIES. 


The  following  record  of  transactions  in  Canadian  securities  during  the  past  week  is  compiled  from  tbe  Official  Lists,  and  consists  of  the* 

first   and  last   "markings"  and  tile  highest  and  lowest  Intervening  "markings  "  unless  there  is  a  repetition.       The  asterisk  implies  the 

last  recorded  transaction  where  no  business  has  taken  place  during  the  past  week. 


GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES. 

Dominion. 
Canada,  1909-34,  3V4%.  76 

1938,3%,  68* 

1947.2%%,  54%* 
C.P.R.  L.G.,3%%.  7»* 

1930-50,  3%%,  71 

i9»-i9, 3%%,  98,  %,  % 

1940-60.  4%,  81%,  %,  54.  % 
1920-5,  4%%,  92% 

Provincial. 

Alberta,  1938,  4%,  76%* 

1922.  4%.  90% 
1W?.  4*4%.  81" 
1924.  4%%,  95%* 

B.C.,  1941,  3%.6l%* 

1941.  4}4%,  63% 
Manitoba,  1923.  5%,  94%* 

1928,4%,  83%* 

1947,  4%,  75* 

1949,  4%.  74* 

1950  stock,  4%,  76* 

1953,  454%,  82%* 

New  Bruns,,  1949,  4%,  75* 
Sora  Scotia,  1942,  3%%,  66" 
,949,  3%.  5954* 

1954,  354%, 6654* 
1934-64,  454%,  82* 

Ontario,  1946.  354%,  6754.  6% 

1947.  4%.  74 

1945-65.  4  54%.  *  2 
Quebec.  1919,  454%.  97%  ' 

192S   »*,    S.V/.L. 

1934.4 

1937.  - 

1M4.  454"/c,  8354,  y« : 
Saskatchewan,  1949.  4%,  75% 

1923,  4%.  91 
1919,  454%,  97* 

1951  Mock,  4%.  76%* 
1954,  454%.  81%* 

Municipal. 

Burnaby.  1950,  454%.  66* 
Calgary,  1930-42.  454%,  7" 
77.  6% 

1928-37,  454%.  79" 

1933-44.  5%,  8154.  2 
Edmonton.  1917-48,  5%," 

1918-49.  4  54%,  84* 

1918-51,  454%,  81* 

1932-52.  454%.  73* 

1923-33.  5%,  83%  " 

1923-53.  5%.  87* 

1953.  5%,  81" 
fort  Wm„  1925-41.  454%,  7854* 
Gr.  Winpg,  1954,  454%.  79 
Hamilton,  1930-40,  4%.  8054* 
Lethbridge.  1942-3.  454%,  75* 
Maisonneuve.  1952-3,  5% 

1949-50,  454%,  79* 
Med.  Hat,  1934-54,  5%.  86V 
Moncton.  1925,  4%,  8954 
Montreal,  3%.  55.  454,  4 

1932.  4%,  8154,  54,  %.  54 

1942,  354%.  67* 

1948-50.  4%,  74=4.  %,  '4 

[St.  Louis),  1949.  454%.  8254* 

1951-2-3,  4%%.  82%.  54.2.54 
Moose  law.  1950-51, 454%,  7354* 

1951-3.  5%,  83* 
New  West. .1931-62.  454%,  69ld* 

1943-63,  5%,  81% 
N.    Battleford.     1943-53,    554%, 

73* 
N.  Van,  1963.  5%,  71,  54 

1931,  4%%.  81* 
Ottawa,  1932-53,  4%%.  84* 

1926-46,  4%,  7654 
Point  Grer.  1960-61,  4%%,  65* 

1953-62,  5%,  75%* 


Pt.  Arthur.  1930-41,  454%.  74* 

1932-43,  5%,  81 
Prince  Albert.  1953,  454%,  67%* 

1923-43.  5%.  86* 
Quebec.  1923.  4%.  8954 

1958.  4%.  7154* 

1918,  454%.  9754* 

1962,  354%.  66* 
1961,  4%.  695i* 

1963,  454%,  80% 
Retina,  1925-52.  4%%,  72 

1943-63,  5%.  81% 

1923-38,  5%,  8454* 
St.  Catharine,  1926,  4%,  86%* 
St.  John,  N.B.,  1934.  4%,  71* 

1946-51,  4%,  71* 
Saskatoon,  1938.  5%,  52* 

1940,454%,  77* 

1941-61,  5%.  82* 

1941-61,  454%,  73* 
Sherbrooke.  1933.454%.  62* 
Sth.  Van..  1962,  5%,  78* 

1961,  4%,  60* 

Toronto,  1919-20,  5%,  95%* 

1922-28,  4%,  87* 

1919-21,  4%.  94%* 

1929.  3%%,  79%* 

1936,  4%,  7654* 

1944-8, 4%, 74%* 
1948,  4 54%,  82% 
Vancouver.  1931,  4%,  76* 

1932,  4%,  73%* 

1926-47,  4%,  86* 

1947-49,  4%.  68.  7%.  7 

1950-1-2.  4%,  67* 

1953,  4%%.  77% 

1923-33.454%.  '  •' i ' 
Van.  &Dist„  1954,454° 
Victoria,  1962.  4%.  66%* 

1920-60.  4%. 90* 

1962.  454%.  71* 
Westmount,  1954.  4%,  78%* 
Winnipeg.  1921-36,  4%,  7s* 

1940.  4%,  80 
1940-60.  4%.  7352.%.  54.  7A 
1943-63.  4%%,  82.  1% 
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Mberta  d!   Gt.   Water. 

mort.,7954id* 
■.lgomaCcnt.,5%  bds..  32 
Algoma  Cnt.  Ter..  5%  bds.,  4254 
Atlntc.   North. -West.     5%  bds., 

92  54* 
Atlntc. <£  St.  Law.. shares,  102'- 
Buff.  Lake  Huron,  1st  mt.  554% 
bds..  98% 
2nd  mort.  5%%  bds..  9754* 
Ord.  shares,  9* 
Calgary  Edmntn.,  4%  deb.  stock. 

71 
Can.  Atlntc.  4%  gold  bds. ,60% 
Can.  Nrthn.,    4%   (Man.)  guar. 
bds..  7854* 
4%   (Ont.  DiT.)  1st    mt.  bds.. 

76%.  8 
4%  deb.  stk.,61* 
3%  (Dom.)guar.  stk.,  68%* 
4%  L.  G.  bds.,  83id* 
Alberta  4%  deb.  stk.,  6854* 
5%  Lnd.mt.debs.. 87.654.6.754 
Saskn..  4%  deb.  stk..  66%* 
354%  deb.  stk.,  66%* 
5%  in.  deb.  stk..  37.  8% ,  91  i 
Man.  4%  deb.  stk.,  78%.  77% 
1934.4%  deb.stk.,82%.  %,  % 
5%  notes,  1918,98%* 
Can.  Nrthn.  Alb.,  3%%  dcb.*tk  , 

68%  • 
Can.  Nrthn. Ont.,  3%%  deb.  stk.. 
1938.  67* 
3%%  deb.  stock.  1936,  67%* 
4%  deb.  itock,  61 
3%%  deb.  stock,  1961.  66 


Can.  Nrthn.  Pac,  4%  deb.  stk.. 
66* 
4%%  deb.  stock, i73%* 
Can.  Nrthn,  Que.,  4%  deb.  stk.. 

60'i.  63 
Can.  ".rthn.  Westn.,  4%%   deb, 

Ilk.,  77* 
Can.  Pac.  shares,  lm\'-,  1,  56, 
«%,   % 
4%  deb.  stock,  79%.  6%,  9% 
4%  pref.  stock,  75,  4% 
Algoma,  5%  bonds,  93* 
Cent.  Counties  4%  1st  mt.  bds., 

70* 
Cent.Ont.,  5%  1st  mt.bds.,  S6* 
Dom. Atlntc,  4%  1st  db.  stk. ,73* 

4%  2nd  deb.  stock.  73%* 
Duluth,  Winpg.,    4%  deb.  stk., 

66% 
Edmonton,  Dunv.  &  B.C.,  4%  db. 

stk.,  70* 
Gd. Trunk  Pac. ,3%gar.bds.,60H* 
4%    bonds    (Prairie)  A,    59%. 

60%,  59,  % 
4%  bonds  (Lake  Superior), 68% 
4%  deb.  stock.  58% 
4%  bonds  (B  Mountain). 59% 
Brnch.L., 1939,4%  bds. ,69%.% 
Do.,  1932-42.  4%  bonds,  69% 
Gd.  Trunk.  6%  2nd  equip,  bds.. 
98* 
5%  deb.  stock,  81% 
4%  dcb.stock.65%.654.5%,% 
Nor.  ofCan..  4%  db.stk.,68% 
Gt.W'est.,5%  deb.  stk..  8254* 
Welln..  G.  &.  B..  7%  bds..  103* 
5%  notes.  97* 
5%%  notes.  1918.  99% 
Do.,  1920.  97% 
Guar,  stock.  51%.  2%,  1% 
5%  1st  piel.stk.,  52%.  3 
5%  2nd  pref.  stk..  4354.  3 
4%3rdpref.slk..21%.  % 
Ord.  stock.  9%.  %.  ii.  % 
Gd.  Trunk  June.  5%  mort.  bds.. 

86%* 
Gd.Trnk.West..4%  1st  nit. .63%" 

Do.,  dollar  bds..  65%* 
Man.  Sth. -West..  5%  bds. ,90%* 
Nakusp  &i  S.,  4%  bonds.  97* 
New    Brun..  5%     1st    mt.    bds. 
95%* 
4%  deb.  stk..  70%* 
Ont.i  Que..  5%  deb.  stk.,  90%* 

Shares.  6%.  104%* 
Pac.  G.  Est., 4%%  db.stk..75%, 

6.  5  54.  % 
Qu'Appelle  4  L.L.,  4%  deb.'stk., 

63%* 
Que.  &  L.  St.  J„  4%  deb.  stk  .  63* 
Que.  Cent.,  4%deb.stk..  7154* 
3%%  2nd  deb.  stk..  64%* 
5%  3rd  mort.  bonds,  89* 
Stock.  89* 
St. John &Que..4%  deb.slk.,66% 
St.  Law.&Ott.,4%  bonds,  71" 
Temis..  5%  p.  I.  bds..  91* 

5%  comm.  certs.,  19 
Tor..  G.  &i  B.,  4%  bonds.  70% 
White  Pass&  Yn..  5%  deb.  stk.. 
32%* 

6%  deb.  stk.,  20%* 
or.,  10s.* 
Do.  6%  in.  St.,  55i 


CANADIAN    BANKS. 

Brit.  Nth.  Amer.,62%" 
Can.  of  Com..  38%,  % 


LOAN    COMPANIES. 

Anglo-Canadian  Finance.  4s.* 
Brit.  Can.  &  Gen.  Invest.,  48%* 


Brit.    Empire  Trust,    pref.   ord., 
14s.  I54d.* 

5%  cum.  pref.,  14s.  4%d,: 
Invest.  Cor.  of  Can.,  90%' 

4%%  deb.  stock,  84%* 
Trust  &  L.  of   Can.    (£5   paid), 
5%* 

(£3  paid),  60s.* 

(£'1  paid),  20s.* 

4%  deb.  stock.  69 
West.  Can.  Mort.,  5%  bds.,  71 


LAND    COMPANIES. 

Alberta  Land,  5%  deb.  St..  36* 

Brit.  American  A,  78s.  3d.* 

Calgary  &  Edmon.  Land,  7s.,  3d. 

Can.  Co.,  29s.  9d. 

Can.  Nth.-Wt.  Land,  39* 

Can.  Nrthn.    P.  Lands,  32s.  9d.. 

3d.,  6d. 
Hudson's  Bay,  7%,  (J,  %,  ft 

5%  pref., 93s.  9d.,  2s.  6d. 
Land  Cor.  of  Can.,  25s.* 
Manitoba     N.    W.   Land.,     15s. 

l%d.* 
South.  Alb.  Land.  2s.  3d.* 

5%  deb.  stock,  38* 

6%  deb.  stock.  30* 
Sth.  Winpg.,  5%  deb.  stk.,  22* 
West.  Can.  Invest.,  5%  cu.  pref., 

10s.* 
West.  Can.  Land.  2s.  3d.,  4%d. 

5%  deb.  stock.  3S%* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ames-Holden,  6%   1st  mt.  bds.. 

79* 
Belding  Paul.  5%  debs..  78%* 
B.  C.  Brew..  6%  bds.,  55* 
B.C.  Elec,  4%%  deb.  stk.,  58 

5%  pref,  ord.  stk..  29 

Def.  ord.  stk.,  29%* 

4%%  debs.,  84.  %* 

4%%  Van.  debs..  87%* 

5%  pref.  stock,  41* 
B.  C.Tel..  6%  pref.,  92* 

4%%  deb.  stock,  75%* 
Calgary  Brew.  5%  bonds,   62%* 
Calgary  Power,  69* 

Ord..  45* 
Camp  Bird,  6s.  9d.* 

7%      pref.,    12s.    10%d,,    9d., 
I3s.  l%d. 
Can.  Car  &  Foun.,  45* 

7%  pref.  stock,  76* 

6%  1st  mort.  bds.,  88* 
Can.  Cement,  ord.,  60* 

7%  pref.  stk..  89%* 

6%  1st  mort.  bonds.  94 
Can.    Coll.,    5%  1st    mt.  bonds, 

34%* 
Can.    Colt.,    5%    1st    mt.    bds.. 

79* 
Can.  Gen.  Elect.,  lltxd. 

7%  pref.  stk.,  105" 
Can.  I'on,6%  1st  mt.  bds.,  30%* 
Can.  Marconi.  9s.  lid.* 
Can.  Min.  Rubber,  6%  stk.,  70%* 
Can.  Pac.  Lum..  6%  1st  mt.  bds.. 

20%* 
Can.    Stmihp.,    5%     deb.     stk., 
81* 

Ord.  (v.t.  certs.),  48* 
Can.  Steel   Found.,  6%   1st  mt. 

bds..  80%* 
Can.  Vickers,  6%  1st  mt.  debs., 

104* 
Can. West  Lumber.  5%  deb.  stk., 
40.  39% 

5%  inc.  stk.,  14% 


Can.Wcs.  Nat.  Gas.  5%deb.  stk.. 

77 
Cascade    Water,   4%%    1st   mt- 

bds..  735s 
Cockshutt  Plow.  7%  pref..  70 
Col.  West  Lumber,  6%%  pref„ 

10s.' 
Dom.  Can., 6%  1st  mt.  bds.,  91* 
Dom.  I.  &  Steel,  5%  cons,  bds., 

71 
Dom.  Steel,  ord.,  61* 

6%  pref.,  86 
Elect.  Devc.  of  Ont.,  5%   debs., 

87* 
Forest   Mills  of  B.  C,  5%  deb. 

stk..  6* 
Imperial  Tob.,  l»s.  l%d„  18s.» 

6%  pref.,  19s.  6d.,  l%d. 
Kaministiquia  Power,  120%* 

5%  eold  bds.,  90 
Lake  Sup.  Paper,  6%  gold  bii., 

77* 
Lake  Sup.,  com.,  21* 
5%  gold  bds.,  69% 
5%  inc.  bds.,  56%* 
Mond  Nickel,  7%  pf„  23s.  6d. 
7%  n.c.  pref..  23s.* 
Ord.,  65s.* 
5%  deb.  stk.,  92* 
6%  deb.  stk.,  100%* 
Mont.  Cotton,  5%  debs..  91% 
Mont.  Light,  &c,  ord.,  243* 
MontrealSt.Rly.,4%%  debs. ,93" 

(1906),  91%* 
Mont.Water,&c.,4%%  p.1.,7754* 
Nova  Scotia  Steel.  5%  bds.,  81%* 

6%  deb.  stk.,  89* 
Ogilvie  Flour,  139%* 
Penmans,  5%  gold  bds.,  86/4 
Price  Bros..  5%  bds.,  80%* 
Riordon  Pulp,  7%  pref.,  96%* 

6%  1st  mort.  debs.,  96%* 
Robert  Simpson.  6%  pref.,  81%* 

5%  1st  mt.  bds..  83%* 
Shawinigan,  118%,  18 
5%  bonds,  91% 
4%%  deb.  stock,  79% 
Spanish  R.  Pulp,  6%lst  mt.  bds., 
83%* 
Com..  15* 
7%  pref.,  50* 
Stand.  Chem.  of  Can.,  7%  pref., 
55* 
5%  1st  mort.  bonds,  80* 
Tor.  Power.  4%  deb.stk.,  98%* 

4%  cons.  stk..  75%* 
Tor.  Rail.,  4%%  bonds,  91%* 
Van. Power,  4%%  deb.stk.,  58 
West  Can.  Coll..  6%  1st  mort.,. 

7954* 
West.  Can.  Flour,  6%  1st  ml.. 

100%* 
West.  Can.  Power,  5%  1st  mt. 

bds..  57%* 
West  Kootcnay  Power,  5%  bds., 

98%* 
Winpg.  Elec,  4%%  deb.  stk.,  69* 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
SECURITIES. 

Gov., 3%%  bds.,  1941-7-8 &  1951. 
68* 
4%  inscbd.  stk..  1913-38,  77%* 
4%  inscribed  stk.,  1935,  80* 
4%  cons,  stock,  1936,  79*      • 
3%  bonds,  19-7,  60%* 
3%%  inscribed  stk. ,1945.  66%* 
3  54%  stock.  1950,  70.  69%* 
354%  stock,  1952,  69%* 

Anglo-Nwfndlnd.  Dev.,  5%  deb. 
stk..  9254" 


CANADIAN    SECURITIES— LATEST    PRICES    (per  cent.)    IN    CANADA. 


GOVERNMENT. 

Csn.  War  Loan  (1925)     95%,  Can.  War  Loan(1931)     92 

Ditto  (1937)  ..      ..     92%l 


BANKS. 


Commerce         ..      ..185 

Dominion 202 

Hamilton 184 

Hochelata         ..      ..140 
Home  Bank       ..      ..     64 

Imperial 185 

Merchant.         ..      ..167 
Molton* 180 


Montreal 210 

Nationale 148 

Nova  Scotia      ..      ..248 

Ottawa       201 

Ro,al 208 

Standard 200 

Toronto .8 

Union         :   7 


RAILWAY8,  TRAMS,   LIGHT  AND 
POWER. 


Elec     102 

Ottawa  Traction      .. 

;i, 

-hares)  150 

Porto  Rico 

H 

1  Kly.       105 

Quebec  Railway 

IS 

HMs  Jraction             49 

5%  bds 

60 

6%  pref.         .. 

Shawinigan  W.  At  P. 

1*7 

Mont  real  Tramwaya     1H5 

Toronto  Railway     . . 

61 

■K%  ««°« 73 

Twin  City  Rapid  T-t. 

a 

MINES,  COAL,   IRON  AND  8TEEL. 


Canadian  Forgings. .   150 

Coniagas 4  10 

Cons.  Mining  ($251..  25 
Dominion  Coal  pref.  90 
Dom.  Foundries       ..     65 

Pref 925i 

Dom.  Iron  7%  pref.  91 
Dom.  Steel  Corpn.  ..      55 


Hollinger 4'95 


Kerr  Lake 

.  5'80 

Nipi>sing  ($5)  ..      . 

8' 30 

Nova  Scotia  Steel     . 

68 

8%  pref.        ..      . 

.   107 

Porcupine  Crown    . 

42 

Steel  Co.  of  Canada 

49% 

85% 

7%  pref.        . .      . 

LOAN    COMPANIE8. 


Canada  Perm.  Mort.  165 
Col.Ln.ilnvest.'SlO)  74 
Hamilton  Prov.  Loan  139 
HuroniFtieLn.($50)  210 
Landed  Bank.  6i  Ln.  142 
Lond.  oiCan.Ln.<$50)  128 


Mont.Ln  .&Mge.(*25>  155 
Ont.  Ln.i  Deb.  ($50)  169 
Real  Estate.  Ln.  ($40)  103 
iToronto  Gen.  Trusts  206 
Toronto  Mort.  ($50)      138 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A.  Macdonald  Co.   ..  1354 

Ames-Holden  ■•     ..  15 

7%  pref --" 

Bell  Telephone        ..  130 

5%  bds 93 

Brazilian  Traction  . .  32 

Brompton  Pulp        ..  39 

Canada  Cement        ..  57 

7%  pref 90 


41 

76 


Canada  Steamship 

7%  pref.        . . 

Canadian  Car  ..      ..  19% 

7%  pref 49% 

Canadian  Converters  43 

Canadian  Cottons    ..  48% 

6%  pref 76 

Canadian  Locomotive  5° 

7"/.  „..f  .  .       —  HiV. 


MISCELLANEOUS  (continued). 


Carriage  Factories  .. 

7%  pref 

Civic  Investment  . . 
Dominion  Bridge  . . 
Dominion  Canners  . . 

7%  pref 

Dominion  Textile    . . 

7%  pref 

Goodwins 

7%  pref 

Howard  Smith  Paler 
Lake  of  Woods  Mill. 

7%  pref 

6%  bds 

Laurcntide  Company 

6%  bds 

Laurcntide  Power  .. 
Mackay 

4%  pref 

Maple  Leaf  Milling 
Montreal  Cottons    .. 

7%  pref 

Montreal  Telegraph 
National  Breweries.. 
North  American  Pulp 
Ogilvie       

7%  pref 

6%  hrfs 


16 

58 

73 
128 

14 

74 

82% 
102 

11 

45 

7(1 
120% 
116 
101 
153% 
101 

51 

72% 

60 

92 

50 
101 
120 

'1% 
146 

mi 

103 


Ont.  Steel  Products 

Pref 

P. Ly  alii  Sons. Const. 
Paton  Manufacturing 
Penmans 

6%  pref 

5%  bds 

Price  Bros 

5%  bds 

Riordon  Pulp  . .  . . 
RnJ'ell  Motor  Car.. 

7%  pref 

Sawyer-Massey  Co. 

7%  pref 

Shcnvin  Williams    .. 

7%  pref 

6%  bds 

Smart  W7oods   . . 

7%  pref 

Spanish  River  Pulp 

7%  pref.  ..  .. 
Tooke  Bros.  7%  pref. 
Toronto  Paper..  .. 
Tuckctt  ToUcco     .. 

7%  pref 

Wayagamack  Pulp  .. 

6%  bds 

Windsor  Hotel. . 


22% 

79 

67 
130 

65 

82 

86 
120 

83 
117 

55 
104 

11 

52 

60 

99 

99% 

58 

78 

13 

53 

72% 

80 

18% 

80 

50 

80 

55 
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Cana&iai.  Hcccipta. 


decrease,    $jo«,ooo     J»»     1    '°    a»,e. 


..Gross    earaiofs    for    1917    "ere    %>$>.m.ooo;    In- 
$,..,.<-       B«v«i  days  «o  J«n.    M.  |J.3«».ooo;  decrcast.   »49.o« 

!..(<-.    »1.  -Il.ooo.    incrfate,    »<«,ooo. 
Net    lor    Novrrabtr,    »s.»S«.'x 
$4J.oi5.'"«>.  dwrtait,  ii.iio.ooo. 

Orai*   Treats—Gross    tarniafs   for    1917    were   £n.V9,yn;    increase, 
1a     14.   j£i»6.ooj;   decrca«.  Aj4.43»      J»»-   ' 

The  actdecreate  on  the  whole  system  for  November  was  j£i>7.75o. 
jaa.  1  10  date,  decrease,  jCi.oos.soo. 

■ribs*    Ollnniall     llaetrlc Net    for    November,     $141,309;    increase, 

*3i.7T»-     July   1  to  dale.  »43>.4«4:  decrease,  $19,114. 

Canadian  North***. -Or oss  rarninfs  seven  days  to  Jan.  14.  $593.5°°; 
.   $u.oao      July  1  to  date,  $13,016,000;  increase,  $139,800. 

Nrt  earninfs  for  November.  $754.7«>i  decrease,  $495.30°.  July  1  to 
dale,  $j,j69.(oo;  decrease,   $1,103,500. 

DuHitti.  South  Mora  and  Atlantic. -Gross  receipts  for  the  seven  days 
to  Dee  14.  $70,000;  incrc»«e,  $15,000  Jan  1  to  dale,  $4,185,000;  in- 
IWIMi   $603,000. 

Net  operating  revenue  for  August,  $100,031;  decrease,  $15,410. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacifte  (Prairie  Section) — Gross  earnings  for  1917  were 
170;  increase,  ti«..oiS  Week  to  Jan.  14,  j£ib,774  ;  increase,  .44,5'° 
Jan    1  to  date,   .•41. 018,   increase,  ^14,1.-9 

Mkmaaaotia,  (I.  Paul  and  SauH  Ste.  Maria  (Including  Wisconsin 
Cantral).  r,  11.  receipts  for  seven  days  to  Dec.  si,  $607,000;  increase, 
$80,000     Jan    1  10  Mate.  $u.«o8,ooo:  decrease,  $47,00°. 

Net  for  October,  $1,044,000;  decrease,  $193,000.  Jan.  1  to  date, 
$8,096,000;   decrease,    $3,057,000. 

Toronto.  Nrt  for  November,  $4*8,556;  decrease,  $8,753.  J«n-  '  ,0 
date,  $5,031,176;  increase,  $139,133. 

White  Pan  and  Yukon  Routt.— Gross  earnings  for  week  to  Oct.  14, 
$11,850;  decrease,  $11,900.     Jan.   r  to  date,  $1,791,585  '•  increase,  $11,179. 

Winnipeg  Electric.— Net  for  November,  $86,888;  decrease,  $14,744. 
Jan.  1  to  date,  $748,076;  decrease,  $317,781. 


As  Order-in-Council  has  been  passed  at  Ottawa  increasing 
the  separation  allowance  of  ordinary  seamen,  able  seamen, 
leading  seamen,  and  petty  officers  in  the  Canadian  Naval 
Service  from  $jo  to  (25  per  month.  Thus  the  dependents  of 
seamen  will  get  the  same  separation  allowance  as  members  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force. 

"  It  is  not  the  English  speech  that  binds  into  a  holy  union 
thi*  vast  Empire  of  a  thousand  tongues  and  creeds  and  peoples — 
it  is  British  freedom,  British  toleration,  British  fairplay.  When 
(General  Allenby  entered  Jerusalem  the  other  day  he  put  a 
Moslem  guard  on  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  a  Christian  guard 
on  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  That  is  the  British  way — the  way  that 
bai  made  the  Union  Jack  the  world  around  the  symbol  of 
liberty  for  which  men  once  its  foes  now  willingly  die." — 
Montreal  Star. 


MR.    JUSTICE    RIDDELL    ON    CANADA'S 
CONSTITUTION. 

•'  The  Constitution  of  Canada  in  its  History  and  Practical  Work 
inc."  By  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.D.,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  170  pages.  London:  Oxford 
University   I'ress.     5s.  6d.  net. 

Tin  si-    are    four    lectures   delivered    ai    Yale    University   on    a 
;,,,,,!    the   I  niversity's   owi  g.     And  what  subject  cuuld 

be  more  fitting  for  it  moment  when  the  United  Stal 
come  a  partner  with  Canada  and  the  whole  British  Empire  infl 
the  greatest  cause  of  modern  civilisation?  No  man  can  foresee! 
what  the  ultimate  relations  of  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom  I 
and  the  I'nited  States  will  be,  but  it  must  be  the  aim  <>f  '1 
every  friend  of  good  causes  to  make  those  relations  as  intimate! 
as  possible,  and  to  base  them  upon  a  mutual  regard  for  the  best! 
ideals  of  the  three  peoples  which,  happily,  they  hold  in  common.! 
Hence  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  and  the  Oxford  Univer-! 
sity  Press  for  bringing  before  the  thinking  and  reading  public  I 
in  the  United  Kingdom  this  penetrating  and  informed  analysis  J 
of  Canada's  successful  constitutional  system. 

We    get    first   a   concise,    general   historical   statement   of   the! 
evolution   of    the    Canadian    Constitution    dating    from    Wolfe'tj 
conquest  in   1759.     The  second  chapter,  "  The  Written  Constitu-I 
lion,"  brings  out  the  points  in  which  the  Canadian  Constitution^ 
corresponds   to   and   differs   from    that   of   the    United   States   and 
of  the  Mother  Country.     "  The  constitution  of  Canada   was  far  1 
fr.mi  being  the  image* and  transcript  of  that  of  Great  Britain." 
Next    we   get   "  The   Constitution    in   its    Actual   Working  "   and 
such  reflections  as  :   "  The  several  invasions  of  Canada  by  its  • 
neighbour  from  the  South  have  all  been  ostensibly  to  free  Cana- 
dians from  bondage,   and  nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  ■ 
of  the  would-be  deliverers  at  the  want  of  appreciation  and  grati-j 
tudc    on    the   part   of    the    slaves    they    had    come    to   set    free."1 
Incidentally.  Mr.   Justice  Riddell  thinks  that  many  of  the  English 
people    do    not    understand    the    true    position    of    the    Governor- 
General,  and  quotes  "  an   English  newspaper  "  as  saying  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  "  has  all  the  qualifications  for  ruling 
a   colony."     Of   course,    as   Mr.    Justice  Riddell  remarks,    "no 
Governor-General  or  Lieutenant-Governor  rules  rn  Canada,"  and 
we  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  any  responsible   Englishman 
or  English  journal  thought  that  he  did.     The  fourth  lecture  takes 
"  a    comparative    view  "   of    radical    differences    between    the   con- 
stitutions  of   Canada   and    the    United   States.      "  In   the   United 
States  half  a  dozen  men  sitting  up  in  a  quitet  chamber  can  para- 
lyse   the    activity   of   a    Senate    and    House    .    .    .    that    is   called 
Republicanism,    democratic    government    .    .    ."      From    this    the 
reader   can   judge   that    Mr.    Justice    Riddell's   volume,    erudite    at 
it  is,  does  not  lack  piquancy. 


The 


Hudson's  Bay  Company 


OFFERS    FOR    SALE 


FARMING  AND  GRAZING  LANDS 


IN    THE    PROVINCES   OF 


MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN  &  ALBERTA 


ON  EASY   TERMS   OF  PAYMENT. 


Town  Lots  for  Sale  at  Winnipeg,  Ft.  William,  Edmonton,  Prince  Albert,  etc. 

The  Company  has  General  Stores  at  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Nelson,  Calgary,  Edmonton, 
Lethbridge  and  other  places  where  purchasers  will  find  the  best  goods  at  moderate  prices. 
Transportation   by   the  Company's   Steamers,  brigades  of  boats  and   canoes   throughout   the 

Territories   not  traversed  by  railways. 

Full  information  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  or 
1,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 
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In  or  out  of  College 

A  Good  Knife  is  a  Necessity 

From  the  days  when  you  used  to  carve  your  class 
numerals  on  the  handle  of  your  tennis  racquet,  all 
through  your  college  career  and  out  into  the  world 
of  business — your  pocket  knife  is  always  one  of  your 
most  useful  personal  belongings. 

A  good  knife  is  a  hobby  with  a  real  man's  man  the 
world  over,  on  the  campus  or  off. 

Whether  you  want  a  sturdy  knife  for  the  heavy 
tasks  or  a  pen  knife  of  beautiful  design,  you  can  be 
sure  of  always  having  a  real  knife  that  will  hold  an 
edge  and  give  long  years  of  service,  if  you  select  a 
KEEN  KUTTER. 

All  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knives  are  made  of  highest  grade  crucible 
s:eel,  perfectly  tempered,  sharpened  and  whetted  on  an  oil  stone  by 
hand  to  insure  keenest  cutting  quality. 

When  you  buy  a  knife  look  for  the  KEEN  KUTTER  trade 
mark  stamped  on  the  blade. 

SIMMONS   HARDWARE   COMPANY 


KlimR 


No.  K3463 


No.  K5243 


"The  recollection  of  QUALITY  remains  long  after  the  PRICE  is  forgotten." 

— E.  C.  Simmons. 

Trade  Mark  RegUterttJ 


lern tones  not  traversed  by  railways. 

Full  information  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  or 
I,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 


THE 


YALE   ALUMNI  WEEKLY 


[vTol.  XXVII,  No.  40 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  5,    1918 


$3.00  A   YEAR 


"For  God,  for  Country,  and  for  Yale" 


TWO  years  ago,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  customary  agreeabilities 
of  the  old-time  Commencement  Week  were  dramatically 
challenged  by  the  sudden  national  call  for  Preparedness 
for  war ;  then  came  that  well-remembered  over- Sunday  demand 
for  National  Guard  troops  to  be  rushed  to  the  Border:  class  re- 
jnions  changed  over  night  into  Preparedness  conventions  where 
Patriotism  ruled  the  board.  A  year  ago,  another  Commencement 
Week  saw  the  United  States  just  entering  the  war  with  Germany, 
ner  graduates  flocking  to  the  colors  all  over  the  country,  her 
students  almost  to  a  man  in  the  uniforms  of  the  American  Army 
ind  Navy  as  they  went  up  for  their  degrees,  the  purpose  of  the 
Week  what  Yale  could  do  of  service  to' the  country.  This  year 
Commencement  found  over  fifty-five  hundred  Yale  men  in  train- 
ing camps  or  already  abroad  in  active  military  and  naval  service 
jnder  the  American  flag  and  in  full-time  Government  War  work, 
and  but  a  handful  of  students  left  to  receive  their  degrees,  and 
found  Yale  herself,  in  the  no  uncertain  terms  of  Jier  Alumni 
Luncheon  orators,  grasping  for  the  country  the  extended  hands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  that  firm  alliance  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  of  the  earth  which  alone  appears  to-day  to 
promise  the  ultimate  successful  crushing  of  the  Prussian  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

A  year  ago,  President  Hadley  closed  the  Week  with  the  words : 
"When  we  are  here  for  another  Commencement,  may  we  be  found 
true  in  our  service  for  God,  for  Country,  and  for  Yale."  The 
wish  was  a  prophecy.  That  next  Commencement,  herewith  de- 
scribed, showed  the  world  how  magnificently  Yale's  graduates 
had  rallied  to  uphold  their  University's  hands  during  the  War 
through  their  Alumni  Fund;  it  showed  that  Yale  herself  through 
her  training  schools  and  her  graduates,  through  their  enlistments, 
had  splendidly  given  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country ; 
it  showed  America,  spoken  for  by  Yale,  enlisting  solidly  on  the 
side  of  Righteousness  in  the  great  world  struggle  across  the 
seas  and  any  moment  at  our  own  doors. 

A  Truly  Great  War-Time  Commencement 

IOOK  back  over  the  War-time  Yale  Commencement  Week  of 
J  1918.  Because  it  was  marked  by  all  the  manifestations  of 
the  spirit  and  atmosphere  which  have  made  the  annual  June  re- 
turn to  New  Haven  an  experience  of  increasing  value  for  the 
graduate,  it  challenged  comparison  with  the  best  Commencements 
that  had  gone  before.  Because  it  resolved  itself  into  a  stock- 
taking, into  a  review  of  what  Yale  service  to  country  has  amounted 
to  since  the  nation's  entrance  into  the  war,  into  an  inventory  of 
what  Yale  in  the  War  can  mean  until  the  fight  for  humanity  has 
been  rightly  consummated,  it  gained  its  extraordinary  signifi- 
cance. Because  it  sealed  the  bond  between  England  and  America, 
so  far  as  Yale  could  seal  it,  it  will  be  remembered  as  the  truly  great 
Commencement  of  all  time. 

In  the  retrospective  glance,  something  said,  something  done, 
emerges  as  always.  It  is  those  moments  of  fresh  inspiration  which 
will  be  remembered.    And  the  Week  was  filled  with  such  moments. 

"This  war  must  be,  will  be,  fought  to  a  finish.    We  cannot  lose. 

"Though  the  outlook  may  seem  dark  from  time  to  time,  civiliza- 


tion, thrice  armed  because  its  cause  is  just,  will  finally  and  abso- 
lutely conquer  this  great  and  monstrous  evil  thing. 

"Thank  God  that  a  real  American  Army  is  at  last  in  France 
and  that  Yale  men  are  in  it." 

These  concluding  words  of  Judge  Clarke  at  Tuesday  afternoon's 
patriotic  celebration  in  the  Hewitt  University  Quadrangle,  which 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  1018  Commencement  so  unmistakably, 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Hundreds  of  graduates  went  away  with 
the  picture  in  mind  of  the  class  shields  and  memorial  tablets 
and  with  the  bugle  notes  of  that  solemn  Taps  for  the  Yale  men 
who  have  fallen  still  ringing  in  their  ears,  that  had  transformed 
that  space  into  a  place  of  consecration.  The  tribute  paid  to  the 
fifty-seven  Yale  men  who  had  given  their  lives  that  the  cause 
for  which  they  offered  them  might  live,  to  the  more  than  five 
thousand  who  have  turned  from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  help 
drive  out  the  Prussian  scourge,  was  a  glorification  of  the  highest 
service  for  which  Yale  stands,  and  as  such  it  left  its  deep  impress 
upon  the  events  of  the  Week. 

Tuesday  was  a  Tuesday  different  from  any  Commencement 
graduate  day  that  had  gone  before.  Wednesday  enjoyed  a  like 
distinction.  Wednesday  was  the  day  that  set,  for  Yale,  the  stamp 
of  approval  and  encouragement  upon  the  complete  unity  and 
unfaltering  cooperation  to  the  victorious  end  not  yet  in  sight  of 
the  nations  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

England  and  America !  The  incident  that  marked  the  conferring 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  the  distinguished  British 
ambassador  to  the  United  States  well  revealed  this  temper  of  the 
Commencement  audience.  As  Lord  Reading  rose,  every  person  on 
the  crowded  floor  and  in  the  crowded  galleries  of  Woolsey  Hall 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  the  act  had  been  set.  This  tribute  from 
America  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  rousing  applause  that  accom- 
panied it,  was  a  thrilling  ovation.  Later,  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon, 
the  same  greeting  was  given  him  again,  as  on  both  occasions, 
it  was  given  to  John  Masefield.  A  great  outburst  of  applause 
such  as  came  not  once  but  often  during  the  day  marked  Lord 
Reading's  declaration  that  he  recognized  his  presence  in  the  Yale 
family  not  so  much  as  a  personal  honor  to  him  as  a  mark  of  this 
nation's  sympathy  and  affection  for  the  British  people. 

Few  alumni  gatherings  hold  the  perennial  promise  of  the  annual 
Commencement  alumni  luncheon.  This  year  that  promise  was 
exceeded  beyond  all  expectation.  In  the  first  place,  the  announce- 
ment that  through  the  Alumni  Fund  the  graduates,  to  meet  the 
University  deficit  of  a  quarter-million,  had  risen  to  the  occasion 
and  had  given  the  unprecedented  amount  of  over  a  half-million 
dollars  for  the  support  of  the  War-time  Yale,  had  an  instant  and 
electrifying  effect.  It  expressed  in  concrete  terms  the  full  accord 
with  which  the  men  of  Yale  stand  behind  a  university  that  has 
both  kept  at  its  normal  tasks  and  has  provided  two  training  schools 
from  which  to  send  its  best-equipped  students  into  the  Service  as 
commissioned  men. 

The  speaking,  too,  at  the  luncheon  exceeded  the  annual  promise 
of  excellence.  John  Masefield,  whose  visits  to  the  University  and 
active  interest  in  its  literary  life  as  evidenced  by  the  Masefield 
poetry  prize  commended  him  in  addition  to  his  growing  popularity 
as  an  interpreter  of  the  spiritual  drama  of  the  world  war,  in  a 
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speech  of  great  beauty  and  force  expressed  his  deep  pleasure  at 
seeing  this  country,  in  which  he  was  reared,  looking  with  friendly 
•■ward  hit  own  country  across  the  ocean.  Justice  William 
Kenwick  Riddcll  of  Canada  caught  up  and  eloquently  carried  on 
the  theme  His  spirited  assertions  that  there  was  to  be  M 
slaliin.il.-  to  this  War.  that  negotiation  with  the  Prussian  was 
unthinkable,  that  "thi-  most  be  the  last  war.  and  the  United  Stales 
must  see  to  it  that  this  is  the  last  war,"  and  that  "the  Engiish- 
speaking  people  are  now  one,  and  the  Kaiser  builded  better  than 
be  knew."  gave  striking  expression  to  the  thoughts  and  faith  of 
his  audience.  Lord  Reading's  praise  of  his  country  and  ours 
working  together  toward  the  only  acceptable  end,  a  just  and 
righteous  peace  that  will  insure  justice  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  his  call  to  a  closer  cooperation  than  ever,  sustained  the  theme. 
Mr.  Tat t'^  concluding  words  of  tribute  to  the  Kiiglish-speaking 
nations  and  his  clear  call  to  face  the  vast  issues  of  the  War  and 
especially  for  America  and  Japan  to  create  a  new  fighting  front 
in  the  Hast,  made  him  a  worthy  spokesman  for  his  country  and 
University  in  reply  to  the  eloquent  calls  to  brotherhood  by  Yale's 
distinguished  British  guest-. 

It  was  worthy  as  well  as  typical  of  such  a  gathering  that  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  should  have  brought  the  Com- 
mencement Week  of  1918  to  a  close. 


The  War  Record 

TUESDAY  afternoon's  exercises  were  needed  perhaps  to 
emphasize  the  accomplishments  of  a  little  over  a  year  of 
active  Yale  participation  in  the  War.  "Last  Commencement,"  said 
President  Hadley  at  the  Tuesday  morning  alumni  meeting,  "was 
from  beginning  to  end  a  War  Commencement,  but  every  word 
and  every  thought  was  one  of  preparation  for  what  was  before 
us.  To-day  we  have  to  speak,  not  of  preparation  but  of  accom- 
plishment." 

The  story  of  that  participation  in  the  War  was  told  most 
effectively  after  honor  had  been  paid  to  the  men  who  had  fought 
and  died  in  six  previous  wars.  In  the  greatest  war  of  all  recorded 
history,  in  which  "the  whole  world  has  arisen  to  ward  off  a  felon 
blow  directed  at  human  freedom,"  Yale  has  given  fifty-seven  of 
her  sons  for  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Alumni  to  the  number  of 
5,127  have  entered  the  active  Service,  3,180  of  them  to-day  wear- 
ing the  uniforms  of  commissioned  men.  From  the  student  body, 
1,161  undergraduates  are  absent  in  service.  These  were  some  of 
the  facts  stated  at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  celebration. 

There  was  no  hint  that  Yale  and  Yale  men  should  rest  content 
with  that  record,  creditable  as  it  is.  It  was  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  Yale  participation  in  the  War  after  more  than  a 
year.  Its  best  purpose  was  two-fold;  to  emphasize  what  has 
been  accomplished  through  consistent  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
public  service  in  this  struggle,  and  to  hold  up  an  ideal  for  future 
accomplishment. 

Thus  will  the  patriotic  celebration  that  so  appropriately  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  annual  ball  game,  with  its  delights  and  memories, 
until  peaceful  days  return  again,  help  to  carry  on  the  dominating 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  times. 


The  Alumni  Gift 

ANY  review  of  the  1918  Commencement  that  omitted  special 
mention  of  the  Alumni  Fund  gift  to  the  University  would 
overlook  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Week.  The  fact 
of  meeting  a  deficit  of  approximately  8250,000  with  a  gift  of 
over  $500,000  given  in  individual  amounts  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is  in  itself  a  splendid 
achievement,  and  to  Henry  S.  Brooks,  '85,  and  those  who  have 


assisted  him  to  accomplish  the  seemingly   impossible,  the  thanks 
of   every   Yale  man   are   due.      I.ast   year   the   graduate  challenge 
went  out:   "There  shall  be  no  deficit!"    This  year  the  answer  was 
given   in   the   eloquent   terms   of  twice   the   expected   respoi 
a  half-million  where  a  quarter-million  was  asked. 

But  the  important  significance  of  this  achievement  lies  ; 
much  in  the  magnitude  of  the  task  accomplished,  though  that  is 
a  matter  of  moment  and  crowns  the  development  through  a 
quarter-century  and  more  of  Yale's  most  democratic  institution] 
Its  deeper  significance  lies  in  the  spiritual  side  of  the  united  git] 
Yale  men  have  understood  better  year  by  year  the  nature  of  the 
debt  they  owed  to  their  University  and  the  character  of  the 
medium  which  had  been  given  them  for  practically  expressing  their 
loyalty  to  the  place.  And  yet  the  tendency  to  regard  the  Class 
Agent  as  a  collection  agent  rather  than  as  the  voluntary  servamj 
of  the  University's  highest  interests  still  clung  in  many  quarters. 
All  that  has  undergone  a  change.  The  demands  of  the  War  have 
converted  the  University  into  a  great  training  station  and  its 
alumni  into  a  body  of  patriots  offering  their  services  to  the  nation, 
If  the  Yale  of  peaceful  days  merited  support  in  its  perennially 
important  work  of  educating  the  youth  of  the  land,  the  Yale  ol 
an  international  crisis  offered  something  more  than  an  appeal ;  it 
offered  an  opportunity.  It  is  precisely  because  the  retiring  chair- 
man of  the  Alumni  Fund  Association  has  injected  into  the 
popular  alumni  understanding  of  this  organization  the  compre- 
hension of  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  country  through  Yale, 
that  it  has  gained  a  new  spiritual  meaning. 

That  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  for  service  is  the  view 
which  must  be  associated  more  and  more  with  the  Alumni  Fund. 
And  while  the  graduates  know  and  believe  in  this  highest  loyally. 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  deficits  in  a  University  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  the  country.  Nor  need  there  be  fear  while  such  an 
understanding  endures  that  the  bonds  which  unite  Yale  men  of 
all  generations  will  lose  any  of  their  essential  strength. 


"The  Greatest  Commencement" 

WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  '78,  spoke  for  every  man  who  re- 
turned to  New  Haven  this  June  when  he  said  that  it  was 
"the  greatest  Commencement  that  the  oldest  graduate  can  re- 
member."   In  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  was  true. 

Whether  a  man  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  Week  at  his  class 
reunion  dinner, — for  the  class  reunion  this  year,  as  last,  gained  in 
its  appeal  just  as  the  entire  week  was  enhanced, — or  whether  the 
true  significance  of  the  War  and  his  University's  intimate  relation 
to  it  came  upon  him  during  the  events  and  words  of  Tuesday  ot 
Wednesday  afternoons,  he  could  not  go  away  unimpressed  if  his 
heart  and  conscience  were  in  the  right  place.  The  commanding 
note  of  the  occasion  was  that  undying  spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Allied  nations  that  will  see  civilization  and  national  honor  savec 
though  it  cost  beyond  any  price  that  has  yet  been  demanded! 
The  spirit  of  the  occasion  was  so  opposed  to  any  compromise 
in  the  vast  enterprise  upon  which  the  civilized  world  has  beer 
launched,  or  to  the  thought  of  anything  short  of  an  absolute 
crushing  out  of  the  Prussian  militaristic  dream  and  a  corre 
spondingly  complete  triumph  of  the  cause  of  world  democracy 
that  whoever  heard  and  saw  must  have  gone  away  with  his  whafl 
being  aflame  with  a  renewed  determination  to  do  his  share  in  thi 
Great  Defense. 

This  it  was  which  made  the  1918  Commencement  the  greates 
of  all  Yale  Commencements  within  the  memory  of  the  oldes 
graduate.  This  it  is  which  pledges  Yale  and  Yale  men,  througl 
as  many  Commencements  yet  to  come  as  may  be,  to  seeing  th 
War  through  to  the  only  thinkable  end,  no  matter  at  what  cos 
victory  must  be  won. 
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Great  Britain  to  the  United  States 

E  can  only  look  ahead  to  the  end  of  the  War.      thing  that  has  been  done  since  I  have  been  here,  of  the 
We  have  but  one  overwhelming  thought  in  our      sacrifice  which  has  been  made  of  treasure,  of  the  will- 


minds  from  the  moment  we  arise 
until  we  lay  ourselves  to  sleep,  and 
that  is :  What  is  to  be  done,  what 
lies  in  us,  in  every  one  of  us,  in 
every  individual  man  and  woman, 
to  help  win  this  wart" 

"Let  me  say  to  you  on  behalf  of 
the  British  people  what  a  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  your  Navy  for 
its  cooperation  with  us.  There  is 
no  finer  spectacle  to  be  seen  at  the 
present  than  the  complete  and  cor- 
dial cooperation  which  is  existing 
between  your  fleet  and  ours.  They 
work  as  one.  I  always  think  to 
myself  and  hope  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  fleets,  of  our  navies,  is 
the  harbinger  of  what  is  to  come  in 
the  future  when  the  War  is  over,  of 
that  which  will  continue  then." 

"I  only  think  this  moment  as  I  am  standing  here  of 
all  that  America  has  done I  only  think  of  a 


torwood  't-  1  ini'i-irood,  y.  Y. 
The  Earl  of  Reading 

Lord  Chief  Justice  and  British  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States 


ingness    with    which    your    people 
have  responded  to  the  appeal." 

"And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
supreme  confidence  in  the  end.  I 
know  that,  animated  as  we  are  by 
these  ideals,  with  the  faith  that  is 
in  us,  with  the  determination  abso- 
lutely inflexible  to  continue  until 
we  have  managed  to  secure  our  end, 
that  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion. 
That  conclusion  will  be  reached  only 
when  the  moment  has  at  last  arrived 
that  true  justice  and  liberty  will  be 
held  on  high  for  all  to  see  and  for 
all  to  worship,  for  all  to  know  that 
it  is  the  arms  of  the  civilized  peoples 
that  have  placed  them  there,  and 
that  from  that  moment,  with  a  great 
light  shining  upon  them,  through- 
out the  entire  world  humanity  can 
always  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  right  and  for  the 
continuance  of  just  and  righteous  peace." 


America's  Reply 

PjXE  thing  that  gives  much  optimism  in  this  War     yet  got  into  the  sacrificial  spirit.     But  even  then  we 
^■^  with  reference  to  what  America  will  do  is  the  con-     shall  never  know  the  privations  her  people  have  been 


centrated  intensity  of  solid  public 
opinion  that  this  War  must  be 
fought  at  every  expense  until  we 
dictate  victory  on  German  soil." 

"There  is  no  bond  that  holds  us 
so  close  together,  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  bond  of  the 
Common  Law  by  which  in  a  thou- 
sand years  was  built  up  that  system 
of  civil  liberty  that  a  kaiser  cannot 
understand We  are  satu- 
rated with  the  love  for  the  English 
common  law  and  English  justice, 
and  we  adopted  the  English  courts 
as  models  in  the  administration  of 
that  justice." 

".  .  .  .  the  bond  has  now  become 
indissoluble.  England  has  given  her 
all,  and  we  can  never  pay  the  debt 
we  owe  her.  because  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  suffering  as  we  must  in  this  War,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  sacrifice  it  will  entail,  we  have  not 
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William  Howard  Taft,  '78 

Who  followed  Lord  Reading  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  as  the  final  speaker 


exposed  to,  nor  the  losses  she  has 
had  to  suffer  in  this  War." 

"We  know  ourselves,  and  we 
know  that  if  we  promised  7,000  air- 
planes and  only  produced  thirty- 
seven  that  that  does  not  mean  we 
are  not  going  to  have  twice  or  three 
times  seven  thousand  airplanes.  .  .  . 
.And  so  we  had  some  trouble  with 
the  machine  guns  and  with  artillery, 
but  what  we  know  who  know  the 
American  people  is  that  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  and  obstacles  of 
that  sort  are  needed  with  us  to 
bring  what  is  best  in  us  out." 

"I  do  not  care  who  it  is,  if  pro- 
German,  or  Irishman,  or  whatever 
his  nationality  or  origin,  that  im- 
peaches the  motive  of  England  in 
this  war,  or  her  determination  to 
fight  it  through,  or  the  grand  debt  that  she  has  accrued 
that  we  owe  her,  he  is  a  liar  and  a  traitor." 
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The  Great  War  for  Humanity 

Four  Alumni  Luncheon  Speeches  of  Commencement  Wednesday  that  Eloquently 

Emphasized  the  Essential  Unity  and  Common  Aims  of  the 

English-speaking  Nations  of  the  World 


FROM  the  standpoint  of  the  existing  world  issues  at  large, 
the  four  speeches  made  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day not  only  stood  out  as  the  contribution  to  the  Week  of 
commanding  importance  but  proved  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
best  talks  ever  given  at  the  final  meeting  of  a  Yale  Commence- 
ment. Tuesday  afternoon's  meeting  had  further  impressed  upon 
the  returning  graduates  some  of  the  War-time  considerations 
which  made  the  Alumni  Meeting  in  the  morning  an  absorbing 
affair.  It  remained,  therefore,  for  three  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  our  English-speaking  Allies,— John  Masefield  and  Lord 
Reading  of  England  and  Justice  Riddell  of  Canada,— followed  by 
a  worthy  Yale  spokesman,  William  H.  Taft,  '78,  to  gather  up  the 
themes  of  the  1918  Commencement  and  give  the  whole  matter 
of  the  war  against  Prussian  oppression  large  and  eloquent  ex- 
pression. 

The  four  speeches  which   followed  President  Hadley  s  review 
of  the  year  financially  (printed  elsewhere),  follow: 


The  Common  Task 

(From  stenographic  notes) 

By  John  Masefield 

I  THANK  you  all  very  much  for  the  great  honor  you  have 
given  me  to-day,  and  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you 
have  received  my  name.  I  can  only  hope  that  this  University, 
which  has  been  the  first  to  discover  me,  will  be  quite  the  last. 

I  must  speak  a  few  words  to  you  about  literature,  which  is  the 
only  subject  I  know  anything  about.  You  take  to  literature  quite 
early  in  life  and  you  look  out  upon  the  world.  It  is  a  very  at- 
tractive place  for  a  young  man.  There  are  all  sorts  of  glorious 
and  entertaining  things  there.  You  put  a  few  of  them  into  a 
story,  or  into  a  song,  and  you  think  you  have  discovered  some- 
thing about  life.  And  then  in  a  year  or  two  you  look  at  those 
things  again,  and  you  see  that  you  know  nothing  at  all  about 
life,  but  that  you  have  looked  into  your  own  heart  a  little. 

Then  after  a  few  years  you  try  again.  The  years  seem  to 
have  brought  you  wisdom,  and  the  whole  world  seems  very  much 
more  interesting,  and  you  seem  to  be  able  to  deal  with  your 
material  with  greater  power.  The  colors  are  intenser,  and  you 
think  you  see  behind  the  working  and  shifting  of  men  and  women 
in  the  world  some  kind  of  law,  some  kind  of  impulse  working 
itself  out,  and  you  think  you  have  realized  something. 

Then  after  a  few  years  you  look  at  your  work  again,  and  you 
see  that  you  know  nothing  about  life,  and  that  you  know  nothing 
about  your  own  heart,  but  that  you  have  followed  a  few  butter- 
flies somewhere.  And  then  you  try  again,  and  you  say  to  yourself, 
"Surely,  those  butterflies  come  up  from  some  spiritual  country 
which  lies  outside  this  life  of  men.  They  must  come  from  some 
land  where  the  flowers  of  thought  grow  upon  the  trees." 

And  you  determine  that  you  will  follow  these  butterflies  until 
you  come  to  that  land  and  live  there  forever. 

And  then  war  breaks  out. 

You  give  up  that  search,  and  you  put  literature  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  to  one  side,  and  you  go  out  upon  a  difficult — per- 
haps a  dangerous — road  which  leads  to  an  end  that  no  man  can 
see  even  after  three  and  a  half  years. 

THE  WAR'S  EFFECT  ON  LITERATURE 

Men  have  asked  me  what  effect  this  great  war  has  had  upon 
literature.  Well,  it  has  had  a  great  many.  It  has  burned  up  in 
its  great  flame  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  a  great  deal  of 


rubbish  and  a  great  deal  of  unreality.  But  it  is  useless  to  em 
literature  while  this  world  is  being  torn  in  pieces.  We  shall 
get  the  literature  of  this  war  until  many  years  after  it  is  o 
and  its  passions  are  all  still  and  its  numbers  now  engros 
have  leisure  once  more.  Until  that  time  literature  must  ta| 
back  seat 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  who  was  broi^ 
up  in  this  great  country  to  realize  that  it  is  looking  with  frii 
eyes  upon  my  own  country.  I  think  you  must  realize  that 
is  no  man  standing  in  the  trenches  to-day  in  either  the  En; 
or  the  French  army  who  is  not  standing  steadier  there  from 
knowledge  that  this  country  is  behind  them  and  that  the 
in  this  country  are  standing  at  their  side  helping  to  fight 
great  quarrel.  On  the  day  on  which  I  first  went  to  the  Bi 
of  the  Somme,— and  it  was  a  great  day, — on  my  way  up  I  pa 
a  battalion  that  was  being  played  up  by  the  band.  The  band 
playing  a  tune,  a  song  which  was  made  by  a  Yale  man  and 
music  of  which  was  made  by  a  Yale  man.  It  was  that  song, 
a  Long,  Long  Trail."  Well,  that  song  is  by  much  the  most  pop 
song  in  the  British  army  to-day,  and  the  British  army  to 
knows  that  it  is  a  long,  long  trail,  possibly  a  winding  trai 
the  land  of  our  dreams.  But  I  tell  you,  all  know  that  no  mi 
how  long,  nor  how  winding  that  trail  will  be,  nor  how  bi 
nor  how  bloody,  they  will  stick  at  your  side  to  the  end. 

About  fourteen  months  ago  I  was  going  through  a  ruined 
in    France.     There   was   at   one   place   a    ruined    factory    ful 
broken  sewing  machines  at  my  right,  and  then  at  my  left  w 
hospital  filled  with   broken   men.     And   then  as   I   walked  in 
midst  of  these  ruins  I  came  upon  an  old  French  woman  si 
at  a  table  selling  newspapers  to  the  troops,  for  hundreds  of 
came  up  from  the  front  lines  to  get  the  daily  papers.     As  I  1 
out  into  that  square,  I  heard  a  soldier  shout,    "Hurrah,  Amd 
has  declared  war  on  the  blackguards !"    Another  soldier  who 
older  and  more  thoughtful  and  more  thankful,  said,   "Thank  < 
Now  perhaps  we  may  have  a  decent  world  again."    Well,  we 
think  a  little  about  what  that  land  of  our  dreams  is  going  to 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  that  story  of  King  David, 
was  a  very  generous  and  noble  and  bloody  man,  and  very  fon 
war.  David  was  besieging  a  city  one  time,  and  it  was  intei 
hot,  and  he  was  faint  with  thirst.  As  he  was  sitting  there 
ing  toward  the  city,  he  could  see  the  fish  pond  near  the 
gate,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  I  wish  I  had  some  water  from 
fish  pond."  Three  soldiers  nearby  heard  him  express  that 
and,  taking  their  water  bottles,  they  dashed  across  the  ene 
lines  to  the  fish  pond  and  filled  their  water  bottles  and  bre 
them  back  to  David.  As  they  gave  it  to  him,  they  said,  "T 
is  the  water.  Drink."  But  David  stood  up  and  said,  "I  am 
going  to  drink  that  water  which  you  brought  to  me.  That  \ 
you  brought  at  the  risk  of  your  lives.  It  would  be  like  drii 
blood  to  drink  that  water."     So  he  poured  it  out. 


NEED  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  RE-MAKING 

Well,  there  are  those  men  standing  in  the  trenches  to 
They  are  bringing  us  peace,  the  water  of  peace,  the  peace  ^ 
passeth  all  understanding,  peace  by  which  we  may  take  up 
lives  again,  and  our  loves  again,  and  do  our  work  again ;  I1 
we  use  that  peace  to  remake  the  world-  on  anything  like  the 
that  it  was  before  this  war,  it  will  be  like  drinking  blood 
blood  of  those  men  in  the  trenches.  We  must  remake  the  i 
a  little  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire. 

And  I  think  the  only  means   to  do  that  adequately  and 
clusively   will   be   for   this   great   country   and   my   own   cot 


.territories  not  traversed  by  railways. 

Full  information  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  or 
I,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 
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the  English-speaking  peoples,  to  stand  together,  determined  that 
the  world  shall  be  a  better  and  cleaner  and  finer  place  for  this 
war  that  has  broken  the  world  in  pieces  four  long  years. 
Somebody  has  said  that  the  English-speaking  people  are  a  very 
war-like  people  but  not  at  all  a  military  people.  Well,  they  are 
very  war-like,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  genius  for  family  dif- 
ferences. But  I  want  you  to  put  out  of  your  minds  the  memory 
of  those  family  differences.  After  all,  Bernard  Shaw  was  right 
when  he  said,  "That  is  not  quarreling;  that  is  English  family 
life."  When  this  war  is  over  I  hope  you  will  put  out  of  your 
minds  the  memories  of  our  little  family  misunderstanding  of  so 
many  years  ago,  and  put  out  of  your  memories  any  quarrels  that 
have  come  up,  or  any  misunderstandings  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced since  that  time.  Let  us  work  together  whole-heartedly 
to  remake  the  world  more  in  accordance  with  man's  place  in 
the  universe.  Let  us  make  it  a  place  in  which  the  little  peoples 
of  the  world  will  be  able  to  work  out  their  destinies  unthralled; 
let  us  make  it  a  place  in  which  democracy  may  come  to  be  a  living 
thing  wherever  English  is  spoken. 

"We  owed  much  to  Canada  this  last  year,"  said  President 
Hadley  in  the  course  of  introducing  the  second  speaker.  "Apart 
from  the  general  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  her  northern 
neighbor,  we  at  Yale  have  special  obligations.  It  is  a  Canadian 
member  of  the  Faculty  who  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  instruction 
of  the  Yale  Naval  Training  Unit;  two  Canadian  officers  have 
helped  in  the  work  of  our  artillery  training  beyond  anything  which 
I  find  it  possible  to  vouch  for.  It  is  with  double  pleasure,  there- 
fore, that  I  introduce  an  old  friend  from  Canada." 


Canada  and  the  United  States 

(From  stenographic  notes) 

By  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wiiaiam  R.  Riddell 

ALMOST  the  last  book  that  I  looked  at  before  I  left  my  own 
beautiful  city  of  Toronto  contained  an  introduction  to  show 
the  reason  for  its  existence,  from  which  I  extract  one  sentence: 
"This  book  was  written  in  the  fervent  hope  that  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  union  may  imbibe  a  more  correct  and  favorable 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  character  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
impressed  with,  and  that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  whose  sanguinary  power  the  people  of  that  por- 
tion of  America  groans  and  bleeds  may  be  more  fully  appreciated." 
That,  my  fellow  alumni,  was  written  eighty  years  ago.  I  venture 
to  hope  and  to  think  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  this  Union  do 
not  need  instruction  to  imbibe  a  somewhat  favorable  knowledge 
of  the  Canadian  character,  when  I  state  to  you  that  the  Com- 
mander of  the  American  fleet  in  the  European  waters  is  a  Canadian, 
born  within  five  miles  of  my  own  home,  and  I  am  proud  of  it 

Sirs  and  gentlemen,  I  was  reared  on  Yale  milk.  When  a  boy 
at  school  I  studied  Olmstead's  Natural  Philosophy  and  Loomis's 
Algebra.  In  college  I  waded  and  roamed  through  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar,  and  I  found  it  a  great  browsing  place.  Then  later  I 
took  Woolsey's  International  Law,  with  Noah  Porter's  Psychology 
on  the  side.  Being  thus  full,  as  full  as  I  could  stand,  as  full  as  I 
could  bear,  as  full  as  I  could  hold  of  Yale  culture  and  knowledge, 
I  could  almost  even  then  call  myself  a  son  of  Yale.  At  least, 
if  I  was  not  a  son,  I  was  a  grandson,  and  if  I  could  not  call  her 
"alma  mater,"  I  could  at  least  call  her  a  benignant  old  grand- 
mother. 

THE  AMERICAN  INDIFFERENCE  OF  TWO  YEARS  AGO 

But  I  only  knew  Yale  on  the  outside  and  by  name.  A  knowledge 
of  the  true  heart  of  Yale  was  to  come,  and  it  came  later  and 
in  a  time  of  need.  Two  years  ago  I  had  been  in  a  certain  part 
of  this  great  Republic,  going  from  Toronto  filled  with  anxiety 
concerning  the  safety  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  me, 
because  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  every  man  of  my  name  and 
my  race  of  fighting  age  wears  the  King's  uniform  to-day.  And  I 
have  some  patriotism  in  my  wife's  name  as  well,  because  every 
man  of  her  kith  and  kin  of  fighting  age  wears  his  Majesty's 
uniform  and  U  either  on  the  front  or  on  his  way  thither.     Filled 


with  anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  my  country  and  of  our  civili- 
zation, I  found  myself  in  a  place  where  my  heart  was  chilled  by 
the  indifference  displayed  towards  all  which  in  my  opinion  was 
worth  while.  Oh,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for 
Canada  not  far  removed  from  pity,  and  joined  with  that  certain 
platitudes  concerning  the  villainies  of  war,  along  with  some 
philosophizing  of  the  most  useless  sort.  There  was  some  admira- 
tion for  Canada's  troops,  indeed,  but  there  was  a  studied  modera- 
tion where  moderation  was  almost  treason,  and  the  words  were 
spoken  half  in  fun — and  wholly  in  earnest — that  "no  gun  was 
ever  made  that  could  send  a  shell  from  New  York  Harbor  to  the 
Mississippi."  It  was  talk  like  that  which  well  expressed  the 
indifference  felt  in  that  section  of  this  great  Republic. 

THE  CHANGE 

I  went  back  to  Toronto  heart-sick  to  see  our  own  boys  drilling 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  to  strengthen  themselves  to  take  their  part 
in  the  struggle  for  human  liberty.  I  came  to  Yale  troubled,  per- 
turbed, not  knowing  quite  what  to  expect.  And,  oh,  what  a 
change  1  What  a  difference  1  I  had  not  been  here  one  hour  before 
I  knew  the  sentiment  of  Yale  and  knew  that  Yale  treasured  the 
same  sentiment  which  I  had  left  behind  in  my  own  university  in 
Toronto.  Sympathy  with  Canada?  Yes;  in  Scripture  measure, 
heaped  up,  pressed  down,  running  over,  but  having  no  kinship 
with  pity.  No ;  it  was  rather  kinship  with  envy  that  Canada 
alone  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  of  this  continent  was 
allowed  to  raise  her  arms  in  order  to  defend  our  common  democ- 
racy. Admiration  for  our  Canadian  boys?  Yes;  why  should 
you  not  admire  them?  Are  they  not  your  own?  They  are 
Canadian  born  on  the  continent  of  North  America ;  they  have 
breathed  from  infancy  the  free  air  of  democracy,  the  democracy 
which  this  continent  has  stood  for.  And  while  we  are  not  Ameri- 
can in  all  things,  we  are  born  of  earth's  first  blood.  If  we  are 
not  American,  we  are  America,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  name. 
In  less  than  one  hour  after  I  reached  New  Haven,  sir  and  fellow 
alumni,  I  felt  at  home.  Now  I  come  back  to  you  again,  not  a 
grandson  but  a  son  of  Old  Eli.  You  could  not,  if  you  would, — 
and  I  hope  you  would  not  if  you  could, — refuse  me  the  name  of 
very  brother.  I  was  moved  by  all  the  flattering,  too  flattering 
terms  in  which  the  public  orator  spoke  of  me,  and  the  all  too 
flattering  terms  in  which  you,  sir,  spoke  of  me;  but  my  heart 
was  even  more  touched  when  I  read  the  diploma  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  give  me,  for  there  I  saw  myself  characterized  as 
"always  the  foremost  friend  to  every  American."  That  is  the 
highest  compliment  which  has  ever  been  paid  me,  and  the  compli- 
ment of  which  I  am  most  proud. 

But  even  that  does  not  fill  me  with  the  same  pleasure  and 
delight  that  now  things  are  entirely  changed  in  the  world.  When 
I  was  with  you  before  I  had  just  been  taking  part  in  raising  an 
American  Legion  for  the  Canadian  Army.  Something  over  a 
thousand  men  gathered  together  from  American  cities  in  our 
city  of  Toronto,  American  citizens,  who  swore  that  O-h-i-o 
spelled  Toronto,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
two  flags,  because  they  were  both  red,  white,  and  blue.  Now 
not  one  thousand  nor  ten  times  one  thousand,  nor — I  had  almost 
faid — a  hundred  times  one  thousand,  but  five  hundred  thousand 
and  more  American  soldiers  are  marching  and  fighting  below 
their  own  flag  in  the  place  of  those  ten  thousand  who  were  fight- 
ing under  the  Union  Jack,  and  below  our  own  flag,  the  flag  which 
has  braved  a  thousand  years  of  battles  for  principles  of  which 
we  Canadians  are  as  proud,  and  which  we  Canadians  love  with  as 
great  a  pride  and  as  great  a  love  as  you  treasure  towards  your 
starry  flag  Old  Glory, — over  there  your  soldiers  and  our  soldiers 
are  fighting  side  by  side,  the  English-speaking  people  standing  as 
one  man  fighting  the  last  fight  with  Armageddon,  the  war  between 
evil  and  good. 

NO  STALEMATE  TO  THIS   WAR 

Mv  friend,  Mr.  Masefield,  says  we  will  stick  it  out.  We  are 
on  the  job.  We  will  stick  it  out  Talk  about  a  stalemate !  There 
can  be  no  stalemate  to  this  war.  But  two  alternatives  occur  to 
me  under  which  we  might  have  a  conclusion  of  the  war  by  dis- 
cussion around  a  table.  The  first  is  that  the  Prussian  should 
forget  his  abominable  heresy  of  the    "super-man,"   that  he  should 
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l»y  aside  his  brutality,  which  is  characterized  by  the  scowl  on  the 
Jace  ui  hi*  czar,  that  he  should  forget  and  leave  aside  the  wor- 
ship of  his  god,  who  is  Woden,  who  would  slay  all  his  enemies 
and,  like  Germany,  was  entirely  surrounded  by  enemies.— leave 
aside  the  worship  of  this  god  and  listen  to  the  still,  small  voice 
of  Him  who  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea.  In  all  this  war, 
in  all  the  lip  religion  and  heart  religion  of  the  kaiser,  and  the 
kaiser's  kind,  amid  the  Te  Deums  and  congratulations,  amid  all 
the  patronising  of  the  good  old  German  god,  who  has  heard  one 
word  of  Christ?  Let  the  Germans  follow  the  ways  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  for,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  mission  of 
-t.  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  His  ethics  and  His  teachings. 
That  is  one  of  the  conditions,  and  that  I  cannot  see  anywhere 
near  yet. 

The  other  condition  is  that  the  last  Briton,  the  last  American, 
the  last  Canadian  that  can  carry  a  rifle  is  dead!  Until  that  time 
there  can  be  no  peace  by  negotiation.  Negotiation?  Negotiation 
with  a  wolf?  Negotiation  with  a  tiger?  Only  a  few  hours  ago 
in  the  city  of  Albany  I  heard  your  late  Ambassador  tell  a  story 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold.  I  saw  American  men's  eyes 
flash,  their  hands  clench.  I  saw  the  mouths  of  American  women 
quiver,  as  Mr.  Gerard  said  this:  "I  know  women  as  well  bred, 
as  well  educated,  as  you,  as  tender  in  their  sympathies  and  in 
their  hearts,  as  much  accustomed  to  the  homage  of  their  men 
folk  and  to  the  niceties  and  delicacies  of  civilized  life  as  you, — 
I  know  they  were  driven  at  the  point  of  German  bayonets  to 
labor  in  the  fields  like  common  hinds  in  order  to  raise  grain  for 
their  German  conquerors."  Negotiate?  Negotiate  with  that 
brute  which  knows  not  the  first  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  knows 
not  the  first  feeling  of  civilization,  who  smells  of  the  bottomless 
pit  where  his  prototype  reigns? 

A   UNITED  AMERICA 

The  United  States  is  united.  Oh,  I  know  you  have  the  pacifist 
falsely  so-called.  The  true  pacifist  accents  the  word  on  the  last 
syllable.  He  is  so  fond  of  peace  that  he  is  willing  to  fight  for 
it.  I  know  you  have  the  pacifist  falsely  so-called.  I  know  you 
have  that  class  of  individual  who  cannot  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  who  cannot  make  a  nice  distinction  between  evil  and  good, 
with  whom  there  is  nothing  either  black  or  white,  but  with  whom 
everything  is  a  dull  gray.  I  know  you  have  among  you  those 
who  believe  that  England  is  a  hereditary  enemy,  who  have  for- 
gotten—if they  ever  knew — that  the  American  Rebellion  was  the 
assertion,  and  the  successful  assertion,  by  English-speaking  men 
of  English  principles  of  freedom  and  self-government  against  a 
non-English,  half-crazy  German  king.  I  know  that  you  have 
those  amongst  you  who  have  an  hereditary  hatred  of  England, 
who,  forgetting  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  alone 
to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  wish  to  visit 
the  sins  of  oppression  and  suppression  of  the  predecessors  and 
ancestors  of  the  present  Englishmen  upon  Englishmen  of  this  day. 
And  I  know,  too,  that  you  have  another  brood  of  creatures 
amongst  you,  a  brood  whom  I  think  negligible.  I  mean  the 
hyphenate.  Some  one  of  these  days  Uncle  Sam  will  take  a  day 
off,  and  when  he  is  taking  his  bath  he  will  have  his  clothes 
baked  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of  that  vermin. 

The  United  States  is  one,  and  the  United  States  is  as  determined 
to  carry  on  as  we  are  who  heard  that  cry  from  wherever  on 
the  western  front  the  battle  was  fought  most  fiercely  and  long, 
and  from  wherever  the  battle  was  bloodiest  and  most  terrible, — 
those  places  where  the  blood  of  Canadian  soldiers  is  calling  out. 
And  you  too  have  soldiers  lying  there  whose  blood  calls  out  to 
you.  We  have  them  in  Salonika,  in  ancient  Jerusalem,  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  Egypt,  wherever  fighting  is  going  on.  In  all 
those  places  we  have  Canadian  boys. 

THIS   MUST  BE  THE  LAST  WAR 

British  blood,  French  blood,  Italian  blood,  American  blood, 
Canadian  blood, — the  blood  of  five  free,  self-governing  nations. 
And  this  blood  must  not  have  been  shed  in  vain.  We  .must  not 
fail  our  dead.  We  must  not  betray  our  dead.  This  must  be  the 
last  time  in  which  civilization  shall  go  forward  on  a  powder 
bag.    The  whole  deadly  work  is  not  to  be  done  over  again.    We 


must  carry  on.    This  must  be  the  last  war— and  the  United  States 
must  see  to  it  that  it  is  the  last  war. 

For  a  hundred  years  your  people  and  mine  have  been  living 
side  by  side,  separated  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  in  peace.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  example  of  two  great  nations,  the 
British  Empire  and  the  United  States,  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Empire,  nations  so  strong  that  they  need  fear  no  foe, 
nations  with  that  chastity  of  honor  which  feels  a  stain  like  a 
wound, — that  the  example  of  two  great  nations  like  those  living 
in  peace  for  a  hundred  years,  might  be  followed  by  any  nation 
however  proud  and  however  powerful.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
As  in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  sir,  I  see,  and  even  more  abun- 
dantly, your  people  and  mine,  and  in  mine,  I  mean  the  people 
not  only  of  Canada  but  the  people  of  my  fellow  graduate.  Lord 
Reading,  across  the  Atlantic,  I  mean  the  people  of  Australia  and' 
the  people  of  New  Zealand  and  the  people  of  South  Africa, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  because  all  these  are 
your  brethren,  and  I  mean  that  line  of  embattled  farmers  which 
stood  at  Concord,  with  line  uneven  but  strong,  owing  little  indeed 
to  the  drillmaster,  but  not  much  to  the  strong,  valiant  heart  which 
stood  there  that  day  and  fired  the  shot  heard  around  the  world. 
They  fired  it  not  only  for  the  thirteen  colonies  and  their  in- 
habitants, not  only  for  the  United  States,  but  for  Canada  and 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa — yes,  and  for 
England  herself  and  all  that  makes  the  British  Empire  worth 
while. 

It  is  time  to  cast  away  those  petty  prejudices,  those  petty 
quarrels.  They  represent,  after  all,  just  our  way  of  living  amongst 
each  other.  Those  will  be  cast  aside.  Each  nation  has  found 
and  tested  the  soul  of  the  other  and  found  that  soul  the  same 
in  essence  as  its  own.  And  these  nations  must  necessarily  in  the 
future  stand  side  by  side  and  march  side  by  side,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fight  side  by  side,  in  the  cause  of  democracy  and  righteous- 
ness. Sir,  this  war  has  not  only  disclosed  and  exhibited  what 
some  of  us  knew,  but  has  also  exhibited  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  English-speaking  people  are  one — and  the  Kaiser  has  builded 
better  than  he  knew. 


Introducing  Lord  Reading,  President  Hadley  said :  "It  has 
been  one  of  the  just  glories  of  Yale  that  she  has  numbered 
among  her  alumni  so  many  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
our  country  and  so  many  chief  justices  of  Canada,  but  for  the 
first  time  to-day,  through  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chief  'Justice 
of  England  as  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  we  are 
able  to  inscribe  on  our  rolls  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  English 
Court,  known  throughout  the  world  for  his  work  in  his  pro- 
fession and  for  his  work  in  public  service.  '  It  is  a  proud  thing 
for  us  to-day  that  we  are  able  to  make  our  representation  on  the 
supreme  bench  international,  and  thus  to  bring  one  more  link 
into  our  lives  that  symbolizes  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking 
people.    Lord  Reading:" 


England  and  America 

I  From  stenographic  notes) 

By  Lord  Reading 

I  THANK  you  with  all  my  heart  for  the  reception  which  you 
are  good  enough  to  give  to  my  country  through  me.  its 
representative  in  the  United  States.  I  know  full  well,  in  spite 
of  all  the  words  you  may  use,  Mr.  President,  that  the  selection 
of  myself  for  this  high  honor  of  a  degree  in  this  University  is 
intended  as  a  mark  of  your  sympathy  and  affection  towards  the 
British  people  whom  I  represent.  Were  I  ever  to  be  so  foolish 
or  petty  as  to  think  that  substantial  part  of  it  was  intended  for 
myself  I  should  be  attributing  to  myself  virtues  which  indeed  I 
know,  from  long  experience  and  knowledge  of  myself,  I  do  not 
possess. 

But  I  recognize  also,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have  desired 
to  do  honor  also  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  my  position  as  ambassador, 
that  Yale  University  has  selected  me  as  the  recipient  of  so  high 
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Boo  officers  to  direct  the  guns.  On  sea  and  land,  in  both  services, 
[3,180  Yale  men  have  received  commissions,  and  the  total,  graduate 
End  non-graduate,  in  the  service  of  the  country  is  5,127. 

Who  shall  deny  us  the  right  to  say,  "Mother  of  men — Old  Yale." 
Said  President  Woolsey  at  the  great  commemoration  meeting  at 
•the  close  of  the  Civil  War: 

"We  rejoice  that  the  motive  that  let  so  many  to  the  War,  was 
not  the  love  of  reputation  nor  the  love  of  adventure  nor  any  lower 
i motive;  but  mingled  with  and  rising  above  all  a  pure,  disinter- 
lested  patriotism.  And  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  patriotism 
was  kindled  under  the  influence  and  within  the  walls  of  their 
alma  mater.  When  I  think  of  such  things,  I  rejoice  that  these 
ihigh  principles  have  animated  our  young  men.  They  furnish  a 
more  substantial  foundation  of  honor  than  all  the  scholarships 
and  all  the  science  in  this  country." 

Of  those  who  have  gone  overseas,  fifty-nine  have  been  decorated 
or  honored  from  the  Classes  of  1884  to  1920.  Thirty-seven  have 
received  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

William  Thaw,  ex-'i$,  Croix  de  Guerre  with  three  palms,  and 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Robert  Bowman.  '11,  the  war  cross  with  gold  star. 

Eight  have  received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  section  citation ;  three, 
the  British  Military  Cross:  Day,  '01;  Carstairs,  '13;  Whitridge, 
'13,  and  three  have  been  made  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor; 
namely,  Benet,  '84  S.,  Commander;    Blake,  '85,  and  Barbour,  '90. 

Fifty-seven  have  already  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  represent- 
ing classes  from  1891  to  1920,  of  whom  fourteen  were  killed  in 
action.     They  are : 

Randolph,  '06,  Lieutenant,  Welsh  Guards. 

Biddle,  '12,  Lafayette  Escadrille. 

Dunning,  '14  S.,  Squadron  Commander,  Royal  Naval  Air  Ser- 
vice, Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Fairgrieve,  '16  D.,  First  Lieutenant,  British  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Spencer,  '17,  Pilot,  Lafayette  Escadrille. 

Sturtevant,  '16  S.,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps. 

Read,  '18,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps. 

Winter,  '18  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  Aviation,  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Miller,  '04,  Captain,  Aviation,  Signal  Corps. 

Potter,  1919,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Flying  Corps. 

Johnson,  '14  S.,  First  Lieutenant.  Infantry  N.  G. 

Crawford,  '14,  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

Hulett,  '08  S.,  Captain,  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Robinson,  1919  S.,  Second  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 


We  realize  the  issue  joined.  We  must  win  or  the  world  will  be 
ruled  by  the  vile  and  malignant  standards  of  the  Prussian  Mili- 
tary caste.  To  it  nothing  is  sacred  or  undefiled.  Honor  and 
faith  are  idle  words.  It  spares  neither  age  nor  sex.  It  devotes 
its  splendid  training  and  efficiency  to  the  most  abhorrent  ends. 
It  uses  poison  like  the  Borgias.  It  poisons  the  air  of  the  earth 
with  chemicals  and  the  minds  of  men  wth  propaganda.  It  has 
poisoned  Russia,  nearly  poisoned  Italy,  attempted  to  poison  Ire- 
land, and  is  still  busy  in  Mexico  and  this  country.  If  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  succeeds,  brutality  will  rule  the  world.  There  will 
be  an  end  to  individual  liberty,  to  free  and  independent  states,  to 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  to  peace  and  good  will  among 
men.  Surely  no  crusade  ever  preached  had  so  sound  a  basis  and 
so  holy  a  cause  as  that  which  has  led  the  American  Army  to  fight 
on  the  stricken  plains  of  France.  This  war  must  be,  will  be, 
fought  to  a  finish.  We  cannot  lose.  Though  the  outlook  may 
seem  dark  from  time  to  time,  civilization,  thrice  armed  because  its 
cause  is  just,  will  finally  and  absolutely  conquer  this  great  and 
monstrous  evil  thing. 

Thank  God  that  a  real  American  Army  is  at  last  in  France  and 
that  Yale  men  are  in  it. 

Acceptance  of  the  Memorials 

By  President  Hadley 

ONE  year  ago,  an  audience  numbered  by  thousands  gathered 
round  this  flag  to  listen  to  Colonel  Danford  and  President 
Vincent  as  they  told  of  work  already  done  and  of  larger  work 
that  lay  before  us. 

Of  that  audience,  half  are  now  in  service;  many  are  at  the  front, 
some  have  already  given  their  lives  for  their  country.  Those 
who  were  in  training  a  year  ago  are  in  the  heart  of  the  conflict 
to-day.  Uniforms,  numerous  in  the  Commencement  gathering 
of  1917,  are  relatively  infrequent  in  that  of  1918.  For  the  men 
entitled  to  wear  the  uniform  are  at  work;  and  with  them  are 
many  serving  in  positions  which  do  not  entitle  them  to  wear  the 
uniform,  but  giving  our  country  work  which  is  equally  devoted 
and  equally  indispensable. 

We  have  lived  long  in  the  last  twelve  months.  A  group  of 
Yale  men  somewhat  older  in  years  and  much  older  in  experience 
than  that  of  1917  is  to-day  gathered  to  hear  the  war  record  of 
their  sons  and  brothers,  their  friends  and  classmates.  There  are 
deeds  too  high  for  comment  and  thoughts  too  deep  for  utterance. 
Such  are  the  deeds  of  those  whose  service  we  to-day  com- 
memorate ;   such  are  our  thoughts  as  we  hear  the  record  read. 
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SOME   OF   THE    CORPORATION    MEMBERS   AND   THEIR    GUESTS   OF   HONOR 

Left  to  right,  those  distinguishable  «re:  Henry  S.  Brooks.  '85,  Hon.  M.A.;  Frank  L.  Polk,  '„,  Hon    M.A.;  Rev.  James  E.  Gregg,  '03  D..  Hon.  D.D.; 

Otto  T    Bannard    '70-  Dr.  Henry  D.  Dakin,  Hon.  Sc.D.j  Rev.  Newell  M.  Calhoun,  '71.  Fellow;  (  harlcs  Hopkins  <  lark.    71,  Fellow; 

Mr.  Justice  William  R.  Rkldell,  Hon.  I.I..D.;  John  Mascfield,  Hon.  Litt.D.;  Herbert  <  .  Hoover,  Hon.  LL.D. 


A  Notable  Group  of  Honorary  Degree  Recipients 

List  Included  Distinguished  Representatives  of  Our  Allies,  United  States  Officials,  and 

Chairman  of  the  Alumni  Fund 


FIFTEEN  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  19, 
Theodore  Salisbury  Woolsey,  LL.D.,  '72,  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  presenting  the  candidates  as  Public  Orator  of  the 
occasion  and  President  Hadley  responding.  Among  the  recipients 
were  several  men  of  international  repute  in  connection  with  the 
War.  The  full  list,  with  presentations  and  responses,  is  here 
given: 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS 
Alfred  Lawrence  Aiken,  '91 
A  Norwich  boy,  a  Yale  man,  grandson  of  Connecticut's  War 
Governor — Buckingham,  a  banker  in  Worcester,  first  Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  of  New  England  and  now  head  of 
Boston's  leading  bank,  Mr.  Aiken  has  unselfishly  sought  in  financial 
power,  not  his  personal  interest  but  the  public  good. 

President  Hadley: 

In  recognition  of  your  application  of  the  art  of  political  economy, 
which  has  done  honor  to  Yale  and  service  to  your  country,  we 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  admit  you  to 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Paul  Wayland  Bartlett 

Born  in  New  Haven,  a  sculptor  from  boyhood,  in  the  Salon  at 
fourteen  and  at  fifteen  a  student  in  the  Beaux  Arts,  Mr.  Bartlett's 
training  is  a  debt  which  America  owes  to  France,  a  debt  which  his 
LaFayctte  repays. 

His  work  adorns  the  Library  and  Capitol  at  Washington,  the 


Public  Library  of  New  York,  our  own  state  Capitol,  with  figur 
elsewhere  not  a  few.     Not  mere  architectural  embellishment  is 
but  the  free  and  noble  expression  of  a  sculptor's  soul. 

President  Hadley: 

For  your  conception  and  practice  of  the  art  of  sculpture,  I 
which  you  have  done  honor  to  Yale  and  to  your  country,  yt 
have  well  merited  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  we  no 
confer  upon  you. 

Henry  Stanford  Brooks,  '85 

A  Yale  man  of  1885,  an  athlete  of  the  highest  type,  a  lawy 
drafted  into  telephone  administration,  promoter  of  boys'  club  at 
welfare  work,  a  man  with  a  vision  but  no  visionary. 

And  as  chairman  of  the  Alumni  Fund  Committee.  Mr.  Broo' 
arouses  the  hope  of  the  Yale  Corporation,  the  conscience  of  tl 
Yale  alumnus. 

President  Hadley: 

For  your  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  business  and  organisation,  at 
by  reason  of  what  you  have  contributed  to  their  development,  >'< 
have  well  earned  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  which  we  conf 
with  double  gladness  to  so  loy\.l  a  son.         , 

Benedict  Crowell,  '91  S. 
St.  Paul's  boy  and  graduate  of  Sheffield  in  1891,  chemist,  enj 
neer  and  sportsman,  in  business  at  Cleveland,  of  proved  organizii 
capacity,  now  filling  the  laborious  and  responsible  office  of  Assi: 
ant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Crowell  like  other  thousands  of  Ys 
men  is  playing  his  part  in  the  great  endeavor. 
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resident  Hadley: 

Because  of  the  use  you  have  made  of  the  teaching  you  received 
t  Yale  in  public  service,  in  the  art  of  life,  and  in  the  advance  of 
ie  country's  good,  you  have  merited  the  degree  of  Master  of 
rls,  which  we  hereby  confer  upon  you. 

Frank  Lyon  Polk,  '94 

An  alumnus  of  Yale,  of  presidential  ancestry,  bred  to  the  law, 

Captain  in  the  Spanish  war,  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
ie  Board  of  Education  and  sometime  Corporation  Counsel  of 
Tew  York,  and  for  nearly  three  years  ably  serving  as  Counsellor 
j  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington. 

The  complexity  of  the  hard  problems  with  which  Mr.  Polk  has 
ad  to   deal,  problems  of   diplomacy,   of  neutrality   and   of   war, 
0  one  but  the  international  lawyer  can  quite  appreciate. 
resident  Hadley: 

For  a  variety  of  brilliant  services,  for  high  scholarship,  and 
or  your  disinterested  public  service,  we  confer  upon  you  the 
tgree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Robert  Scoville 
A  man  of  wealth  and  taste  and  public  spirit;   bearing  a  part  in 
ne  political  life  of  Connecticut;   a  man  of  leisure  but  of  uncom- 
lon  activity  for  the  public  good ;  a  dairyman ;   a  Litchfield  County 
wn ;   Food  Administrator  of  this  State. 

resident  Hadley: 

For  what  you  have  done  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  Con- 
ecticut  to  make  your  work  of  great  public  service  in  this  state 
11   as   to   the   country,   we   confer   upon   you   the   degree   of 
faster  of  Arts  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

DOCTORS  OF  SCIENCE 
Henry  Drysdale  Dakin 
English  born,  widely  trained  in  the  chemistry  of  the  human  body, 
killed  in  research,  Dr.  Dakin's  studies  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  aid 
1  the  development  of  surgical  practice  in  the  present  war. 
In  both  French  and  British  services  he  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
ew  surgery  and  his  discoveries  in  antiseptic  treatment  have  saved 
ife  and  limb  to  many  a  broken  soldier. 

'resident  Hadley: 

As  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  discovery,  important  in  all  times, 
ut  doubly  important  in  war  times,  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
f  Doctor  of  Science. 

Edward  Sylvester  Morse 

Born  in  Portland  eighty  years  ago  yesterday,  a  student  with 
\gassiz,  in  the  chair  of  Zoology  at  Bowdoin,  the  pursuit  of 
irachiopods  led  Professor  Morse  to  Japan.  Three  years  in  the 
)rient  changed  the  current  of  his  life.  As  collector,  man  of  taste, 
nd  man  of  letters,  he  has  interpreted  Japanese  ceramics  and 
apanese  character  with  loving  fidelity. 

As  head  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem  since  1881,  he  has 
■uilt  up  a  wonderful  institution.  As  zoologist  and  ethnologist  he 
las  won  an  enviable  name.  A  double  life  is  his,  the  happy  union 
>f  science  and  of  art. 

' 'resident  Hadley: 
For  all  these  varied  labors  which  have  won  not  only  the  ad- 
n  but  the  affection  of  your  college,  we  confer  upon  you  the 
legree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and 
rmleges. 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 
John  Masefield 
Sailor  boy;  painter  of  the  thrill  and  terror  of  the  sea;  singer 
f  rural  England  and  the  West  Country  which  gave  him  birth; 
.riter  of  sonnets  and  ballads,  of  tragedies,  of  novels;  analyst  of 
lie  agony  of  sin,  the  heights  and  depths  of  human  passion;  his- 
man  of  British  deeds  in  the  "acts  of  war  that  sickle  men  like 
rheat" ;   patriot  and  poet 

'resident  Hadley: 

For  the  new  interpretations  of  the  world  to-day  and  the  new 
tspirations  for  the  morrow  which  you  have  given  us,  we  confer 
pon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters. 

DOCTORS  OF  DIVINITY 
James  Edcar  Gregg,  '03  D. 
Educated  at  Harvard  and  at  Yale,  a  minister  of  the  Congrega- 


tional Church,  fresh  from  a  Pittsfield  pastorate,  Mr.  Gregg  has 
been  called  to  the  arduous  and  responsible  task  of  the  Hampton 
Institute,  a  third  in  the  line  of  noble  men  whose  devotion  has  set 
Hampton  as  a  lamp  in  a  dark  place. 

President  Hadley: 

We  congratulate  you  upon  the  work  that  lies  before  you;  we 
congratulate  ourselves  that  it  falls  again  to  a  son.  It  is  with 
double  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Daniel  Sylvester  Tuttle 
Priest  and  pioneer.  For  twenty  years  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah.  A  valiant  captain  in  the  spiritual  conquest 
of  the  West.  For  thirty  years  Bishop  of  Missouri.  Presiding 
bishop  of  his  church.  A  broad  churchman,  a  liberal-minded 
scholar,  and  every  inch.a  man. 

President  Hadley: 

Because  not  only  of  what  you  have  done  and  what  you  repre- 
sent, but'  also  because  of  what  you  are,  we  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  and  admit  you  to  all  its  rights  and 
privileges. 

DOCTORS  OF  LAWS 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover 
Born  in  Iowa  and  bred  in  Stanford ;  a  mining  engineer  in 
America,  in  Australia,  in  China.  Author,  and  member  of  many 
societies.  In  Belgium  his  administrative  genius  fed  the  starving 
millions.  Here  he  prescribes  for  us  our  daily  bread.  We  obey 
him  because  we  trust  him. 

President  Hadley: 

In  recognition  of  your  manifold  and  varied  career  of  public 
service,  of  which  to-day's  work  is  the  natural  culmination,  we 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

William  Renwick  Riddell 
Jurist,  publicist,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario.  A 
speaker  of  eloquence  and  charm.  Dodge  lecturer  and  expounder 
of  British  colonial  government.  Honored  citizen  of  Canada,  our 
neighbor  state,  whose  valor  we  strive  to  emulate,  her  maple  leaf 
dyed  redder  than  the  tints  of  autumn. 

President  Hadley: 

Merited  alike  by  your  professional  career  and  by  what  you 
have  done  for  your  country  and  for  ours,  we  confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Henry  Pomeroy  Davison 
A  banker  from  his  youth  up,  and  as  partner  of  the  Morgan  firm 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty,  Mr.  Davison  had  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  financial  New  York.  Then  came  his  call  to  service. 
Under  his  leadership  the  American  Red  Cross  has  covered  a 
stricken  world  with  the  network  of  its  agencies,  has  spent  by  the 
hundred  million,  has  brought  to  the  most  terrible  of  wars,  faith, 
hope  and  charity. 

"And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore." 

President  Hadley: 

We  give  this  degree  for  public  service,  and  eminent  service  it  is. 
We  give  it  with  double  pleasure  to  you  at  this  Commencement  for 
your  close  relation  to  Yale  in  past  days. 

Rt.  Hon.  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs  Viscount  Reading 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  British  Ambassador 

His  adventurous  youth,  his  brilliant  career  in  the  law,  his  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,'  read  like  the 
pages  of  romance. 

To  be  the  envoy  of  war  and  goodwill;  to  be  the  representative 
of  concerted  mind  and  action;  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  philosophy 
not  of  power  but  of  right;  this  is  the  high  mission  of  our  honored 
visitor. 

President  Hadley: 

As  British  Ambassador,  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  as  a 
man  whose  career  has  merited  any  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  United 
States,  independent  of  what  honors  he  previously  had,  we  confer 
upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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The  Alumni  Meeting 

Tuesday  Mornings  Gathering  of  Graduates  Given  Over  to  a  Consideration  of  the  War  as 

it  Relates  to  the  University  and  Yale  Men 


TIIK  customary  gathering  of  graduates  on  Tuesday  morning 
afforded  the  first  opportunity  for  voicing  thoughts  of  com- 
mon interest  and  application  which  were  to  color  the  various 
meetings  which  followed.  Several  University  and  War  problems 
were  considered  in  an  illuminating  manner.  An  innovation  which 
proved  satisfactory  was  the  use  of  the  auditorium  of  the  new 
Music  School  building.  Sprague  Memorial  Hall,  where  the  acoustic 
properties  are  exceptional.  . 

So  far  as  space  limitations  allow,  the  speeches  made  at  this 
meeting  are  published  below : 


Moral  Science  and  Leadership 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Carter,  D.D.,  '78 

THFRE  are  two  foci  of  interest  compelling  our  attention.  We 
cannot  escape  the  War  if  we  would.  Our  thinking,  feeling, 
and  action  are  conditioned  by  it.  To  attempt  to  dismiss  it  from 
our  minds  would  be  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  country  and  mankind. 
Such  an  exemption  would  be  unworthy,  even  at  Commencement 
time     We  are  living  on  the  Western  front,  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

Yet  we  are  now  and  evermore  men  of  Yale;  retained  by  all 
the  rich  endowment  of  the  past  to  steadfast  devotion  to  our  Alma 
Mater  Two  loyalties  thus  blend  within  us  and  reenforce  one 
another.  Out  of  this  home  and  parent  of  loyalties  devotion  to 
country  and  mankind  is  flowing  in  steady  stream.  Our  common 
desire  is  to  make  Yale  still  more  worthy  as  a  servant  of  the  Nation. 

FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION  OF   MORAL  PRINCIPLE 

The  President  of  the  University  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
"when  we  readjust  our  courses,  after  the  War's  experience,  we 
shall  know  how  to  make  them  more  useful  to  the  country  in  the 
best  and  fullest  sense  of  that  word."  Each  one  must  bring  the 
urgency  of  conviction  from  the  standpoint  which  he  himself  holds. 
My  concern  for  the  University,  and  for  the  Nation  itself,  has  to 
do  with  that  course  which  is  more  intimately  involved  in  the  issue 
of  the  War  than  is  any  other.  But  the  fundamental  question,  set 
now  in  unmistakable  terms,  is  one  of  moral  principle,  whether 
might  shall  rule  or  right  shall  be  held  supreme  in  this  world  of 

man.  .  .  .        . 

Hence,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  there  must  be  a  new  place  in 
the  curriculum  for  the  study  of  moral  principles,  and  not  only  a 
new  place  but  a  profoundly  new  spirit.    ... 

That  which  has  become  a  platitude  for  the  individual  must  now 
be  made  obvious  and  convincing  for  the  nations.  Fundamental 
morality  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  on  a  large  scale.  Group 
conscience  lags  far  behind  personal  conscience.  Yet  the  universal 
community  of  mankind  will  be  held  together  by  bonds  of  no  other 
order  than  those  which  hold  individuals  in  confidence  and  peace. 
The  fundamental  task  of  reconstruction  must  be  set  in  terms  of 
antidote  and  opposition  to  the  causes  of  failure.  The  breakdown, 
clearly,  has  been  in  default  of  moral  principle. 

The  important  thing  for  the  University,  as  for  the  world  itself, 
is  a  readjustment  of  attitude  toward  the  fundamental  principles 
of  conduct.  My  classmates  will  recall  the  course  we  had  in  ethics ; 
albeit  with  a  teacher  of  rare  ability,  of  penetration  of  mind  and 
candor  of  judgment,  but  the  textbook  was  so  puerile  and  the 
approach  to  the  subject  so  flaccid  that  if  one  beforehand  intended 
to  live  a  decent  moral  life  by  that  course  he  would  have  been 
tempted  to  renounce  his  intention.  The  most  serious  trouble  lay 
in  the  fact  that  such  a  course  in  ethics  was  typical  of  the  time. 

A  WAR  OVER  ETHICS 

Now  that  was  the  subject  over  which  this  present  war  is  being 
fought.  It  is  the  question  whether  man  inherently  is  to  develop 
his  highest  attainment  in  reliance  on  strength  or  in  recognition 
of  an  inner  law  of  right.  The  basic  principle  of  the  science  of 
ethics  has  more  to  do  with  the  issues  springing  out  of  this  war 
than  the  law  which  governs  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The 
laws  of  human  nature  are  as  inexorable  as  those  of  mathematics 


or  of  physics,  though   not   as   yet   so  clearly  discerned   nor  a 
accurately   formulated.     The  science  of   man,  as   a   moral  beinj 
is  the  consummate  challenge  of  the  war.    All  other  sciences  wi 
be  of  no  avail  if  the  science  of  man  himself  is  not  pushed  to 
valid  conclusion  or  if  it  is  neglected  either  in  theory  or  in  practic 

The  task  of  the  University  will  be  to  take  the  science  of  huma 
conduct  out  of  the  traditional   rut  of   individualism  and  give 
scope  in  developing  the  new  internationalism. 

The  moral  imperative  for  nations  needs  to  be  spoken,  not  simp! 
as  the  demand  of  the  prophet  in  the  name  of  God,  but  as  a 
obvious  statement  in  the  name  of  Science,  dispassionately  inve 
tigating  human  nature  and  deducing  the  laws  under  which  alor 
it  may  attain  maturity,  excellence,  and  stability. 

APPLIED  ETHICAL  SCIENCE 

Such  progressive  interest  in  good  morals  as  the  most  practic 
concern  of  men  will  not  be  occupied  chiefly  with  the  study- 
ethical  theory.  It  will  be  characterized  by  what  again  Preside 
Hadley  has  spoken  of  as  "the  shifting  of  interest  from  theoretic 
science  to  applied  science."  It  will  carry  the  impulse  of  invents 
in  order  to  become  constructive  of  the  new  era.  It  will  devi 
and  promote  institutions  favorable  to  harmonious  relations  amo 
nations  and  men.  The  University  is  turning  out  Civil  Enginee 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Mining  Engineers.  There  is  need  of 
new  order  of  Moral  Engineers,  men  who  shall  deal  with  hum 
nature  as  the  mining  engineer  deals  with  the  metal  in  the  rock 
discover  the  law  of  its  composition  and  to  follow  this  law  in 
recovery  and  use. 

Morality  must  be  relieved  of  the  impression  that  it  is  a  matt 
of  personal  preference  and  not  obligatory  in  all  human  relatioi 
Observance  of  the  laws  of  Being  is  no  more  optional  in  the  real 
of  human  conduct  than  in  the  realm  of  material  affairs.  Fi 
burns  and  a  lie  deceives.  A  colossal  lie,  backed  by  a  power! 
nation,  becomes  a  world  conflagration.  The  leaders  of  men  f 
the  new  day  must  be  versed  in  human  nature,  not  only  as  it 
but  as  it  ought  to  be  and  must  be,  if  it  is  to  attain  fulfillmei 
They  will  be  the  statesmen  in  the  science  of  international  morali 
fulfilling  the  dominant  tradition  of  Yale  which  is  the  avow 
motive  of  public  service. 


Yale  Under  War  Conditions 

By  President  Hadley 

YOU  have  come  back  to  see  Yale  under  War  conditions.    L: 
Commencement  was  from  beginning  to  end  a  War  Commenc 
ment,  but  every  word  and  every  thought  was  one  of  preparati 
for  what  was  before  us.    To-day  we  have  to  speak,  not  of  prepai 
tion  but  of  accomplishment.     A  year1  ago  the  Campus   was   f 
of  students  in  uniform,  getting  ready  to  go  into  actual  servi 
To-day  it  is  empty,  for  the  students  have  gone.     A  year  ago 
talked  of  what  our  professors  could  do,  at  home  or  abroad, 
their  country's  service.     To-day  they  are  doing  these  things, 
France  or  in  England,  in  Washington  or  in  New  Haven.    A  y< 
ago  we  spoke  of  the  expected  deficit  and  the  possibilities  of  me 
ing  it.     To-day,  thanks  to  the  Alumni  Fund,  the  deficit  for  t 
current  year  is  met,  and  Yale's  first  battle  of  the  war  won. 

Of  financial  matters  I  shall  speak  in  detail  at  the  Alun 
Luncheon  to-morrow.  To-day  I  want  to  talk  of  the  life  a 
work  of  Yale  University  and  its  several  departments,  as  tl 
are  affected  by  the  war. 

The  problem  of  managing  a  university  in  War-time  in  suet 
way  as  to  keep  up  the  traditions  and  the  inspiration  of  the  pi; 
seems  at  first  sight  a  hard  one.  We  have  fewer  teachers  to  wc 
with,  and  those  that  are  called  away  are  apt  to  be  the  strong! 
Calls  for  the  services  of  our  Faculty  come  from  every  quart 
The  Director  of  the  Scientific  School  is  America's  leading  rep 
sentative  on  the  International  Food  Commission.  The  sen 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  supervises  the  scientific  co 
munication  between  America  and  Europe.  The  Professor 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  School  is  at  the  front  in  France,  in  cha 
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— lemCOFies  not  traversed  by   railways. 

Full  information  at  the  Company's  Offices,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  or 
1,  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C.3. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
A   new  set   of  reports  for  the  new  era 

AMERICAN 
LAW  REPORTS 

ANNOTATED 

The  publishers  and  editors  of  two  standard  sets,  Ann.  Cas. 
and  L.  R.  A.,  unite  to  produce  one  superior  series  of  Anno- 
tated Cases. 

A  collaboration  momentous  in  its  importance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  an  historical  period  in  our  law. 

Annotated  Reports— the  tools  which  have  been  most 
highly  prized  in  the  legal  workshop  by  two  generations  of 
lawyers — now  raised  to  a  new  power. 

New  in  service-rendering  features,  convenience,  typog- 
raphy, size,  indexing  and  digesting,  but  with  value  warranted 
by  reputations  old  and  dear  to  those  who  make  these  books. 

All  these  new  features  are  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  a  free  prospectus. 

Like  every  other  progressive  lawyer  you  want  to  know 
about  the  great  new  work  and  if  you  have  not  received  the 
prospectus  send  for  a  copy  of  it  to 

EDWARD   THOMPSON   COMPANY, 

Northport  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  New  York 
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Exclusive  features  that  make 

FEDERAL  STATUTES  ANNOTATED  SECOND  EDITION 

pre-eminently  the  set  for  service 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  STATUTES 

In  this  set  the  statutes  are  arranged  under  heads  which  lawyers  are  now  accustomed  to 
consult  in  finding  their  law. 

The  simplicity  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  well-known  titles  which  are  carried 
on  the  labels  on  the  backs  of  the  books  enables  the  user  to  select  at  once  the  volume  he 
desires  to  consult,  instead  of  always  being  obliged  to  take  down  the  index  volume  first. 

By  this  method,  also,  the  investigator  is  given  a  broad  view  of  an  entire  subject,  and 
his  eye  catches  acts  and  references  to  acts  bearing  upon  that  subject  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  overlooked. 

In  convenience,  quick  reference,  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  subject,  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  as  found  in  Federal  Statutes  Annotated  is  vastly  superior  to  any  other. 
Hundreds  of  cross-reference  titles  appear  throughout  the  work,  and  in  the  General  Index 
volume  are  tables  of  laws  by  section  numbers  and  by  popular  names. 

THE  ANNOTATIONS 

The  annotations  are  the  work  of  experts  of  years  of  experience  in  the  compilation 
of  the  first  edition. 

They  are  not  written  in  the  digest  paragraph  style,  but  abound  in  quotations  from  the  opinions 
of  the  Courts — in  statements  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  statute — in  the  reasons  for  or  against 
certain  ciews — in  explanations  and  other  invaluable  features. 

In  addition  to  the  official  citation  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  annotations,  there  are 
given  parallel  citations  to  the  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  U.  S.  Reports,  Law.  Ed.,  C.  C.  A., 
Reporter  System,  Ann.  Cas.,  L.  R.  A.  and  American  State  Reports.  • 

The  complete  set  consists  of  twelve  volumes,  averaging  1 200  pages  each,  about  two  inches 
thick,  printed  on  medium  thin  paper  from  clear  type,  and  bound  in  the  best  law  buckram. 

Price  $7.50  a  volume.    Cash  discount  or  easy  terms  as  preferred. 

The  Pamphlet  Supplement  Service  in  connection  with  this  set  supplies  new  laws  promptly. 


Write  for  valuable  sample  pages  and  further  particulars. 

EDWARD  THOMPSON  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NORTHPORT -       NEW  YORK 


May.  1919.: 
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Marshall,  that  great  interpreter  of  constitutional  rights 
ind  powers,  down  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  una- 
limity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Z'ourt  to  the  effect  that  the  states  only  surrendered 
hose  powers  to  the  national  government  which  were  ex- 
wessly  enumerated,  and  that  all  others  were  retained  as 
nherent  and  not  by  virtue  of  any  constitutional  declara- 
ion.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  these  rights  were  re- 
served to  the  several  states,  that  if  they  formed,  as  they 
uiquestionably   did,   the  inducement  to  the  adoption  of 

institution,  then  they  were  reserved  to  each  individual 
tate.  If  this  be  true,  then  by  what  power  can  they  be 
aken  away '.  Can  three-fourths  of  the  states  say  to  the 
•cmaining  one-fourth,  we,  by  legislative  decree  termed  a 
onstitutional  amendment,  refuse  to  permit  you  longer  to 
exercise  rights  which  you  possess  though  independent  of 
my  constitution  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  seem 
hat.  if  they  are  thus  reserved,  not  even  one  state  can  be 
leprived  of  them  by  any  action  of  all  the  others,  and 
hat  any  radical  departure  from  our  dual  form  of  govern- 

by  which  such  rights  are  taken  away  can  be  done 
>nly  by  the  unanimous  action  of  all  the  states,  and  not 
y  way  of  a  federal  constitutional  amendment  ? 

It  could  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the  people 
if  the  several  states  in  adopting  the  Constitution  to  permit 
in  infraction  by  way  of  amendment  on  those  rights  for 
he  recognition  of  which  they  had  so  earnestly  fought. 
furthermore,  if  the  rights  reserved  were  inherent  and 
ndependent  of  the  national  constitution,  then  any  pro- 
>osed  action  which  takes  away  from  the  people  of  those 
tates  the  right  of  controlling  matters  of  purely  internal 
•onccrn  is  not  a  matter  of  amendment  but  is  revolutionary 
n  its  nature,  in  that  it  is  a  proposition  to  change  entirely 
he  dual  form  of  our  government,  the  maintenance  of 
vhicli  itial  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the 

.  ation  of  our  national  and  state  organizations.     It 

vould  be  but   a  step  to  further  encroachments,  one  of 

vhich  has  already  been  suggested  by  certain  reformers, 

bat  is,  prohibition  of  the  use  of  tobacco.    True,  the  move- 

the  latter  is  only  in-  its  infancy,  and  may  be 

be  impossible  of  attainment.     Yet  one  who  sug- 

the  prohibition  of  liquor  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  even  much  later, 
TOuld  have  been  tin-  object  of  ridicule.     If  acts  of  this 

ter  may  be  done  by  way  of  amendment  then  what 
s  to  prevent  further  encroachments '.     Is  there  to  be  a 

tion  in  degree  between  amendments  which  are 
lightly  revolutionary  and  those  which  are  radically  so? 
a  there  to  be  a  classification  of  those  which  are  claimed 

beneficial  and  of  those  which  are  not  ?  It  would 
iot  seem  so.  If,  however,  we  recognize  the  slight  infrac- 
ion  we  open  the  door  for  the  greater  and  must  accord 
ecognition  to  that.  If  we  recognize  a  revolutionary 
hange  as  beneficial,  on  what  ground  can  we  deny  life 
o  that  which  is  not  so  ?  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no 
li-tinction  as  to  degrees.  If  this  slight  encroachment  on 
he  police  power  and  the  inherent  rights  of  the  states  can 

tained  then  the  several  states  may  by  the  same  means 
*  deprived  of  their  entire  police  power  in  every  respect, 
nd  the  control  of  all  matters  within  the  scope  of  its 
xenise  be  centralized  in  the  federal  authorities,  thus 
evolutionizing  our  scheme  of  government.  Of  course  such 
situation  seems  at  present  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 


But  the  prohibition  amendment  is  a  step  in  that  direction, 
and  who  can  foresee  what  the  future  may  develop.  In  all 
cases  changes  of  such  a  kind  as  tend  to  restrict  or  en- 
croach on  the  powrers  of  the  states  are  matters  which  re- 
quire serious  consideration.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice 
Moody  in  a  somewhat  recent  case:  "Whenever  a  new 
limitation  or  restriction  is  declared  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
import,  since,  to  that  extent,  it  diminishes  the  authority  of 
the  state,  so  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  dual  form 
of  government  and  changes  its  relation  to  the  people  and  to 
the  Union."  Twining  v.  New  Jersey,  211  U.  S.  78,  92. 
Changes  of  this  character  which  affect  the  police  power, 
and  deprive  a  state  of  its  inherent  rights  whether  the 
change  be  slight  or  great,  for  the  principle  is  the  same, 
were  never  contemplated  to  he  made  by  constitutional 
amendments.  Such  an  encroachment  is  a  change  of  the 
basic  plan  of  our  government  and  should  require  the  con- 
sent of  every  state  to  render  it  binding,  since  matters  of 
this  character  require  unanimity  of  action  in  order  to 
ensure  a  perpetuation  of  the  Union.  Preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  a  proper  regard  for  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  citizens  of  each  state  is  as  essential  to  the 
continued  life  of  the  nation  as  is  the  safeguarding  of  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government. 

In  conclusion,  not  as  bearing  on  the  question  before 
discussed  but  as  showing  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  a  century  ago  as  to  the  proper  mode  for 
considering  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  amendments  thereto,  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
delivered  in  1819,  in  the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  State  of 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  316,  403,  is  of  value:  "The 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  was  indeed 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures.  But  the  instrument, 
when  it  came  from  their  hands,  was  a  mere  proposal, 
without  obligation,  or  pretensions  to  it.  It  was  reported 
to  the  then  existing  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  request  that  it  might  'be  submitted  to  a  convention  of 
delegates,  chosen  in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof, 
under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  for  their 
assent  and  ratification.'  This  mode  of  proceeding  was 
adopted;  and  by  the  convention,  by  Congress,  and  by  the 
state  legislatures,  the  instrument  was  submitted  to  the 
people.  They  acted  upon  it  in  the  only  manner  in  which 
they  can  act  safely,  effectively,  and  wisely,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, by  assembling  in  convention." 

Might  it  not  be  well,  in  view  of  the  sensational  dis- 
closures relating  to  the  action  of  legislative  bodies,  in 
ratifying  the  prohibition  amendment,  to  follow  along  the 
lines  suggested  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  original  instru- 
ment ?  Furthermore  is  it  not  advisable  to  take  away  from 
the  state  legislatures  any  power  of  ratification  and  repose 
it  entirely  with  the  people  of  the  states?  And  if  such  an 
amendment  is  proposed  let  it  also  be  acted  on  by  the  people 
themselves.  Let  the  matter  of  the  ratification  of  amend- 
ments to  our  national  Constitution  be  determined  by  the 
people  of  each  state  and  not  by  legislatures,  members  of 
which  are  coerced  to  act  in  a  certain  way  by  threats  of 
defeat  and  who  stand  before  their  constituents  on  issues 
which  ignore  the  very  question  as  to  which  they  may  he 
bound  by  secret  pledges  to  insure  the  support  of  a  certain 
element  or  faction  of  the  electors. 

Howard  C.  Joyce. 
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WOMEN   AS  PRACTITIONERS  OF  LAW. 

,  lluu  Bvwm  lfM-.-KLL,  LL.D.,  F.  K.  S,  Can.,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

,ttlk  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  nutter  of 
what  in  a  loss  dignified  body  would  have  been  called  excitement 

through  the  Convocation  Room  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto, 

at  a  mating  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 

—a  woman  had  applied  to  be  admitted  on  the  books  of  the  Law 

i  thing  without  precedent  in  the  century  of  the  Society's 

existence. 

Pron  I'm,  the  legal  profession  in  this  Province  has  been 
master  in  iU  own  house:  in  that  year  the  Provincial  Legislature 
of  Ippcr  Canada  passed  an  Act1  which  authorized  all  the  per- 
sons then  admitted  to  practice  and  practicing  at  the  Bar  to  form 
themselves  into  a  Society,  the  "Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada," 
which  Society  was  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  students 
and  mil  to  the  Bar,  and  generally  to  have  control  over  the  pro- 
fession. Since  the  organization  of  that  Society,  no  one  has  been 
or  wold  l>e  allowed  to  act  as  barrister  in  any  of  our  Courts  unless 
and  until  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  Society.2 

While  there  has  since  1797  been  a  distinction  between  the  bar- 
rister and  the  attorney  (or  solicitor),3  there  has  never  been  any 
objection  to  tkr  same  person  filling  both  positions;  and  from  the 
beginning  most  barristers  were  called  attorneys  and  vice  versa* 
While  the  Law  Society  does  not  admit  the  solicitor  (to  use  the 
present  nomenclature),  the  duty  was  cast  upon  it  by  the  Act 
of  1857  6  to  examine  and  inquire  touching  the  fitness  and  capacity 
of  an  applicant  to  act  as  an  attorney  or  solicitor:  and  ever  since, 
the  I-aw  Society  examines  the  candidate  and  gives  a  "Certificate 
of  Fitness,"  on  the  presentation  of  which  the  Court  admits  him. 
Without  such  ■  certificate  the  Court  cannot  admit  any  one,  just 
as  without  a  call  to  the  Bar  by  the  Law  Society  the  Court  cannot 
hear  any  counsel.  It  is  necessary  before  he  can  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  fitness  or  be  called  that  the  applicant  for  admission  as 
a  solicitor  or  for  call  to  the  Bar  must  have  been  on  the  books 
of  the  Society  for  five  years  (in  the  case  of  a  graduate  of  a  British 
University,  for  three  years). 

At  the  time  the  disturbing  application  was  made  (as  now) 
the  Governing  Body,  the  Benchers  (who  were  in  fact  the  real 
corporation)  were  mainly  elected  by  the  barristers  of  the  Prov- 
ince—a lew  Benehen  ex  officio  being  the  exception.  An  election 
is  held  every  live  years,  so  that  the  Benchers  fairly  well  represent 
die  sentiment  of  the  profession  at  large,  perhaps  the  more  con- 
diment. 
It  was  to  this  body  met  in  Convocation  that  the  petition  of 
Miss  Clara  Brett   Martin  to  be  admitted  on  their  roll  was  pre- 


sented.    There  was  immediate  opposition;  true  the  applicant  wa 
a  modest,  self-respect  ing  young  woman,  well-born,  well-bn 
well-educated— but  she  was  a  woman. 

Ontario.— After  a  little  discussion,  on  June  :t0.  1891,  Convo 
cation  decided  that  they  had  no  power  to  admit  a  woman  upa 
their  books.6  Thereupon  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  at  the  ir 
stance  of  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  the  Prime  Minister,7  passed  an  Act 
in  the  following  terms':  "The  Law  Society  may  in  its  di- 
make  rules  providing  for  the  admission  of  women  to  practice  a 
solicitors." 

Convocation  by  a  bare  majority*  directed  the  Legal 
tion  Committee  to  frame  regulations,  and  on  their  repor 
adopted  a  rule  was  passed  December  27,  1872,  to  become  el 
at  Hilary  Term  of  the  following  year. 

Miss  Martin  was  duly  articled — the  regulations  for  the  admi 
sion  of  women  as  solicitors  did  not  differ  from  those  prescrib. 
for  men.  She  was  not  satisfied  with  the  lower  branch  of  t 
profession;  but  there  was  no  statute  permitting  her  to  be  call 
to  the  Bar. 

In  1895,  the  Ontario  Legislature  (again  at  the  instance  of  t 
Oliver  Mowat)  passed  the  Act 10  which  amended  the  previous  A 
by  giving  the  Law  Society  discretion  to  call  women  to  the  Bt 
In  the  following  May,  Miss  Martin  wrote  to  Convocation,  < 
pressing  her  desire  to  be  called  to  the  Bar;  and  after  a  tro 
deal  of  discussion  a  rule  was  passed  substantially  the  same  as  tl 
for  men  al  under  which  she  was  called  to  the  Bar,  February 
1897 :  she  was  admitted  as  a  solicitor  on  the  same  day. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  seven  other  women  admitt 
as  solicitors  and  called  to  the  Bar— of  the  eight,  the  piont 
and  five  others  practice  their  profession  (one  in  anotl 
Province).12 


■  (1797)   37  Geo.  III.  c.  13   (IT.  C). 

'  Those  interested  will  find  a  full  historical  account  of  the  Law  Society 
of  Upper  Canada  in  my  work  published  by  the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada 
in   1918,  The  Legal  Profession  In    Upper  Canada  in  its  Early  Periods. 

The  Law  Boehrty  of  Upper  Canada  was  incorporated  in  1822  by  tho  Pro- 
rinclal  Act  2  tiro.  IV.  c.  5  (XT.  C.) ;  but  its  function  to  call  to  the  Bar 
wan  not   interfered   with. 

"The  attorney  practiced  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  the  solicitor  in  Chan- 
We  hod  (after  1794)  only  Common  Law  Courts  for  a  time  and  con- 
sequently our  practitioners  in  "the  lower  branch  of  the  profession"  were 
then  attorneys  (or  to  use  the  time-honored  orthography  "attornies")  ;  but  in 
rhe    Provincial    Act  IV.    c.    2    (U.    C.)    instituted    a    Court   of 

Chancery;  and  thereafter,  till  tho  coming  into  force  of  the  Judicature  Act 
I,  a  member  of  thi«  branch  was  an  "Attorncy-at-Law  and  Soliritorin- 
Chanrrry."  The  Judicature  Act  of  1881  abolished  tho  name  attorney,  and 
QmM   are  all   solicitors. 

•  From  a  recent  examination  which  1  have  made  of  the  Rolls  T  find 
that  of  the  practitioners  of  law  In  Ontario,  all  but  4  per  cent  are  barristers, 
and  all  but  2  4    per  rent  solicitors. 

•20   Vic.   c.   63    (Can.). 


Bar   of   Montreal   a   few    mor 


•The    same    division    whs    come   to   by   the 
ago;    and    the    Courts    declined    to    interfere. 

I  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  although  through  all  his  long  and  useful  life  he  ca 
himself  a  Reformer  or  a  Liberal,  was  quite  generally  by  both  political  fri 
and  foe    (he  had  none  but  political  foes)   believed  to  be  and   not   inf 
culled   a  Tory  or  Conservative  of  the  most  Conservative  type.     In  the  ma 
now   under  discussion   he  was  a  Radical. 
8  (1892)    55  Vic.  c.  32   (Ont.). 

•The  mover  was  Sir  Oliver  Mowat   (who  was  a  Bencher  ex  offieio  as  bi 
Attorney-General    of    the    Province),    the    seconder    Hon.    S.    H.    Blake    ( 
was   a   Bencher   ex   officio   as   being   an   ex   Vice-Chancellor)  :    the    vote    waa 
to    11    and    would    have    been    a   tie,    had    it    not    been    that    one    Bci 
on  his  feet  in  Court  and  did  not  reach  Convocation   Room  until  the  vote 
just  being  taken.     His  objection  was  that  the  Province  cast  upon  the  Bent 
of  the  Law  Society  the  duty  of  deciding  in  their  discretion   what  should  1 
bean  decided  by  the  Legislature  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.     Most   if  no 
of  those  who  voted   "Nay"   were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  admitting  wo 
altogether.      The   Minute   Books   of   the    Law    Society    for    1892,    pp.    544, 
and  551,  contain  the  proceedings  of  Convocation. 
'"58  Vic.  c.  27    (Ont). 

"In  Easter  Term,  May  18,   1896,  her  application   was  received;    lime 
motion    to    direct    the    Legal    Education    Committee    to    frame    regulations 
voted  down  by  a  vote  of  9  to   6;   June  30,  Charles  Moss,   C.  C.    ( 
Sir   Charles    Moss,    Chief    Justice    of    Ontario),    gave    notice    (for    - 
Mowat)    that   he   would   renew   the   motion   on   the    first   day   of   the    folio 
Term.      In    Trinity  Term,    September   14,   the   motion    passed   by    a 
to   4;    September   25,    the  regulations   were   reported   and    a  Rule   framed 
read.      In   Michaelmas  Term,    Novwpber   17,   a   motion   to  rescind    the   Re 
tion    of    September    14    was    lost,    and    the    following    day    the    Rul 
its  second  and   third   reading  and   was  passed. 
Minnie  P,ook,  No.  5,  pp.  19,   738,   768,  775. 
Minnie   Hook,  No.  6,  pp.  10,  13,  26. 

n  I    give   the   list   as   furnished   me  by  the   Secretary   of   the    Law   Socii 
it  will  be  noticed  that  three  have  married  barristers: 

LIST  OP  WOMEN  LAWYERS. 

Name.  Address.     When  Called.  Remarks. 

1.  Clara  Brett  Mnrlin Toronto  II.  1897  Practicing. 

2.  Eva  Maude  Powley Port  Arthur    E.  1902  Practicing. 

3.  Geraldine  Bertram  Robin- 

son     Toronto  T.  1907  Married       E.    W.    W 

Barrister     of     Tor 
pays  Bar  fees. 

4.  Grace  Ellen  Hewson Toronto  E.  1908  Married,   not   practici 


Mat,  1919.] 
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It  would  appear  that  the  number  will  somewhat  increase  in  the 
immediate  future.  There  are  now  four  women  students  in  the 
Law  School  in  the  third  year,  five  in  the  second  year,  and  eleven 
in  the  first  year,  while  there  are  seven  matriculants  waiting  for 
their  time  to  come  to  the  Law  School,  four  entitled  to  attend  in 
1918  and  three  in  1919;  of  those  in  the  second  and  third  years 
in  the  Law  School  two  have  obtained  honors  and  two  honors  and 
scholarships;  eleven  in  the  Law  School  have  a  degree  in  Arts, 
ten  B.  A.'s  and  one  M.  A.13 


Xante.  Address.      When  Called.  Remarks. 

5.  Jean  Cairns    Huntsville      T.  1913  Married      P.      K.      Morris, 

Barrister  of  Hamilton, 
practicing  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  with  her  hus- 
band. 

8.  Edith  Louise  Paterson   (a)  .Vancouver     E.  1915  Practicing    in    Vancouver, 

B.  C. 

7.  Mary  Elizabeth  Buckley  (6)  Toronto  E.  1915  Married    H.    V.    Laughton, 

Barrister  of  Toronto, 
practices  a  little. 

8.  Gertrude  Alford    Belleville       15  June,   Practicing       in       Trenton, 

1916.  Ontario, 

(a)    Obtained  honors  and  Scholarships. 
(6)    Obtained  honors. 

"As  has  been  said,  the  Rules  of  the  Law  Society  require  every  applicant 
for  Call  or  Admission  to  have  been  five  years  on  the  Books  of  the  Society 
{three  years  in  case  of  a  Graduate  of  a  British  University)  ;  the  last  three 
years,  he  must  attend  the  Law  School  at  Osgoode  Hall  (which  is  entirely 
supported,    controlled,    and    managed   by   the   Law    Society). 

The  following  are  the  rules  respecting  women : 
Rules  for  the  Admission  of   Women   to  Practice  as  Solicitors  and   Barristers- 
at-Law. 

178.  (1)  Any  woman  who  is  a  graduate  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  any 
nniversity  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  empowered  to  grant  such  degrees,  and 
any  woman  being  competent  as  a  student  within  the  requirements  of  Rules 
103  or  104,  shall  upon  compliance  with  the  following  Rules,  be  entitled  to 
admission  to  practice  as  a  solicitor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  The  Law- 
Society  Act,  s.  43    (2),  provided  that: 

(o)  She  has  been  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as  to  giving  notice,  payment 
of  fees  and  otherwise,  as  are  provided  for  admission  of  Students- 
at-Law  of  the  graduate  and  matriculant  class   respectively  : 

(b)  She  has  been  bound  by  contract  in  writing  to  serve  as  a  clerk  to  a 
practicing  solicitor  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years  from  the  date 
of  her  entry  upon  the  books  of  the  society,  according  as  she  shall 
have  been  entered  on  the  books  as  a  graduate  or  matriculant; 

(c)  She  has  actually  served  under  such  contract  for  such  period  of  three 
or  five  years,  as  the  case  may  be : 

1(d)  She  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  statutes  and  the  Rules 
of  the  Society  with  regard  to  execution  and  filling  of  such  contract, 
and  any  assignment  thereof,  and  with  every  other  requirement  of 
the  .Society  with  regard  to  Students-at-Law,  including  attendance 
upon  lectures  in  the  Law  School,  passing  of  examinations,  payment 
of  fees,  and  every  other  matter  or  thing  compliance  with  which  by 
a  Student-at-Law  is  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to  practice  as  a 
solicitor. 
(2)  The  fees  payable  by  such  woman  upon  receiving  a  Certificate  of  Fitness 
to  practice  shall  be  the  same  as  those  payable  by  other  Students-at-Law. 

(3)  Upon  admission  to  practice,  such  woman  slrall  heroine  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  statutes  and  the  Rules  of  the  Society  with  regard  to 
solicitors,  and  non-compliance  with  or  failure  to  observe  the  same  or  any  of 
them  shall  subject  her  to  all  the  disabilities  and  penalties  imposed  upon  other 
solicitors. 

179.  Every  woman  seeking  admission  to  practice  as  a  Barrister-at-Law 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  in  that  behalf  shall  furnish  proof  that: 

(o)  She  has  been  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Society  pursuant  to  the 
Rules  for  admission  of  women  to  practice  as  solicitors,  and  has 
remained  on  snch  books  for  a  period  of  three  or  five  years,  accord- 
ing as  she  shall  have  been  entered  as  a  graduate  or  matriculant. 

(b)  She  has  actually  and  bona  fide  attended  in  a  barrister's  chambers,  or 
has  served  under  Articles  of  Clerkship  for  a  period  of  three  or  five 
years  as  the  case  may  be. 
-lie  has  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  statutes  and  every  re- 
quirement of  the  Rules  of  the  Society  with  regard  to  Students-at- 
Law.  Including  attendance  at  lectures  in  the  Law  School,  passing  of 
examinations,  payment  of  fees,  and  every  other  matter  or  thing 
compliance  with  which  by  a  Student-at-Law  is  prerequisite  to  Call 
to  the  Bar. 

180.  The  fees  payable  by  such  woman  upon  admission  to  practice  as 
a  barrister. at  law  shall  be  the  same  as  those  payable  by  other  Students-at- 
Law. 

181.  (1)  r'pon  admission  to  practice  as  a  barrister-at-law  such  woman 
•hall   become   subject   to   all   the   provisions   of   the   statutes   and   the   Rules   of 


Scarcely  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  practitioners  in  Ontario  are 
women ;  the  profession  of  law  makes  by  no  means  the  same 
appeal  to  them  as  medicine. 

Women  as  Practitioners. — The  women  who  practice  law  are 
not  "wild  women";  they  are  earnest,  well-educated  women  who 
ask  no  favors  but  are  quite  willing  to  do  their  share  of  the  world's 
work  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 

While  occasionally  one  of  them  has  been  known  to  take  the 
brief  at  a  trial,  this  is  not  usual;  they  generally  retain  counsel 
for  such  work  and  confine  themselves  to  chamber  practice.  Occa- 
sionally a  woman  takes  a  Court  or  chamber  motion,  but  as  a 
general  rule  her  work  is  that  of  a  solicitor.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence, as  in  that  of  judicial  brethren  whom  I  have  consulted,  when 
she  appears  in  Court  or  chambers,  she  conducts  her  case  with 
dignity  and  propriety,  exhibiting  as  much  legal  acumen,  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  and  sound  sense  as  her  masculine  confrere,  and 
she  does  not  trade  upon  her  sex. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  practice  of  law  has  had  in 
Ontario  no  effect  upon  the  Bar  or  the  Courts;  the  public  and 
all  concerned  regard  it  with  indifference;  while  no  one  would 
think  of  going  back  to  the  times  of  exclusion,  no  one  would  make 
it  a  matter  of  more  than  passing  comment  that  a  woman  lawyer 
was  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  legal  business.  It  has  prevented 
any  feeling  of  injustice,  sex  oppression,  or  sex  partiality — it  has 
made  the  career  open  to  the  talents.  Otherwise  it  has  no  con- 
spicuous merits  and  no  faults.  So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  there 
has  never  been  a  charge  of  dishonesty  or  unprofessional  conduct 
made  against  a  woman  practitioner  of  law  in  Ontario  (or  indeed 
elsewhere) ;  it  is  certain  that  no  such  charge  has  ever  been  brought 
before  the  Courts. 

Admission  in  the  Other  Canadian  Provinces.— Of  the  nine 
Provinces  of  Canada,  Quebec  refuses  women  the  right  to  practice 
law  :14  while  the  question  has  not  arisen  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
presumably  the  decision  would  be  that  they  are  excluded,  as  there 
is  no  special  legislation.  Of  the  other  Provinces,  Alberta  admits 
them  under  general  legislation ;  British  Columbia  under  a  special 
act,13  which  provides  that  "women  shall  be  admitted  to  the  study 
of  law  and  shall  be  called  and  admitted  as  barristers  and  solicitors 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men."  Manitoba  has  also  a  special  stat- 
ute.16 which  amends  the  Law  Society  Act  by  providing  that  "the 
expression  persons  includes  females."  New  Brunswick  in  1906 
passed  an  act 17  in  the  same  terms  as  the  British  Columbia 
Statute  above  mentioned,  and  Nova  Scotia  in  1917  passed  a  simi- 
lar Act  expressly  stating  that  it  was  declaratory  of  the  existing 
law.18  Ontario  we  have  seen  calls  and  admits  under  two  Statutes 
— now  combined  in  Revised  Statutes.10  Saskatchewan  has  a 
special  Statute,  the  Statute  Law  Amendment  Act  1912-13,20 
which  by  s.  27  provides:  "The  Benchers  may  in  their  discretion 
make  rules  for  the  admission  of  women  to  practice  as  barristers 
and  solicitors." 

The  question  as  to  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Bar  has  not 
yet  come  up  in  the  Yukon  Territory.21 

the  Society  with  regard  to  barristers-at-law,  and  non-compliance  with  or 
failure  to  observe  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  subject  her  to  all  the 
disabilities   and   penalties   imposed   upon   other  barristers-at-law. 

(2)  Every  such  woman  appearing  before  Convocation  upon  the  occasion 
of  her  being  admitted  to  practice  as  aforesaid  shall  appear  in  a  barrister's 
gown  worn  over  a  black  dress,  white  necktie,  with  head  uncovered. 

"  A  proposal  to  grant  the  right  to  women  has  been  defeated  for  two 
successive  years  in  the  Quebec  Legislature:  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  has  been 
introduced  during  the  present  month   (December,  1917). 

11  (1912)    2   Geo.  V.   c.    18. 

"  (1912)    2   Geo.   V.   c.   32,   s.   2. 

»  6  Ed.  VII.  c.  5. 

'•  7  &  8  Geo.  V.  c.  41. 

'•  (1914),   c.   157,   c.   1-3    (2). 

M  3  Geo.  V.  c.  46. 

21  Probably  it  would  be   held  that   they  would   not  be   admitted.      See   Con- 
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public   s.ntniimt    as    to    its   wisdom    or   unwisdom,   or   on    the 

a  court  whether  it  is  a  good  or  bad  law.     If  it  is  a 

law,  persons  are  bound  to  obey  it  and  courts  to  enforce  it.    If 

public  opinion  dfeapp roves,  the  legislature  may  be  applied  to  to 

it,  but,  until  repealed,  it  is  binding  on  the  people,  and 

L     Tlmt  public  otlicers  charged  with  enforcement 

of  the  law  do  not  do  so  cannot  change  the  effect  upon  the  moral 

character  of  a  man  who  wilfully  and  habitually  violates  it.    Aliens 

asking  admission  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States  are  asking 

lie  greatest  within   the  gift   of  the   government.     It 

ought   to  be  appreciated   by   the   recipient,   and   Congress  has 

thought  wise  to  prescribe  certain  qnaliflrationa,  which  must  be 

possessed  by  the  applicant  for  the  priceless  boon  of  citizen  of 

Mted  States  of  America.  It  is  required  the  applicant  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  great  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  one  of  the 
elements  required  to  show  worthiness  is  that  he  has  been,  for 

.•are,  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  and  well  disposed 
to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  country.  ...  It  should 
Ik-  understood  that  admission  of  aliens  to  the  blessings  of  citizen- 
ship in  this  country  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  that  the 
great  privilege,  with  all  the  benefits  that  flow  from  it,  will  be 
eonferred  only  on  those  who  show  themselves  to  possess  the 
<|iialitications  required  by  our  naturalization  laws." 

Liability  or  Municipality  for  Sickness  Due  to  Condition 
ok  Street. — Illness  of  an  abutting  owner,  caused  by  a  munici- 
pality's permitting  water  to  pond  in  a  highway,  is  not  within 

Mute  giving  a  right  of  action  to  any  person  who  shall 
receive  bodily  injury  or  damage  in  his  person  or  property  through 
a  defect  in  the  street.     It  was  so  held  in  Triplett  v.  Columbia, 

at.)  96  S.  E.  675,  reported  and  annotated  in  1  A.  L.  R. 
:>4!t,  wherein  the  court  said:  "Where  an  individual  has  suffered 
injury  as  the  result  of  a  wrong  done,  natural  justice  calls  for 
some  remedy,  and  the  courts  have  ever  been  alert  to  provide  one; 
hence  the  boast  of  the  law,  which  is  often  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  courts,  that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy. 
But  there  is  another  axiom  of  practical  wisdom  equally  important 
to  be  observed — hard  oases  make  bad  law.  Not  infrequently 
the  hardship  of  a  particular  case  leads  to  the  strained,  if  not 
incorrect,  application  of  sound  principles  to  fit  the  facts,  so  as 
to  afford  a  remedy;  and  when  the  same  principles  are  invoked 
in  similar  cases,  it  is  discovered  that  they  lead  to  results  that 
■n  exceedingly  inconvenient,  if  not  so  illogical  that  they  cannot 

■tilled  oh  settled  principles  of  legal  liability.  And  the  con- 
Beqnenee  is  that  the  previous  decision  must  be  distinguished, 
modified,  or  overruled.  The  courts  are  not  invested  with  the 
power  to  make  laws.  They  should  and  do  keep  pace  with  the 
rev  and  development  of  society  by  the  application  of  set- 
tled principles  to  new  relations  and  conditions,  but  in  doing  this 
the  point  is  sometimes  reached  when  the  power  of  the  court  ends 
and  the  duty  of  the  legislator  begins.  If  the  plaintiff,  who  has 
been  injured  by  disease,  superinduced  by  the  negligence  of  de- 
fendant, can  maintain  her  action  for  damages,  why  may  not 
every   other  member  of  the  family,   or  of  the  community,  or, 

1,  of  the  entire  city,  who  has  suffered  a  like  injury  from 

a  like  cause,  maintain  such  an  action?     The  fact  that  the  excit- 

of  the  disease  was  in  a  street,  and  the  result  of  negli- 

in   failing  to  keep   it   in  proper   repair,  is  an  immaterial 

incident.     The  consequences  would   have  heen  the  same  if  the 

e  has  been   created  or  allowed  to  exist   on  a   private  lot. 

what    principle   eonld   the  court    justify   the   allowance   of 

the  action  in  one  case  and  deny   it   in  the  other?     A  moment's 

reflection  will  disclose  innumerable  e\ils  that  would  result  from 

the  allowance  of  such  an  action.     Municipalities,  the  agencies  of 

government,  would  become  liable  for  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever 


and  other  diseases  caused,  actually  or  supposedly,  by  negligent 
in  water  supplied  to  the  people,  the  disposition  of  sewerage  an 
refuse  matter,  and  on  other  grounds  which  will  readily  be  su| 
gested.  The  floodgates  of  litigation  would  be  thrown  wide  ope 
and  the  funds  that  are  raised  by  taxation  for  public  improv 
ments  would  be  dissipated  in  tort  suits.  Such  liability  could  n 
be  sustained  under  the  principles  of  the  common  law;  and  it 
perfectly  clear  that  it  was  never  contemplated  by  the  lcgislatu: 
in  the  enactment  of  4  3053." 

Considering  Fraction  op  Day  in  Computing  Per  Diem  Coi 
pensation  of  Public  Officer. — In  State  ex  rel.  Greb  p.  Ilur 
(Wash.)  172  Pac.  1147,  reported  and  annotated  in  1A.L1 
274,  it  was  held  that  under  a  statute  fixing  a  per  diem  compe 
sation  for  every  day  that  an  official  court  reporter  is  in  actu 
attendance  upon  the  court,  he  is  entitled  to  the  compensate 
named  for  every  day  on  which  he  performs  substantial  servic 
although  the  time  actually  consumed  is  merely  a  fraction  of  tl 
day.  The  court  said:  "If  the  official  reporter  is  only  in  atten 
ance  a  portion  of  the  day,  shall  his  per  diem,  fixed  by  the  statu! 
be  split  or  prorated  f  In  this  state  there  is  no  statute  whi 
fixes  the  length  of  time  that  the  court  shall  be  in  session  ea 
day.  The  session  of  the  court  may  consist  of  any  number  i 
hours,  within  the  limit  of  twenty-four,  between  two  success! 
midnights.  In  Smith  v.  Jefferson  County,  10  Colo.  17,  13  Pi 
917,  the  supreme  court  of  Colorado  had  before  it  a  statute  whi 
provided  for  the  compensation  of  the  county  superintendent 
schools  as  follows:  'For  the  time  necessarily  spent  in  the  di 
charge  of  his  duty  he  shall  receive  five  dollars  per  day.  .  . 
The  question  there  was:  Under  this  statute,  what  would  cons 
tute  a  day's  service  for  the  superintendent?  Answering  tl 
question  it  was  said:  'We  answer,  the  law  does  not  recogni 
fractions  of  days ;  and,  when  it  provides  a  per  diem  compensate 
for  the  time  necessarily  devoted  to  the  duties  of  an  office,  t 
officer  is  entitled  to  this  daily  compensation  for  each  day  on  whi 
it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  perform  any  substantial  offie: 
service,  if  he  does  perform  the  same,  regardless  of  the  time  < 
copied  in  its  performance.'  In  White  v.  Dallas  County,  87  Ic 
563,  54  N.  W.  368,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Iowa  ec 
strued  a  statute  which  fixed  the  compensation  of  commission! 
of  insanity  'at  the  rate  of  $3  per  day,  each,  for  all  the  til 
actually  employed  in  the  duties  of  their  office.'  It  was  there  hi 
that  the  commissioners,  when  employed  in  the  duties  of  th 
office  on  a  given  day,  were  each  entitled  to  $3  per  diem,  fb 
by  the  statute,  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  of  such  e 
ployment  on  a  particular  day.  See  also  Mcintosh  County 
Whi  taker— Okla.— 158  Pac.  1136,  and  Robinson  r.  Dunn.  77  C 
473,  11  Am.  St.  Rep.  297,  19  Pac.  878.  Other  authorities  mij 
be  cited,  but  it  is  useless  to  multiply  citations,  where  all  of 
authorities,  as  far  as  we  are  advised,  support  the  view  tl 
where  the  statute  fixes  an  officer's  compensation  at  a  certain  s 
per  day,  such  officer,  performing  any  substantial  service  oi 
particular  day,  has  a  right  to  the  per  diem  for  that  day. 
the  present  case  we  think  that,  under  the  statute,  the  offii 
court  reporter  is  entitled  to  the  per  diem  named  in  the  stati 
for  every  day  that  he  is  directed  by  the  presiding  judge  to 
in  attendance  upon  the  court,  and  he  is,  in  fact,  in  attendai 
regardless  of  the  period  of  time  which  such  attendance  fo 
particular  day  may  cover.  In  fixing  salaries  and  fees  for 
performance  of  public  services  at  so  much  per  day  the  law  t 
not  consider  fractions  of  such  day." 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  Subject  to  License  Tax  for  Conduct  I 
Restaurant. — It  seems  that  a  constitutional  provision  exeD| 
ing  public  charitable  institutions  from  taxation  applies  to  exe  i 


m  Jtote. 
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MERELY    A    QUESTION    OF 
TIME,    FACILITIES,    A1ND    SPECIAL    SKILL 

IF  you  owned  or  had  immediate  access  to  a  great  library  containing  all 
the  American,  Canadian,  and  English  Reports,  and  thousands  of 
secondary  legal  works, 

fyou   had   all  the    United   States    (state    and    federal),    Canadian,   and 
English  digests  and  statutes, 

IF  you  had  the  special  skill  to  extract,  classify,  and  preserve  for  ready 
reference  all  the  information  gleaned  from  these  reports, 

IF  you  had  unlimited  time  at  your  unlimited  disposal, 

very  likely  you  could  ascertain  for  yourself,  as  nearly  as  we  can  do,  how  the 
authorities  stand  on  any  narrow  point  of  law  arising  in  your  practice. 

Have  you  the  time,  the  facilities,  and  the  skill?  —  We  have,  and  in 
each  volume  of 

|        THE  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH  ANNOTATED  CASES 

we  have  so  far  exhaustively  briefed  nearly  five  thousand  important  questions 
of  law  —  briefed  them  so  exhaustively  and  so  accurately  that  the  courts  are 
constantly  referring  to  them  in  their  opinions.  In  each  succeeding  volume 
two  hundred  and  fifty  notes  are  added  to  this  storehouse  of  information. 


The  American  and  English  Annotated  Cases  is  published  by  subscription — four  royal  octavo 
volumes  annually.  Each  volume  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  cases  selected  from  the  American 
Canadian,  and  English  official  reports,  and  a  like  number  of  annotations. 

Price  Five  Dollars  per  Volume  Delivered.  Volume  Nineteen  is  Now  Ready. 

EDWARD  THOMPSON  COMPANY 

Northport,    Long   Island,   New  York 
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LAW  NO  1  ES. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  "HIGH  FINANCE" 


BY- 


The  American  Title  and  Trust  Company 

Submitted  to 

THE   BENCH,  THE  BAR,   AND  THE  BANKER 


EVERY  POISON  HAS  ITS  ANTIDOTE,  every  evil  its  remedy,  and 
finance"  is  nov  face  to  face  with  its  execu turner. 

-   IS  A  DARING  STATEMENT,  especially  when  made  to  the 
•vsat-Law   practicing  at  the  American  Bar  and  to  conserya- 
..iikers  whose  chief  dread  is  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  high 
.    now  running  riot  in  the  field  of  investments. 
THE  AMERICAN  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  STAKES  ITS 
HEl'l  1'ATIOS   on   the  simplicity,   practicability,   and  efficiency   of 
the  following  cure  for  high  finance,  and  ■imply  a,ks  to  be  heard  by 
,al  and  Banking  fraternities  as  it  herewith  states  its  cause 
in  own  court  at  the  "  Bar  of  Public  Opinion." 

THE  AMERICAN  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  in  seeking  to 
guard  its  clients  against  fraudulent  and  inflated  investments,  and 
in  it*  efforts  to  thoroughlv  investigate  the  enterprises  submitted  to 
it  and  calling  for  public  subscriptions,  has  discovered  three  strange 

fact-: 

{First)   High  Finance  Dazzling  the  Speculative  Public. 
■  md)   Worthy  Investments  Struggling  to  be  heard. 
{Third)  Vast    Deposits   of   idle   money,   controlled   by    timid   In- 
vestors, locked  up  at  low  rates  of  interest  in  Saving!  Banks. 

The  excitable  element  in  the  Investing  Public  are  allured  by  the 
glare  of  the  false  lights  of  wild-cat  enterprises  and  rush  to  financial 
loss.  More  conservative  ones  witnessing  the  wrecks  about  them  lose 
faith  in  all  forms  of  remunerative  investments  and  hoard  their 
funds,  consequently  the  legitimate  Investment  World  suffers  for  want 
of  customers,  while  good  securities  go  begging  for  the  capital 
absorbed  by  high  finance,  or  for  the  funds  used  to  drug  the  Savings 
Banks  and"  to  depress  the  interest  rates  on  the  savings  of  the  poor. 
The  remedy  has  been  found  after  a  large  expenditure  of 
money,  time,  and  effort  by  the  American  Title  and  Trust 
Company  for  the  benefit  ot  the  investor. 

THE  AMERICAN  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  has  organized 
a  system  for  tlie  rigid  investigation  of  anv  and  all  investments, 
through  a  unique  but  simple  plan  for  SPECIAL  CORRESPOND- 
-  in  all  leading  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States 
and  representing  Legal,  Financial,  Commercial,  and  Engineering 
talent  of  the  highest  order  obtainable.      They  comprise, 

1st.  An  Attorney  at  Law  in  over  S.000  Cities  and  Towns. 

2d.  A  Bank  or  trust  Company  in  over  8.000  Cities  and  Towns. 

3d.  A  Title  Examiner  in  Even-  County  Seat. 

4th.  Abstract  Companies  in  Every  State. 

6th.  Audit  Companies  in  Every  State. 

8th.  Over  Ten  Thousand  Engineers. 

(a)  Civil   Engineers. 

(b)  Mechanical  Engineers. 

(c)  Mininj  Engineers. 

(d)  Elect!  :;eers. 

7th.  A  Mercantile  ited  in  all  Cities  and  Towns. 

SEE  HOW  IT  WORKS 

A  Bank.  Trust  Company.  Hinlins  Firm,  or  Investor  applies  to 
the  American  Title  and  Trust  Company  for  its  report  on  an  invest- 
ment somewhere  in  the  United  States  and  at  any  particular  place 
designated. 

The  Trust  Company  sends  forward  its  inquiries,  and  with  the 
following  result: 

(a)  A  prominent  local  attorney,  where  the  investment  is  located, 
reports  whether  the  project  is  free  from  litigation  and 
judgment*. 


(b)  A  prominent  local  Banker  reports  on  the  financial  at 

and  methods  of  the  enterprise. 

(c)  The  Title  Examiner  at   tiie  county  seat  examines  the 

and  reports  the  condition  of  the  titles  to  property  held  b, 
the  party  subject  to  inquiry. 

(d)  If  desired  the  Abstract  Company  will  guarantee  the  abstrat 

of  title  referred  to. 

(e)  The  Audit  Company  calls  upon  the  party  to  verify  tli>- 

cial  statements  offered  by  the  party  as  its  basis  for  seem 
ing  financial  assistance. 

(f)  An    Engineer    (Civil,    Mechanical,    Mining,   or    Electrical,   a 

occasion  requires)  will  visit  the  property,  inspect  tk 
equipment  and  products,  and  report  thereon. 

(g)  The  Mercantile  Agency  makes  a  full  and  complete  report  o 

the  character,  ability,  and  experience  of  the  executive  off 
cers  having  the  enterprise  in  charge. 

With  this  exhaustive  examination  submitted  to  the  Trust  Con 
pany's  General  Staff  of  Experts  for  revision  and  special  inquiry,  i 
is  practically  impossible  for  any  high  finance  scheme  to  pa--  mic 
review  undetected.  These  safeguards  are  at  the  disposal  of  til 
Investing  Public  and  at  rates  of  cost  as  low  as  can  be  consistent! 
made. 

Investors  now  owning  Stocks  or  Bonds  in  corporations  not  makin 
detailed  reports  or  paying  satisfactory  dividends  can,  through  thi 
system,  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  sucb  investments. 

FURTHERMORE 

The  American  Title  and  Trust  Company  upon  receipt  of  a  proi 
to  vote  corporate  stocks  can  supply  an  Attorneyat-Laic  or  otM 
proper  party  to  attend  stockholders'  meetings  for  absent  stockholdm 
and  report  to  such  shareholders  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings. 

A  Corporation  seeking  capital  or  endeavoring  to  float  its  Stocks  i 
Bonds  does  not  dare  to  refuse  proper  responses  to  legitimate  inquiri 
when  the  same  emanate  from  responsible  sources  and  are  pursuant 
its  efforts  to  secure  financial  assistance. 

Unworthy  undertakings  and  schemes  without  merit  will  be  ful 
exposed  under  such  an  analysis. 

The  American  Title  and  Trust  Company  now  has  in  preparatio 
at    a    large    cost,    an    elaborate    publication    called    "  THE    TRL 
LIGHT,"  which  will  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of  this  ma 
nificent  corps  of  designated  correspondents  and  a  full  statement 
this  system  offered  as  a  safeguard  to  investors. 

This  Bound  Volume  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Leading  Bat 
ing  Institutions,  Securitv  Houses,  and  Investors  in  the  Unit 
States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  ore 
that  they  may  have  full  access  to  this  quick  and  reliable  meth 
for  ascertaining  the  true  merit  of  any  investment  project  in  1 
United  States  of  America. 

THE  CO-OPERATION  of  Attorneys-at-Law,  Bankers,  and  M 
chants  is  specially  invited  by  the  American  Title  and  Trust  Co 
panv  in  its  strenuous  efforts  for  the  wider  distribution  of  surp 
funds  now  held  in  congested  money  centres,  by  furnishing  full  a 
accurate  information  regarding  safe  investments  where  funds  : 
speciallv  required  and  where  more  satisfactorv  rates  of  inter 
dividends  prevail.  ADDRESS  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CC4 
PANY. 


S.  L.  MERSHON 

Law  Department,  American  Title  and  Trust  Company,  30  Church  Street,  New  York  City 

Tti»  American  Title  »nd  Trust  Company  owns  a  majority  of  the  Capital  Stock  of  the  American  Title  and  Security  Company.  The  American  Title  and  Trust  Conn  I 
solicit*  and  does  business  only  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  American  Title  and  Security  Company  solicits  and  does  business  only  in  the  State  of  New  \  t 
Mr.  S  L.  Mention  it  the  President  of  each  Company  and  solicits  and  don  business  for  both  subject  to  the  territorial  limitations  stated  above. 
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"  Nigger  "   Not   a   Determinately   Offensive   Word. 

Still,  we  suppose  "  nigger  "  is  vernacular  in  Georgia, 
and  not  always  and  necessarily  more  opprobrious  than 
ord  "  darkey."     With  Cordelia  in  his  arms.  King 
Lear'-  ''And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd!"  was  a  phrase  of 
endearment,  as  all  the  world  knows.     "  Now,  God  help 
thee.  poor*monkey,"  said  Lady  Macduff,  admiringly,  to  her 
little  son.    If  our  memory  is  not  at  fault,  Senator  Tillman, 
who.  like  the  Georgia  attorney-general,  had  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution,  used  the  word  "  nigger  "  in 
urse  of  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  which 
he  alluded  with  intense  earnestness  to  the  unquestionable 
ity  of  his  servants  at  home.     By  the  way,  in  Beach 
on   Contributory   Negligence   "  nigger "  was  one  of  the 
-  in  the  letter  "  X  "  in  the  index.     The  author  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky.     The  second  edition  of  his  work 
Iras  gotten  out  (with  the  author's  supervision)  by  a  legal- 
literary  man  from  Connecticut,  who  compiled  a  new  index 
for  it  and  omitted  the  "  nigger  "  title. 

Simple  and   Useful   Contrivance   in   Procedure. 

Ix  the  federal  District  Court  in  Xew  York,  May  23, 
partners  in  a  firm  of  art  and  antique  importers  of 
world-wide  fame  pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government.    In  order  that  they  might  not 

to  go  to  jail,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court, 
pending  the  imposition  of  sentence,  which  was  deferred 
until  the  next  day,  the  judge  permitted  them  to  withdraw 
their  plea  of  guilty  and  temporarily  substitute  pleas  of  not 
guilty,  thus  enabling  them  to  be  released  for  over  night  on 
bail.  The  use  of  similar  devices  to  preserve  the  regularity 
and  legality  of  proceedings  is  exceedingly  common.  In  fact 
a  good  lawyer  desiring  to  proceed  in  contravention  of 
apparent  obstacles  on  the  record  instinctively  seeks  first 
to  remove  them  by  invoking  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  court,  if  the  discretion  may  still  be  exercised.     For 

nee,  he  asks  the  court  to  relieve  him  from  a  stipula- 
tion in  the  cause,  before  he  takes  steps  inconsistent  with 
the  obnoxious  agreement.  He  moves  to  vacate  an  order 
or  judgment,  or  petitions  for  a  rehearing,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  respite  against  the  statutory  limit  of  time  for 
appeal.  Under  the  Evarts  Act  of  1891  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may  certify  to  the  Supreme 
1  •  "  any  questions  or  propositions  of  law  concerning 
which  it  desires  the  instructions  of  that  court  for  its 
pr»j„r  decision."  The  quoted  clause  clearly  implies  that 
itificate  is  not  to  be  granted  after  a  decision  has  been 

■red.      But   where   judgment   is   rendered   before   it 
to  counsel  for  the  defeated  party  that  he  would  like 
to  take  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  certified  ques- 
tion, is  hi,  opportunity  snuffed  out  by  the  judgment  ?    Xot 

■arily.  Perhaps  the  court  will  accommodate  him  by 
granting  a  rehearing  and  then  a  certificate  will  be  unob- 

mable.  This  was  done  in  Wall  v.  Cox,  (C.  C.  A.) 
101  Fed.  Rep.  403,  according  to  Mr.  Justice  Gray's  state- 
ment in  Wall  v.  Cox,  181  U.  S.  l'44,  246,  21  S.  Ct.  Rep. 

the  circumstance  not  being  reported  anywhere  else. 


Medical   Electricity. 


progress  in  social  matters  is  gradual.     We  pass  almost 
imperceptibly  from  a  state  of  public  opinion  that  utterly  con- 
some  course  of  action  to  one  that  strongly  approves  it." 
Per  Park,  C.  J.,  in  In  re  Hall,  50  Conn.  132. 


I 


n  Young  v.  Town  of  Gravenhurst  (1910),  22  Ontario 
Law  Rep.  291,  the  defendant  maintained  an  electric 
light  plant  with  wires  carrying  a  primary  current  of  about 
£',200  volts.  Other  wires  running  from  a  transformer  car- 
ried a  secondary  current  of  110  volts  and  supplied  the 
house  of  the  plaintiff.  By  a  curious  set  of  circumstances, 
combining  with  the  defendant's  negligence,  the  primary- 
wires  got  into  communication  with  the  secondary  wire* 
"  The  stage  was  then  all  set  for  a  tragedy,"  said  the  court. 
The  plaintiff,  eleven  years  old,  lying  in  his  bed  about  seven 
a.  M.  in  March,  with  the  light  which  hung  over  his  bed  for 
reading  purposes  turned  on,  noticed  a  sparkling,  which  in- 
dicated, as  he  thought,  that  the  lamp  was  going  out ;  he  then 
took  hold  of  the  oscillating  lamp  with  his  left  hand,  and 
knew  no  more  till  some  time  after.  The  iron  bedstead 
was  in  contact  with  a  radiator,  the  latter  being  in  contact 
electrically  with  the  earth.  The  boy's  left  hand  had  to  be 
amputated,  and  his  skull  was  burned  through  to  the  braiu 
in  two  places.  Experts  for  the  defense  testified  that  the  in- 
juries were,  in  their  opinion,  caused  by  a  low-tension  cur- 
rent of  110  volts  —  and  that  all  over  this  continent  per- 
sons using  electric  light  live  in  constant  danger  of  suffer- 
ing such  injuries.  All  that  is  needed,  they  said,  is  to  place 
the  body  in  contact  with  a  radiator  or  a  water  pipe,  and 
put  the  hand  to  an  unprotected  lamp  shoulder,  and  the 
mischief  may  be  done.  "  This  I  do  not  believe,"  said  Judge 
Riddell.  They  were  contradicted  by  electrical  experts 
called  for  the  plaintiff,  "  whose  evidence  I  believe,"  said 
the  judge.  A  physician  testified  that  the  lad's  heart  was 
beating  full  and  regularly  immediately  after  the  shock, 
but  his  breathing  had  been  temporarily  suspended,  and 
that  high-tension  currents  (when  they  do  not  kill)  arrest 
the  breathing  but  do  not  stop  the  heart.  The  judge  quoted 
from  Tousey's  Medical  Electricity,  published  in  1910: 
"  High-tension  currents  cause  death  by  respiratory  pa- 
ralysis, low-tension  currents  by  cardiac  paralysis,  if  they 
cause  death  at  all ;  "  and  from  H.  Lewis  Jones,  Medical 
Electricity,  published  in  1894 :  "  Strange  to  say,  the 
effect  of  currents  in  arresting  the  heart  is  more  evident 
with  small  than  with  large  currents.  ...  In  cases  of  ac- 
cident from  contact  with  high-pressure  conductors,  and 
when  large  currents  have  traversed  the  patient's  body,  the 
heart  beat  may  not  be  arrested,  but  there  may  be  a  pro- 
found inhibition  of  the  respiratory  centre." 

Judgment  for  $7,500  in  favor  of  the  boy,  and  $2,250 
to  his  mother  for  expenses  of  surgical  operations,  etc. 

Expert  Authors   Versus  Expert   Viva   Voce  Witnesses. 

A  s  to  the  expert  opinion  evidence  in  the  foregoing 
**  Canadian  case,  "  this  I  do  not  believe,"  said  the 
court.  A  mild  exclamation  in  view  of  the  imbecilities, 
eccentricities,  perjuries,  and  miscellaneous  enormities,  so 
frequently  appearing  in  expert  testimony.  But  does  not 
the  testimony  thus  discredited  by  the  judge  enable  us,  in 
Shakespeare's  phrase,  to  "  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
and  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself "  ?  It  was  de- 
cisively overcome  by  the  declarations  of  experts  in  their 
published  works,  in  connection  with  a  fact  furnished  by 
the  lad's  physician.  Moral:  A  professional  man's  opin- 
ion expressed  in  a  standard  treatise,  written  by  him  for 
the  instruction  not  only  of  the  public  but  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  profession,  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  the 
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opinion-  "f  professional  HMD  of  BO  greater  experience  or 

v  tluit  an-  sold  to  litigants  for  consumption  by  lay- 

the  bench  or  iu  the  jury  box.     Take   Darwin's 

reposition   in   his    "  Descent   of  Man:"   "Our 

.'.  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and 

probably  arboreal  in  his  habits."    Surely,  a 

i  vini:  in  court,  if  he  were  of  kin  to  an  alienist 

of  the  "  brainstorm  *'  cult  ami  receiving  a  fee  of  $1,000 

would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  man  descended 

anthropoid  apes;  that  Darwin  spoke  with  superfluous 

.,n«l  that  Alfred  Ruasol  Wallace's  statement  in 

itly   published   "World  of  Life"   that  at  least 

missing  links  "  are  needed,  instead  of  one,  is  not 

ferring  to  expert  testimony,  "  Thank  th'  Lord,  whin 

'  th'  ease  is  all  over,  the  jury  '11  pitch  th'  testimony  out  iv 

tlf  window."  said  Mr.  Dooley  ("  On  Peace  and  in  War  "). 

Argument  by  Simile. 
•  «  i  know  that  it  has  been  said  by  a  distinguished  judge 
1     '  that  illustration  is  not  argument,'  but  at  times  it  is 
at   least    a   very   convenient   substitute  for   it,"   observed 
Judge  t  now  Chief  Judge)  Cullen  in  Skinner  v.  Norman, 
163  X.  V.  .r..;;..  671,  59  X.  E.  Rep.  309,  310.     A  tip-top 
argument  by  means  of  a  hypothetical  case  appears 
in   the  Canadian   ease  discussed   in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph-.    Judge  Kiddle  there  remarked  that  much  may  be 
■aid  for  the  view  that  a  corporation  undertaking  to  furnish 
electricity  of  a  voltage  of  110  must,  at  all  hazards,  keep 
from  the  buildings  supplied,  and  from  the  wires  intended 
rry  only  110  volts,  their  electricity  of  a  higher  volt- 
■  It    may  lie."  he  continued,  "that  a  corporation 
which  contracts  to  deliver  a  tiger  cub  into  a  cage  on  cer- 
tain premises  is  bound  to  see  to  it  that  a  full-grown  tiger 
of  theirs  is  not  delivered  in  its  place." 

Stockings   Dyed  by   Pink  Soft  Drinks. 

Veky  amusing  are  some  of  the  cases  in  the  law  reports 
describing  the  deceptions  practiced  by  violators  of 
'•  pure  food  and  drugs "  acts,  and  one  often  finds  racy 
reading  in  cases  between  proprietors  of  medical  compounds 
and  certain  delectable  drinks  of  advertised  "  mickle 
might"     See   Memphis  Keeley   Institute   v.   Leslie    E. 

y  Co.,  155  Fed.  Rep.  964,  84  C.  C.  A.  112 ;  Mis- 
souri Drug  Co.  v.  Wyman,  129  Fed  Rep.  623,  a  "  man 
medicine  "  case ;  Moxie  Nerve  Food  Co.  v.  Madox  Co.,  152 
Fed.  Re]..  4!»:'..  ">02,  where  "by  some  remarkable  coinci- 
dence ,,f  names  a  Lieut.  Moxie  was  traveling  among  the 

-  Indians  when  he  made  his  discovery."  Last  month 
the  food  and  drug  department  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  in  Indiana  prepared  an  exhibit  for  public  dis- 
play. It  is  a  dark  pink  stocking,  dyed  so  as  to  resist 
the  ordinary  methods  of  laundering.  The  dye  used 
from  a  lxittle  of  summer  soft  drink  such  as 
may  l>e  encountered  at  almost  any  soft  drink  establish- 
ment. The  lxittle  from  which  the  dye  stuff  was  taken 
was   sent    in    by   an   inspector,   and   an   examination   in 

the  laboratory  led  oi f  the  chemists  to  believe  that  coal 

tar  dye  had  been  need  in  creating  the  beautiful  strawberry 
color  of  the  drink.      '  alwnit  one-fourth  the  con- 

of  the  bottle  was  poured  into  a  bowl  and  a  white 
stocking  was  soaked  in  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes,      h 


came  out  a  beautiful  pink,  except  the  heel  and  toe,  where 
other  yarn  had  been  used.  Repeated  washings  by  the 
chemist  under  conditions  similar  to  those  used  in  laundries 
failed  to  dislodge  the  color.  "  One  might  as  well  drink 
the  ordinary  dyes  that  are  sold  in  the  drugstores  for  dyeing 
woolen  goods  as  to  drink  that  stuff,"  said  the  chemist 

There  is  much  cochineal   dyestuff  in   beverages 
than   those   obtained  —  unless   by   telepathy    et    al. — at 
drug  store  soda  water  fountains.     Witness  Falstaff's   re- 
ported remarks  about  Bardolph,  whose  favorite  tipple  was 
sherris-sack : 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  a'  saw  a  flea  stick  upon  Banlolnb'a 
nose,  and  a'  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire? 

Bardolph.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that  fire .  that's 
all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

King  Henry  V.,  Act  II.,  sc.  3. 

O  Ye  of  Little  Faith. 

Aftek  quoting  the  testimony  of  a  witness.  "  Xow  this 
is  so  utterly  incredible  that  the  court  must  have  the 
faith  of  ten  men  to  believe  it,"  said  Sir  William 
(Lord  Stowell),  with  his  habitual  directness  of  speed! 
The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob.  (Am.  ed.)  87,  90. 

"  If  a  dying  martyr  said  it  with  his  last  breath,  it  would 
stagger  credulity."  Speech  of  Mr.  Adolphus  in  defense  oi 
Arthur  Thistlewood,  33  How.  St.  Tr.  876. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Lorimer  resolution  in  the  Unite! 
States  Senate,  May  26,  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho 
have  faith  far  short  of  "  ten  men  "  strength.  "  We  must 
all  admit,"  said  he,  "  that  the  men  who  are  charged  with 
participating  in  this  corruption  were  not  going  about  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  trying  to  collect  money  as  a  mere 
pastime  or  a  joke,  and  it  must  further  appear  conclusive 
that  if  there  was  any  one  putting  up  money  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  for  a  seat  in  this  chamber  that  they  were  doing 
so  because  they  expected  an  interest  in  the  seat  when  it 
was  purchased.  It  sounds  Mke  a  muttering  of  idi 
say  that  business  men  who  do  not  expend  ten  dollars  with- 
out knowing  where  the  return  is  to  come  from  would  put 
$10,000  into  the  purchase  of  a  seat  in  this  chamber  unless 
they  expected  some  return  from  such  investment.  Such 
evidence  requires  reconsideration." 


RELATION   OF  ASSUMPTION   OF  RISK  TO 
CONTRIBUTORY   NEGLIGENCE. 


If  there  is  any  subject  of  modern  law  which  presents  a 
perfect  maze  of  inharmony,  misunderstanding  and  con- 
fusion—  utter  chaos  —  it  exists  in  the  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  risk 
one  from  the  other.  After  a  review  of  the  authorities 
in  search  of  information  upon  the  subject,  one  will  m 
like  Omar,  "  out  of  the  same  door  wherein  he  went,' 
empty  handed,  empty  headed,  and  in  some  doubt  as 
to  the  sanity  either  of  the  writers  or  the  reader  (  him 
self).  The  writer  hesitates  to  offer  an  explanation  ol 
the  relation  between  assumption  of  risk  and  eontribu 
tory  negligence  —  to  add  anything  to  the  burden  o: 
future  investigators.  The  task  is  one  for  the  supermtl 
or  superjudge  —  if  we  may  say  so  without  being  guilty  o 
Use  majeste.  However,  the  conflict  and  confusion  dis 
(dosed  by  the  opinions  seem  to  justify  any  effort,  irra 
tioual  as  it  may  appear. 
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If  we  knew  of  something  better  than  six 
(6)  Bell-ans  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  hot 
water  that  would  relieve  your  patients 
suffering  from  digestive  disorders,  we 
'  would  frankly  say  so — but  we  do  not. 

Bell-ans  is  now  universally  used. 


NEW    VOKK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 


Valentine's  Meat- Juice 


In  Typhoid,  Gastric  and  Other  Fevers,  where  it 
is  Essential  to  Sustain  the  Patient  without  Irritat- 
ing the  Weakened  Digestive  Organs.  Valentine's 
Meat-Juice  demonstrates  its  Ease  of  Assimilation 
and  Power  of  Restoring  and  Strengthening  when 
Other  Food  Fails. 

J.  R.  Wood,  M.  D..  Physician  Sheltering  Arm*  Hospital,  Paint 
Creek,  W.  Va,,  U.  S.  A.  :  "I  have  been  using  Valentine's  Meat- 
Juicb  in  the  treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  cases  in  the  Sheltering  Arms 
Hospital,  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  with  the  most  gratifying 
results  both  to  the  patient  and  physician.  I  consider  it  the  best  pre- 
paration of  animal  food  I  have  ever  seen,  in  fact,  the  only  one  I  have 
ever  had  any  success  with. " 

Dr.  Genevaix,  Assistant  Surgeon-Major,  First  Class,  Hotel  Dieu, 
Creusot,  France:  "The  patients  to  whom  I  have  given  the  excellent 
preparation,  Valentine's  Meat-Juice,  have  found  their  general  con- 
dition rapidly  improved  by  it,  and  in  the  convalescence  from  continued 
Fever  (Typhoid  and  Para-Typhoid)  it  gives  the  best  results. " 

Physicians  are  invited  to  send  for  brochures  containing  clinical  reports. 

For  sale  by  American  and  European  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

VALENTINE'S  MEAT-JUICE  COMPANY. 

Richmond,  Virginia.  U.  S.  A. 
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..."I  use  it  ( Sanatogen )  with  great  success  in  my 
sanitarium  and  find  it  has  positive  reconstructive 
force  in  cases  of  neurasthenia."... 

— S.  G.,    M.    D.,    Member  A.  M.   A.* 

•One  of  the  many  thousands  of  letters  from  members  of  the  American  Medical 

Profession,  which  are  on  file  at  the  offices  of  this  Company.  , 

Samples  and  Literature  of  Sanatogen  free  to  members  of  the  Profession 
THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,   Incorporated       ...       30  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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many  resembled  plague;  the  dissimilarity  being  that 
some  cases  were  of  greater  severity  than  any 
seen  during  my  Indian  experience.  An  increased 
severity  might  be  due  to  a  more  virulent  organism 
or  a  mixed  infection.  One  and  the  same  organism 
is  responsible  for  all  four  types  of  plague,  which 
are:  1,  ambulatory;  2,  bubonic;  3,  septicemic,  and, 
4,  pneumonic.  The  ambulatory  type  is  the  mildest 
form,  manifesting  little  fever,  some  tenderness  of 
a  gland  or  group  of  glands;  in  other  words,  noth- 
ing more  than  severe  cases  may  manifest  as  pro- 
dromes. The  bubonic  type  has  high  fever  and 
prostration,  with  a  localized  and  extremely  painful 
bubo.  If  recovery  takes  place  the  bubo  breaks 
down  or  goes  on  to  resolution.  The  septicemic 
form  manifests  a  more  pronounced  onset  and  set  of 
symptoms ;  small  hemorrhages  take  place  internally, 
on  mucous  membranes  and  in  the  skin.  This  type 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  term  of  black  death.  The 
pneumonic  form  is  a  septicemia  plus  lung  localiza- 
tion, with  a  mortality  seldom  below  seventy  per 
cent.  In  this  type  the  lesion  is  fiist  lobular,  later 
becoming  a  lobar  pneumonia. 

Plague  is  the  severest  toxemia  known.  As  to  the 
organism,  the  Bacillus  pestis  is  a  member  of  the 
hemorrhagic  septicemic  group  and  appears  as  a 
coccus  or  a  bacillus  or  an  involution  form.  It  is  a 
gram  negative,  capsulated,  nonmotile  rod,  staining 
most  deeply  at  the  poles.  To  bring  out  the  bipolar 
stain,  fix  in  alcohol.  Involution  forms  stain  poorly. 
Many  organisms  closely  resemble  plague,  namely: 
1.  Six  members  of  the  Gartner  group;  2,  three 
members  of  the  hemorrhagic  septicemic  group 
•  look  exactly  like  plague)  ;  3,  Friedlander's  capsu- 
lated bacillus ;  4,  Bacillus  tularense ;  5,  Bacillus 
pseudotuberculosis  rodentium  (very  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  plague)  and,  6,  pneumococcus. 
Microscopically  Bacillus  pestis  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  pneumococcus  but  a  gram  negative  organism 
cannot  be  pneumococcus. 

In  the  laboratory  Bacillus  pestis  is  rapidly  over- 
grown by  other  organisms  especially  streptococci, 
pneumococci  and  colon  bacilli.  With  such  a  possi- 
bility in  mind  it  is  better  to  incubate  plates  in  ice 
chest,  because,  on  ice,  plague  grows  well  and  strep- 
tococcus, pneumococcus  and  colon  bacillus  are  in- 
hibited. Bacillus  pestis  grown  in  ice  box  is  less 
sticky  and  viscid  than  when  incubated  at  300  or  37° 
centigrade.  Bacillus  pestis  is  always  found  in  the 
spleen  and  usually  in  the  bloody  sputum  of  the 
pneumonic  type.  It  is  able  to  penetrate  skin, 
mucous  membrane  of  mouth,  throat,  and  eyes. 
After  discovering  that  an  organism  has  microscopi- 
cal and  cultural  characteristics  of  Bacillus  pestis  it 
is  wise  to  test  with  one  per  cent,  grape  sugar. 
Plague  bacillus  does  not  ferment  sugar  while  many 
similar  organisms  do.  The  agglutination  test  has 
many  fallacies;  in  many  cases  agglutination  never 
occurs — never  in  pneumonia  and  not  constantly  in 
the  bubonic  type.  In  cases  of  doubt  experimental 
animals  should  be  employed.  Stitt  says:  "The 
crucial  test  for  any  plague  material  is  the  power  of 
the  plague  bacillus  to  infect  a  rat  or  guineapig  when 
the  material  is  rubbed  on  the  shaven  skin  of  the 
animal.  As  a  practical  point  it  may  be  stated  that 
cases  showing  a  profusion  of  oval  bipolarly  staining 


bacilli  in  smears  from  glands  or  sputum  and  with 
clinical  manifestations  of  plague  are  not  likely  to 
be  other  than  plague." 

If  we  remember  that  any  gland  or  group  of 
glands  may  be  the  seat  of  bubo  and  that  the  point 
of  entrance  determines  the  location  of  the  glands 
involved,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  an  air 
borne  disease  would  attack  the  tracheal  and  peri- 
bronchial glands.  Tonsillar  plague  is  also  known. 
A  few  cases  in  this  epidemic  seemed  to  favor  the 
idea  of  a  peribronchial  gland  involvement.  One  of 
my  patients  gave  physical  signs  of  clear  lungs  with 
the  exception  of  marked  infiltration  along  the 
left  bronchus.  He  was  suffocating  and  the 
application  of  a  few  drops  of  adrenalin  chloride 
under  the  tongue  was  followed  in  a  short  time  by 
such  pronounced  relief  that  the  treatment  was  con- 
tinued and  found  useful,  in  his  as  well  as  in  similar 
cases.  The  severe  chest  pain  it!  some  cases  could 
be  due  to  painful  peribronchial  glands  because 
plague  bubos  are  extremely  painful.  Strong, 
Crowell,  and  Teague  infer  as  a  result  of  their 
studies  in  the  Mukden  epidemic  of  plague  that  the 
primary  infection  is  probably  in  the  bronchi.  From 
this  nidus  it  extends,  producing  lobular  pneumonia 
which  progresses  into  a  lobar  pneumonia. 

The  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  are  often  slight. 
Dullness  is  usually  absent  and  the  vocal  fremitus 
and  resonance  are  unchanged.  In  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cases  small  areas  of  involvement  are  dis- 
covered. Rales  are  -not  always  present  and  feeble 
or  embryocardial  heart  sounds  may  be  heard. 

When  a  laboratory  reports  that  it  has  used  the 
crucial  test  with  all  organisms  microscopically  and 
culturally  resembling  Bacillus  pestis  then  it  will  be 
time  for  the  profession  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
So  far  as  the  writer's  reading  has  covered  the  re- 
ports, Bacillus  pestis,  as  a  possible  factor  in  the 
epidemic,  has  not  yet  been  positively  excluded. 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER. 

By  The  Honorable  William  Renwick  Riddell, 

LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  etc. 

Toronto, 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario. 

In  my  early  years  I  knew  George  Coventry,  an 
English  gentleman  living  in  Coburg,  Ontario,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  considerable  lit- 
erary attainments.  At  his  death  he  left  three  vol- 
umes of  "Reminiscences"  in  manuscript  and  from 
these  I  take  a  story  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  medical  profession  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Speaking  of  the  year  1818,  when  he  was  living 
in  London,  Coventry  says : 

"I  also  attended  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  lectures, 
having  a  particular  friend,  Doctor  Ellerby,  who 
took  me  under  his  protection.  They  were  very 
clearly  and  beautifully  delivered.  On  one  occasion 
a  man  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  audience  to 
witness  the  dexterity  with  which  Sir  Astley  could 
cut  off  a  man's  leg.  Whilst  he  was  explaining  some 
part  of  the  process,  the  man  died ;  and  there  he  lay. 
Sir  Astley  looked  at  him  and  turning  round  said 
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very  composedly,  'Our  friend  has  left  us.  bring 
Mother.'    He  went  on  with  the  lecture  without  any 

further  comment,  thus  evincing  to  the  students  the 
necessity  of  a  surgeon  being  calm  and  cool  on  all 
occasions. 

That  reminds  one  of  the  experience  of  the  noted 
Samuel  IVpvs  which  he  relates  in  his  diary  under 
date.  February  27,  1G63  (vol.  Hi,  p.  50)-  .  He  says: 

"About  11  o'clock  Commissioner  Pitt  and.  1 
wall  hyrurgeon's  Hall  (we  being  all  invited 

thither  and  promised  to  dine  there)  where  we  were 
led  into  the  theatre  and  by  and  by  comes  the  Reader 
Doctor  Tearne  with  the  Master  and  company  in  a 
very  handsome  manner;  and  all  being  settled  he 
began  his  lecture,  this  being  the  second  upon  the 
kidneys,  ureters,  etc.,  which  was  very  fine ;  and  his 
discourse  being  ended  we  walked  into  the  hall  and 
there  being  great  store  of  company,  we  had  a  fine 
dinner  and  good  learned  company,  many  doctors 
of  physique  and  we  met  with  extraordinary  great 
respect.  Among  other  observances  we  drank  the 
king's  health  outof  a  gilt  cup  given  by  King  Henry 
VIII  to  this  company,  with  bells  hanging  at  it 
which  every  man  is  to  ring  by  shaking  after  he 
hath  drunk  up  the  whole  cup.  .  .  .  After  din- 
ner Dr.  [Sir  Charles]  Scarborough  took  some  of 
his  friends  and  I  went  along  with  them  to  see  the 
body  alone  which  we  did  which  was  a  lusty  fellow 
that  was  hanged  for  a  robbery.  ...  All  the  doc- 
tors at  table  conclude  that  there  is  no  pain  at  all  in 
hanging  for  that  it  do  stop  tke  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  so  stops  all  sense  and  motion  in  an 
instant.  Thence  we  went  into  a  private  room 
where  I  perceive  they  prepare  the  bodies  and  there 
were  the  kidneys,  ureters,  etc.,  upon  which  he  read 
today  and  Doctor  Scarborough  ...  did  show 
very  clearly  the  manner  of  the  disease  of  the  stone 
and  the  cutting.  .  .  .  Thence  .  .  .  back  to 
the  company  where  I  heard  good  discourse  and  so 
to  the  afternoon  lecture  upon  the  heart  and  lungs, 
etc..  and  that  being  done  we  broke  up,  took  leave 
and  back  to  the  office.    .    .    ." 

(It  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  Pepys  after 
this  intellectual  treat  to  find  a  colleague  "pretty  well 
fuddled.") 

The  demonstrations  were  of  course  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Barber  Surgeons  who  had  been  incorporated 
by  Henry  VIII.  We  all  know  that  Henry  VIII 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  exponents  of  the 
radical  operation  for  marital  infidelity.  When  he 
had  completed  his  treatment  there  never  was  any 
return  of  the  malady — the  patient  was  completely 
cured. 


Scarlet  Red  as  a  Tissue  Stimulant. — A.  J.  Tur- 
ner (Lancet.  March  22,  1919)  strongly  recommends 
the  application  of  scarlet  red  powder  in  vaseline  in 
the  proportion  of  1  in  250  in  the  treatment  of  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
stimulate  healing.  His  list  includes  operations  for 
ectropion,  burns,  perineal  sinuses,  corneal  ulcers, 
and  open  wounds  with  extensive  loss  of  tissue.  He 
mmends  the  application  of  the  ointment  for  two 
days  followed  by  the  use  of  hot  fomentations  for 
four  days,  this  alternation  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
necessary. 


RECENT  GLEANINGS  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PROPHYLAXIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF 

INFLUENZA. 

By  Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.  S.,  M.  D., 

Philadelphia. 

(Continued  from  page  773.) 

On  the  whole,  Capitan  became  convinced  that 
colloid  medication  would  be  followed  by  marked- 
ly lessened  mortality  in  severe  cases  of  in- 
fluenza with  pulmonary  involvement.  While  the 
effects  of  colloid  treatment  on  the  temperature  were 
variable  as  regards  the  rapidity  and  permanence  of 
defervescence,  a  striking  relief  from  general  pros- 
tration was  observed  in  nearly  all  instances,  to- 
gether with  cessation  of  delirium  or  semicoma, 
when  present,  and  a  prompt,  distinct  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  affected  lung  tissue.  From  one- 
day  to  the  next  dullness  referable  to  an  entire  lung 
would  almost  completely  disappear,  and  breath 
sounds  and  rales  recur  where  previously  no  sound 
had  been  audible.  In  one  day,  in  over  one  half  the  ' 
cases,  a  patient  apparently  beyond  all  hope  of  re- 
covery would  so  improve  that  only  a  rapidly 
retrogressing  bronchopneumonia  remained.  Where, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  colloid  injections  were 
stopped  too  soon,  the  temperature  would  rise  again 
and  the  symptoms  grow  worse,  only  to  yield  anew 
to  further  administration  of  the  colloid  remedies. 

Favorable  results  from  the  use  of  colloid  metals 
in  conjunction  with  antistreptococcic  serum  in  the 
pulmonary  and  pleural  complications  of  influenza 
have  been  recorded  by  Parisot  and  Lecaplain,  1919. 
Colloid  gold  and  silver  in  the  form  of  the  collobiases 
of  these  metals  were  used,  either  intravenously  or 
intramuscularly.  In  bronchopneumonia  of  moderate 
severity,  repeated  intravenous  injections  of  silver 
collobiase  generally  sufficed  to  initiate  recovery, 
while  in  more  severe  cases,  serum  in  large  doses 
was  also  used.  In  suppurative  pleural  complica- 
tions, intrapleural  injection  of  ten  to  twenty  mils 
of  silver  collobiase  after  evacuation  of  the  exudate 
is  asserted  to  have  proved  beneficial.  Aymes,  1919. 
claims  benefit  in  influenza  from  intramuscular  in- 
jections of  electrargol.  Simonin,  1919,  explains  the 
favorable  effects  of  the  colloids  as  being  due  to 
stimulation  of  leucocytic  activity  and  likens  their 
action  to  that  of  the  turpentine  fixation  abscess — 
the  latter  used  by  Carrieu  and  Maritz  on  about  two 
hundred  occasions  in  influenza,  with  benefit.  In 
this  connection  the  well  known  leucopenia  in  this 
disease  and  the  stimulating  action  of  moderate 
doses  of  quinine  on  the  leucocytes,  previously  re- 
ferred to  are  of  interest.  It  seems  possible  that  one 
of  the  main  actions  of  colloid  metals,  as  of  quinine, 
in  influenza  may  be  to  stimulate  flagging  leucocyt  in- 
activity and  thereby  enhance  the  resisting  powers  of 
the  body  against  invading  germs.  At  any  rate,  the 
experiences  of  the  French  observers  mentioned 
above  with  the  colloid  metal  preparations  would 
seem  to  warrant  further  trial  of  these  preparations 
in  the  active  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Free  administration  of  alkalies  is  one  of  the 
measures  upon  which  emphasis  has  recently  been 
laid  in  influenza  treatment.  Acidosis  being  a  recog- 
nized  accompaniment   of   severe   infection,   and   at 
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MENSTRUAL  DISORDERS 

Ajarge  proportion  of  the  patients  treated  in  a  physician's  practice 
are  women  suffering  with  some  derangement  of  menstrual  or  gen- 
erative function.  These  disorders  are  due  in  large  measure  to 
diminished  or  disturbed  function  of  the  glands  of  internal  secre- 
tion. Owing  to  the  reciprocal  relationship  that  exists  between 
these  glands,  afunctional  disorder  of  them  is,  in  its  last  analysis, 
always  a  pluriglandular  disturbance — never  a  monoglandular 
malady.  As  Blair  Bell  puts  it:  "A  woman  is  what  she  is  on 
account  of  the  sum  total  of  her  internal  secretions." 

Hormotone, 

which  is  a  combination  of  thy- 
roid (1/10  gr.),  entire  pituitary 
(1/20  gr.)  ovary  and  testis,  gives 
a  physician  the  best  of  oppor- 
tunities to  prove  the  superiority 
of  a  pluriglandular  product 
over  the  administration  of 
ovarian  substance  alone. 

Dose:     One  or  two  tablets 
x     three  times  daily  before  meals. 


G.  W.  CARNRICK   CO. 


420   Canal   Street, 
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It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  prostitution  as  a 
business  or  a  profession,  has  been  so  severely  dealt 
with,  that  it  cannot  any  longer  be  considered  a 
serious  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  community. 
But  while  it  is  true  that  the  public  prostitute,  as  we 
knew  her  twenty  years  ago,  has  disappeared,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  gain  in  our 
communal  life  probably  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  old  time  prostitute  of  the  streets  has  gone,  it  is 
true,  but  a  new  type  has  taken  her  place.  The  form 
lias  changed,  but  the  substance  remains  the  same. 

The  sex  desires  of  men  and  women  have  not  been 
altered,  sufficiently  to  notice  the  change,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  professional  prostitute  and  the 
bawdy  house.  These  desires  will  be  gratified,  are 
being  gratified,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  good  men  and  women  who  have  been  devot- 
ing so  much  of  their  energies  to  the  suppression  of 
prostitution.  The  sex  problem  laughs  at  man  made 
laws ;  its  manifestations  may  be  suppressed  in  one 
direction  only  to  appear  elsewhere  in  another  form, 
just  as  strong  and  tantalizing  as  ever,  possibly  more 
so.  And  thus  we  find  the  situation  today.  Prostitu- 
tion apparently  banished,  yet  flourishing  in  another 
form,  and  probably  more  widely  disseminated  than 
ever  before. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  even  a  casual  thinker  that 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  has  not  suppressed  or 
repressed  the  particular  demand  which  it  has  sup- 
plied from  time  immemorial.  We  have  been  unable 
to  observe  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  sex  moral- 
ity of  the  community;  the  sex  urge  seems  to  be  just 
as  omnipresent  and  imperious  as  it  ever  was,  and 
possibly  more  so.  But  the  professional  prostitute  has 
become  a  matter  of  history,  and  in  her  stead  has 
appeared  an  army  of  clandestines  or  amateurs  which 
bids  fair  to  wreck  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

This  new  type  has  evolved  during  the  past  decade 
or  two  in  response  to  the  inexorable  law  of  demand 
and  supply.  She  is  young,  pretty,  attractive:  she 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  miserable, 
jrokendown,  wornout,  prematurely  aged  hag,  who 
eked  out  a  miserable  existence  soliciting  on  the 
streets  or  from  behind  green  blinds.  If  you  pass  her 
:>n  the  street,  you  would  never  realize  that  you  are 
Standing  face  to  face  with  society's  greatest  tragedy: 
she  passes  without  even  noticing  you.  Even  if  you 
irere  to  make  the  first  advance,  she  might  snub  you 
ind  possibly  call  a  policeman.  Her  conduct  is  as 
exemplary  as  that  of  any  young  miss  out  shopping 
or  walking.  She  dresses  stylishly,  and  is  neither 
more  nor  less  lavish  in  the  use  of  henna,  lip  stick, 
rouge  and  Mack  crayon  than  her  respectable  sister. 
You  cannot  tell  them  apart.  She  belongs  to  no  class, 
race  or  creed  :  any  girl  of  good  family,  or  no  family 
whatever,  may  join  the  ranks.  She  may  be  seen  on 
the  crowded  dance  floor  in  the  fashionable  hotel,  and 
in  the  subway  jam,  going  to  or  from  her  work.  In 
brief,  she  is  any  girl  at  all  who  has  given  way  to  the 
importunities  of  her  "gentleman   friend." 

To  the  average  man  who  formerly  sought  the 
favors  of  the  professional  prostitute  for  the  satis- 
faction of  what  to  him  was  an  uncontrollable  physio- 
logical demand,  every  girl  today  is  fair  game,  and 
the  pursuit  is  constant.  Those  who  formerly  satis- 
fied his  demands  are  no  longer  within  reach,  He 
must    find    relief    and    satisfaction    whenever    and 


wherever  the  opportunity  offers,  and  is  not  slow  to 
create  the  opportunity. 

President  Eliot  recently  pointed  out  how  the  man- 
ners and  general  deportment  of  the  young  people  of 
today  have  changed  from  former  days,  his  days  of 
chivalry.  One  does  not  require  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority to  point  to  these  changes  in  the  sex  relations. 
There  is  a  marked  freedom  in  thought  and  action, 
and  it  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  amorous 
dancing  fashions  and  the  dress  of  women.  All 
of  this  undoubtedly  is  sexual  in  origin  and  signifi- 
cance, and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  attracting 
the  male  as  well  as  satisfying  the  female  sex  hunger. 
Everything  today  aims  at  sex  stimulation — witness 
the  drama,  the  screen  play ;  dancing  is  plainly  and 
undisguisedly  sensuously  sexual,  and  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  styles  in  feminine  attire  can  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  arouse  sex  hunger  in  the  male.  The 
sex  appetite  cannot,  with  impunity,  be  stimulated 
continuously  without  gratification.  With  all  this 
constant  and  ever  present  hyperstimulation  of  the 
sex  instinct  and  the  suppression  of  the  ever  willing 
source  of  gratification  (the  prostitute),  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  promiscuity  inevitably  follows? 

Propinquity,  proposal  and  gratification  follow  one 
another  in  rapid  sequence,  all  under  the  imperious 
and  irresistible  dictates  of  the  gonads.  Prostitution 
has  been  termed  the  safety  valve  of  society.  Present 
day  conditions  throughout  the  world  prove  the  truth 
of  this  dictum,  though  in  our  striving  for  a  better 
and  cleaner  manhood  and  womanhood,  we  have  per- 
sistently covered  our  eyes  with  blinkers  rather  than 
witness  its  truth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
suppression  of  prostitution,  however  commendable 
it  may  be,  has  been  the  cause  of  girls  and  women 
innumerable  falling  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path,  impelled  by  their  own  sexual  endowments  un- 
der the  gonadal  attack  of  men. 

In  the  various  strata  of  society  we  find  conditions 
essentially  the  same,  though  differing  in  outward 
aspects.  The  poor  working  girl  succumbs  to  the  ir- 
resistible inducements  of  "a  good  time"  and  perhaps 
a  bit  of  finery  or  fur.  She  is  not  inherently  bad 
or  immoral,  but  merely  human.  The  economic  con- 
ditions under  which  she  manages  to  live,  the  squalor 
of  her  tenement  life,  the  poverty  and  sordid  exist- 
ence of  her  family,  the  drudgery  of  the  factory  and 
its  meager  pay,  the  high  cost  of  merely  living  and 
the  easy  way  to  luxury  and  fine  things,  for  which 
her  feminine  heart  craves,  all  of  these  tend  to  blunt 
her  moral  reactions,  and  her  resistance  is  shattered ; 
and  waiting  around  the  corner  stands  the  young 
"gentleman  friend,"  sexually  stimulated  and  driven 
to  the  chase  by  strong  instinct  and  depraved  think- 
ing, ready  to  pounce  on  his  already  weakened  prey 
as  it  appears  within  easy  reach.  The  result  need 
not  be  described  in  detail. 

Our  venereal  and  gynecological  clinics,  and  our 
consulting  rooms  offer  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
widespread  dissemination  of  venereal  disease  among 
these  young  girls  and  their  partners;  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  they  are  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the 
most  simple  rules  of  prophylaxis  and  personal 
cleanliness.  And  if  our  institutions  for  unmarried 
mothers  were  investigated,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  majority  of  their  unhappy  inmates  are  young 
girls  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  to  twenty.     How 
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main  abortions  are  performed  on  these  girls,  none 
can  say,  but  the  number  would  stagger  humanity  if 
the  full  truth  were  known. 

It'  the  girl  is  a  little  more  lucky  in  the  game  in 
which  she  is  so  valuable  a  pawn,  she  passes  by 
gradual  stages  into  the  next  phase  of  this  inquiry. 
Her  economic  condition  is  somewhat  better.  She 
lives  at  home,  or  in  an  unpretentious  rooming  house. 
She  may  be  a  saleslady,  a  stenographer,  a  model  or 
a  "show  girl."  Her  neighbors  know  her  as  a  hard 
working  girl,  but  they  cannot  understand  how  she 
manages  to  wear  such  fine  clothes  on  her  slender 
earnings.  She  spends  many  of  her  evenings  at 
home,  or  with  a  sick  friend  ;  her  '•gentleman  friend" 
occasionally  calls  for  her  in  his  car  for  a  ride  and  a 
"good  time."  part  of  which  is  spent  in  a  hotel  or  in 
his  apartment,  or  in  the  apartment  of  a  friend  who 
has  given  him  the  use  of  it  for  the  evening.  There 
are  many  such  apartments  in  New  York.  Venereal 
disease  is  not  quite  so  flagrant  in  this  class,  because 
of  the  better  facilities  for  cleanliness  and  prophy- 
laxis, but  it  is  quite  common,  nevertheless;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  abortions. 

If  the  girl  is  extremely  "lucky"  in  the  selection 
of  her  "gentleman  friend,"  she  lives  in  a  fashionable 
apartment,  with  or  without  a  personal  maid ;  she 
may  have  a  car  and  chauffeur  at  her  call,  and  she 
may  spend  many  weekends  out  of  town.  Her. 
neighbors  know  her  as  a  quiet,  decent  sort  of  person, 
minding  her  own  business,  receiving  few  or  no 
callers.  Her  "husband"  is  a  somewhat  elderly  busi- 
ness man  whose  interests  keep  him  out  of  town 
much  of  the  time.  The  rent  is  paid  regularly  and 
usually  exceeds  the  amount  sanctioned  by  the  emerg- 
ency rent  laws.  She  may  have  an  occasional  young 
visitor  to  keep  her   from  being  lonely  while  her 


"husband"  is  on  one  of  his  trips,  but  lie  is  likely 
to  be  a  well-dressed,  attractive  looking  young  man, 
quiet  and  well  mannered;  and  if  he  should  happen 
to  prolong  his  visit  somewhat  unduly,  so  that  the 
milk  man  has  already  arrived,  he  proceeds  to  his 
place  of  business  seemingly  fresh  and  well  rested. 
And  thus  she  spends  her  days  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  she  toils  not,  neither 
does  she  spin. 

Add  to  these  the  married  women,  countless  in 
number,  who  for  one  reason  or  another,  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  supply  of  the  ever  present  demand, 
and  the  indictment  is  complete. 

It  need  not  be  emphasized  that  these  promiscuous 
sex  relations  necessarily  propagate  venereal  disease  ; 
and  it  is  probably  within  the  truth  to  say  that  there 
is  as  much  venereal  disease  in  the  community  today, 
as  there  ever  has  been.  This  is  probably  true  in 
spite  of  the  increasing  knowledge  and  practice  of 
venereal  prophylaxis  learned  by  young  men  while 
in  military  service  during  the  recent  war. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  belief  that 
the  suppression  of  prostitution  lias  not  diminished 
illicit  sexual  relations ;  that  it  has  resulted  in  wide- 
spread moral  looseness  and  sex  stimulation;  that  it 
has  caused  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  of  many  girls 
who  might  otherwise  have  remained  clean  and  un- 
scathed;  and  finally,  that  it  has  not  perceptibly 
diminished  the  amount  of  venereal  disease,  but  on 
the  contrary  has  caused  its  dissemination  in  a  wider 
circle,  especially  in  the  poorer  strata  of  society.  I 
trust  this  paper  may  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
further  study  and  research  along  these  lines,  in  the 
hope  that  the  truth  may  be  arrived  at.  for  only  the 
truth  can  set  us  free. 
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That  syphilis  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  in 
the  last  .decade  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  during 
the  invasion  of  Italy  and  siege  of  Naples  by  Charles 
Yl  1 1  is  a  fact  universally  admitted— that  there  is  no 
trace  of  its  existence  previously  in  Europe  or  Asia 
is  practically  certain— indeed,  as  nearly  certain  as 
anything  can  be  that  must  depend  on  negative  evi- 
dence alone.  It  is  incredible  that  Aristophanes  in 
all  his  ribald  wit,  Horace  and  Ovid  in  their  jocose 
and  serious  plaints  of  love,  had  they  known  of 
syphilis,  should  have  omitted  to  mention  this  the 
most  terrible  evil  to  which  the  lover  is  exposed  and 
the  objects  of  the  shafts  of  the  wittiest  and  most 
ribald  where  it  was  known  (1).  Juvenal,  in  his 
fearful  lashing  of  the  vices  of  his  Rome,  could  not 
have  tailed  to  say  something  of  this  the  conse- 
quences of  one  kind  of  vice,  had  he  ever  heard  of 
it;  pox  is  as  familiar  in  Shakespeare's  mouth  as 
household    words.     The    Bible,    one    of    the    great 


magazines  of  information  concerning  the  Eastern 
world,  contains  nothing  that  can  fairly  be  referred 
to  this  disease  (2)  ;  the  Arabian  Nights,  another 
such  great  magazine  of  knowledge,  is  equally  silent. 
Its  importation  from  the  New  World  may  admit  of 
honest  doubt  (3) — but  that  it  was  not  known  in 
the  (  »1<I  World  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  by 
Christopher  Columbus  may  be  taken  as  certain. 

The  name  given  to  the  fearful  plague  by  the 
several  peoples  of  Europe  generally  had  reference 
to  the  place  from  which  it  had  come  to  them.  The 
French  called  it  Mai  de  Xaples,  the  English. F/vm/! 
Pox,  and  in  the  course  of  time  it  acquired  hundreds 
of  names  more  or  less  appropriate  or  opprobrious 
(4),  the  usual  name  in  the  profession  being  Morbus 
Gaflicus.  All  these  names  have  given  way  to  the 
mysterious  one,  syphilis,  which  is  now  employed 
all  over  the  world  (5). 

That  this  name  owes  its  invention  to  Girolamo 
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Fracastoro  (6),  of  Verona,  all  now  admit,  but 
the  derivation  has  been  a  matter  of  much  doubt 
and  discussion.  Fracastoro  (Latinized  Hieronymus 
Fracastorhts)  published  his  celebrated  poem,  Syphi- 
lidis  sen  morbi  Gallici  libri  tres  in  1530,  and  in  the 
third  canto  of  this  poem  we  find  for  the  first  time 
the  word  syphilis — clearly  an  invention  of  the 
author.  In  Fracastoro's  book,  then,  we  must  look 
for  the  derivation  of  the  word. 

In  the  first  canto  the  author  is  concerned  with 
the  etiology  and  pathology,  or  at  least  the  symp- 
tomatology, of  the  disease.  He  considers  it  due  to 
some  cosmic  cause  not  earthly,  but  emanating  from 
the  outer  universe,  and  he  considers  that  it  fre- 
quently attacks  not  one  country  alone  but  all  the 
world  at  once.  Of  course  this  theory  was  wholly 
in  accord  with  current  views  of  plagues  and  epi- 
demics. Some  of  his  symptomatology  may  be 
worth  quoting: 

Scilicet  extemplo  non   sese  prodit  aperte, 

Ut   s-mel   est  excepta   intus,    sed   tempore   certo 

Delitet,  et  sensim  vires  per  pabula  captat. 

Interea  tamen  insolito  torpore  gravati, 

Sponteque  languentes  animis  et   munera  obibant 

Aegrius  et  toto  segnes  se  corpore  agebant. 

Ille  etiam  suus  ex  oculis  vigor,  et  suus  ore 

Dejectus  color  haud  laeta  de  fronte  cadebat. 

Paulatim  caries  foedis  enata  pudendis 

Hinc   atque   hinc    invicta    locos,    aut   inguen    edebat, 

Turn  manifesta  magis  vitii  se  prodere  signa. 

In  the  second  canto  is  told  the  story  of  Ilceus, 
a  young  hunter,  who,  attacked  by  the  disease,  quickly 
loses  his  radiant  health  and  strength.  He  cries 
aloud  for  aid,  and  the  Nymph  Lipare  takes  him  into 
her  subterranean  grotto,  and  there  bathes  him  in 
liquid  silver  (i.  e.,  mercury),  whereupon  he  steadily 
recovers  his  health. 

As. was  seen  by  Fracastoro's  contemporaries,  this 
myth  is  a  conscious  imitation  of  that  of  Aristaeus 
in  the  fourth  book  of  Vergil's  Georgics  (8). 

So  far  the  word  syphilis  is  wanting,  but  it  appears 
in  the  third  canto.  This  canto  describes  the  voyage 
of  an  explorer  (9)  to  a  New  World  theretofore 
wholly  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  sailors  slay 
some  of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Sun  god,  and  are 
ursed  by  one  of  the  persecuted  birds,  which  uttered 
terrible  threats  with  an  imprecation  of  punishment, 
distracted  wandering,  dissension,  and  a  new  and 
fearful  disease.  So  far  the  myth  follows  the 
<  >dyssey  of  Homer — the  sailors  in  the  Odyssey  are 
warned  against  interference  with  the  herd  of  the 
Sun,  which  "increases  not  nor  diminishes";  not- 
withstanding the  solemn  warning,  •'through  the 
blindness  of  their  own  hearts  they  perished,  poor 
fools,  who  devoured  the  oxen  of  Hyperion  Helios, 
and  the  god  took  from  them  the  day  of  their  home- 
coming," all  but  the  wise  Ulysses,  who  lay  sleeping 
Uid  abstained  from  the  sacrilege ;  he  alone  of  all 
the  hand  came  home  to  Hellas  (10). 

To  this  extent   the  artificial   myth   of   Fracastoro 

its   in   with   his  original,  but   now  there  is  a  wide 

livergence — one  would  expect  an  immediate  stroke 

by  the  sun,  but  that  would  not  agree  with  Fracas- 

etiology. 

The  Xew  World  seekers  landed  upon  an  island 
called  Ophire  (11)  and  entered  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  its  inhabitants.  At  a  solemn  feast  in 
honor  of  the  Sun  god  the  newcomers  saw  many  men 
afflicted  with  this  strange  disease,  who  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  the  god  offerings  of  sacrifice  to  mitigate  and 


avert  his  anger.  The  newcomers  were  informed  by 
the  venerable  chief  that  the  disease  had  been  sent 
by  the  Sun  god,  Apollo  (12).  Many  years  before, 
a  king,  Alcithous  by  name,  reigned  in  the  Island — 
his  herdsman,  Syphilus,  one  day  resented  the  hot 
waves  of  the  sun,  thinking  them  but  an  ill  return 
for  the  sacrifices  offered  up  so  freely ;  he  conse- 
quently repudiated  the  service  of  the  god  and  set  up 
the  king  as  his  divinity.  He  scoffed  at  the  poverty 
of  the  celestial  god  who  had  but  one  ram,  one  bull, 
one  dog  (13),  as  compared  with  the  wealth  of 
Alcithous,  who  had  immense  flocks  and  herds;  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  whole  people  into  the  same 
sacrilege.  Apollo  was  swift  to  anger  as  among  the 
Greeks  of  Homer:  he  speedily  sent  a  fearful  plague 
which  attacked  first  the  herdsman,  then  the  king 
(14)  and  his  people,  and  was  called  Syphilis,  the 
first  time  the  dread  word  was  spoken  by  mortal  lips. 

All  hope  was  not  gone;  the  Nymph  Ammerice 
promised  her  aid  if  the  sinners  should  repent,  desert 
their  sin,  return  to  their  former  reverence  and  bring 
sacrifices  to  the  old  gods.  This  they  did,  and  forth- 
with, like  Jonah's  gourd,  there  sprang  up  a  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  tree,  guaiacum,  with  its  healing 
wood. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  story  would  proceed 
that  the  newcomers  became  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  took  it  back  with  them  to  Europe ;  but  that 
would  not  fit  in  with  the  origin  as  given  in  the  first 
canto — a  cosmic  cause,  a  fatal  conjunction  of  the 
stars,  which  had  the  same  effect  the  world  over. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  astounding  news  is 
brought  to  the  voyagers  by  new  ships  arriving  from 
Europe  that  the  disease  had  broken  out  there  also. 
The  chronology  limps — the  outbreak  in  Ophire  had 
been  many  years  before — but  we  must  not  ask  too 
much  consistency  in  a  poet,  especially  when  he  is 
contriving  a  myth,  artificial  and  conscious,  in  com- 
petition with  the  unconscious  and  natural  creation 
of  the  ancients. 

The  purpose  of  the  whole  poem  seems  to  be,  and 
that  of  the  third  canto  certainly  is,  to  promote  the 
use  of  guaiacum  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis.  No 
words  of  praise  are  too  warm  for  the  divine  wood.' 

Salve   magna   Deum   manibus  sata   semine   sacro, 
Pulchra  comis,   spectata  novis  virtutibus  arbos: 

hominum,   externi  decus  et   nova  gloria  mundi    (15). 

Thus  far,  there  is  no  difficulty ;  but  we  are  still 
hut  at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  ultimate 
derivation  of  the  word  syphilis. 

Many  guesses  have  been  made — some  who  did 
not  know  of  Fracastoro's  herd  derived  the  word 
from  sus  and  pliileo,  two  Greek  words  meaning  a 
sow  and  I  love — as  indicating  that  the  disease  came 
from  unnatural  intercourse  with  a  sow.  Even 
when  Fracastoro's  work  became  known  the  same 
derivation  was  given  for  the  name  of  the  herdsman 
as  indicating  his  love  for  swine  (16).  Other 
derived  the  word  with  more  or  less  plausibility  from 
the  Greek  words  sun,  with,  and  pliileo,  I  love — this 
is  equally  untenable  (17). 

The  matter  was  first  put  on  a  satisfactory  footing 
by  Dr.  Franz  Boll,  of  Heidelberg,  in  1910.  His 
first  proposition  is  that  at  first  Fracastoro  intended 
to  call  his  work  Syphilis,  i.  e.,  "the  story  of  Syphilus" 
on  the  analogy  of  Aeneis,  the  story  of  Aeneas, 
Achilleis,  the  story  of  Achilles,  Thebais,  etc.,  that 
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having  written  the  title-  Syphilid  is  sen  Morbi  GalUci 
lihri  ires,  t lit-  mi\  conjunction  ol  the  two  genitives 
induced  him  to  make  one  the  equivalent  of  the 
other  and  thereby  name  the  disease  itself  syphilis. 
Whether  this  be  likely  or  not  will  be  a  matter  of 
opinion  (19),  bul  in  any  event  this  hypothesis  has 
no  effect  ii|M>n  the  argument  for  the  derivation  which 
1'ull  advances. 

He  rightly  rejects  the  theory  of  Walter  lMlug, 
deriving  the  word  from  the  Arabic  Sift*,  Sufis 
meaning  lower.  Fracastoro  drew  such  inspiration 
as  lie  had  from  Latin  authors,  and  was  of  the  line 

Bower  of  the  Rennaissance ;  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  Arabian  lore  or  literature   (21). 

Leaving  aside  Ammerice,  the  derivation  of  which 
in  obvious,  <  >i>hire  scarcely  less  so,  and  Atlas  (the 
great  progenitor  of  the  Island  people  who  will  be 
spoken  of  later  in  this  paper),  only  two  proper 
names  occur  in  the  third  canto,  namely,  Alcithous, 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  Syphilus,  the  name  of 
the  herdsman.  Alcithous  is  to  my  mind  certainly 
from  Alcithoe,  the  Nymph  of  Ovid's  verses: 

At    11. 'ii    AloethoC    Minvcias  orgia  censet 
Accipicnda  Dei:  s«d  adhuc  tcineraria   Hacchum 
l'roftcuicni  negat  esse  Jovis:  sociasque  sorores 
Impietalis  habet   (22). 

She  for  her  impiety  was  changed  into  a  hat  ( 2,5 ) . 

Boll  prefers  (I  do  not  agree  with  him)  to  take 
the  name  from  King  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops  and 
founder  of  Megara,  spoken  of  by  both  Ovid  and 
Vergil  (24).  However  that  may  be,  the  other 
proper  names  in  Fracastoro's  poem  are  taken  from 
the  Latin  poets,  for  Ilceus  in  the  second  canto  can 
be  nothing  else  than  Vergil's  and  Ovid's  Hyleus 
(or  Hylaeus)  (25),  the  Arcadian  Centaur  who 
offered  violence  to  Atlanta  and  was  shot  down  by 
her.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  original  of  the 
name  of  the  herdsman.  Syphilus,  should  he  found 
in  the  ancient  poets — and  Boll's  great  triumph  is  to 
have  found  it. 

Sipylus  was  the  mountain  on  the  frontier  of 
l.ydia  and  Phrygia  from  which  came  the  unfortu- 
nate Niobe,  and  on  which  she  sits,  turned  into  stone 
— and  Sipylus  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  sons 
(2<>i.  Niobe  was  called  after  her  place  of  origin 
genet  rix  Sipylea   (27). 

The  story  of  Niobe  is  well  known — in  the  pride 
of  wealth  and  station  she  boasted  of  her  wealth  and 
status:  with  pride  of  her  motherhood  she  boasted 
of  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  and  deemed 
herself  superior  to  Leto,  who  had  been  buffeted 
from  land  to  land,  from  sea  to  sea,  until  the  floating 
island  of  Ddos  gave  her  a  place  in  which  to  bring 
forth  her  young,  and  there  she  had  borne  but  two 
children,  Apollo  and  Artemis.  These  two  children 
of  Leto— Sun  gods,  be  it  remembered— took  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  and  slew  the  fourteen:  the 
unhappy  mother  was  carried  to  Mount  Sipylus,  was 
metamorphosed  into  stone,  and  there  weep-  forever 
the  misfortune  with   which  the  angry  god-   visited 

Fracastoro's  herdsman,  ton.  compared  the  wealth 
of  earth  with  the  poverty  of  heaven,  and  was 
punished  by  the  Sun  god-  and  it  would  he  most 
natural  that  he  should  receive  a  name  reminiscent 
of  the  story  of  Niobe,  hi>  prototype,  of  whose  story 
his  was  a  conscious  imitation. 

Sipylus,   the   mountain    from    which    Niobe   came 


and  on  which  she  forever  weeps,  gave  its  name  to 
her  second  son -and  what  more  natural  than  that 
the  new  blasphemer  should  receive  the  same  name? 

To  make  the  identification  the  more  strong.  Boll, 
in  his  second  article,  points  out  that  in  some  manu- 
scripts Sipylus  for  both  mountain  and  man  is  writ- 
ten Siphylus  (28). 

An  argument  of  persuasive  force  to  a  classical 
scholar  is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  the  ante- 
penult. In  compounds  of  sus  in  Greek,  the  u  (of 
course,  y  in  Latin)  is  short  as  in  subosion,  a  herd 
of  swine,  subotes,  a  swineherd — and  in  all  hut  the 
nominative  case  the  u  is  short  in  the  noun  itself. 
In  Sipylus  (Siphylus)  the  first  syllable  is  long,  and 
Fracastoro  makes  the  first  syllable  of  Syphilus  lung 
also.  This  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence:  he  was 
exceedingly  careful  of  his  quantities  at  all  times. 
Indeed,  the  celebrated  Sannazarius,  from  reading 
this  poem,  declared  that  he  thought  it  superior  to 
anything  produced  by  himself  or  his  contemporaries. 

So  far  1  have  followed  in  the  main  the  argument 
of  Boll — the  quotations  are  my  own — he  does  not 
elaborate  the  argument  based  upon  quantity. 

But,  as  it  seems  to  me,  he  misses  another  strong 
argument — the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  Ophire 
have  Atlas  as  their  great  progenitor ;  it  was  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Xiobe  that  Atlas  was  her  grandfather, 

maximus   Atlas 
Est   avus   aetherium   qui   fert   cervicibus  axem    (29). 

That  Syphilus  was  named  after  the  mountain 
home  and  the  second  son  of  "Niobe,  all  tears,"  can 
now  be  taken  as  certain  (30). 

Osgoode  Hall. 

NOTES. 

1.  I  have  reread  Aristophanes,  Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
Catullus,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  authors  with  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  any  trace  or  indication  of  the  existence 
of  this  plague  in  antiquity,  and  I  have  found  nothing  even 
to  suggest  that  it  was  known  in  those  times.  There  is. 
indeed,  much  in  Aristophanes  that  the  editors  ignore  or  fail 
to  appreciate,  that  no  one  hut  a  psychopathologist  can  appre- 
ciate and  a  complete  and  adequately  annotated  edition  of 
his  comedies  would  startle  the  world  if  it  could  find  a  pub- 
lisher, which  is  doubtful. 

A  most  powerful  if  amusing  argument  on  this  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  a  work  by  the  Advocate  Linguet.  ie  fecund 
el  turbulent  Simon-Henri-Nicolas  Linguet  in  1766,  and  re- 
printed at  Cologne  ( t.  <-.,  at  Paris)  in  1797,  during  the 
French  Revolution,  La  Cacomonade.  No  candid  and  com- 
petent reader  .can.  I  think,  resist  the  reasoning  and  conclu- 
sion of  von  Notthafft  in  his  Die  Legende  von  der  Alter- 
tums-Syphilis  (Leipsic,  1907)  that  syphilis  did  not  exist 
in  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  World.  One  of  my  copies 
of  La  Cacomonadt  purports  to  be  printed  at  Cologne,  1756, 
but  it  is  a  reprint — certainly  dating  after  1850 — Linguet  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age  in  1750  ;  my  other  copy  is  the  highly 
prized  second  edition  of  1797.  This  book  docs  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  Linguet's  works  in  the — in  other  respects  satis- 
factory— life  in  Chalmens's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xx, 
pp.  290  sqq.  The  second  edition  is  said  to  have  l>een  due  to 
Mercier  de  Compiigne  libraire  pen  intelligent  et  litterateur 
lies  plus  mediocres,  but  it  is  a  creditable  production. 

2.  Of  course,  I  am  not  igrnrant  of  Job's  afflictions  or  of 
David's  trouble  with  his  bones  and  the  loathsome  disease 
in  his  loins,  but  how  these  can  Ik-  considered  symptomatic, 
much  less  pathognomonic,  of  syphilis  without  other  more 
serious  symptoms,  passes  my  comprehension. 

.5.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  that  one 
should  hesitate  dogmatically  to  decide  "set  sie  .  .  .  ein 
ivrhacngnisvollcs  Geschenk  der  neuen  Welt  an  die  alte 
<nh-r  aus  anderen  unbekannten  Gruenden  erwachsen"  ( l;ranz 
Boll,  quoted  later  in  the  text  ). 

4.  In  Iwan  B loch's  well  known  work.  Der  Ursprung  der 
Syphilis  (Jena,  1901).  a  simple  list  of  names  alone  fills 
eighteen  pages— pp.  297-315. 
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5.  The  practically  universal  use  of  the  word  is  largely 
due  to  Francois  Boissier  de  la  Croix  de  Sauvages  (1706- 
1767),  the  father  of  Nosology,  in  his  system  of  diseases, 
ten  classes,  295  genera  and  2,400  species ;  his  smaller  book, 
Nouvelles  Classes  des  Maladies,  1732,  was  enlarged  and 
systematized  in  his  Nosologica  Methodica,  &c.  1763,  which 
contained  his  full  system.  Probably  he  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  selected  for  his  Doctoral  Thesis  the  question  "Si 
{"amour  pent  etre  gveri  par  les  remides  tires  des  plantes." 

6.  Fracastoro  (or  Fracastorio)  was  born  at  Verona  in 
1483.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  with  his  lips  so  closely 
adherent  that  they  had  to  be  separated  by  the  surgeon's  knife 
and  to  have  escaped  injury  when  a  flash  of  lightning  killed 
his  mother,  holding  him  a  mere  infant  in  her  lap.  He  be- 
came a  splendid  Latin  scholar  and  poet;  the  celebrated 
Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  said  that  he  was  the  best  poet  after 
Vergil  alone  in  the  world.  He  was  a  physician,  philosopher, 
mathematician,  astronomer,  all  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
intimate  with  Scaliger,  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  and  others 
of  note  of  his  time.  He  published  many  productions  both  as 
a  poet  and  as  a  physician ;  he  practised  without  fee  and 
published  comparatively  little  of  what  he  wrote.  His  com- 
plete works  were  published  at  Venice,  1574,  and  at  Padua, 
1735.  The  edition  of  his  Syphilidis,  &c,  used  by  Barthelemy 
(see  note  7  post),  was  published  at  Leipsic,  1830.  His  most 
celebrated  work  is  Syphilidis  sen  morbi  Gallici  libri  tres 
sometimes  called  Syphilis  sen  de  Morbbo  Gallico,  mentioned 
in  the  text.  This  was  written,  at  least  in  substance,  as  early 
as  1521.  but  was,  at  Cardinal  Bembo's  suggestion,  revised; 
and  it  appeared  at  Verona  in  1530.  There  have  been  many 
versions  in  French  and  Italian.  Nahum  Tate  produced  an 
English  translation  in  1686,  Syphilis,  or  a  Poetical  History 
of  the  French  Disease.  The  verse  of  the  original  is  dactylic 
hexameter,  the  quantity  unexceptionable,  the  language  pure ; 
if  any  fault  can  be  found  it  is  in  the  caesura,  which  is  not, 
me  judice,  quite  up  to  Vergil's  high  standard.  That,  how- 
ever, is  rather  a  matter  of  taste;  while  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  conclusion  in  the  text  is  the  exactitude 
of  his  quantities. 

7.  "It  does  not  immediately  make  itself  manifest,  but 
lurks  hidden  for  a  time  and  little  by  little  eats  up  the 
powers  of  the  body ;  in  the  meantime  those  afflicted,  languid 
and  weighed  down  by  unaccustomed  torpor,  go  to  their  daily 
tasks  without  energy  and  are  sluggish  throughout  the  whole 
body.  The  eye  itself  loses  its  sparkle  and  the  face  loses 
its  color  under  the  sad  forehead.  Little  by  little  caries 
originating  in  the  foul  pudenda  without  check  eats  into 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  or  the  thigh — the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  are  now  manifest."  The  translation  is  free. 
The  only  word  to  which  even  a  purist  could  object  in  the 
above  is  delitet,  it  is  unusual,  indeed,  but  is  found  once  in 
Pliny. 

Auguste  Marseille  Barthelemy.  the  well  known  French 
satirical  poet  whose  fame  has  perhaps  suffered  eclipse  in 
these  latter  days,  published  a  little  known  work,  Syphilis 
Poeme  en  quatre  Chants.  Himself  a  translator  of  Vergil. 
he  had  been  struck  with  the  pure  Latinity  of  Fracastoro's 
work,  "qui  me  semblail  refusie  aux  autcurs  modemes,  rf 
j'osc  le  din-,  une  fanh-  de  beanies  empreinJes  d'une  poesie 
antique  el  toute  virgUienne."  (  May  1  venture  to  express 
my  concurrence  in  this  expert  opinion?)  At  first  Bar- 
thelemy intended  to  translate  the  work,  but  finally  decided 
"d'aclualiser  la  matiere  et  de  creer  moi-me'me  .  .  .  nan 
settlement  une  autre  de  poesie,  mats  urn-  oeuvre  de  morale 
et  d'utilite  publique."  His  poem  already  mentioned  was  the 
result.  My  own  copy  was  published  by  Martinon  at  Paris, 
1851.  and  has  notes  by  Dr.  Girandeau  de  Saint  Germain: 

IJ    Re   cache,    il    hesite,   il   couve    sourdement. 
F.t  semble  en  notre  scin  prendre  son  aliment 
I'lant  ie  malade  en   proic  a    tea  attcintes. 
I  "Tinu   sent    s<  s    fori 
t'ne  torpenr  «le  plotnb  a'appeaantit  sur  lui 
Aux    travaux   journalicrs   il    vaque  avec   ennui 

mptomcfl  facheux  ne  tardent  pas  d'eclore 
I.'ocil    perd   '1c   sun    eclat,   le    front    BC   (iccolore 
La  bideuae  carie,  etendant  ses  progres 

la  lime  sourde  aux  organes   secrets 
Konge  les  lieux   voisins  et  s'etend  jusqu'  aux  aines 
Le  ma!   n'est   plus  douteux,  ses  marques   sont   certaines 

Barthelemy's  own  description  does  justice  even  to 

"re   mat   inipnr    iqui)    des  le   berceau    des   ages, 
Alt  sitr  le  genre  huiiiain  promene  ses  ravages," 


by  which 


awt    sur    nous    sa    liberie    monrante, 
L'Amerique   ait    conquis    I'Kurope    conquerante;" 


Here  is  a  sample: 

Que  I'amour  vienne  done  contempler  ces  ruines. 

(  <s  noires  cavites  en  place  de  narincs. 

i  les  levres  que  laboure  un  sulfu   reux  sillon, 

Cette  langue  epaissie  en  forme  de  baillon 

Ce   front    illumine   de  pustules  grossieres 

Ces  paupieres  sans  yeux  et  ces  ycux  sans  paupicres 

IVsesperants  tableaux  dont  la  realite 

S'imprime  tellement  dans  Foeil  epouvante 

Que  leur  souvenir   seul,  leur   image  ternie 

F.n   passant  devant  nous  dans  des  nuits  d'insomnie 

Leur    simulacre   en   cire,    ou    leur   pale   dessin 

Heris  sent  nos  cheveux  et  glacent  notre  sein. 

The  frontispiece  is  an  appalling  picture  of  a  young  man 
in  the  height  of  strength  and  health  making  love  to  a  masked 
woman,  the  mask  all  youth,  health  and  beauty,  but  behind, 
a  grinning  skull  with  hollow  eyesockets  and  rotten  nose. 

In  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  work  in  two  volumes, 
La  Midecins  et  Les  Medeeine.  by  Louis  Piesse,  Paris,  1857; 
the  learned,  versatile,  and  brilliant  author  (not  a  medical 
man,  be  it  said)  in  Vol.  II,  discussing  Medicoliterature 
gives  an  account  of  un  poeme  medical  by  Dr.  Andreveton 
in  which  the  poet  calls  Menorrhagia,  "le  flux  de  Cypris"  and 
describes  "les  alterations  syphilitiqucs  en  bourgeons,  en 
fteurs,  en  fruits  et  en  rantcaux,  et  dans  un  eas  bicn  carac- 
tcrise  ekes  fenune." 

Contcniplant  de  son  sein   les  abords  et  I'entree, 
It  voit  en   espalier  Varbre  de  Cytheree. 

Peisse  considers  it  natural  that  doctors  should  write  poetry, 
for  "it  is  notorious  that  Aesculapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  that  filiation  determines  the  kinship  of  poesy  and  the 
healing  art." 

He  speaks  of  the  first  medical  poet  Nicander  who  wrote  in 
Greek  on  the  theriaca  and  the  alexipharmaca;  Emilius  Macer 
who  wrote  Latin  hexameters  on  antidotes;  Rupert  of  Ephe- 
sus  who  discussed  materia  medica  in  hexameters ;  Quintus 
Serenus  Samonicus,  Marcellus  surnamed  Empiricus,  all 
blessed — or  afflicted — with  the  divine  frenzy  ;  John  of  Milan 
who  celebrated  the  oracles  of  the  famous  School  of  Salerno ; 
Nostradamus  who  gave  us  his  Centuries ;  Julius  Caesar 
Scaliger,  unequalled  critic  and  commentator  as  well  as  poet ; 
Silvius  (Jacques  Dubois)  of  Amiens,  the  redoubtable  ad- 
versary of  Vesalius;  Meibomius  (  Heinrich,  not  Johann 
1  Icinrich  )  who  discovered  the  iilandulw  Mciboinii  of  the  eye 
and  many  other  French,  English,  Scottish,  German,  Italian — 
of  Fracastoro,  Piesse  says  : 

Mais  la  gloire  de  ces  versificateurs  et  de  mille  autres  de  meme 
force  s'eclipse  devant  la  respendisante  aureole  de  Jerome  Fra- 
castor,  de  tnus  les  poetes  latinseurs  modernes  facile  princeps. 
Ainsi  Font  decide  les  connaisscurs.  et  nommement  Scaliger  qui, 
transports  d'enthouaiafme  a  la  lecture  de  Syphilis,  composa  en 
son  bonnaur  an  poeme  intitule  Arae  fracastoreac.  Quelques 
critiques  lui  out  oppose  Sannazar,  d'autres  V'ida.  Nous  devons. 
nous  medecins,  tenir  mordicits  pour  F'racastor,  d'autant  que  nous 
pouvom  aujourd'hui  le  lire  couramment,  traduit  en  beaux 
alexandrins   francais  par    Barthelemy. 

Peisse  probably  never  saw  the  original  Latin  of  Fraca- 
stom;  he  certainly  never  compared  it  with  Barthelemy's  work 
— or  he  could  not  have  said  that  the  latter  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  former.  What  Barthelemy  did  was  aelttaliser 
(the  word  is  unknown  to  Littre)  the  material,  that  is,  set 
out  in  terms  of  actuality  and  describe  in  Alexandrines  of 
such  undoubted  beauty  as  was  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
writer. 

8.  Vergffs  Georgics,  Book  4,  Vv.  315-558.  Aristaeus, 
the  father  of  bee  culture,  loses  his  bees  by  disease;  he  cries 
upon  his  mother  Cyrene  sitting  in  her  underground  chamber 
"ad  extremi  sacrum  caput.  .  .  .  munis,"  she  hears  him, 
takes  him  to  her  chamber  and  puts  him  in  the  way  of  re- 
covering his  loss.  The  story  is  probably  from  the  Greek, 
but  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its  origin.  See  Coning- 
ton's  P.  Vergili  Maronis  Opera,  London,  1881,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
33.S.  378-407  and  notes. 

9.  The  name  of  Columbus  is  not  mentioned,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  voyage  of  discovery  is  indicated. 

10.  The  words  quoted  are  a  translation  of  Odyssey,  I,  vv. 
7-9;  the  warning  is  Odyssey  XI,  vv.  112-113;  XII,  vv.  137- 
141  :  "if  thou  hurtest  them,  I  prophesy  ruin  for  thy  ship  and 
for  thy  men";  the  men  refrained  from  the  kine  until  "hun- 
ger gnawed  at  their  belly"  and  then  slew  the  best  of  them 
and  ate  the  flesh,  Ulysses  being  asleep — this  on  the  Island 
of  Thrinakia.  All  dismally  perished  but  Ulysses  ;  Odyssey, 
XII,  w.  405-453.  The  seven  herds  of  kine,  fifty  in  each 
flock  "who  increased  not  nor  diminished"  were  long  ago 
identified  by  mythologists  as  the  350  days  of  the  original 
year. 

11.  No  doubt   from  the  ancient  Ophir — variously  placed 
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by  scholars  in  the  north  of  Asia,  India,  Malacca  and  Amer- 
ica; perhaps  Fracastoro  by  **  »*c  "f  ,lu'  word  in  tms  con* 
■ii  indicated  his  concurrence  in  the  view  that  America 
the  true  Ophir;  thousands  of  Ins  countrymen  m  later 
years  have  found  it  so. 

!_'.    Everyone  will  remember  the  lx-ginning  of  the  first 

t.H.U  of  the  Iliad  where  Apollo,  angered  by  an  insult  to  his 

t  and  his  temple,  sends  shaft  after  shaft  upon  the  camp 

.   ( rreek,    'terrible  was  the  clang  of  his  silver  l>ow"  and 

"the  people  kepi  dying."     This  has  always  been  recognized 

poetical  description  oi  an  epidemic,  perhaps  typhus. 

II     Of  course  the  constellations  Aries  and  Taurus  and 

the  Dogstar,  Sirius. 

14.  It  is  fatal  for  any  king  to  listen  with  assent  and  ap- 
proval to  the  cry  of  his  people.  "It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and 
not  of  a  man,"  Herod  found  it  so  in  his  day— -Acts  XI],  21- 
25— and  some  arc  finding  it  so  today. 

15.  "All  hail,  great  tree  planted  liy  the  hands  of  the  gods 
from  seed  divine,  heautif ul  in  foliage,  glorified  by  new  vir- 
tues; bope  of  mankind,  distinguished  ornament  and  new 
glorv  from  the  land  of  the  stranger."  (iuaiacum  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Italy  in  1517;  Ulrich  Von  Hutter 
had  called  it  a  divine  gift  in  his  De  Guaiaci  Medicina  et 
Morbo  GalUco  liber  hum.?,  Moguntiae,  1519  (Fracastoro  calls 
it  hyaena  and  buyaens).  Thomas  Paynell's  (Chaplain  to 
Henry  VIII)  translation  of  von  Hutten's  work,  1533,  con- 
tains the  first  mention  of  this  medicinal  wood  in  English- 
the  distinction  between  the  guaiacum  officinale  and  the  guaia- 

cum  sacrum  came  much  later. 

16.  This  is  what  1  was  taught  less  than  half  a  century 
ago — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  retained  this  view 
until  after  I  had  been,  much  to  my  own  astonishment, 
elected  President  of  the  Canadian  National  Council  for 
Comliating  Venereal  Disease,  when  my  attention  was  called 
more  particularly  to  syphilis ;  indeed  I  find  1  have  given 
its  derivation  in  a  comparatively  recent  paper,  written  in 
substance,  however,  some  time  ago.  FYanz  Boll's  article 
came  to  my  attention,  fortuitously,  some  months  ago.  I  find 
it.  however,  referred  to  in  Murray's  New  English  Diction- 
ary, sub.  voc.  Syphilis. 

17.  If  from  sus  and  phileo  the  word  should  be  suophilis; 
if  from  mm  and  phileo,  it  should  be  symphilis — this  is  not 
conclusive,  for  have  we  not  the  word  telegram  instead  of 
the  regularly  formed  telegrapheme?  And  what  of  the 
monstrosities,  cablegram  and  marconigram,  which  make"  a 
decent  etymologist's  hair  stand  on  end? 

IS.  First  published  as  an  article,  Der  Urspnmg  des 
Wortes  Syphilis:  Erne  Quellenuntersuchung  in  New  Jahr- 
buccher  fuer  das  Klassichc  Alterthum  Geschichte  for  1910, 
pp.  72-77,  and  a  second  article,  Zum  Ursprung  des  Wortes 
Syphilis,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  168. 

Much  of  what  follows  is  taken  from  these  articles  which 
are  not  available  for  examination  to  most  medical  men — 
and  who  could  have  expected  to  find  this  subject  in  such  a 
journal  ?  I  am  wholly  responsible  for  the  quotations,  trans- 
lations, etc 

19.  My  own  opinion  (  for  what  it  is  worth)  is  against  the 
proposition,  but  there  is  no  evidence  and  one  guess  may  be 
as  good  as  another. 

20.  Per  Kaiserliche  Regicrungsrat,  Walter  Pflug,  Syph- 
ilis oder  Morbus  Gallicus.  cine  Rtymologische  Betraehtiuu/. 
Strassburg,  1907,  a  learned  but  unsatisfying  book. 

21.  His  many  medical  works  are  all  in  Latin,  as  are  his 
De  Annua  Dialogus,  De  Poetica,  de  IntcUcctianc.  etc. 

"But   Alcitboe,  the  daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  to 
join  in  the  orgies  of  the  god  (Bacchus).    She  rashly  denied 
that  Bacchus  was  the  son  of  Jove  and  she  had  sisters  of  like 
impiety."    Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  IV,  vv.  1-4. 
23.  ' 

.    .    .   Adhuc    Minvcia   proles 

I'rgct   opus   ipernit    Ileum    festumque   profanat 

paaa   cum   suhitn    mm   apparentia   raucis 

repuere  sonis,  et  adunco  tibia  cornu 
ilaquc   sonant.  .     . 

Kumitia  jamdudum  latitant  per  tecta  sorores 

icquc  locis  ignes  ac  lumina  vitant 
Ilunique  petunt   latcbras;   parvos  membrana  per   artus 
Porrigitur  tenuique  induat  brachia  peona 

1 1 Tit    veterem    ratione   figuram 
Seirr    dinunt    tenebrae.      Non    illas    pluma   levavit. 
Sustinere   tamen  _  se   perlucentibus   alia 
Conataequc    loqui,   mtnimam    pro    corporc    vocem. 
Emittunt;   peraguntque  levi   stridore  querelas. 
Teetaque,   non   sylvas,  celebrant:   lucemque  perosae 
Nocte  volant;   seroque  trabunt  a  vesperc  nomen. 

Ovid.     Metamorphoses,     Lib.     IV,    vv.     389-393:405-415. 


"The  daughter  of  Minyas  kept  on  contemning  the  god  and 
profaning  his  festival  -when  suddenly  unseen  wings  rustled 
with  harsh  noise,  and  Bute  and  tinkling  cymbal  sounded 
along  with  the  curved  horn  .  .  .  and  now  the  sisters 
hide  in  the  smoke  idled  room,  scattering,  they  flee  the  fire 
and  the  light.  Then  they  seek  hiding  places,  membranes 
form  between  their  slender  limbs  and  overspread  their  arms 
with  tenuous  wing— the  darkness  allows  not  to  sec  how  they 
lose  their  former  figure:  no  feather  bears  them  up.  yet 
they  fly  on  transparent  wings.  Trying  hard  to  speak,  they 
utter  but  the  slightest  sound  compared  with  the  size  of  their 
bodies ;  they  squeak  out  their  lament,  roofs  not  woods  they 
frequent,  hating  the  light  they  fly  by  night,  and  in  af- 
tertimes  they  take  their  name  from  the  eventide."  (Vcsper- 
lilio,  the  Latin  word  for  bat,  is  derived  from  vesper,  the 
evening,  and  means  the  creature  which  flies  in  the  evening.) 
24.  Ovid.  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  VIII,  v.  8;  Vergil,  Ciris, 
vv.  105,  106. 

"Stat  Megara  Aclaei  quondam  munita  labore 
Alcathoae  I'hoebique:  dens  mimqite  adfuit  illi." 
"There  stands  Megara,  built  by  the  labor  of  Actacus.  Al- 
cathous  and  Apollo— for  the  god  was  present  assisting  him." 
It  does  not  appear  that  Alcathous  was  ever  blasphemous  or 
aught  but  devoted  to  and  beloved  by  the  god — he  was  fortu- 
nate all  his  life  and  had  games  dedicated  to  his  memory 
after  death;  we  have  seen  the  sin  and  the  fate  of  Alcitboe. 
2?.     Vergil,  Aeneid,  Lib.  YI11.  vv.  293-4. 

".     .     .     Tu  niibigcns,  invicta.  bimeinbris. 

Hylaeitm  Pliolumque,  manu,  tu  Cresis  mactas." 
"Thou  the  cloudborn  Centaur  slayest  Hylaeus  and  Pholus." 
Ovid.   Metamorphoses,  Lib.  VIII,  vv.  7,  8,  speaks  of  urbe 
A I cat  hoi. 

26.  The  whole  story  of  Niobe  is  familiar  to  all.  Ovid's 
description  has  in  my  opinion  never  been  excelled  in  vigor 
or  tragic  beauty  : 

Ecce    venit    comitum    Niobe   celeberrima    turha 

Vestibus   intexto   Phrygiis   spectabilis  auro 

Kt.    quantum    ira   sinit    formosa.    .    .    . 

.    .    .   Aut  cur  colitur  Latona  per  aras 

Nutnen  adhuc  sine  thure  meum  est?      Mihi   Tantalus  auctor 

Cui   licuit  soli   Superorum  tangere  aaensaa 

Pleiadura   soror  est  genitrix  mihi:   maximum 

Est  avus,   aethereum   qui   fert  cervicibus  axem: 

Jupiter  alter  avus:  socero  quoque  glorior  Ulo. 

Me  gentes   metuunt    rhrygiae:    me   regia   Cadmi 

Sub  domina  est:   fidibusque  mei  commiasa  mariti 

Moenia  cum  populis   a  meque  viroque   regustur. 

In  quamcumque  domus  adverto  lumina  partem, 

Immensae  spectantur  opes.     Accedt   eodeni 

Digna   Deae  facies.      Hue   natas  adjice  septem. 

Et   totidum   juvenes;    et  mox   generosque   nurusque. 

Quaerite   nunc,   habeat   quam   nostra   supcrbia   causam: 

Nescio  quoque  audete   satam  Titanida  Coeo 

Latonam  praeferre  mihi;   cui  maxima  quondam 

Exiguam   sedem   pariturae   terra   negavit. 

Nee  coclo,   nee  humo.  nee  aquis  Dea  vestra  recepta   est. 

Exul   erat  mundi;   donee   miserata  vagantem, 

Hospita   tu  terris  erras.   ego.   dixit,    in    undis, 

Instabilemque  locum  Delos  dedit.     Ilia  duobus 

Facta  parens:  uteri  pars  est   haec  aepttma   nostri 

Sum   felix:   quis  enim   neget  hoc?   fclixque  inanebo. 

Hoc  quoque  quis  dubitet  ?   tutam  me  copia   fecit. 

Major  sum,  quam  cui  possit   Fortuna  nocere. 

Multaque  ut   eriniat;   multo  mihi    plura    reUnquet 

Excessere  metum   raea   jam  bona.      Fingite   demi 

Huic   aliquid    populo    natorum    posse   meorum. 

Non  tamen  ad  numerum  redigar  spoliata  dunrum 

Latonae: 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Lib  vi,  vv   165-167;   175-200. 

"See,  here  comes  Niobe  with  shining  gold  interwoven  in 
Phrygian  robes,  surrounded  by  her  glittering  court  of  fol- 
lowers and  beautiful— yes,  beautiful  as  anger  permits.  .  .  . 
Why  is  Latona  honored  at  the  altar  and  mine  is  without 
incense?  My  father  is  Tantalus,  the  only  mortal  permit- 
ted to  sit  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  (Taygete)  one  of  the 
sister  Pleiades,  my  mother— the  mighty  Atlas  is  my  grand- 
father, who  carries  on  his  shoulder  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Jupiter  is  my  other  grandfather  and  I  the  more  illustrious 
than  he  is  my  father-in-law.  3efore  me  the  Phrygian  peo- 
■  pie  tremble — the  Kingdom  of  Cadmus  is  mine— the  walls 
constructed  by  my  husband's  lyre  are  governed  by  me  and 
my  husband  with  their  people.  Into  whatever  corner  of  my 
house  I  turn  my  eyes,  they  see  enormous  treasures— in  face 
and  form,  I  am  worthy  of  being  a  goddess.  To  all  these 
add  my  seven  daughters,  my  seven  sons— soon,  too,  sons-  and 
daughters-in-law.  Ask  now  what  cause  I  had  for  pride. 
know  not  how  ye  dare  prefer  this  Latona,  daughter  of  some 
Coeus  or  other,  to  me.  Latona  whom  once  upon  a  time  the 
whole  earth  refused  even  a  little  spot  for  her  to  give  birth 
to  a  child — neither  heaven  nor  earth  nor  sea  would  receive 
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your  goddess.  She  was  an  outcast  of  the  world,  until  at 
last,  commiserating  the  wandering  one,  Delos  said :  'Thou 
art  a  vagrant  and  a  stranger  on  the  land,  I  in  the  waters,' 
and  gave  her  her  restless  soil  for  a  resting  place.  She  has 
brought  forth  two  children — this  girl  is  the  seventh  off- 
spring of  my  womb.  I  am  blessed,  who  may  deny  it?  And 
blessed  I  shall  remain — who  can  doubt  it?  My  very  num- 
bers will  keep  me  secure.  I  am  beyond  the  reach  of  For- 
tune to  injure.  Let  her  take  away  many,  far  more  will  re- 
main to  me ;  my  wealth  places  me  above  fear.  Even  sup- 
posing something  should  take  away  the  half  from  the  multi- 
tude of  my  children — not  then,  despoiled  as  I  would  be, 
would  I  be  reduced  to  the  number — the  two — of  this  La- 
tona." 

And  the  punishment  was  swift.  Leto  might  have  imitated 
the  Queen  of  Beasts  who,  when  jibed  at  by  the  prolific  rab- 
bit, because  she  bore  only  two  children,  said :  "Yes,  but  they 
are  lions."  Leto  was  too  small  minded  for  such  a  magnani- 
mous part — she  called  to  her  children,  Phoebus  Apollo  and 
Phoebe  Artemis,  and  they  slew  one  by  one  the  seven  sons 
and  seven  daughters,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  blaspheming 
daughter  of  Tantallus.    Ismenus  first,  Niobe's  eldest  son, 

Ei  mini!  conclamat,  medioque  in  pectore  fixa 

Tela  gerit   fraenisque  manu  moriente  remissis 

In   latus  a   dextro  paulatim   defluit   anno   vv.   227-9 

Ah  me!   he  cried,   the  dart  transfixing  his  breast,    the   slackened 

Reins    dropping    from    the    dying    hand    he    slowly    falls    from    the 

right   side  of  his   steed. 
Then  the  second  son  Sipj  lus. 
.    .    .   summaque  tremens  cervice  sagitta 
Haesit,  et  exstabat  nudum  de  gutture' ferrum   vv.  235-6 
The   arrow   stood    trembling   in    the    upper   part    of   the   neck 

and   the    naked    iron    protruded    from    the    throat 
Phaedimus,  Tantalus,  Alphenor,   Damasichthon,    Ilioneus 
All  met  the  same  fate  and  six  daughters  followed  them  to  death 
Ultima    restabat;    quam   toto   corpore   mater 
Tota  veste  tegens  'Unam,   minimamque,   relinque 
De  multis   minimam   posco,'    clamavit,   'et   unam.' 
Dumque   rogat;   pro  qua   rogat,   occidit.   vv.  297-301 
But  one,  the  last   remained — her  the  mother  hid  under  her  robe 

and  cried  'Leave  me  one,  the  littlest  one — out  of  so  many 

I   ask  only  one  only   the  very   littlest  one — and  while   she 

prayed   she   for  whom   she   prayed   was   slain. 
The  mother  moved  no  hair,  bloodless  she  sat,  without  motion  or 

life. 
Flet   tamen   et    validi    circumdata   turbine   venti 
In   patriam  rapta  est:   ubi  fixa  cacumine  montis 
Liquitur,  et  lacrymas  etiam  nunc  marmora  manant.  vv.  310-312. 
Yet  she  weeps  and  wrapped   round   by  the   whirlwind. 
She   is   carried   to   her    fatherland.      Here    fixed    on   the    peak    of 

the  mountain   she  ever  sits  weeping  and   to  this  day   the 

rock    flows   down    in   tears. 

27.  Statius,  Silvae  V,  1,  33;  also  Sipylein  caules,  Anson- 
ius,  Epitaphia,  27. 

28.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  VI,  v.  149,  the  mountain, 
v.  231,  the  son.  See  references  in  Boll's  second  Article,  p. 
168. 

29.  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Lib.  VI,  vv.  17-1-5;  see  note 
26,  supra. 

30.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Toronto  called  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  Canadian  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal 
Diseases,  after  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  word  syphilis, 
I  said : 

"When  we  hear  the  word  syphilis  let  us  think  of  Niobe 
weeping  for  her  children.  The  very  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  disease  should  make  us  think  whenever  we  hear  it  that 
we  must  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  we  can  prevent,  mothers 
shall  not  weep  for  their  children.  Niobe  cannot  recall  hers 
from  death,  they  cannot  return ;  but  may  we  not  prevent  the 
like  fearful  calamity  to  mothers  of  our  own  times  and  of 
succeeding  generations?  That  is  our  task — God  help  us  to 
perform  it  successfully. 

"It  is  no  holiday  pastime,  no  undertaking  to  be  embarked 
on  lightly  ;  to  meet  the  hideous  syphilis  and  her  worthy  sister 
needs  all  our  powers  of  body  and  mind,  all  our  resources, 
social  and  financial. 

"Some  sixteen  centuries  after  Ovid  had  written  his  ele- 
gant Metamorphoses,  another  poet  in  Italy,  less  celebrated 
but  equally  gifted,  gave  to  the  light  a  work  in  Latin  equally 
good  or  better.  He  also  wrote  myths,  but  his  were  artificial, 
his  own  manufacture,  not  like  those  of  Ovid,  the  traditional 
folklore  of  the  race  and  largely  a  poetical  interpretation  of 
natural  phenomena.  Hieronomo  Fracastoro,  of  Verona,  a 
Latin  poet  inferior  only  to  Vergil  (if  to  him),  a  great 
physician  who  gave  his  services  free  to  all  who  sought  and 
needed  them,  a  mathematician,  an  astronomer,  published  in 
1530  his  celebrated  book  in  Latin  hexameter  descriptive  of 


the  disease  which  had  made  its  appearance  in  Europe  just  a 
generation  before   (1497). 

"Of  the  three  books  or  cantos  of  this  poem  we  may  pass 
over  the  first  which  describes  the  symptoms  and  the  second 
which  tells  the  story  of  a  young  hunter  who  was  cured  by 
bathing  in  liquid  silver — of  course  mercury — on  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  pitying  Nymph.  In  the  third  canto  we  meet  the 
real  story — in  a  voyage  of  exploration  the  sailors  kill  some 
of  the  sacred  birds  of  the  Sungod  and  are  threatened  with 
discord  and  a  new  and  fearful  disease.  Making  in  the  New 
World  the  hitherto  unknown  Isle  of  Ophire,  they  learn  from 
a  venerable  chieftain  the  cause  of  a  disease  which  had 
afflicted  the  islanders.  The  shepherd  of  a  former  king  of 
the  isle,  angry  at  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  had  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  the  Sungod  and  set  up  his  king  as 
his  god ;  he  boastingly  compared  the  wealth  of  the  earthly 
monarch  with  his  countless  flocks  and  herds  and  the  poverty 
of  the  heavenly  with  his  one  Ram  and  Bull,  just  as  Niobe 
had  boastingly  compared  her  earthly  treasures  and  the  pov- 
erty of  Latona.  The  people  were  led  astray  and  punishment 
swiftly  followed — the  Sungod  smote  with  a  new  and  strange 
disease,  first  the  presumptuous  shepherd,  then  the  king  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deified  and  the  people  who  had 
followed  the  erring  shepherd  in  blasphemy  and  sin. 

"Seeking  a  name  for  the  impiously  vaunting  shepherd, 
what  could  be  more  natural  than  to  find  it  in  the  story  of  his 
prototype  Niobe,  whose  story  was  consciously  imitated  by 
the  Italian  poet?  Niobe  sits  forevermore  melting  in  tears 
on  Mount  Siphlus  (or  Sipylus)  and  her  second  son,  called 
after  her  paternal  mountain  home,  fell  pierced  by  Apollo's 
dart.  Fracastoro,  with  true  poetic  genius  and  insight,  called 
his  shepherd  Syphilus  and  Syphilis  the  disease  inflicted  for 
his  impiety. 

"Xiobe  weeping  for  her  children!  Nearly,  if  not  quite, 
half  of  the  surgical  diseases  on  the  female  generative  organs 
are  caused  by  infection  .from  the  husband — many  of  these 
deprive  the  victim  of  the  possibility  of  bearing  a  child — and 
she  weeps  her  unborn  children. 

"Xiobe  weeping  for  her  children!  The  young  bride  in 
the  height  of  health  and  beauty  receive  the  fatal  marriage 
gift  from  him  who  has  just  sworn  to  love  and  cherish  her — 
and  she  dies — her  mother  weeps  her  beloved  dead.   ' 

"This  is  no  figment  of  the  imagination — not  many  weeks 
ago  a  mother  came  to  me  with  a  photograph  of  her  young 
daughter,  the  picture  of  all  that  is  winning,  and  told  me  the 
shecking  story  of  honorable  marriage  dishonored  by  the  in- 
fected husband  who  had  won  her  hand  with  her  virgin  heart 
and  had  repaid  with  fatal  disease.  The  law,  you  say  ?  What 
can  the  law  do  towards  giving  back  the  dead  to  the  living? 
Niobe — nay,  in  this  case  it  was  Rachel,  for  she  was  a  Jewess 
— weeping  for  her  children  : 

A    voice   was    heard   in    Ramah, 

Weeping  and  great  mourning, 

Rachel    weeping   for   her   children; 

And  she  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are  not. 

"Niobe  weeping  for  her  children ! 

"Nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  half  of  all  the  abortions  and  mis- 
carriages are  caused  by  syphilis. 

"Niobe  weeping  for  her  children  ! 
•  "Of  those  blind  from  birth  four  out  of  five  have  perfect 
organs  of  sight  but  are  blinded  by  venereal  disease  in  the 
mother — one  tenth  of  all  blindness  comes  from  this  cause. 
You  women,  you  good  women,  you  devoted  women,  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  blind,  who  sacrifice  your  time  and 
money,  your  ease  and  comfort,  that  you  may  alleviate  their 
bitter  lot  a  little,  will  you  not  help  us  to  prevent  the  utterly 
unnecessary  increase  in  their  number? 

"Xiobe  weeping  for  her  children! 

"Venereal  disease  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  men- 
tally defective,  the  idiot,  the  imbecile,  what  is  strangely 
and  cruelly  called  the  natural;  it  causes  most  of  the  fits, 
apoplexy  and  paralysis  of  children. 

"Niobe  weeping  for  her  children  ! 

"Not  far  from  one  third  of  all  insanity,  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  locomotor  ataxia,  much  of  the  softening  of  the 
brain,  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are  the  work  of 
the  same  enemies  of  mankind. 

"Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  many  years  ago  appealed  to 
the  conscience  of  England  for  the  child  in  the  factory. 

"'Do  you  hear  the  children  calling,  O  my  brothers?'  and 
the  great  heart  of  England  answered.  Does  Canada  hear 
the  cry  of  her  children?  And  if  she  hears,  what  is  her  an- 
swer?" 


GILBRIDE:    VNDESi  ENDED    TESTICLE. 


[  Niw    Y..HK 

U.    J"l'RKAL. 


I   subjoin  here  the  cltrivali..ii-.  from  the  Dictionaries  under 
mv  hand  : 

1H7-J     Dunfliaoo'i  Medical  Dictionary  (which  1  consulted 
as  a  (tadenl  ..i  medicine).  The  etymology  a  uncertain.   Some 
:!er  it  t..  proceed  from  sits,  a  hog,  and  pktteo,  I  lo 

.  with,  and  philco,  I   line;  and  othcre  with  more 

probability  from  sipMas,  formed  by  contraction  from  sipa- 

.,  reproach        Kt  to  the  last  derivation   sifkalos  is  an 

adjective  not  I  noun  and  means  crippled,  maimed,  defective. 
purblind,   etc    {siphlos    seems    to    U-   the   poetic    form. 

l.iddell  a  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  nib.  rot).  The  quantity 
mi  the  tir-t  lyUable  which  is  short  excludes  the  word  as  the 
original  of  lyphOa*. 

1872  Worcester's  Unabridged  follows  and  quotes  Dun- 
glison 

1W1.  The  Slumlord  Dictionary,  "from  syphilus.  a  fanci- 
ful name  having  a  Greek  aspect  but  no  actual  Greek  hasis. 

If  either  of  the  usual  conjectures  is  correct,  it  should  be 
either  syinphilus  (  from  sue,  I  bog,  and  philos)." 

1911.  Borland's  American  Illustrated  Medical  Diction- 
ary.   "Latin,  origin  not  certain." 

1°14.    Webster's  New  International.     French  and   Neo- 

I.atin,  from  Syphilus.  the  name  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Latin 

poem  of   Fracastorio.     Syphilis  tive   morbus  (iallinis.  which 

published  in  1530,  perhaps  from  Greek  sits,  hog,  and 

philos.  dear,  loving. 

1914.  Funk  ft  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary.  French, 
from  Svphilus.  the  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Syphilis  seu  Mor- 
bus Galliots,  a  poem  by  Fracastorio,  from  Greek  sits  and 
philos. 

Century.  Neo-Latin,  syphilis,  a  word  introduced  into 
technical  use  by  Saubages  from  the  name  of  a  Latin  poem 
by  Hieronimo  Fracastorio  ( Hieronymus  Fracastorius),  an 
Italian  physician  and  poet  (1483-1553),  entitled  Svphilus  size 
ttorbi  Gallici  libri  tres  and  published  in  1530,  the  name  being 


derived  from  that  of  Syphilus,  a  character  in  the  poem.  The 
name  Syphilus  is  a  fanciful  one,  having  a  Greek  aspect  but 
no  actual  (ireek  basis.  If  either  of  the  usual  Conjectures  is 
correct,  it  should  be  syinphilus.  from  (Ireek  sun,  with,  and 
philos.  loving,  fond  (phuein,  love),  or  syophilus  I  »  name 
appropriate  for  a  swineherd),  from  sus.  hog.  and  philos. 
loving  ( philein.  love). 

1919,  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary.  Modern  Latin, 
syphils  ( syphilidis).  originally  the  title  (in  full  Syphilis 
sire  Morbus  Gallicus)  of  a  poem  published  1530,  by  Giro- 
lamo  Fracastoro  (Hieronymus  Fracastorius)  (1483-1553), 
a  physician,  astronomer  and  poet  of  Verona  but  used  as  the 
name  of  the  tlisease  in  the  poem  itself.  The  subject  of  the 
poem  is  the  story  of  a  shepherd,  Syphilus,  the  first  who  suf- 
fered from  the  disease,  the  name  syphilis  being  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  Acneis.  Tbebais,  etc.  The  term  was  employed 
systematically  by  Fracastoro  in  bis  treatise  /v  Contagionc, 
II.  11   (1546). 

And  it  is  added  :  The  source  of  the  name  Syphilus  is  dis- 
puted ;  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  corrupt  mediaeval 
form  of  SipyluS,  tile  name  of  a  son  of  Niobe  (  socalled  after 
a  mountain)  in  Ovid.  Metam.,  VI,  146  ff.  (See  F.  Boll  in 
Xcnc  Jahr.  f.  d.  klass,  .  Illhcrthuin.  1910.  XXV,  72  ft.  168.) 

1848.  Hooper's  Lexicon  Medicunu  According  to  some. 
this  word  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  shepherd  who  fed 
the  flocks  of  King  Alcithous,  and  who  insulted  the  sun.  in 
vengeance  of  which  the  venereal  disease  was  sent  upon 
earth.  Others  derive  it  from  siphlos,  disgusting.  Dr.  Mason 
Good  says  that  the  term  was  probably  invented  by  Fracas- 
toro from  the  (ireek  sun  and  philco.  importing  "mutual  love," 
for  such  is  the  title  by  which  he  has  designated  his  cele- 
brated and  very  elegant  poem  on  this  very  inelegant  sul 
(This  last  phrase  is  indicative  of  the  attitude  even  of  medi- 
cal men  a  very  few  years  ago  toward  syphilis  !  No  one 
would  say  of  the  black  death  or  the  sweating  sickness  that  it 
was  a  "very  inelegant  subject.") 


Undescended  Testicle  in  Inguinal  Canal* 

By  JOHN  .1.  GILBRIDE,  A.M..  M.D., 
Philadelphia. 


A  male  patient,  aged  twenty-one,  entered  the 
hospital  on  account  of  what  was  diagnosed  as  a 
left  inguinal  hernia.  For  years  lie  had  complained 
of  a  slight  pain  in  the  left  groin,  which  increased 
on  exertion.  On  the  night  of  February  28,  1921, 
after  a  hard  day's  work,  the  pain  was  so  severe 
that  he  again  consulted  his  physician,  who  referred 
hiili  to  the  hospital  for  operation.  He  had  been 
wearing  a  truss  at  intervals  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  ma>s  never  came  down  into  the  scrotum,  neither 
did  it  appear  to  increase  in  size,  nor  had  it  ever 
been  strangulated.  At  the  time  of  the  examination 
a  mass  about  twice  the  size  of  an  almond  was 
found  in  the  left  inguinal  canal.  It  could  be  pushed 
back  and  forth  about  one  inch  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
It  could  not  be  forced  backward  into  the  abdomen 
or  brought  down  into  the  scrotum.  The  inguinal 
rings  were  tight.  There  was  no  impulse  on  cough- 
ing. The  scrotum  was  small,  consisting  of  the  right 
side  only,  which  contained  the  right  testicle.  The 
patient  denied  lues.  Tin-  family  history  was  nega- 
tive. On  asking  him  whether  he  knew  that  he  did 
not  have  a  testicle  on  the  left  side,  he  said  yes,  that 
he  had  known  it  from  tin-  time  he  was  about  six 
rs  old.  The  patient  was  operated  upon  March 
2.  1921.  I  asked  the  intern  what  was  his  diagnosis, 
but    he    would    imt    commit   himself   to   a   diagnosis 

•Prtstntcd  at   the  clinic  of   Mercy   Hospital,   March   2,   1921. 


other  than  stating  that  "the  inguinal  rings  were 
tight."  There  was  no  testicle  in  the  left  side  of 
his  scrotum,  and  the  rings  were  tight.  No  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  hernia,  although  hernia 
existed  in  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of 
undescended  testicle. 

THE  SCROTUM. 

The  scrotum  develops  from  two  lateral  folds 
which  unite  in  the  median  line  and  form  a  raphe. 
If  this  union  is  imperfect  there  will  be  a  cleft  in 
the  median  line.  An  infantile  scrotum  or  a  failure 
of  one  half  of  the  scrotum  to  develop  is  due  to  lack 
of  development  of  the  testicles  in  the  former,  or  to 
an  undescended  testicle  in  the  latter.  If  one  testicle 
remains  in  the  abdomen  while  the  other  descends, 
the  condition  is  called  monorchism.  Cryptorchism 
is  the  condition  which  exists  when  neither  testicle 
descends.  Sometimes  the  presence  of  the  vaginal 
process  can  be  demonstrated,  in  which  the  testicle 
can  be  slipped  up  and  do.vn  for  a  short  distance. 
as  in  this  case,  or  the  vaginal  process  may  contain 
intestine  or  omentum  (congenital  hernia),  or  there 
may  be  a  communication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  contain  fluid  (hydrocele).  The  vaginal  process 
may  have  been  pushed  up  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  transversalis  fascia,  preperitoneal  hernia, 
or  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique  muscles 
(preperitoneal  hernia).  . 
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A  bottle  of  Bell-ans  in 
your  patients'  medicine 
chest  is  one  of  your  best 
allies.  Six  Bell-ans  dissolved 
in  a  glass  of  hot  water  will 
immediately  relieve  the  dis- 
tress from  unexpected  di- 
gestive disorders  and  cause 
no  interference  with  your 
own  systematic  treatment. 
An  emergency  remedy 
which  saves  time  and  suf- 
fering. 

Bell-ans  is  now  universally  used. 
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mother.    By  accident  more  than  searching  diligently. 
I  stumbled  on  the  line:  (6) 

lamque  aderat  Phoebo  ante  alios  dilectus  lapy.v 
Iasides 

It  was  Iapyx,  the  son  of  Iasis,  who  used  the 
extracting  forceps  on  /Eneas,  leaning  in  a  very  poor 
posture  on  his  spear,  discouraged,  while  Turnus 
rages  across  the  field  of  battle  in  the  distance  seek- 
ing his  foe  until  by  divine  help  /Eneas  is  healed  from 
his  chance  arrow  wound  and  the  gods  produce  his 
enemy  for  his  elaborately  prepared  coup  de  grace. 
It  is  marvelous  how  the  art  of  the  poet  has  triumphed 
in  the  .Elneid  with  /Eneas  in  it.  Here,  however,  it 
is  for  us  to  take  note  that  the  forceps  are  in  use 
in  the  time  of  the  very  mediocre  Pompeian  artist 
and  we  got  no  mention  of  them  in  our  citations  from 
Homer.  We  may  question  the  archeological  knowl- 
edge of  Virgil  too,  for  the  artist  has  his  support  in 
supplying  the  son  of  Iasis  with  a  forceps  "prensatque 
tenaci  forcipe  fcrrum"  (1.  404).  The  fates  would 
still  have  been  against  /Eneas,  for  even  Apollo  lent 
no  helping  hand,  had  mater  Venus  not  floated  swiftly 
through  the  air  from  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  not  in  the 
Troas,  where  she  had  once  dallied  with  /Eneas' 
father,  and  brought  some  dittany  leaves  and  stem, 
with  which  the  goats  treated  their  wounds  and  with 
this  help  from  Heaven  Japyx  got  the  arrow  out  and 
the  hero  healed  in  marvelous  time. 

Daremberg  (lb)  takes  note  of  some  of  these 
thing?  and  attempts  a  collection  of  all  Homer  knew 
of  anatomy,  but  it  is  a  meagre  showing  for  the 
great  industry  and  philological  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  learned  Frenchman.    With  these  sterling  qual- 


ities it  is  singular  he  seems  endowed  also  with  a 
remarkably  vivid  imagination  and  one,  less  gifted, 
soon  perceives  that  fewer  anatomical  notes  accumu- 
late as  the  result  of  an  independent  search.  Most  of 
our  names  for  the  regional  anatomy  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  are  derived  from  those  of  Homer,  other- 
wise the  anatomy  of  Homer  is  minimal.  From  him 
we  have  our  words  pharynx,  phlebotomy,  tarsus, 
stomach  (only  it  was  not  exactly  the  stomach) 
stoma,  sternum,  cardiac,  ischium,  neural,  derma, 
gastric  and  a  large  number  of  other  terms,  but  it 
was  left  until  comparatively  recent  times  to  associate 
any  exact  meaning  with  them.  They  are  a  part  of 
our  language,  of  all  modern  languages,  like  the 
vast  body  of  our  scientific  terms,  absurdly  uncouth 
some  of  them,  but  all  coming  from  the  Greek,  which 
some  insensate  men  are  attempting  to  obliterate. 
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John  Owen's  Epigrams  on  Medicine  and  Medical  Men 

By  WILLIAM  RRNWICK  RIDDELL,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


There  never  has  been  a  time  when  medicine  and  the 
medical  profession  were  exempt  from  quips  and  slurs, 
humorous  or  serious,  and  ranging  from  merry  banter 
to  savage  satire.  John  Owen  (1560  ?-1622),  a 
Welshman,  wrote  many  epigrams,  among  them  a 
number  on  the  medical  man  and  his  art ;  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  copy  a  few  of  his  epigram*- 
of  that  kind.  Owen  was  educated  at  Oxford  where 
in  1 590  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  C.  L.  ( 1 ) :  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  teaching :  he  called  himself  Joannes 
Audenus  (2). 

The  epigrams  are  Latin  elegiacs,  and  are  of  differ- 
ent lengths — most  of  them  consist  of  the  one  couplet 
of  one  dactylic  hexameter  and  one  pentameter ; 
others,  having  more  than  one  of  such  couplets — I 
find  one  with  eight,  others  six  or  five.  The  Latin  i> 
perfect  (Sapuerunt  in  Lib.  II,  10,  is  probably  a  mis- 
print), the  metre,  good  (unless  an  occasional  hiatus 
be  considered  a  blemish)  and  the  rhythm  exception- 
ally excellent.  Eleven  books  containing  1,635  epi- 
grams were  published  in  Owen's  lifetime:  there  are 
in  my  edition  a  twelfth  book  and  some  disconnected 
verses,  published  posthumously,  1.777  pieces  in  all. 

He  was  an  inveterate  punster,  made  an  occasional 


anagram  (3),  had  some  wit  and  much  sense  of 
drollery.  These  epigrams  have  been  translated  into 
English,  French,  German  and  Spanish ;  and  the  Latin 
text  has  been  frequently  republished.  My  own  copy 
has  the  date  1819  stamped  on  the  back;  but  it  bears 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  printed  long  before. 
No  profession  or  class  escapes  Owen's  pen:  but  in 
this  paper,  only  epigrams  concerning  medicine  or  the 
medical  profession  will  be  noticed. 

The  translations  are  wholly  my  own — they  aim  to 
give  the  sense  of  the  original  and  are  as  literal  as  that 
object  and  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  permit: 
they  have  no  other  merit. 

The  first  epigram  I  copy  contains  the  prehistoric 
but  ever  new  jibe  that  "the  cure  is  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease." Perhaps  Hood's  Jack  Hall  expresses  the 
thought  most  tersely : 

In  fact,  he  did  not  find  M.D.s  worth  one  D — n. 

But  let  us  listen  to  Audenus,  Lib.  I.  20 — 

TO   A  CERTAIN    NOBLE  YOUTH 
Everyone    wishes    long    life    to   you,    no    one   death; 
Disease  not  medicine  is  desired  for  you. 

(The  Latin  saying  was:  Plus  a  medico  quam  a 
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morbo  pcrkuli,  More  of  danger  from  the  doctor  than 
from  tM  disease.) 
Here  fits  in  a  posthumous  epigram,  Supp.  56: 

TO  CYNTHIUS 
Six    mortal    diseases    tortured    me,    Cynthius; 
Worse  th»n  these  six  i»  the  seventh,  the  Doctor. 

The  next  two  arc  characteristic  of  the  times  when 
purging  was  ;m  almost  universal  practice — not  a  bad 
one,  by  the  way.  whin  people  overate  as  well  as  over- 
drank so  tremendously.    (Lib.  IV,  199.) 

GOLD  FROM  ORDURE 
Virgil  drew  gold   from  the   ordure   of    Enniui: 
Virgil,  did,    what  the  doctor  does  too. 

Chaucer's 

"doctour    of    physikr  

In  all  this  worled  ne  wai  ther  non  him   like 
To  »peke  of  physike  and  of  surgerie 

knew   the  cause  of   every  maladie 
Where  it  of  cold  or  hote  or  moist  or  drie. 
And    wher    engendred   and   of   what    humour 
fie    was    a    veray    parfite    practisour;"    but,    of    course, 
"For  gold  in   physike  is  a  cordial 
Therefore  be  loved  gold  in  special." 

(  rwen's  other  epigram  is  not  so  classical.  ( Lib. 
\  I   23  ) 

GOLD  FROM  ORDURE  (4) 
The  contractors  for  the  public  jakes  gathers  gold  from  Ordure,   (5) 
And  two  others,  the  fanner  and  the  doctor. 

The  folly  of  the  quest  for  the  "Philosopher's 
Stone"  is  hit  at  in  the  next.  The  seekers  were  almost 
invariably  physicians.     (Lib.  II,  9). 

AGAINST  THE  CHEMIST 
The  Chemist  boils  inert  matter  when  he  is  boiling  gold. 
And  he  wastes  all  bis  substance  for  the  Stone. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  even  intelligent 
people  will  cast  up  to  members  of  the  medical  and 
other  professions  that  they  make  money — why  in 
earth  should  they  not?    (Lib.  1, 21.)     (Lib.  I,  53.) 

TO  A  CERTAIN'  POOR  PHYSICIAN 
Y-  u   who  but  the  other  day  came  to  our  city  a  Mem!ic:int,   (6) 
With  a  slight  change  of  name  have  become  a  Medico. 
You  give  the  sick  man  drugs,  the  sick  man  gives  you  gold; 
You  cure  bis  disease,  be  yours: 

THE  DOCTOR 
The  doctor  takes  gold  offered,  he  is  not  accustomed   to  give   it; 
The  doctor  gives  drugs,  he  is  not  accustomed  to  take  them. 
It  is  proper  for  the  doctors  Ordonner,  for  the  sick  Or  donner, 
So  each  thing  demands  the  help  of  the  other. 

The  English  proverb  has  it,  "The  physician  owes 
all  to  the  patient  but  the  patient  owes  nothing  to  him 
but  a  little  money."  In  this,  however,  "owes"  has  the 
subjective  meaning  of  duty,  i.  e.,  "owes  all"  means 
"has  the  duty  in  all  respects."  In  that  sense  only 
is  the  proverb  true.     (Lib.  I,  113.) 

THE    SURGEON 
Whether  should  one  pray  for  war  or  for  peace?     Either  serves  me: 
Both   Mars  and   Venus  are   patrons   of  mine. 

Venus  according  to  old  John  Gower 

"is  the  sourc  and  welle 
Of  wele  and  woe"   .    .    .    (Confessio  Amantis) 

How  she  is  a  patron  of  the  surgeon  appears  from 
the  text  (Lib.  1.  114)  : 

THE  LUES  VENEREA 
Italy   is  my   native  land    (7),  my    parents   French; 
The  Frenchman  is   in  doubt,   let   the  Italian   speak. 

Perhaps  the  following  contains  a  bitterer  satire. 
Who  Cinna  was.  does  not  appear  (Lib.  V,  86.) 

TO  CINNA,  A  PHYSICIAN 
You  know  how  to  kill  diseases:  and  how?  you  kill  the  sick,  too. 
What   you   do.   Cinna,   like  Judas   you   do   quickly;    (8) 
llim.  who  is  your  patient,  oh  thrice  and  fourtimes  blessed  man. 
^  "U  do  not  allow  to  suffer  from  long  illness. 

Bacon's  "Cure  the  disease  and  kill  the  patient." 
Old  Samuel  Garth  was  not  more  sarcastic  when 
in  the  dispensary  he  assailed  the  practitioner : 

The  patient's  ears  remorseless   he  assails 
Murders    with    jargon    where    his    med'eine    fails. 


adding. 

While  others   meanly   asked   whole  months   to   stay, 
I  oft  dispatched  the  patient  in  a  day. 

The  following  is  a  different  torm  of  the  better 
known  description  of  the  change  of  role  of  the  doc- 
tor (9)  (Lib.  V.  95). 

THREE  FACED  .KSi  TI.Al'IUS 
The  face  of  the  attending  doctor  seems  to  be  threefold 
To  the  sick  one — that  of  a  man,  a  demon  and  a  god. 
When  the  doctor  first  comes  in  and  salutes  him, 
The  sick  one  says,   See  here  comes  God  or  my  guardian   Angel! 
When  medicine  has  put  disease  to  flight  he  cries,  There's  a  Man. 
When  the  doctor  asks  for  his  pay,  Cast  thee  hence,  Satan.   (1U.> 

Hence  the  sage  advice  to  the  medical  man  "accipe 
ditm  dolet,"  "Get  your  fee  when  he  is  sick.'' 

If  the  doctor  cannot  give  anything  else  a  prescrip- 
tion is  in  order — nowadays  more  than  ever — and  the 
cabalistic  1}  Owen  thinks  is  "Recipe,"  as  no  doubt 
it  is,  whether  or  not  it  is  also  an  invocation  to  Jupiter. 
(Lib.  I,  161.) 

TO  PONTICUS 
Having  promised  several  things,  Ponticus,  you  give  me  nothing; 
Just  as  a  doctor  although  he  gives  nothing,  says  Recipe. 

And  George  Colman  in  his  Lodgings  for  Single 
Gentlemen  tells  us: 

But  when   ill   indeed 
E'en    dismissing    the    doctor    don't    always    succeed. 

No  sager  advice  was  ever  given  than  that  cele- 
brated Gtiothi  Sainton,  Noser  teipsum;  the  invisible 
part  of  man  is  just  now  beginning  to  receive  study  by 
the  medical  profession.     (Lib.  V,  79.) 

KNOW  THYSELF 
Let  Ethics  be  added  to  Physic  if  tbou  desirest  to  know  thyself; 
This  teaches  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  that  of  the  soul. 

Dietetics  is  not  new :  the  famous  School  of  Salerno 
in  its  Maxims  said: 

If   Physicians  fail    you,    let   these  three   be   your    physicians, 
A  merry  mind,   quiet,   moderate  diet. 

Just  our  proverbial  "Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet  antl  Dr. 
Merryman."     (Lib.  II,  168.) 

CONCERNING  DIET,  TO    1.    H. 
If  you  wish  to  grow  old  slowly,  you  should  use 
Either   moderation   medically    or   the    medico  moderately: 
Medicine   taken   injures   h.alth   just   as   food   does. 
And   food  taken  is  as  healthful  as  medicine. 

The  same  thought  is  somewhat  differentl\  ex- 
pressed in  the  next  epigram  to   he  quoted.      (  Lib. 

HI,  57.) 

INTERFERENCE 
We  who  desire  to  lengthen  the  span  of  this  fragile  life, 
Why  do  we  shorten  the  way   of  life  by  luxury  ? 
We  do  not  and  we  do  wish  the  period  of  life  to  be  lengthened; 
We  do  not  wish  that  to  be  done  by  ourselves:  we  do,  by  doctors. 

Dryden  puts  it  thus : 

The    first    physicians    Ly    debauch     were    made. 
Excess  began  and  sloth  sustained  the  trade. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  _ 

And    plain    living    gives    health    and    long    life. 

Lib.  XI.  34. 

NATURE  CONTENT  WITH   (or  full  of;    WHOLESOME    FOODS 

(11) 
Do  you  wish  to  be  fit?    That  is  easy,  for  in  stores  of  bread  and  water 
Whoever  wishes  may  be  very  rich. 

Some  medical  man  called  "Celsus"  (12)  by  Owen, 
seems  to  have  been  a  better  trencherman  than  wit. 
Suppl.  Ep.  68. 

TO    CELSUS 
The  platters  set  forth  tasty   foad,  grateful  to  you, 
And  your  table  bears  no  insipid  food. 
But  in  you,  there  is  nothing  tasty,  no  (Attic)  salt.   (13) 
Your  platter,   I  think,   is  more  tasty   with   viands  than  you. 

"Celsus"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  too  sympa- 
thetic.   Suppl.  Ep.  69. 

TO    CELSUS    CONCERNING    HIS    (14)     GOUT 
That    gouty    pain    keeps    me    from    the    temple,    Celsus, 
Do  you,  smiling,  venture  to  call  it  laziness  f 
But  be  it  laziness,  that  is  pardonabloj 
I  wish  that  your  laziness  would  pain  you  as  much. 


Supp.  Ep.  70. 
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TO   THE    SAME 
That  held  by  the  feet,  I  am  obliged  to  take  to  my  bed 
Is   no  evil,   Celsus:    but  mere   laziness   is. 
But  is  not  the  sloth  preventing  you  from  going  to  the  temple 
The  avarice  from  giving,  gout  both  of  foot  and  hand? 

Dr.  Paulinus  was  worse  than  Celsus  or  Cinna. 
(Lib.  I,  44.) 

TO    DR.   PAULINUS 

Why  is  your  sick  man,   Paulinus,  called  your  patient. 
Although    he  may   be  impatient   of   the   disease  and  of    you? 
Because  he  suffers  from  you,  he  is  called  your  patient, 
For  the  doctor   tortures  him  more  than   the   disease. 

But  Cinna  is  bad  enough.     ( Supp.  Ep.  77.) 

CONCERNING  CINNA 

Compact    breaking    Cinna    is    always    wanting    me    to    play    with    him. 
I  don't  do  it,   for  play  also  has  rules. 
There   arj   worse   things  than  gout   in   life. 

Lib.  I,  108. 

ABOUT    COTTA 
When    Cotta,    the    other    day    went    into    the    warm    lupanar, 
He  is  said  to  have  gone  home,  re  infecta   (15). 

Lib.  I,  127. 

TO   COSTUS 

You   sin   with   impunity    but   not    your    men  tula;    the   other    day, 
Cauterized,    it    suffered    decapitation     (16). 

Lib.  I,  136. 

TO  PINOTUS  SUFFERING  WITH  COLIC 
If  you  had  not  breathed  out  your  soul,  (17)  Pinotus,  you  would  have 

died; 
What  is  death  to  others,  that  was  life  for  you. 

Lib.  IV,  227. 

TO  D.  C.  G. 
Gout  and  the  disease  the  opposite  of  gout,  both  trouble  you; 
Your   wife  makes  you  run,   the  gout   makes  you   stop. 

Health  does  not  come  from  drinking  healths — not 
to  the  drinker— for,  as  Jerome  says,  "We  drink  one 
another's  health  and  spoil  our  own" — nor  to  the 
toasted.    (Lib.  VII,  14.) 

WHOLESOME  ANAGRAM 
I    wish    to   you    much,    I    drink    to   you    no   health: 
More  effective   is  dry   health  than   health   drunk. 

"In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety," 
says  the  Wise  Man:  but  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth"  and  "doctors  differ."  "Dum  medici  consultant 
moritur  ceger."  "While  the  doctors  are  consulting, 
the  patient  dies."  The  Emperor  Hadrian  on  his  death- 
bed kept  saying  that  the  multitude  of  physicians  had 
killed  him :  the  old  Greek  epitaph  has  it :  "the  visits 
of  many  physicians  have  killed  me,"  etc.,  etc. 

But  Owens  puts  it  rather  neatly  (Lib.  XI,  69) : 

THE    SICK   ARE    NOT  CURED    BY    NUMBERS 
Believe  me,  a  sick  man  will  never  be  cured  of  a  disease 
If  one   fever   is  trusted   to  many  physicians. 

Owen  is  fond  of  comparing  the  legal  and  the  medi- 
cal  professions,  and  of  taking  a  fling  at  both.  Some- 
times, theologv  is  brought  in  and  fares  worst  of  the 
three.    (Lib.  V.  11.  i 

THOU   SHALT  NOT   KILL:    THOU    SHALT    NOT   STEAL. 
Thou   sbalt  not   steal:    this    law    is    written    for    the    lawyer; 
This   one.   Thou    shalt    not   kill,    belongs   to    the   doctor. 

Arthur  Clough's  version  of  "Non  occides"  in  his 
"The  Latest  Decalogue"  may  be  cited : 

Thou    shalt    not    kill:    but    need'st    not    strive 
Officiously  to  keep   alive. 

Lib.  VIII,  3. 

THE    LAWYER   AND   THE   DOCTOR 
Unless   the    former   be  crafty,    unless   the   latter  be   venturesome, 
Both   may  feed   thciris-hcs   on   begged    food. 

Lib.  VI,  47. 

THE   DOCTOR   AND   THE    LAWYER 
Galen  gives  wealth,  Justinian  gives  honors, 
So  long  as  the  latter   is   not   a  patient,   the   former  a   client. 

Lib.  I,  15. 

TO  DOCTORS  AND   LAWYERS 
You,   Galen,    are   efficient   in    respect   of   our   ulcers, 
You,    Justinian,    are    wise  in    respect   of    our    folly. 

Lib.  I,  71. 

KINSHIP  OF  DOCTORS  AND  LAWYERS 
Lawjers   and   doctors   stand    on    the    same    footing: 
What    hurts   others    is    legitimate    gain    for    them: 


These  to  the  ills  of  the  sick,  those  to  litigation  over  fields 
Give   careful    assistance   while    they    make  themselves  masters    of    the 
money   (19). 

Tacitus  says,  "The  physician  is  superfluous  among 
the  healthy" ;  but  Owen  shows  how  to  be  "sunns"  in 
every  sense.    (Lib.  Ill,  123.) 

MEDICINE  AND  LAW 
If  mortals  were  willing  to   live  according  to  nature, 
There   would   be   no   need   of  the   assistance   of   Medicine. 
If  men  were  wise  and  they  would  avoid  quarrels  and  greedy  lawsuits 
And  the  fustian  eloquence  of  th-?  querulous  Court, 
Then  the  ill-arranged  Bartolus    (20)    would   go   behind   the  bookcase, 
And  the  mouse  would  gnaw  Hippocrates  no  longer  read. 

Brougham  defines  the  lawyer  "as  a  gentleman  who 
rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  and  keeps  it 
to  himself" :  Owen  has  quite  as  poor  an  opinion  of 
both  lawyer  and  doctor.     (Lib.  VIII,  36.) 

FROM   BAD  TO  WORSE 
(Out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.) 
He  falls  into  Scylla  seeking  to  avoid  Charybdis,    (21) 
Who  fleeing  the  disease,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 
The  foolish  while  they  shun  certain  evils  fall  into  the  contrary   ones. 
Who  flee  a  lawsuit  and  consult  a  lawyer. 

In  the  following  there  is  an  amusing  play  on  the 
two  words  spelled  and  pronounced  the  same :  "Jus," 
law,  private  right,  and  "Jus,"  broth,  infusion,  our 
"juice."     (Lib.  V,  50.) 

AMBIGUOUS    "JUS" 
The  lawyer   and   the   doctor   are  both  skilled   in    "Jus," 
The  latter  saves  the  sick,   the  former   estates   by    "Jus." 
The   lawyer   has   learned   to   give   to    each   client   his   own    particular 

"Jus."  (22) 
The   doctor  to   the  sick  man  his  own   particular   "Jus. 
How  does   the   "Jus"   of  the  lawyers   differ    from   the   "Jus"   of  the 

doctors, 
Do  you  ask?     That  is  dry,   this  is  wet. 

Now  we  are  introduced  to  the  theologian  who 
along  with  doctor  and  lawyer  rule  the  world,  as  did 
Jupiter,  Neptune  and  Pluto,  the  three  sons  of  Saturn. 
(Lib.  I,  131.) 

THE  THREE  SONS   OF  SATURN 
Untrustworthy    theologians    (23),    lawyers    deliberate    and    crooked, 
Filthy    doctors — by    these   is    the    world   governed. 

The  two  Roman  Triumvirates  of  Julius  Qesar, 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  An- 
tony and  Lepidus,  are  recalled  by  these  three  all- 
powerful  classes.     (Lib.  X,  80.) 

THE  TRIUMVIRS 
The    physician    lives    intemperately,    the    lawyer    as    an    outlaw: 
Who  are  the  theologians?    Nothing  but  divine  Words. 

The  theologian  is  not  in  good  odor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  importance  of  his  sacred  office.  (Lib.  IV, 
194.) 

TRIUMVIRS 
Clients  think  well  to  go  to  the  lawyer: 
Why,    unless    they    think    wealth    the    greatest    good? 
The  sick  man   sends   for   the  doctor   when   confined   to   bed: 
Health  of  the  body  is  the  second  care  of  men. 
The  theologian  who  should  be  the  first  to  be  sent  for  for  the  sick, 
Comes  last — but  he  comes,  even   if  nobody   sends  for  him. 

Good  advice  is  always  in  order.     (  Lib.  IV,  226.) 

THE   THREE    CONFIDANTS 
The  whole  story  should  be  told  of  a  lawsuit  to  a  skilled  lawyer, 
To  the  doctor,  the  disease;    to  the  priest,  the   sins. 
You  who  wish   to   save  your   money,   soul  and  body, 
Conceal  nothing  in  life  from,  these  three. 

This  advice  is  proverbial  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian — probably  in  other  languages.  The 
Italian  runs: 

Al    confessore,    medico    e    avoccato 
Non   tenere  il  ver  celato. 

Lib.  X,  67. 

THE  THREE  RULERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
Let  the  clergyman  be  wise  that  he  may  be  all  things  to  all  men: 
Let  the  lawyer  be  prudent  and  the  physician  skilful. 
In   Adam's   fall 
We  sinned  all. 

the  New  England  Primer  says:  John  Owen  puts  it 
thus  (Lib.  111,45): 

ADAM'S  FALL 
Adam's   fall   subjected    the   soul    to    the    theologians, 
And  the  body  to  the  doctors  and  estates  to  the  lawyers. 
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Perhaps  the  following  goes  beyond  the  legitimate 
boutxU  even  of  satire  (Lib.  IX,  26) : 

*  IIR1ST.  THEOLOGIAN.  PHYSICIAN   AND  LAWYER 
Hiving   •atrdtad    the    function    M    earth    of   theologian    and   physician 
In  Heaven  He  will  perform  the  duty  of  Judge. 

<  Ad  I  ialen  is  treated  with  respect    (Lib.  VI,  49.) 

w.u.K.wi  GALKN,  AHGEL 

Whether   are    you  a   good   or   a   bad   angel,    Galen? 
Guardian  of  human  health,  therefore  a  good  Angel. 

When  physicians  arc  mentioned  by  name,  they  are 
spoken  ol  in  high  terms.    (Lib.  VII,  65.) 

TO  THEODORE  DEODATUS    (24),  PHYSICIAN 
You  are  the  Gift  of  God  in  your  Greek  and  your   Latin  name: 
Skilled  in  the  art  of  Apollo,  you  will  be  thrice  the  Gift  of  God. 

With  all  his  satire,  it  is  obvious  that  Owen  had 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  Medicine  of  his  day  than 
Bacon  who  in  his  celebrated  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing (1623)  said:  "Medicine  is  a  science  which  hath 
been  .  .  .  more  professed  than  laboured,  and  yet 
more  laboured  than  advanced:  the  labour  having 
been,  in  my  judgment,  rather  in  circle  than  in  pro- 
gression." Owen  highly  praises  another  medical 
man.    (Lib.  IV,  250.) 

TO   WILLIAM    BUTLER.    CAMBRIDGE   PHYSICL\N    (25) 
Let  others  seek  their  gains  to  the  neglect  of  health 
You  despise  the  delights  of  gain;  your  care  is  Health. 
With  you  as  physician,  no  one  despairs  of  health  lost — 
Just  as  though  medicine  were  your  own  discovery. 
I  speak  truth  of  you,  I  do  not  flatter  you  as  the  patient  is  wont  to  do, 
Praise  does  not  come  to  you,  William,  from  the  insane. 

Lih  III,  197. 

TO    JOHN    GIFFORD,    MOST    SKILFUL    DOCTOR    OF 

MEDICINE    (26) 
That   you    should   be   skilled    in   the  art   of  Apollo,    Gifford, 
Is  not  to  be  wondered  at:  you  know  your  own  body. 
This,  indeed,   Galen   does  not  direct  but  the  learned  Apollo 
Demands    itl     Gnothi    seauton    was    Apollo's    precept    (27). 

And  so  we  leave  old  Joannes  Andenus,  latinist, 
civil  lawyer,  teacher  and  epigrammatist. 

Notes. 

1.  This  required  a  course  in  the  Civil  Law,  i.  e.,  the  Law 
of   Rome. 

2.  When  every  scholar  wrote  in  Latin,  a  Latin  or  Greek 
form  was  given  to  rude  names  without  classical  form,  e.  g., 
Gerhard  Gerhards  became  Desiderius  Erasmus ;  Schwartz- 
erd.  Melanchthon,  etc.  It  is  probable  that  the  absence  of 
the  letter  w  from  Latin  induced  Owen  to  use  the  consonant 
d,  but  he  writes  Wallia  for  Wales,  etc.,  without  regard 
for  classical  orthography. 

3.  In  his  time  and  for  long  after,  a  favorite  literary 
amusement.  Owen  had  not  William  Combe's  aversion  to 
the  pun. 

But  still  a  pun,  I  do  detest 

'Tis  such  a  paltry  humbug  jest 

They  who've  least  wit  can  make  them  best. 

Possibly  the  best  pun  in  the  English  language  is  that  of 
Burke  on  the  name  of  his  friend  and  fellow  student  in 
Kildore,  Dr.  Richard  Brocklesby.  Greeting  him  as  Dr. 
"Rock"  and  asked  why,  he  said :  "I  can  prove  it  by  Algebra : 
Your  name  is  Brock— b  (Brock  less  b)  which  equals 
Rock,"  i.  e.,  Brock— B=Rock. 

4.  Aurum  in  stercore  quaercre — to  seek  for  gold  in 
ordure  was  a  familiar  postclassical  apothegm.  See,  e.  g., 
Cassiodorous,  Inst.  Divin.  Liter.  I.,  510.  Ennius,  born  239 
B.  C,  the  first  great  Latin  poet — even  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
he  "was  considered  the  prince  of  Roman  song.  Vergil 
was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  some  of  his  thoughts  and  not 
a  few  of  his  expressions."  Ovid,  Tristia  ii,  424,  calls  him : 
"Ennius  ingenio  maximus,  arte  rudis."  His  works  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  extant  as  a  whole  as  late  as  the  13th 
Century ;  now,  but  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus  in  his  Life  of  Vergil  says, 
"Vergil  when  once  he  had  Ennius  in  his  hand,  being  asked 
what  he  was  doing,  said  that  he  was  gathering  gold  from  the 
ordure  of  Ennius." 

5.  Our  ordinary  Latin-English  dictionaries  are  very 
prim  about  this  word  "forica,"  e.  g.  Andrew's  Freund  trans- 
lates it  by  office,  warehouse,  taking  the  old  Scholiasts'  view 
in  the  Scholia  on  Juvenal.   Satires,   iii,   38:   but  there  can 


be  little  if  any  doubt  that  Facciolati  is  right  in  giving  the 
meaning — the  place  into  which  we  cast  faces ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  properly  used  of  a  public  closet,  as  laterina  of  a 
private  one.  The  "conductor"  was  the  contractor  who 
rented  them  from  the  city:  he  sold  the  ordure  for  manure 
"ad  Rusticos." 
Juvenal,  Sat.  iii,  37,  38. 

inde    reversi 

Conducunt  foricas   

Juvenal  lashing  the  low  politicians  says  that  they  used 
to  blow  the  horn  at  shows,  but  now  they  "farm  the  jakes" 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  upon  payment 
of  a  trifle.  Conductto  is  a  well  known  word  in  the  Roman 
law. 

6.  Mark  the  play  on  words — Mendicus,  Medicus. 

7.  Though  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  certain  that  sypilis 
had  its  rise  in  Europe  from  Italy,  it  was  generally  known 
as  Morbus  Gallicus,  French  Pox,  etc.,  etc.  Frascastorio. 
who  invented  the  word  Syphilis,  called  the  disease  Morbus 
Gallicus. 

8.  Jesus  said  to  Judas  "Quod  facis,  fac  citius,"  St.  John, 
XIII,  27  (Vulgate). 

Dr.  Sir  Samuel  Garth  perhaps  had  Owen's  Epigram  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  of  his  confrere  and  enemy.  Dr.  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  who  wrote  verse  of  a  kind  and  whom 
Garth  addressed  as  "the  merry  Poetaster  of  Sadlers'  Hall 
in  Cheapside." 

Unwieldy   pedant,   let   thy   awkward  muse 
With    censures    praise,    with     flatteries    abuse: 

The  feeble  satire  ne'er  can  do  him  wrong" 
Thy  poems  and  thy  patients  live  not  long. 

9.  There  are  several  epigrams  to  much  the  same  effect. 
I  have  before  me  an  Italian  epigram :  it  is  however  almost 
identical  with  and  probably  a  translation  of  the  best-known 
Latin  Sal  Atticum.  Pope  says:  "While  Roman  Spirit 
professor  of  Medicine  in  Marburg,  was  the  author  of  the 
wellknown  epigram : 

Tres  medicus  facies  habet:  unam  quando  rogatur. 

Angelicum:  mox  est,  cum  juvat  ipse,   Deus. 

Post,   uDt   curato   posclt   sua   praemia  morbo, 

Horridus   apparet,    terribilisque   Satban. 
The  physician   has  three   aspects:   the   one,   that  of   an 
Augel,    when    he  is    sent    for:    shortly   afterwards,    God 
When  his  medicine  is  working — afterwards  when  he  asks  pay, 
The  disease  being  cured,  he  appears  a  repulsive  and  fearful   Devi!. 

Cordus  is  probably  better  known  bv  his  paternity  of  these 
elegiacs  than  of  Valerius  Cordus  (1512-1544)  the  discoverer 
of  sulphuric  ether  and  the  author  of  the  first  Official  Dis- 
pensatory. 

10.  "Tunc  dicit  ei  Jesus:  Vade  Satana."  St.  Matt., 
IV.,  10.  Owen  drops  the  last  syllable  of  Satan's  name  that 
the  word  may  fit  into  the  pentameter. 

11.  A  pretty  ambiguity — contenta  may  be  from  con- 
tendo  and  mean  full,  tense;  or  it  may  be  from  continco 
and  mean  contented,  satisfied. 

12.  Of  course  from  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  the  celebrated 
Roman  physician  and  medical  author  of  the  Augustan  times. 

13.  Salitus  properly  means  sprinkled  with  salt,  but  like 
salsus  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  acute,  witty,  facetious; 
sal  was  wit  as  well  as  salt,  and  we  still  speak  of  Attic  salt, 
Latin  verses  of  Cordus.  Euricius  Cordus  (1486-1535), 
charms  and  Attic  Wit,"  and  the  old  Greeks  said,  "Halme 
ouk  enestin  auto."    There  is  no  salt  in  him. 

14.  i.  e.,  the  author's  not  Celsus'. 

15.  An  exquisite  pun,  because  so  atrocious ;  re  infecta 
means  the  matter  unfinished,  or  without  having  transacted 
the  business,  here  it  means,  with  the  thing  (id  est  mentula) 
infected.  The  ambiguity  of  infectus,  unfinished  or  infected, 
is  found  in  Latin — it  arises  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
prefix  "in."  not  or  into. 

Calidum  is  not  applied  to  the  brothel  as  indicative  of 
the  physical  and  pathological  condition  of  the  inmates,  not 
so  much  hot  as  "fired,"  the  language  is  borrowed  directly 
from  Juvenal's  famous  Sixth  Satire  in  the  description  of 
the  vices  of  Mtssalina. 

16.  Supplicium  capitis  is  capital  punishment — Caesar's 
capitis  poena,  Bello  Gallico,  VII,  71. 

17.  Anima  in  its  primary  sense  means  air;  it  is  only 
metaphorically  the  soul  or  spirit ;  the  pun  is  obvious. 

18.  J.  C.  is  Jurisconsultus,  properly  Consulting  Counsel 
—but  used  by  Owen  for  Lawyer  generally. 

19.  Note  the  puns — aegrorum,  agrorum;  op-:m.  «pum; 
patienter,  potiantur. 
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20.  A  well  known  commentator  on  the  civil  law  of 
Rome;  he  was  of  almost  equal  authority  with  the  text  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  itself.  He  lived  1314-1367,  and 
was  professor  of  Civil  Law  at  the  University  of  Perugia. 
Owen  having  taken  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  at  Oxford  must 
have  been  familiar  with  Bartolo's  works. 

Hippocrates  is,  of  course,  the  Father  of  Medicine,  read 
by  physicians  almost  till  our  own  day.  It  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Richard  Mead  first  recommended  himself 
to  Radcliffe  by  his  answer  to  Radcliffe's  surly  remark  when 
he  found  Mead  reading  Hippocrates  in  the  original — "I 
never  read  Hippocrates  in  my  life,"  said  the  blunt  Dr. 
Radcliffe.  "You,  sir,  have  no  occasion.  You  are  Hippo- 
crates  himself,"   was   Mead's   courtierlike  reply. 

21.  "Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim"  is  a 
line  from  some  unknown  medieval  writer  founded  on  the 
adventures  of  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey. 

22.  "The  maxims  of  law  are  these :  to  live  honorably, 
to  hurt  no  one,  to  give  every  one  his  own." — Justinian's 
Institutes,  I,  1,  3.  "Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual 
wish  to  give  every  one  his  due,"  do.,  do.,  I,  1,  1,  Cicero 
in  his  Oration  against  Verres  has  the  double  pun  Jus 
Verriuum,  hogbroth  or  the  justice  of  Verres. 

23.  The  form  Theiologus  with  the  lengthened  first  sylla- 
ble is  used  instead  of   Theologtis,  as  the  latter   with  three 


successive  short  syllables  would  not  fit  into  a  dactylic  hexa- 
meter ;  when  the  exigencies  of  the  verse  do  not  require  it, 
the  form  Theologus  is  used  by  Owen. 

24.  I  do  not  know  this  Deodatus.  There  was  a  Claudius 
Deodatus,  a  bishop  and  physician  in  ordinary  at  Basel  about 
1629;  he  was  a  follower  of  Paracelsus.  Deodatus  in  Latin 
and  Theodoros  in  Greek  both  mean  Godgiven. 

25.  William  Butler  (1535-1618),  born  at  Ipswich  (not 
in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  as  Bass  has  it,  History  of  Medi- 
cine, Am.  Edit.,  p.  395,  n.  1),  educated  aj  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  graduating  M.  A.  He  did  not  take  his  M.  D. 
but  practised  with  extraordinary  success;  he  attended  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  last  illness,  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  his  father,  King  James  I.  See  D.  N.  B.,  VIII,. 
p.  90. 

Dr.  John  Gifford  seems  quite  unknown  to  fame. 
Apollo,  who  in  the  words  of  Byron  (Childe  Harold)1 


26. 

27. 
was 


The  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 

The  God  of  life  and  poesy  and  light, 
was  also  the   God   of  the  healing  art   and   was   called  tb<" 
father    of    Aesculapius — no   doubt,   a    poetic    and   mythical 
statement   of    the   wholesome   effect    of    the    sunlight    (for 
beyond  question,  Apollo  was  primarily  the  Sun). 


Medical  Germany 

By  M.  R.  ROBINSON,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S., 
New  York. 


For  the  past  fifty  years  Germany  has  occupied  the 
centre  of  medical  activities,  and  has  attracted  students 
from  all  over  the  world.  What  has  made  Germany 
the  beacon  light  on  the  road  of  medical  advance  for 
more  than  half  a  century?  What  powers  and  forces 
are  still  maintaining  for  it  this  unique  position  ?  Why 
did  the  Americans  of  the  past  as  well  as  those  of  the 
present  go  to  Germany  for  postgraduate  study,  in 
the  face  of  our  wealth  of  material  and  our  magnifi- 
cently equipped  hospitals? 

For  the  Americans,  this  question  has  been  suc- 
cintly  answered  by  George  P.  Muller  (1),  when  he 
said  :  "Postgraduate  study  in  America  does  not  exist ; 
it  must  be  created." 

It  is  indeed  a  healthy  sign  to  see  our  leaders  admit 
that  something  is  wrong  with  our  medical  education. 
Our  country  is  undoubtedly  endowed  with  all  the 
potentialities  of  becoming  a  medical  centre  worthy  of 
the  world's  recognition;  if  only  our  leaders  could  be 
aroused  to  a  keener  sense  of  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities. Americans  have  contributed  epoch  making 
achievements  to  surgery,  to  gynecology,  and  within 
the  past  decade,  to  biology,  biological  chemistry  and 
embryology.  But  all  these  achievements  were  the 
products  of  isolated  and  individual  effort.  Such 
work  has  the  tendency  to  flash  our  scientific  horizon, 
from  time  to  time,  but  lacks  the  constant  glow  of 
collective  and  systematized  endeavor.  To  foster 
creative  work,  to  stimulate  investigation,  and  to  en- 
hance research,  we  need  collective  effort,  so  that  the 
scientific  threads  picked  up  by  one  group  may,  with- 
out interruption  or  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  be  taken 
up  by  their  successors  and  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
medicine. 

After  a  sojourn  of  nine  months  in  several  of  Ger- 
many's leading  medical  clinics,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
record  my  impressions,  hoping  thereby  to  contribute 
towards  the  arousing  of  the  creative  spirit,  so  that  our 


institutions  may  in  the  future  offer  to  the  graduates, 
in  medicine  that  which  has  been  denied  them,  or 
rather,  which  was  impossible  to  give  them  during 
their  undergraduate  period. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  omit  from  this  report  as  much 
as  will  be  consistent  with  accuracy,  that  is,  the  purely 
academic  problems  of  medical  instruction,  and  devote 
my  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  undergraduate 
methods  of  teaching  as  they  are,  of  the  teachers, 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  our  art  and  science  is 
being  taught,  and  of  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  undergraduate  and  the  postgraduate  medi- 
cal development  and  growth. 

THE  CHARITE. 

The  first  thrill  that  sets  the  medical  soul  vibrating, 
as  one  approaches  the  Charite  is  the  Virchow  monu- 
ment. It  represents  Health  and  Disease  engaged  in 
a  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy,  in  the  form  of  two 
gigantic  figures.  The  former  succeeds  in  subduing 
the  later  with  a  strangle  hold.  Beneath  these  figures 
is  a  white  marble  relief  of  Virchow  bearing  the 
inscription  of  his  full  name,  nothing  else.  This 
monument  is  impressive  in  its  simplicity  and  truly 
represents  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  great  master, 
who  has  linked  theory  with  practice  and  has  given 
to  clinical  medicine  its  true  scientific  impetus. 

To  the  right  of  the  main  gate  of  the  Charite  stands 
the  most  artistically  executed  lifesize  bronze  figure 
of  Albrecht  von  Graefe.  Holding  the  ophthalmo- 
scope in  his  right  hand,  he  gazes  upon  two  groups  of 
people,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sadness  and 
gratification.  The  figures  to  his  right  are  partly  or 
completely  blind  and  are  praying  for  the  restoration 
of  their  sight,  ^vhile  those  to  the  left  of  him  give 
mute  though  eloquent  expression  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  help  already  obtained.  The  inscription  on 
this  monument,  excerpted  from  William  Tell,  is  so 
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appropriate  and  striking  that  it  is  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion, it  reads: 

O  cine  cdle  Hiramelsgabe  ist  das  Licht  dcs  Aug", 
Alle    Wescn    leben   vom    Lichte,    jedes   gluckhche 

Gcschoepf,  .  , 

Dk  Pflanie  selbst  kehrt  freudig  sich  zum  Lichte. 

Once  within  the  gates  of  the  Charite,  the  visitor 
finds  himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  buildings  occupied  by 
the  various  medical  departments.  The  thrill  first 
experienced,  gains  in  intensity  as  one  continues  ram- 
bling amidst  the  galaxy  of  medical  celebrities  whose 
statues  adorn  the  paths  and  buildings:  Friedrich 
Uthoff,  von  Leyden,  Traube,  Orth,  Griesinger, 
Westphal,  Bardeleben,  Konig,  Langenbeck,  Schroe- 
der,  Robert  Koch  and  Emil  Fischer.  Many  more, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  could  be  added  to  this  list, 
without  running  the  risk  of  having  included  one  not 
worthy  of  occupying  a  niche  among  the  immortals 
in  medicine. 

From  the  artistic  side,  which  embellishes  and  en- 
riches the  sphere  of  life,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
scientific  part  and  observe  how  full  grown  to  their 
tasks  the  high  priests  and  prophets  within  these 
temples  of  medicine  are,  and  to  what  extent  they  live 
up  to  their  traditions. 

PATHOLOGY. 

Biology,  biological  chemistry,  physics  and  higher 
mathematics  have  of  late  contributed  much  towards 
the  solution  of  some  problems  concerning  body 
functions  in  health  and  in  disease.  But  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  morbid  anatomy  will  still  continue  to 
predominate  as  the  science  of  abnormal  physiology. 
The  significance  and  blessings  of  pathological  study 
are  summed  up  in  an  inscription  over  the  door  leading 
to  the  autopsy  rooms,  it  reads:  "Hie  locus  est  ubi 
mors  gaudet  succurrcre  vita!" 

Lubarsch  and  his  associates,  among  whom  Ceelen 
ranks  highest,  direct  this  department.  The  material 
is  abundant,  the  autopsies  complete,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  thorough  and  superb.  What  these  teach- 
ers are  aiming  at  is  to  correlate  postmortem  findings 
to  clinical  phenomena.  They  do  it  in  so  vivid,  so 
clear,  so  convincing  and  stimulating  a  manner,  that 
the  student  is  bound  to  carry  away  with  him  deep 
and  lasting  impressions.  Pathology  thus  becomes 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  subject  of  medicine, 
and  the  clinician  at  the  bedside  is  prepared  to  have 
a  mental  picture  of  the  structural  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  organ  or  organs  which  he  is  treat- 
ing. This  form  of  teaching  pathology  also  serves  as 
a  lesson  of  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  partial  autopsies, 
and  how  erroneous  their  interpretations  may  become. 
In  these  schools  the  undergraduate  is  given  abundant 
opportunity  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  his  imme- 
diate medical  education  and  to  rear  upon  it  a  credi- 
table edifice  if  he  so  desires. 

INTERNAL  MEDICINE. 

In  the  Berlin  University  this  department  is  under 
the  leadership  of  three  heads,  who  in  order  of  their 
importance  seem  to  me  to  be  Kraus,  Hiss  and  Gold- 
scnader.  Their  methods  of  teaching  are  chiefly 
clinical  in  nature;  there  are  no  prepared  or  set  lec- 
tures which  are  being  ruminated  from  year  to  year 
with  but  slight  variations  in  the  cud.  The  clinical 
material  at  hand  forms  the  basis  and  the  theme  for 
the  days'  instruction.    The  patients  are  brought  into 


the  lecture  room  and  the  professor  begins  to  analyze 
and  discuss  the  given  maladies.  As  he  proceeds  to 
unfold  the  clinical  data,  nothing  that  is  of  scientific 
value  and  theoretical  importance  is  omitted.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  teachers  to  make  the 
student  visualize  the  knowledge  that  is  being  taught 
through  all  the  aids  and  devices  that  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  inventing. 

This  is  the  prevailing  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  all  the  departments,  so  that  the  student  receives 
his  knowledge  of  the  various  medical  subjects  not  as 
separate  and  independent  fragments  of  science  but 
as  coherent  and  allied  parts  of  one  entire  medical 
whole. 

Not  until  now  have  I  fully  grasped  the  meaning 
of  the  word  school  or  Schule  in  the  German  academic 
sense.  In  Germany  a  school  is  designated  as  such,  not 
because  of  its  geographical  distinction  or  method  of 
endowment,  but  because  of  its  own  form  of  creative 
thought  which  it  radiates  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  its  leader.  It  is  therefore  not  unusual 
to  find  in  the  larger  universities  more  than  one  so- 
called  school  in  one  department.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  system  is  to  give  the  student  a  broader  view- 
point of  medical  knowledge  and  to  encourage  him  to 
seek  information  from  various  sources.  Here  are 
some  of  these  fountain  heads  of  medical  learning. 

Kraus  is  a  venerable  sage,  orator  and  scholar! 
How  imperceptibly  does  he  merge  old  well  known 
physiological  and  pathological  facts  into  the  most 
recent  advances  in  the  realms  of  colloid  chemistry, 
metabolic  disturbances,  dysfunctions  of  the  autono- 
mic or  the  endocrine  systems.  Whether  he  teaches 
the  principles  of  percussion  and  auscultation,  or 
speaks  about  the  disorders  due  to  calcium  and  potas- 
sium disproportion  in  the  animal  economy,  the  same 
thoroughness,  ease  and  facility  are  noted.  At  times 
Kraus  mounts  to  medical  heights  which  very 
few  can  ascend,  and  from  which  he  alone  can,  so 
far,  see  the  medicine  of  the  future.  Such  a  form  of 
teaching  is  necessary.  For  the  function  of  univer- 
sities is  not  only  to  prepare  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
the  drawers  of  water,  but  also  those  who  aspire  to 
walk  the  higher  paths  of  medicine. 

Hiss  clings  more  to  the  practical  side  of  medi- 
cine and  teaches  the  more  positive  things.  In 
the  course  of  his  instruction,  he  displays  an  amount 
of  knowledge  so  vast  and  universal  in  extent,  that 
the  listener  becomes  spellbound  and  is  rapt  in  atten- 
tion and  admiration. 

Goldscheider  is  the  living  exponent  of  the  Senator 
school.  He  emulates  his  master  in  thoroughness, 
keen  power  of  observation,  and  great  clinical  intui- 
tion. Goldscheider  is  the  most  popular  lecturer  in 
medicine.  His  feet  are  always  on  the  ground,  he 
appeals  to  the  minds  of  the  average  student,  and  tries 
to  impart  the  most  useful  knowledge  in  the  most 
assimilable  way.  He  deal?  with  facts;  his  questions 
are  direct,  to  the  point  and  the  answers  always  fol- 
low in  logical  sequence.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of 
clinicians  who  rely  more  upon  their  own  power  of 
observation  than  upon  the  modern  scientific  diagnos- 
tic aids.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  Gold- 
scheider lags  behind  scientifically,  rather,  does  he  ac- 
cept scientific  innovations  deliberately,  and  carefully 
after  they  have  been  critically  weighed  in  the  scales 
of  clinical  experience. 
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IT  is  an  inveterate  and  almost  universal 
custom  to  call  a  disease  by  a  name 
indicating  a  foreign  origin.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  ordinary  mind  to  look  upon 
disease  as  a  phenomenon  arising  naturally 
from  native  causes  or  to  attribute  it  to 
anything  but  the  hated  foreigner  or  the  act 
of  a  malign  deity. 

The  latter  conception  gives  us  the  Lues 
deifica  or  divina  (epilepsy),  the  former  made 
the  French  speak  of  Lues  Neapolitana  or 
Mai  de  Naples;  the  English,  of  the  same 
disease,  as  Lues  Gallica,  Morbus  Gallicus  or 
French  Pox;  the  Italians,  the  French 
disease;1  the  Russians  call  influenza, 
Chinese  catarrh;  the  Germans,  Russian 
pestilence;  the  French,  Italian  fever  (they 
also  speak  of  gout  italien),  or  Spanish 
catarrh.  In  the  war  of  1 812,  the  Americans 
called  the  "Cold  Plague"2  (almost  cer- 
tainly a  malignant  type  of  influenza  with 
pneumonic  complications),  the  Canadian 
fever;  and  but  the  other  day  we  had  the 
Spanish  Flu,  which  is  no  more  Spanish  than 
German  measles  are  German. 

Perhaps  the  most  amusing  example  of 
the  tendency  to  call  a  disease  after  those 
who  are  disliked,  is  that  in  President 
Jackson's  time  in  the  United  States,  the 
Whigs  and  "Tyler  Democrats"  called 
influenza,  "Jackson's  itch,"  while  Jackson's 
partizans  called  it  "Tyler's  grippe."  Der 
Engliscbe  Scbweiss,  the  English  Sweating 
Sickness,  was  a  term  well  known  to  the 
German  medieval  writers  on  medicine; 
although  it  had  some  right  to  the  name 
English  as  it  seems  generally  (if  not  always) 
to  have  begun  in  England,  English  physicians 
objected  to  the  appellation  as  conveying 
an  unjust  accusation  against  their  country. 
But  the  case  was  different  with  the 
"English     Malady."     The    responsibility 


for  that  disease  the  English  physicians 
admitted,  if,  indeed,  they  did  not  rather 
boast,  England  must  assume. 

Everybody  till  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  knew  what  the  "  English 
Malady"  was.  I  fear  that  few  could  now 
define  or  identify  it.  It  ran  all  the  way  from 
"crankiness"  from  an  overloaded  stomach 
and  primae  viae,3  Iowness  of  spirits, 
"the  spleen,"  "vapours,"  "melancholy," 
hysteria,  hypochondria,  to  actual  insanity 
of  the  melancholic  type. 

The  literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries  is  full 
of  references  to  "melancholy."  A  fine 
example  is  found  in  Burton's  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  a  book  of  immense  erudition, 
showing  unwearied  diligence  in  the  exam- 
ination of  the  older  writers  and  great  skill 
in  the  marshalling  of  facts  as  well  as  of 
fancies. 

This  "melancholy"  was  practically  syn- 
onymous with  the  "  English  Malady" ;  it  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  an  excess  of  Black 
Bile,  melaina  chole,  one  of  the  four  "car- 
dinal humours"  of  the  current  physiology, 
the  others  being  Blood,  Phlegm  and  (yellow) 
Bile.  While  this  black  bile  was  wholly 
natural,  the  thought  seldom  was  very 
remote  that  it  was  corrupt  and  dangerous 
to  health.  It  must,  however,  be  said  that 
Galen  "On  the  Natural  Faculties"  11,  ix, 
135,  does  speak  of  black  bile  in  the  normal 
condition,  and  on  p.  138  says  that  over- 
eating produces  the  abnormal  forms  of 
both  black  and  yellow  bile.  Hippocrates 
"Aphorisms,"  ill,  20,  places  the  melancholic 
between  the  maniac  and  the  epileptic,  and 
vi,  23,  makes  the  (or  at  least  a)  cause, 
long-continued  fear  or  downheartedness. 
Indeed,  the  Greek  physicians  not  infre- 
quently spoke  of  it  as  diseased;  one  of  our 
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own  old  writers  says  that  it  "is  sumwhat 
stynkyng  &  is  clepid  malancoli." 

The  most  celebrated  writer  on  the 
"  English  Malady  "  was  Dr.  George  Cheyne, 
one  of  the  earliest  vegetarians. 

Born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1671,  he  re- 
ceived a  good  classical  and  mathematical 
education,  and  subsequently  became  a  pupil 
of  the  well-known  Archibald  Pitcairn  who 
had  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Leyden 
but  was  then  in  the  same  chair  at  Edinburgh. 
Pitcairn  was  a  prominent,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent,  member  of  the  "iatro- 
mathematical"  school  of  medicine,  whose 
theory  of  physiology  and  disease  was  largely 
mechanical,  as  contrasted  with  the  chemical 
theory  of  the  " iatrochemical"  school.  The 
latter  school  attributed  to  "fermentation," 
i.e.,  what  we  would  call  chemical  action, 
practically  all  the  physiological  actions  of 
the  body — "effervescence,"  and  "vital 
spirits,"  are  familiar  terms  in  their  books; 
the  former  looked  rather  to  the  solids, 
mechanical  trituration,  pressure  of  the 
intestines,  motion  of  the  thorax,  etc. 

Cheyne  was  a  good  mathematician.  He 
wrote  on  "Inverse  Fluxions,"  what  we  call 
the  Integral  Calculus,5  and  he  adopted 
Pitcairn's  system  with  enthusiasm.  He 
published  an  account  of  Pitcairn's  theory 
of  fevers,  and  had  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Charles  Oliphant  on  the  subject.  Coming  to 
London,  he  was  made  f.  r.  s.  in  1701,  and 
obtaining  the  degree  of  m.  d.  (it  is  not  known 
from  what  University),  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  there. 

Having  theretofore  led  a  sedentary  and 
temperate  life,  he  made  an  entire  change  on 
coming  to  London.  As  well  for  business 
reasons  as  for  pleasure,  he  frequented  the 
society  of  free  livers  and  bottle-com- 
panions; and  with  his  Aberdonian  constitu- 
tion, "he  bore  for  some  years  a  course  of 
tavern  dinners  and  other  social  festivities." 

But  the  inevitable  result  followed;  his 
health  gave  way,  he  became  corpulent 
and  unwieldy;  and  like  a  wise  man,  he 
changed  his  mode  of  life.  Living  a  temperate 
life,   with  a  very  restricted  diet,  he  soon 


recovered  his  health  and  figure,  if  he  did 
lose  much  of  his  practice  and  many  of  his 
jolly  friends.  He  took  a  course  of  the  waters 
at  Bath ;  and  after  alternating  for  some  time, 
wintering  at  Bath  and  summering  in  London, 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Bath 
and  continued  the  diligent  practice  of  his 
profession.  Abandoning  his  restricted,  for  a 
moderate  diet,  he  became  corpulent  again, 
weighing,  it  is  said,  32  stone  (448  pounds) ; 
but  he  recovered  through  the  use  of  a  milk 
and  vegetable  diet,  living  for  sixteen  years 
on  bread  and  milk  alone.  He  died  in  1743, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

His  best  known  work — he  wrote  on  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  and  religion 
as  well  as  on  medicine — is  "The/ English 
Malady/or  a  Treatise/of/Nervous  Diseases 
of  all  Kinds/as/SpIeen,  Vapours,  Lowness 
of  Spirits,  Hypo-/ChondriacaI,  and 
Hysterical  Distempers,  &c."  (A  former 
owner  of  my  copy  has  added  "Epilepsy.") 
It  was  first  published  in  London,  1733;  my 
copy  is  of  the  6th  edition,  London,  1735 
(not  1739  as  the  D.  N.  B.,  x,  219,  has  it); 
it  is  an  8  vo.  of  370  +  xxxii  -f-  xvi  pages, 
contemporary  calf,  gold-tooled. 

Of  the  three  parts,  the  first  is  "On  the 
Nature  and  Cause  of  Nervous  Distempers" ; 
the  second,  "Of  the  Cure  of  Nervous  Dis- 
tempers"; and  the  third,  "Variety  of 
Cases  that  Illustrate  and  Confirm  the 
Method  of  Cure  with  the  Author's  Own 
Case  at  Large."  On  the  general  title 
page  he  quoted  Vergil's  lines: 

.  .  .  Facilis  descensus  Averni  Sed  revocare 
Gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  Auras  Hie  Labor, 
hoc  Opus  est 6 

The  truth  of  which  so  many  have  found  by 
bitter  experience.  To  the  first  part  he 
prefixes  Persius'  somewhat  complimentary: 

Nee  te  quaesiveris   extra — Judge   for   yourself.7 

to  the  second,  Horace's  lines: 

Nunc    retrorsum 

Vela    dare,     atque    iterare    cursus 

Cogor  relictos 8 

Now  I  am  compelled  to  sail  back  and  return  to 
the  courses  which  I  had  abandoned — 
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a  very  apt  motto  indeed.  To  the  third  part, 
he   prefixes    Homer's    description    of   the 
noble      Scythian      Hippomolgi, 
Ikers:" 


'  Mare- 


mi 


Simple  in  maners,  poor,  living  on  milk,  the  most 
honorable  ofmen.9 

In  the  preface,  Cheyne  has  no  hesitation 
in  attributing  the  prevalence  in  England  of 
the  English  Malady  to  "the  moisture  of 
our  air,  the  variableness  of  our  weather 
(from  our  situation  amidst  the  ocean), 
the  rankness  and  fertility  of  our  soil,  the 
richness  and  heaviness  of  our  food,  the 
wealth  and  abundance  of  the  inhabitants 
(from  their  universal  trade),  the  inactivity 
and  sedentary  occupations  of  the  better 
sort  (amongst  whom  this  evil  mostly  rages), 
and  the  humour  of  living  in  great,  populous 
and  consequently  unhealthy  towns";  and 
he  computes  these  nervous  disorders  to 
make  almost  one-third  of  all  the  complaints 
of  the  people  of  condition  in  England. 

When  he  comes  to  giving  the  sources 
and  causes,  the  etiology  in  a  word — he 
absolutely  ignores  what  had  originally  been 
considered  the  cause,  namely,  excess  of 
black  bile.  Dr.  John  Quincy,  an  apothecary 
of  London,  in  his  lexicon,  "  Physico-medi- 
cum,"  published  in  1717  (my  copy  is  of  the 
edition  of  1722),  said:  "Melancholy  (is) 
supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redundance  of 
black  bile;  but  it  is  better  known  to  arise 
from  too  heavy  and  viscid  a  blood."  Cheyne 
admits  as  the  first  of  the  three  most  uni- 
versal and  comprehensive  sources  and 
causes  of  chronical  distemper,  a  "glewiness, 
dizyness,  viscidity  or  grossness  of  the  fluids 
either  accidental  and  acquired  .  .  .or 
original  and  hereditary  .  .  .  ,"10  the  other 
two  being  "some  sharpness  or  corrosive 
quality  in  the  fluids"  and  "a  too  great 
laxity  or  want  of  due  tone,  elasticity  and 
force  in  the  fibres  in  general  or  the  nerves 
in  particular." 

But  as  to  the  general  causes  of  nervous 
diseases,  Cheyne  gives: 

(1)  The  solids  and  consequently  the  fibres 
and  nerves  .   .    .  becoming  either  too  dry  or 


too  moist;  (2)  by  improper,  hard,  solid  and 
noxious  particles  getting  into  their  substances 
which  may  gradually  alter,  spoil  and  stop 
their  natural  texture  and  functions  .  .  . 
whether  vibration,  intestine  action  and  reaction 
or  collision  of  their  small  parts,  or  however  they 
act  or  are  acted  upon  to  convey  and  propagate 
the  sensations  or  influences  of  external  bodies 
to  the  seat  of  the  intelligent  principle. 

The  third  cause  is  like  Dr.  Quincy's 
theory : 

(3)  From  the  interruption,  interception  and 
stoppage  of  their  vibrations,  tremors  and  the 
intestine  action  of  their  component  particles 
by  the  greater  pressure  of  too  viscid  juices  in 
the  blood  vessels  and  the  other  tubes  that  con- 
tain the  animal  juices  surrounding  these  fibres 
or  nerves  .  .  .  ;  (4)  from  the  natural  or 
acquired  weakness  and  laxity  of  their  tone  and 
elasticity;  whether  from  a  natural  or  accidental 
ill  structure.  .  .  of  themselves  or  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  or  from  any  external  injury 
received  on  them. 

And  he  concludes  that: 

AH  nervous  distempers  whatsoever,  from 
yawning  and  stretching  up  to  a  mortal  fit  of 
apoplexy  .  .  .  (are)  but  one  continued  dis- 
order or  the  several  steps  or  degrees  of  it  arising 
from  a  relaxation  or  weakness  and  the  want  of 
a  sufficient  force  and  elasticity  in  the  solids  in 
general  and  the  nerves  in  particular  in  propor- 
tion to  the  resistance  of  the  fluids  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  circulation,  remove  obstructions, 
carry  off  the  recrements11  and  make  the 
secretions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  iatromathematical 
school  are  plainly  apparent:  "The  disorders 
of  the  solids  are  chiefly  what  are  to  be  had 
regard  to,"  not  the  bad  state  of  the  fluids 
which  is  important  only  in  its  effect  upon 
the  solids. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  translating 
Cheyne's  language  into  modern  termi- 
nology. A  nervous  affection  depends  upon 
the  state  or  condition  of  the  nerve-fibres. 
If  they  are  (a)  atonic  (6)  overdry  or  overwet 

(c)  infiltrated  with  foreign  solid  particles  or 

(d)  overpressed  by  the  blood  or  other  fluid, 
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their  functions  are  interrupted  and  nervous 
disease  follows,  more  or  less  severe. 

He  recognizes,  too,  that  there  may  be 
nervous    affections   produced    by   trauma. 

The  classification  of  nervous  diseases  is 
interesting;  they  are: 

1.  Those  which  are  attended  with  a 
partial  or  total  loss  of  sensation  for  some 
time;  and  include  lethargic  dullness,  faint- 
ing fits  and  complete  apoplexy. 

These  arise  from  a  Grossness,  dewiness  or 
Viscidity  of  the  animal  juices  .  .  .  which 
obstructs  the  Glands,  the  serous  Pipes  and  the 
capillary  Blood  vessels,  and  thereby  breaks, 
interrupts  and  weakens  the  vibration  and 
Tremors  or  whatever  else  is  the  action  of  the 
nervous  Fibres  properly  so  called. 

2.  Those  which  are  attended  with  a  loss 
of  voluntary  motion  or  "shakeing"  in 
any  particular  organ  or  limb  or  in  all  the 
instruments  of  voluntary   motion. 

Such  are  all  those  of  a  paralytic  kind  from  an 
universal  palsy,  a  hemiplegia  .  .  .  or  of  a 
particular  limb  to  a  deadness,  numbness, 
weakness,  or  coldness  ....  this  class  .  .  . 
owes  its  origin  to  a  weakness,  imbecility  and 
loss  of  due  tone  in  the  nervous  system  .  .  . 
whereby  the  soul  is  disabled  to  communicate 
its  energy  a  principle  of  motion  to  the  muscular 
fibres. 

3.  Those  attended  thus: 

With  spasms,  cramps,  convulsions  or  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles  ...  all  of  the 
convulsive  tribe  from  hypochondriacal  and 
hysteric  fits  or  the  convulsions  of  the  epileptick 
kind  down  to  yawning  and  stretching.  These 
to  be  produced  by  some  hard  pointed 
concretions,  saline  particles  or  some  noxious 
acid  or  acrimonious  steam,  wind  or  obstructed 
perspiration  lodged  in  the  small  vessels  or  upon 
any  place  where  there  are  the  greatest  collections 
of  nerves,  viz.,  in  the  alimentary  tubes,  the 
cavities  of  the  brain,  the  trunk  of  the  body  or 
the  interstices  of  the  muscles  where,  twitching, 
stimulating  and  wounding  the  nerves  or  their 
membranes,  it  raises  a  general  disorder  in  the 
whole  nervous  or  sensible  fibres  whence  the 
same  is  derived  upon  the  whole  muscular 
system,    and    there   provokes   violent   throws, 


contractions,  cramps,  and  spasms,  until,  tor- 
menting and  wearying  out  the  elastic  fibres  at 
last  by  these  strugglings  and  efforts,  the  de- 
structive matter  is  discharged  or  removed. 

(He  compares  these  phenomena  to  earth- 
quakes.) 

There  follows  a  somewhat  elaborate 
description  of  the  true  nature  of  the  fibres 
and  nerves,  and  of  "animal  spirits,"  a 
whole  system  of  philosophical  conjectures, 
and  of  symptomatology. 

Part  II  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
nervous  distempers;  and  Cheyne  has  three 
"Intentions,"12  of  which  the  first  is  to 
thin,  dilute  and  sweeten  the  fluids  and 
destroy  their  viscidity  and  "glewiness"; 
the  second,  to  break  and  dissolve  the  saline, 
acrid  and  hard  concretions,  and  make  the 
juices  soft,  sweet  and  balsamic;  the  third, 
to  restore  the  tone  "to  crisp,  wind  up  and 
contract  the  fibres  of  the  whole  system." 

For  the  first  "Intention,"  he  uses  "Mer- 
cury and  its  preparations,  calomel,  mercury 
alcalisated,  Precipitat  per  se,  Quicksilver, 
Silva-Water,  Aethiops  Mineral,  Cinnebar 
of  Antimony,  Antimony  Diaphoretic,  Be- 
zoar  Mineral,  Crude  Antimony,  Bezoardi- 
cum  Joviale,  Salt  of  Tin,  Ens  Veneris,"  &c. 
Also  "Guajacum,  Sassafras,  Sarsaparilla, 
Lignum  Nephriticum,  Saunders,  Aloes," 
and  certain  Fixed  Salts,  such  as,  Salts  of 
Tartar,  Salts  of  Wormwood,  Broom,  Fern 
and  antiscorbutic  plants.13 

Calomel  is  to  be  used  as  "an  Alterative 
only  and  not  an  Evacuant  .  .  .two,  three 
or  four  grains,  once,  twice  or  three  times 
a  day." 

The  successful  termination  of  the  first 
"Intention"  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  blood  taken  by  bleeding,  a  few 
ounces  only:  "if  the  serum  be  clear  or  not 
too  tawny  .  .  .  the  first  intention  has  been 
pursued  sufficiently." 

For  the  second  "  Intention,"  Dr.  Cheyne 
recommends  water,  "Gum  Ammoniacum, 
Galbanum,  Assafoetida,  Sagapenum,  Myrrh, 
Guajacum,  Camphire,  Castor,  Amber,  Salt  of 
Hartshorn,  Salt  of  Amber,  Salt  and  Spirit  of 
Human   Skull   and   of  Raw   Silk,   Castile 
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Soap,  Saffron,  Garlick,  Horse-Radish  and 
the  like,"  to  drink  freely  of  mineral  waters, 
and  in  want  of  these,  Barley  water,  syrup  of 
marshmallows,  Decoction  of  Comfrey- Roots, 
Syrup  of  Mulberries  and  Sweet  Cow-Whey." 

When  the  symptoms  are  abated  and 
tolerable  ease  is  obtained,  the  third  "Inten- 
tion" follows:  "Bitters,  aromaticks  and 
Chalybeats.  .  .  Jesuits' Bark,  Steel,  Gentian, 
Zedoary ,  Cassamunair,  Calamus  aromaticus, 
snakeweed,  Contrayerva,  Cinamon,  Winter's 
Bark,  Chamomile  Flowers,  Wormwood  and 
Century-Tops, Terra Japanica.  .  .OakBark 
and  its  offspring,  the  Mistletoe  and  Acorns" ; 
Jesuits'  Bark  being  much  preferred.18 

Now  follows  the  most  important  and 
useful  part  of  the  book,  although  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  either  Dr.  Cheyne  or  his  con- 
temporaries thought  so.  The  aetiology  and 
pathology  of  the  times  were  erroneous, 
ludicrously  so  to  a  modern  physician;  the 
treatment  was  not  fated  to  last,  "but  the 
"Regimen  of  Diet  proper"  at  that  time,  is 
proper  today.  It  is  probable  that  the  un- 
doubted success  of  Dr.  Cheyne  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  nervous  or  otherwise, 
depended  much  upon  his  "Diaetetick 
management."  The  solid  food  should  be 
"tender,  light  and  easy  of  digestion,"  the 
quantity  "proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  digestion  and  the  waste  and  decay  of 
the  fluids  from  exercise  or  body  action  or  to 
the  present  fulness  of  the  habit."  Opiates 
and  anodynes  are  prohibited,  and  in  many 
cases  a  total  milk  and  vegetable  diet  is 
recommended.  Exercise  should  be  "with- 
out the  least  exception  or  limitation,  but  so 
far  as  the  strength  can  admit  .  .  .  without 
weakening,  fatigue  or  hurry  of  spirits." 
Horse-back  riding  is  the  best;  next,  riding  in 
a  chaise  or  chariot;  but  "walking  .  .  .  will 
answer  the  same  end  and  purpose,  as  well  as 
any,  and  may  be  more  readily  and  easily  used 
.  .  .  within  doors  and  without,  in  winter  as 
well  as  summer."  Hunting,  shooting,  bowls, 
billiards,  shuttlecock,  &c,  are  recommended 
for  those  who  like  sports;  strongly  working 
the  arms  backward  and  forward,  the  flesh 
brush,  &c.  &c. 


Remembering  what  "Nervous  Dis- 
tempers" were  in  his  terminology,  few  will 
dispute  Cheyne's  statement — "A  vicious 
liver  seems  to  be  one  of  the  primary  and 
immediate  causes  of  nervous  Distempers," 
although  few  will  agree  with  him  that  "The 
liver  is  the  organ  designed  by  nature  ...  to 
suck  out,  draw  off  and  convey  into  the  com- 
mon shore16  of  the  Body  (the  Intestines), 
all  the  Poison,  malignity  and  destructive 
Part  of  high  Tank  foods  and  too  great  a  Quan- 
tity of  rich  Liquor  taken  into  the  Habit." 

The  author  deals  with  "vapours"  and 
their  treatment,  nervous  disorders  of  the 
"Convulsive  Tribe,"  nervous  colics,  palsy, 
St.  Vitus's  dance  and  other  paralytic  dis- 
orders, and  closes  this  part  with  a  chapter 
on  Apoplexy  and  Epilepsy. 

He  makes  three  kinds  of  Apoplexy:  (i) 
Symptomatic,  "from  a  translation  of  the 
gout,  rheumatism,  etc.";  (2)  accidental  (i.e., 
traumatic);  (3)  acquired,  "arising  from  an 
apoplectick  disposition  or  discrasy,17  pro- 
ceeding from  intemperance  and  excesses, 

laziness   and   neglect  of  the  non-naturals 
>> 

The  immediate  causes  are  two:  (1)  Ex- 
travasation of  blood,  traumatic  or  other- 
wise, and  (2)  "Ouzing  out  thro'  the  sides 
of  the  relax'd  and  worn  out  capillary  Blood 
vessels  of  a  thin  putrid  serum  .  .  .  chiefly 
with  gross  and  full  feeders  .  .  .  those 
who  are  too  free  with  strong  and  spirituous 
liquors  and  are  consequently  very  inactive 
and  lazy." 

Epilepsy  and  epileptic  fits  are  graphically 
described;  and  we  have  the  comforting 
statement  that  "Dr.  Taylor,  of  Croydon, 
cured  himself  entirely  and  absolutely  of  the 
most  violent,  constant  and  habitual 
epilepsy18  that  perhaps  ever  was  known, 
after  having,  in  vain,  tried  all  the  methods 
and  medicines  advised  by  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  time,  by  a  total  diet  of 
milk  without  bread  or  any  other  vegetable 
or  thing  (besides  a  spoonful  of  compound 
peony  water  sometimes  to  prevent  its 
curdling),  confining  himself  to  a  pint  in 
the  morning,  a  quart  at  noon,  and  a  pint  at 
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night,  of  the  milk  of  grass  fed  cows  in  the 
summer,  and  of  those  fed  with  hay  in  the 
winter." 

NOTES 

1  Fracastoro  who  invented  the  word  "syphilis" 
and  used  it  first  in  his  "Syphilidis  sive  morbi  Gallici 
Iibri  tres."  (Verona,  1530),  speaking  of  the  disease 
as  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Latium  (Italy)  by 
Charles  VIII,  King  of  France  in  1404  and  1495,  says: 
"  .    .    .in  Latium  vero  per  tristia  bella 

Gallorum  irrupit  nomenque  a  gente  recepit." 
Lib.  I,  vv.  5,  6. 

"  It  broke  into  Italy  in  fact  by  the  unhappy  wars  of 
the  French  and  took  its  name  from  that  nation." 

2  See  my  article,  The  Cold  Plague  of  the  War  of 
1812-14.  The  Lancet,  London,  March  11,  1922,  pp. 
512,  sqq. 

3"Primae  viae"  is  a  favorite  expression  of 
Cheyne's  for  the  alimentary  canal — the  "Common 
Shore"  (Sewer)  of  the  body  as  he  calls  it. 

4  In  his  book,  "An  Essay  on  Regimen,"  London, 
1740,  Cheyne  attributes  to  the  mother,  the  juices  or 
fluids  of  the  body  "because  the  solids.  .  .  come  from 
the  father  alone  and  it  is  only  in  and  by  them  that 
health,  long  life,  and  serenity  are  to  be  had"(  p.  iii). 

6  It  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Newton's  Fluxions  and  Fluents  were 
displaced  at  Cambridge  by  Descartes'  Differentials 
and  Integrals.  This  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  (Dean)  George  Peacock  and  Charles 
Babbage — the  chief  symbol  of  the  fluxional  method 
being  a  dot,  and  that  of  the  differential  method  a 
"d";  this  change  was  said  to  be  from  the  dotage  of 

»  Newton  to  the  deism  of  Descartes. 
6  Vergil,   Aeneid,   Lib.  VI,  w.   126,   128,  9  (the 
more  usual  reading  is  "Averno,"  but  Averni  has 
good  authority). 
"  Easy  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions 
But  to  retrace  the  steps  and  to  rise  to  the  upper 
That  is  the  task,  that  the  difficulty." 

7  Persius,  Satires,  I,  v.  7. 

"Do  not  seek  further"  for  a  judge,  examine  things 
for  yourself  and  form  your  own  opinion. 

8  Horace,  Carmina,  Lib.  I,  34,  w.  3-5,  Horace's 
words  when  he  was  converted  from  being 

"  Parcus  Deorum  cultor  et  infrcquens," 
by  hearing  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
'  Homer,  Iliad,  N,  v.  6. 

10  Fracastoro,  Syphilidis,  Lib.  vv.  67-70,  speak- 
ing of  the  hope  of  recovery  from  syphilis  says: 

" tibi  sit  morbo  spes  major  in  illoe 

Sanguine  qui  insedit  pure;  verum  quibus,  atra. 
Bile  tument,  spissoque  resultant  sanguine  venae 
Major  in  iis  labor  est,  pestisque  tenacius  haeret." 
"You  have  the  greater  hope  in  this  disease  whose 
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blood  is  pure;  for  those  whose  veins  swell  with  black 
bile  and  beat  with  thick  blood,  the  task  is  greater, 
and  the  disease  clings  more  tenaciously."  His  views 
were  those  of  practically  all  the  best  physicians  of 
his  time  and  long  after.  I  give  but  one  example: 
Perhaps  the  best  French  writer  on  venereal  diseases  in 
the  eighteenth  century — at  least  second  to  the 
celebrated  Astruc  only — was  Fabre — in  his  "Traite 
des  Maladies  Veneriennes,"  4th  Ed.,  Didot,  Paris, 
1782,  he  says  (Pref.  p.  vii):  "Tous  Ies  Auteurs  ont 
considere  Ie  virus  venerien  comme  un  deletere  qui 
epaissit  toutes  nos  liqueurs  et  particulierement  la 
Iymphe";  and  he  describes  the  action  of  mercury, 
"en  brisant,  attenuant  Ies  fluides,  trop  epais  et  en 
retablissant  ainsi  la  Iiberte  de  la  circulation  jusques 
dans  Ies  plus  petits  vaisseaux." 

11  "Recrement"  properly  means  a  fluid  which  is 
separated  from  the  blood  and  is  again  in  part 
absorbed  into  it,  as  the  saliva  or  bile;  but  it  is  often 
used  as  synonymous  with  excrement.  It  corresponds 
with  the  "perissoma"  of  the  Greek  physiologists. 

12  "Intention"  was  properly  the  object  aimed  at  in 
treatment,  the  medieval  "curiationis  intentio"; 
but  it  had  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  method  of 
treatment  itself.  In  my  time,  we  had  wounds  healing 
with  the  first  intention,  i.e.,  without  granulation,  or 
with  the  second  intention,  i.e.,  with  granulation. 

13  Cheyne's  preference  was  for  Galenical  over 
Chymical  medicines  (the  latter  produced  by  the 
"torture  of  fire,"  the  use  of  which  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  Paracelsus) ;  he  was,  however, 
rather  catholic  in  his  practice  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  his  list  of  medicines  with  Dr.  Quincy's 
"  Pharmacopoeia  Officinalis  et  Extemporanea,"  Lon- 
don, 1749.  Calomel  is  of  course  the  "mighty  (or 
mite)  chloride";  Mercury  alicalisated  is  "mercury 
killed  with  any  calcined  body"  (as  Cheyne  puts  it  in 
his  "Essay  on  Regimen,"  London,  1740,  p.  112)  and 
so  become  alkaline.  Quincy  (p.  100)  gives  the  pre- 
scription of  both  the  London  and  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory — 3  drachms  purified  Quicksilver,  5 
drachms  of  prepared  Crabs-Eyes,  rubbed  in  a  glass 
mortar  till  they  are  incorporated;  and  he  says  "crabs- 
eyes  are  a  stony  concretion  in  the  head  of  the  craw- 
fish and  not  the  eye  of  the  creature"  (p.  95).  Preci- 
pitat.  per  se,  is  the  dangerous  white  precipi- 
tate in  Cheyne's  time  abandoned  even  by  th  - 
Vienna  School;  Silva  water  or  Selva  water, 
a  liquid  preparation  of  mercury;  Aethiops  Mineral, 
prepared  from  mercury  and  sulphur  ground  together 
and  sometimes  heated  in  a  crucible — there  were 
many  kinds:  Cinnabar  of  Antimony,  Sulphite  of 
Antimony:  Bezoar,  the  concretion  from  the  stomach 
of  certain  deer,  goats,  llamas,  guanacos,  etc.  esteemed 
almost  as  a  panacea:  Bezoardicum  Joviale,  a  prepara- 
tion of  tin — anything  considered  an  antidote  to 
poison  was  bezoardic,  while  Joviale  came  from  Jove 
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or  Jupiter,  in  Alchemy,  Tin,  as  in  Astrology  the 
planet  Jupiter. 

Ens  Veneris  "sublimated  from  equal  parts  of  the 
calcined  powder  or  Cyprus  vitriol  and  of  Sal  Armoni- 
ack"— literally  "Venus  Essence"  or  "Essence  of 
Copper"  (Venus  being  in  Alchemy,  Copper,  as  in 
Astrology  the  planet  Venus)— Cyprus  vitriol  was 
Copper  sulphate,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  "Powder  of 
Sympathy." 

Guaiacum  had  been  in  Fracastoro's  time  the 
great  specific  for  syphilis,  but  by  Cheyne's  time  it 
had  lost  its  vogue  and  mercury  was  almost  uni- 
versally administered  (except  by  quacks).  The 
enormous  number  of  mercury  preparations  in  use  is 
indicated  in  a  passage  from  Fabre's  work,  mentioned 
above  (Note  10).  He  says  (p.  28): 

"  II  y  a  peu  de  remedes  sur  lesquels  on  ait  fait  tant 
de  recherches,  que  sur  Ie  mercure  ...  On  I'a 
transforme  d'une  infinite  de  manieres,  croyant 
tou jours  Ie  trouver  plus  specifique  sous  une  forme 
que  sous  I'autrc:  de-la  ce  nombre  infini  de  prepar- 
ations mercurielles  qu'on  donne  interieurement, 
comme  Ics  differentes  especes  de  precipite,  d'aethiops, 
de  panacees,  de  dissolutions,  de  sublimes,  et  tant 
d'autres compositions.    .    . 

"There  are  few  remedies  upon  which  so  many 
researches  have  been  made  as  upon  mercury.  .  .  it 
has  been  transformed  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  in 
the  constant  belief  that  it  will  be  found  more  specific 
in  one  form  than  another,  hence  the  infinite  number 
of  preparations  of  mercury  which  are  given  inter- 
nally, such  as  the  different  kinds  of  precipitates, 
aethiops,  panaceas,  solutions,  sublimates  and  so 
many  other  compounds." 

Lignum  Nephriticum  was  the  wood  from  which 
the  sovereign  Nephritic  Tincture  was  made.  In 
early  times  it  was  said,  like  Guaiacum,  to  come  from 
New  Spain,  being  the  Coatli  of  Hernandez;  but 
later,  and  in  Cheyne's  time,  it  was  generally  the 
wood  of  the  Horseradish  tree.  Moringa  pterygo- 
sperma — the  tincture  was  administered  in  diseases 
of  the  kidneys. 

14  Salt  and  Spirit  of  Human  Skull  were  frequently 
administered — the  moss  from  a  human  skull, 
"usnea"  as  it  was  called,  was  the  active  element  in 
Paracelsus'  Weapon  Salve  or  Vulnerary  Ointment 
which,  applied  to  a  weapon,  healed  the  wound  which 
had  been  made  by  it. 

Quincy  says  p.  78:  "Cranium  Humanum,  Man's 
Skull.  It  is  to  be  feared  this  has  obtained  a  place 
in  medicine  more  from  a  whimsical  philosophy  than 
any  other  account;  and  therefore  we  find  it  appro- 
priated to  different  tempers  of  the  head  chiefly;  as 
apoplexies,  epilepsies,  and  the  like.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  Riverius's  Pulvis  de  Gutteta,  but  of  little  service. 


A  spirit  indeed  is  made  from  it,  and  a  volatile  salt, 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  hartshorn;  from  which 
they  differ  so  little,  as  not  to  be  distinguished  even 
by  the  operator."  It  was,  however,  officinal. 

Sagapenum  is  a  bitter  red  to  yellow  gum  with  an 
odor  like  garlic,  formerly  used  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  emmenagogue;  it  is  the  juice  of  the  Ferula 
Persica. 

15  Jesuits'  Bark  is  Cinchona;  Zedoary  is  the  same 
as  Cassamunair. 

Cassamunair,  Cassumunar,  etc.,  the  tuberous 
root  of  an  East  Indian  plant  probably  Curcuma 
aromatica:  it  is  warm,  bitter  and  aromatic  like 
ginger. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  an  eastern  aromatic  plant  or 
plants,  perhaps  the  Andropogon  Schoenanthus,  the 
sweet-scented  lemon  grass  of  Malabar  not  the  native 
English  Sweet  Flag  or  Sweet  Rush,  Acorus  Calamus 
(see  Dr.  Quincy's  "Pharmacopoeia"). 

Snakeroot  any  of  the  Sanguinarias.  Contrayerva, 
the  root  stock  and  rhizomes  of  the  Dorstenia  Con- 
trayerva, a  native  of  tropical  America,  a  stimulant 
and  tonic  and  antidote  to  snake-bites. 

Winter's  Bark  was  so  called  from  Capt.  W.  Winter 
who  first  brought  it  to  England.  It  is  an  astringent 
and  aromatic  bark  from  the  Drimys  Winteri  or 
Winterea  Aromatica  growing  on  the  Western  parts 
of  America  from  Mexico  south  to  Cape  Horn.  It  is 
often  replaced  by  the  bark  of  Canella  Alba  (or 
Winteriana)  or  Cinnamodendron  Corticosum  of  the 
West  Indies.  Paratudo  Bark  is  also  a  variety. 

Century  is  Centaury  Chlora  perfoliata  or 
Erythraea,  Centaureum;  Terra  Japenica  or  Japonica, 
Catechu. 

16  See  Note  3. 

17  The  health  was  believed  by  most  ancient  and 
medieval  physicians  to  depend  upon  the  proper 
"crasis"  of  the  humors  or  fluids  of  the  body — 
"krasis"  being  the  Greek  word  for  a  mixture  in 
which  the  ingredients  lose  their  identity,  not  like  a 
mixture  of  peas  and  beans  which  would  be  called 
"mixis."  Dyscrasis,  dyscrasy,  discrasy,  means  a 
mixture  of  the  humors  in  wrong  proportions,  the 
opposite  of  eucrasia,  the  Latin  "Temperamentum." 

18  In  his  "Essay  on  Regimen"  Cheyne  says,  p. 
45:  "It  is  not  easily  to  be  credited  what  wonderful 
effects  even  in  the  most  desperate  and  universally 
condemn'd  to  death  distempers,  I  have  seen  per- 
formed by  a  Regimen  of  Milk  and  Seeds  only,  duly 
and  obstinately  persisted  in,  especially  in  persons 
under  fifty.  Epilepsies  totally  cured,  hereditary 
Gouts  almost  eradicated,  universal  Lepers  made 
clean,  Stones  in  the  Bladder  and  Kidnies  laid  quiet, 
Cancers  healed  or  palliated,  ulcerated  Lungs  made 
sound  and  scirrhous  Livers  made  pervious." 
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8vo.    28s.net;  postage  Is.  3d. 


NOW  READY.     FOURTH  EDITION. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  THROAT  BS8H"„^.;TrR!cL^V,K., 

on  to  the  Ear  and  Throat  Department.  University  College  Hospital;  Teacher  of  Laryngology  and  Otology,  University  of  London,  Ac. 
'*  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  success  of  his  arduouB  task  of  revision,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  his  book  to 
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NOW    READY.      With   66   Illustrations,    including    11    Plates 
(1  Coloured!.    DemySvo.    15s.  net ;  postage  7d. 

THE  HEART :   Old  and  New  Views 

L  FLINT.  M.D.,  late  Captain,  B.A.M.C  Cardiological  Centre 
for  the  Northern  Command,  Physician  to  the  Mansfield  Hospital. 
"The  book  is  not  a  mere  literary  compilation,  but  based  on  a 
wide  personal  experience  of  heart  cases."— Clinical  Joijhxal. 

'.'  Complete    Catalogue    post    tree    on    application. 

LONDON:    H    K.  LEWIS  &  CO.   LTD.,    136  COWER  STREET  and  24  COWER  PLACE.  W.C.1. 
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THE    SYSTEMATIC    TREATMENT 
OF   GONORRHOEA. 

By  NORMAN  LUMB.  ORE.,  M.D.  B.S.Lond. 
"  It    is    clearly   written,   concise,    and  in  many  ways  a  serviceable  work. 

— The  Lancet. 
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SAVOY,  FRANCE,  24  hoars  from 
LONDON  on  the  direct  route  from  PARIS 
to  ROME.  On  the  border  of  Lake  Bourget. 


Successful  Treatment  of 

RHEUMATISM 

GOUT        SCIATICA 

SEQUEL/E  OF  WAR  WOUNDS 

Treatment  by 

Massage  while  under  the  Douche. 

Thermal  Sulphurous  Radioactive  Waters  1 1 7°  F. 

OPEN     ALL    THE    YEAR. 

f     Deux-Reines.         I  ZANDER 


DIURETIC 
WATERS 


Springs  of  MARLIOZ, 
strong  sulphurous  waters 
for  throat  and  bronchial 
affections. 


Saint-Simon.  INSTITUTE 

[     Massonat.  Physiotherapy. 

AIX-LES-BA1NS   is  the  most  beautiful  and  important    CENTRE    OF   TOURIST    ACTIVITY  in 

the  FRENCH  ALPS  (64  different  Excursions). 

Splendid  Climate.        High  level  resort :    MONT-REVARD,  5250  feet. 

Special  Terms  at  the  Hotels  from  April  to  June,  and  in  September  and  October. 

For  all  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Comit£  d'Initiative,  Aix-les-Bains  ;    or   Office   Francais  du 

Tourisme,  56,  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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IODEOL 


INDICATED    IN 

PULMONARY    AFFECTIONS,    TUBERCULOSIS,  SYPHILIS 

MAV    BE    ADMINISTERED    BY 

INTRAMUSCULAR  INJECTION,  INGESTION  OR  EXTERNALLY 

PAINLESS 
NON-TOXIC 


Tlia  most  powerful  of 
Lymphagogues,  it 
•  Iter*  and  liquefies 
Pulmonary  Secretions 
and  facilitates  their 
elimination. 


DOES  IkOT 

PRODUCE 

IOD/SM 


TtUgrams  : 
'F'.IAkMA-   ALS.  Wp.M>'. 

■-  i 'ON.-* 


NON-CAUSTIC 
NON-CUMULATIVE 


Has  a  powerful  action 
on  Leucocytosis, 
raises  the  Opsonic 
Index,  increases  the 
production  of  Anti- 
bodies. 


PERFECTLY 
TOLERATED 


PULL  L1TPRAII  RF,  SAMPLES  AND  ALL  PARTICULARS  PROM 


MODERN  PHARMACALS  Ltd.,  * 
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LONDON.  W.l. 
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Information  to  be  included  in  this  column  should  reach  us 
in  proper  form  on  Tuesday,  and  cannot  appear  if  it  reaches 
■us  later  than  the  first  2>ost  on  Wednesday  mom  tut/. 

SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY.  Burlington  House,  London,  W. 

Thursday,  March  16th. —  List  of  probable  papers  :  Dr. 
H.  H.  Dale  and  C.  H.  Kellaway  :  Anaphylaxis  and 
Auaphvlatoxins.  J.  C.  Bramwell  and  Prof.  A.  V. 
Hill :  The  Velocity  of  the  Pulse  Wave  in  Man.  Dr. 
Alexander  Fleming  :  On  a  New  Bacteriolytic  Element 
found  in  Tissues  and  Secretions.  (Communicated  by 
Sir  Almroth  Wright.)  J.  W\  Pickering,  D.Sc,  and 
J.  A.  Hewitt,  Ph.D.  :  The  Action  of  "  Peptone  "  on 
Bloed  and  Immunity  thereto.  (Communicated  by 
Prof.  W.  D.  Halliburton.) 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE,    1,  Wimpole  street.  W. 
MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS. 

Monday,  March  13th. 
Will  :    at  5.30  p.m. 
Paper  : 

Squadron-Leader  H.  E.  Whittingham,  R.A.F.  :  Observa- 
tions on  Sandfly  Fever  in  Malta. 

Tuesday,  March  14th. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY:    at  4.30  l\M. 
In  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory,  Unicersily  College,  Oower- 
str&t,  W.C.    Demonstration  : — 
Dr.  C.  V.  Anrep  :    Methods  of  Experimentation  on  Condi- 
tional Reflexes. 
i  I  'HIATRY  :    at  8.30  P.M. 
Adjourned  Discussion   on  the  Ideal   Clinic  for  Nervous   and 
Borderland  Cases. 

Wednesday,  March  ISth. 

HISTORY"  OF  MEDICINE  r    at  5  P.M. 
Demonstration  : 

Dr.  Herbert  R.  Spencer  :    A  Demonstration  of  the  Obstet- 
rical Works  of  Scipione  Mercuric 
Paper : 

Mr.  Frank  Romer  :    A  Short  History  of  '*  Bonesettlng. 

Thursday,  March  16th. 

DERMATOLOGY  :    at  5  p.m.     (Cases  at  4.30  p.m.) 
Cases  : 

Dr.    Knowslcy    Sibley    "ill    show    a    case    of    Leuconychia 

Striata. 
Other  cases  will  be  shown. 
Paper  (at  8.30  p.m.    : 

Dr.  J.  Darier  (Paris)  :  1  ><-s  Cancers  Kpithilinux  de  la  Peau. 
A  luncheon  will  be  held  In  Dr.  Darter's  honour  at  1  P.M.  at 
the  Trocadero  Restaurant.  The  price  will  be  Is.  6d., 
exclusive  of  wine.  Will  all  members  who  wish  to 
attend  the  luncheon  eend  their  names  to  Dr.  Barber. 
7,  Devonshire-place,  W.,  by  return  of  post. 

Friday.  March  17th. 

■OTOLOGY:    at  6  p.m.      (Cases  at    t.l.JP.M.) 

Cases  will  be  shown  by  Mr.  E.  1).  H.  Davis,  Dr.  Dan  McKenzie, 
Mr.  Norman  Patterson,  and  others. 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICS  :    at  8.3o  p.m. 

Discussion  on  the  Pathological  Changes  Produced  in  Subjects 
rendered  Unconscious  by  Electric  Shock  and  the  Treat- 
ment. 
To  be  opened  by  Dr.  Morisnn  Leggc. 

Dr.  Goodman  Levy  and  Prof.  MacVVilliam  will  aLso  take 
part.  

MEDICAL     SOCIETY     OF     LONDON,     II,     Chandos-street, 
Cavendish-square.   \\  . 

MONDAY,  March  13th. — 8.80  p.m..  Dr.  E.  W.  Goodall  :  The 
Differentia]    Diagnosis  of  the  Common   Exanthemata 

(with  lantern  illustrations). 

ROYAL     SOCIETY      OF      TROPICAL      MEDICINE      AND 
HYGIENE,  ii.  Chandos-street,  Cavendiah-equare,  w. 

Thi-hsimv.  March  16th,  at  8.14  p.m.  -A  Laboratory  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Army  Medical  College,  Mill- 
bank.  S.W.  Demonstrations  will  be  given  by,  amongst 
others:  Lt.-Col.  H.  Marrian  Perry,  Lt.-Col.  W.  P. 
MaeArtlmr,  Major  J.  A.  Manifold.  Major  8.  Elliott, 
Lt.-Col.  Clayton  Lane,  Major  II.  C.  Brown,  and  Dr. 
H.  M.  Woodcock. 

ROYAL  MICROS!  'OPH  AL  sot  I  ET  Y,  20,  Hanover-square,  W. 

Wednesday.  March   15th. — 7.31)  p.m..  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard  : 

Tlie    Future   of   the    Mieroscope  in   Medical    Research. 

Dr.    EL    Hartridge  :     Monochromatic  Illumination  and 

a  Low  Power  Eye-piece  frith  Large  Field. 

LECTURES,  ADDRESSES,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  &C. 

-ROYAL    COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS    OF    LONDON,    Pall 
Mall    I 

TUESDAY,  March  1  Mb.      5  p.m..  Second  Milroy  Lecture  :    Dr. 
Major  Greenwood  :  The  Influence  of  Industrial  Employ- 
ment on  General  Health. 
Thursday. — 5  p.m.,  Third  Milroy  Lecture. 


West  London 
Fibrosis 


WEST  LONDON  I'OST-GRADL'ATE  COLLEGE, 
Hospital,  Hammersmith-road,  W. 

MONDAY,  March  13th. — .5  P.M.,  Dr.  Scott  Pinehin 

of  Lung. 
Tuesday. — 5  p.m.,  Dr.  G.  Pernet :    Some  Affections  of  the 

Scalp,  Syphilitic  and  Otherwise. 
Wednesday-. — 5    p.m.,    Mr.    MacDonald  :      Retention    of 

Trine. 
Thursday. — 5    p.m..    Prof.   Sir   Clifford  Allbutt :    Angina 

Pectoris.     (Open  to  all  Medical  Practitioners.) 
Friday. — 5   p.m.,   Mr.   Simnimuls  :     Osteomyelitis  and   its 

After-effects. 
Daily  : — 10  a.m.,  Visit  of  Post-graduates  to  Wards.     2  p.m., 
In-patient  and  Out-patient  Clinics,  Operations. 
SOUTH-WEST  LONDON  POST-GRADUATE  ASSOCIATION. 
Thursday,  March  16th. — (At  St.  James'  Municipal  Hospital. 
Ouseley-road,    Balham),    4    p.m.,    Mr.    Zachary    Cope  : 
Common  Sprains  and  their  Treatment. 
NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
POST-GRADUATE  COURSE,  Westmoreland -street,  Maryle- 
bone,  W. 

Monday-,  March  I3th. — 5.30  p.m.,  Dr.  Price  :    The  Heart 

in  Relation  to  Life  Assurance. 
Daily  : — 10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  Out-patients  and  In-patients. 
NATIONAL     HOSPITAL     FOR    THE    PARALYSED    AND 
EPILEPTIC  POST-GRADUATE  COURSES,   Queen-square. 
Monday,  March  13th. — 12  noon,  Dr.  Greenfield  :    Dissemi- 
nated Sclerosis,  Src.     2  p.m.,  Dr.  Hinds  Howell  :    Out- 
patient Clinic. 
Tuesday. — 2    p.m..    Dr.    Grainger    Stewart :     Out-patient 
Clinic.     3.30     p.m.,     Dr.     Saunders  :      Cranial     Nerve 
Lesions  (I.). 
THURSDAY-. — 2    p.m.,    Dr.    Kinnier    Wilson  :      Out-patient 

Clinic     3.30  p.m.,  Dr.  Hinds  Howell  :    Hysteria. 
Friday. — 2  p.m.,  Dr.  Gordon  Holmes  :    Out-patient  Clinic. 
3.30  p.m.,  Dr.  Saunders  :    Cranial  Nerve  Lesions  (II.). 
HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN,  Great  Ormond-street. 
Thursday,   March   16th. — 4   p.m.,   Mr.    H.   Tyrrell   Gray  : 
Intestinal  Obstruction. 
CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Fulham-road,  S.W. 

Tuesday-,  March  14th. — 1  p.m.,  Dr.  Leitch  :    The  Experi- 
mental Production  of  Cancer. 
Friday-. — 4  p.m.,  Mr.  Percival  P.  Cole  :    The  Cold  Cautery- 
Treatment. 
ST.  MARYLEBONE  GENERAL  DISPENSARY',  77,  Welbeck- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Post-Graduate  Course  on  Infant  and  Child  Welfare. 

Wednesday-,  March  15th. — 6  p.m..  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard  :  The 

Feeding  of  Children  between  9  Months  and  2  Years. 
Friday-. — Dietetic  Treatment  of  Y'oung  Children  in  Certain 
Common  Complaints. 
BRITISH      MEDICAL      ASSOCIATION      (CHESTERFIELD 
BRANCH)  POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

Friday-,    March    17th. — (At   Chesterfield    Royal    Hospital 

Board    Room)    2.30    p.m..    Dr.    Yates :     Neurasthenia. 

3.15  p.m.,  Dr.  Wilkinson  :   Symptoms  of  Danger  in  Ear 

Cases. 

MANCHESTER    FRENCH    HOSPITAL,    POST-GRADUATE 

LECTURES,  21,  Acomb-street,  Whitworth  Park. 

Thursday,   March   16th. — 4.30   p.m.,   Dr.   A.   C.   Magian  : 
Difficult  Labour. 
MANCHESTER    ROYAL    INFIRMARY    POST-GRADUATE 
CLINIC. 

Tuesday,    March    14th. — 4.30    p.m., 
Diabetes. 
MANCHESTER     BABIES'     HOSPITAL 
LECTURE,  Slade-Iane,  Manchester. 

Saturday,  March  18th. — 4  p.m.,  Dr.  Chisholm  : 
tion. 
ANCOATS  HOSPITAL. 

Thursday,   March   16th. — 4.30  p.m.,   Dr.   Stirling  :     Iritis 
and  Glaucoma. 
ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH,    37,    Russell- 
square,  W.C. 
Lectures  on  Tuberculosis  and  Public  Health. 

Wednesday,  March  15th. — 4  p.m.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  : 
The  Organisation  and  Conduct  of  Tuberculosis  Dispen- 
sary Work. 
PEOPLE'S   LEAGUE   OF   HEALTH,   Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
John-street,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Mind  and  What  We  Ought  to  Know 
About  It. 
Monday,  March  13th. — 6  p.m.,  Sir  Frederick  Mott :    Mind 
and  Body. 
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$Mts,  Sjjort  tatncnis,  ani  Jitstotrs 
t0  <?D0rrtsjj0nbcnts. 

THE  "COLD   PLAGUE"  OP   THE    WAR 
OF  1812-14. 

Bt  not  Hon.  Wiu.iam    Bbmwiok  Baatxtx,  LL.D., 

F.R.Hist.Soc.,  &c., 

jtnmcx  or  Tint  supreme  court  or  Ontario. 

The  epidemic  of  pneumonia  upon  the  <  'mil  mast  o(  America 
during  the  veers  of  the  Anglo-Aiiieririin  War  of  1812-14  has 
not  escaped  the  observation  of  medical  writers;  a  short 
account  of  it  is  Riven,  for  example,  by  Dr.  August  Hirsch 
of  Berlin,  in  his  excellent  Handbook  of  (i.-ographical  and 
Historical  Pathology.*  A  historical  investigation  for  a 
different  purpose  has  placeil  DM  in  possession  of  information 
which  apparently  was  not  available  to  Dr.  Hirsch  or  other 
medical  historians,  and  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place  on 
record  some  of  the  results  of  my  inquiry. 

Information  not  Hitherto  Utilised. 
There  are  three  main  sources  of  information  which  were 
not  consulted  by  Hirsch,  though  all  are  highly  instructive. 
Dr.  James  Mann,  hospital  surgeon  in  the  American  Army, 
published  at  Dedham  in  1810  his  Medical  Sketches  of  the 
Campaign  of  1812,  13,  14,  containing  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  disease  in  the  American  Army.1  Dr.  Joseph 
Trent,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  wrote  an  article  on  the  Winter 
Epidemic  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  which  appeared  In  the 
Richmond  Argun.  April  17th,  18]  I,  ami  was  reprinted  in  part 
in  the  Medical  Repository  of  New  York  for  1815,  vol.  v., 
pp.  216-218."  In  addition  to  these  two  medical  writers  there 
is  an  author  of  whom  the  world  has  not  heard — William 
Steward.  D.D.,  of  Bloomfield,  Somerset  County,  Maine — a 
Baptist  minister  who  thought  that  "  medical  education  never 
qualified  a  man  to  practise  physick  and  surgery,"  but  who, 

ring  Ins  skill  direct  from  God  himself,  "officiated  in 
the  practice  of  physick  without  ever  reading  or  studying  a 
medical  author."  But,  not  content  that  others  should  be 
in  the  same  plight,  he  published  in  1812  a  pamphlet,  the 
Beading  Art,  of  which  I  can  find  no  trace  in  any  library,  and 
in  lsj.j  a  corrected  and  improved  edition,  adding  "all  his 
late  improvements  and  new  discoveries  both  in  physick  and 
surgery."'  He  had  in  the  meantime  taught  himself  Latin  ; 
hut  the  little  book  proves  that  the  teacher  was  incompetent 
Ot  the  student  dull.  He  cheerfully  and  confidently  rushes  in 
where  even  Huchan  might  fear  to  tread,  and  shows  how  to 

everything  from  cancer  to  corns  and  from  "  that 
Israelitish  curse  "  the  pox,  to  worms. 

William  Steward's  Account  of  the  "  Cold  Plague." 
However  much  we  may  disagree  with  his  therapeusis,  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  observe  accurately  and  to 
express  clearly  and  truly  what  he  observed  ;  he  was  a 
shrewd  Yankee  who  could  and  did  see  things  as  they  were. 
even  if  ha  did  speak  of  the  ductus  bilis  as  the  "  duck  bile  " 
and  did  think  that  the  stomach  had  bones.  He  gives  a 
graphic  account  of  the  "  Cold  Plague  "  which  he  met  for  the 
lirst   time  at  Eaton,  New  Hampshire,4  in  April,  1812;    at 

■  mo  time  he  heard  by  letter  of  the  destruction  caused 
by  this  "  going  fever  "  (as  they  called  it)  in  Upper  Canada  and 
the  Middle  and  Western  States  (i.e.,  those  as  far  west  as 
Ohio).  In  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Gilmanton  and 
Londonderry*  "  they  died  so  fast,  the  well  ones  were  afraid 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  on  account  of  catching  the  disorder 
or  fever  so-called."  Steward  met  with  cases  of  Cold  Plague 
all  the  way  to  Ballston  Springs,  six  miles  south-west  of 
Saratoga,  N.Y.,  but  the  epidemic  died  out  with  the  advent 
of  warm  weather. 

The  principal  sufferers  were  men  of  ages  from  20  to  50  who 
were  most  exposed  to  the  cold  in  preparing  firewood,  caring 
for  cattle,  going  to  mill  and  to  market,  &c.  ;  there  was  much 
mortality  among  the  emigrants  making  long  and  tedious 
journeys,  and  among  the  wives  ami   children  who  accom- 

C allied  them  ;  while  the  aged,  nursed  by  the  tire,  and  children 
ept  from  school  on  account  of  the  cold,  were  practically 
immune.  Steward  insisted  that  the  Cold  Plague  was  no 
more  "catching"  than  a  broken  leg. 

Ilii-.li  screes  with  his  authorities'  tlial  the  starting-point 

of  the  pandemic  (as  it  became)  was  Canada;  but  I  can  find 

ng  in  contemporary  letters  or  reports  in  this  Province 

to  justify  the  statement.    Epidemics  of  pneumonia  b 

Sen     England    certainly    as   earl]    as    1712   and   there    were 

red  outbreaks  during  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth 


•  I-.ndnn.  1880.  vol.  lii..  i'i>.  13!    IS3 


century— one  in  Vermont  during  the  winter  of  1810-1811' 

and  there  is  no  need  to  look  further  north  for  the  font  el 
oriao  malt.  While  the  pandemic  was  manifest  as  such  only 
in  the  winter  and  spring  during  all  the  years  it  lasted,  sporadic 
cases  were  found  during  the  whole  period  from  1812  to  1820 
(and  especially  till  1815)  ;  and  in  almost  all  the  territory 
devastated  by  it.  There  was  a  recrudescence  of  the  epidemic 
amongst  the  civil  population  when  the  cold  weather  set  in 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  It  began  about  Dee.  1st; 
Steward  notices  its  advent  in  Old  Schoharie,  some  :m  miles 
west  of  Albany.  The  renewal  of  the  plague  was  attributed 
to  militiamen  who  had  been  called  out  for  three  vears  and 
who  w.re  returning  from  the  frontier  lines  :  they  Wei 
to  spread  the  contagion  through  the  Mate  again.  It  It 
possible  that  this  was  the  fact;  a  dry  and  hot  .Tuh  was 
sine,  eded  by  floods  or  rain  in  August,  September  was 
pleasant,  but  October  was  wet  and  cold  ;  Here  were  In  these 
months  many  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  intermittent. 
fevers,  and,  in  the  latter  part,  rheumatism  ami  meaali ■-. 
Inevitable  Result  of  Lack  of  Supplies. 
All  these  were  to  be  expected  there  never  was  a  nation 
less  prepared  than  the  United  State,  when  it  declared  war 
in  June,  1812,  and  the  state  of  the  troops  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier  was  disgraceful.  Dr.  Mann  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  the  want  of  supplies  for  both  regulars  and  militia  ;  con- 
temporary documents,  official  and  otherwise,  reprinted  bj 
General  Cruikshank  are  more  striking  still.8  At  first  the 
troops  had  no  camp  equipage,  but  were  generally  healthy, 
with  few  cases  of  fever;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they 
became  sickly  and  remained  so  ;  and,  although  full  inquiry 
was  ordered  into  the  condition  of  the  sick  and  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  whilst  cleanliness  was  enjoined  by  general  order. 
the  sick  list  grew  alarmingly.  General  Van  Rensselaer 
reported  to  General  Dearborn  on  Sept.  1st,  1812,  that  he 
had  more  than  a  hundred  men  on  the  sick  list,  with  only 
601  fit  for  duty.  "  Many  of  the  men  are  without  shoes 
and  all  are  clamorous  for  pay  ....  we  are  extremely 
deficient  of  medicine  and  hospital  stores ;  of  lint  and 
bandage  cloth  we  have  none  'nor  anv  surgical  stores." 
General  Isaac  Brock  reported  on  Sept.  13th  that  great 
sickness  prevailed  all  along  the  American  line,  one  or 
two  military  funerals  per  day  being  observed  ;  ami  deserters 
were  coming  in  who  reported  bad  usage,  bad  and 
food,  and  a  total  want  of  pay,  and  that  there  was  much 
sickness.  Notwithstanding  general  orders  to  attend  faithfullv 
to  the  sick,  the  position  of  the  remainder  of  the  armv  was 
not  improved,  Van  Rensselaer  had  again,  on  Sept,  'l5th, 
to  say  to  the  Governor  "  many  (of  the  troops)  are  destitute 

of  si s  and  indeed  such  clothing  as  is  necessary  for  the 

approaching  season,  and  all  are  extremely  clamorous  for 
their  pay,"  five  days  later  he  reported  to  Dearborn  the  same 
clamour  for  pay,  and  that  "  to  cheer  up  our  hearts  we  have 
picked  up  a  birch  bark  on  which  is  written  a  notice  from 
the  soldiers  to  the  officers  that  unless  they  were  paid  thev 
would  absolutely  quit  the  field  in  eight  davs  from  that 
time."  Detachments  came  in  "  without  clothing  .  . .  .  neither 
of  them  have  medicine  chests,"  and  many  of  Van  Rensselaer's 
forces  were  left  without  necessary  clothing.  This  may  help 
to  explain  the  disgrace  at  Detroit  in  August  and  the  disaster 
at  Queenstown  Heights  in  October;  for  it  is  to  be  remark.,  I 
that  American  sailors  gave  a  good  account  of  theni- 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  proved  themselves  worthy 
scions  of  the  parent  stock. 

Spirit  I'lilimiK. 
Dr.  Mann  says  that  the  pneumonia  was  lirst  observed  in 
the  encampment  at  Greenbush  (opposite  Albany)  towards 
the  end  of  October,  but  the  official  reports  show  at  least  a 
few  cases  on  the  Niagara  frontier  as  early  as  August.  He 
attributed  it  to  "  long  and  unremitted  exposure  to  cold,"  and 
noticed  that  "  in  proportion  to  increase  of  cold,  this  disease 
became  more  frequent  and  severe."  Hirsch  savs  that  "  its 
epidemic  character  did  not  come  out  except  in  winter  and 
spring."  Dr.  Mann,  however,  gave  as  an  exciting  cause 
"  immoderate  potations  of  spirits  "  ;  and  says,  "  not  a  few 
who  were  subjected  to  the  epidemic  of  1812-1818  fell  victims 
to  that  disease  from  this  exciting  cause."  Sometimes  the 
non-commissioned  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  issue  the 
spirit  ration  obliged  the  men  to  drink  it  all  at  one.  to  save 
the  trouble  of  pouring  it  into  their  canteens:  and  the 
sutlers  sold  to  the  soldiers  as  much  liquor  as  they  oould 
buy.  He  compared  the  British  deserters,  who  "  exhibited 
marks  of  high  health,"  with  the  American  soldiers  who 
"were  pallid  and  emaciated  "  —  the  British  soldier  had  no 
spirit  ration  and  liquor  could  not  be  procured  in  Upper 
Canada  for  money.  The  better  condition  of  the  British  was 
an  undoubted  fact,  but  .Mann  was  mistaken  as  to  the  Bret 
reason  he  gave  for  it;  a  liquor  ration  was  served  out  •  to 
the  troops,  consisting  of  potent  Canadian  whiskey  like  the 
whiskm  Diane  of  the  French  Canadian  habitant.  The  second 
cause  had  more  foundation:  an  Act  was  passed  in  1813 
by  the  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada    restraining   distillation 
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of  spirit  from  grain,  but  this  canie  to  an  end,  March  1st, 
1814,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  troops,  who  it  was  supposed 
could  not  get  along  without  spirits.10 

Other  Causes :  Incidence. 

Other  exciting  causes,  according  to  Dr.  Mann,  were  "  filth 
and  dirt,"  "  emanations  from  putrefaction,"  want  of  discip- 
line, want  of  warm  clothing  (such  as  woollen  shirts),  want 
of  proper  food,  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  and  later  when  the  troops  went  into  barracks, 
crowded,  overwann,  unventilated  rooms.  While  a  few  cases 
were  observed  as  early  us  October,  Dr.  Mann  agrees  with 
the  quack  doctor,  Steward,  that  the  disease  became  epidemic 
about  Dec.  1st.  Meanwhile  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
American  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier  was  deplorable. 
Nov.  6th,  1812,  "  the  regulars  daily  sickening,  ....  no 
attendance  at  the  hospitals,  ....  a  volunteer  company 
....  stacked  their  arms  and  told  their  officers  that  they 
have  been  in  the  service  three  months  without  receiving  pay 
•  ir  clothes  and  that  they  would  not  stand  guard  again  in 
the  cold  without  shoes,  stockings,  and  pantaloons  and  with 
the  mere  covering  of  a  blanket,"  and  Nov.  18th  there 
was  "  great  desertion  ....  wholesale  and  retail  through 
starvation  ....  and  much  sickness  prevailed  on  the  line. 
At  Buffalo,  20  of  Smyth's  regulars  died  since  October  28, 
and  100  are  now  sick  in  the  hospital."  On  Nov.  27th,  there 
is  an  official  report  of  "  a  fever  which  is  becoming  every  day 
more  alarming  "  ;  by  December,  it  was  fully  recognised  that 
this  fever  was  contagious  :  it  had  proved  "  fatal  to  so  many 
citizens  and  very  many  soldiers."  Contagion  was  spread  by 
those  of  the  latter  as  were  given  their  release  from  service. 

Dr.  Mann  says  that  the  disease  was  called  by  various 
names — asthenic,  typhoid  or  typhous  pneumonia,  pneumonia 
notha,  bilious  pneumonia,  malignant  bilious  fever  ;  some- 
times it  was  considered  not  asthenic  but  sthenic,  sometimes 
a  form  of  typhus  fiver — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
identity  with  the  pneumonia  known  for  centuries  in  Europe  ; 
and,  as  Hirsch  says.  "  the  malady  had  ....  the  typhoid  or 
asthenic  character  more  or  less  pronounced."  It  is  well 
recognised  that  the  causes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mann  were 
real  exciting  causes — "  overcrowding  of  rooms,  want  of 
adequate  ventilation,  accumulation  of  decomposing  organic 

matters errors  of  hygiene." 

iiirixnn  of  British  ami  American  Armies. 

The  effect  of  such  causes  and  others  may  perhaps  be  made 
to  appear  by  a  comparison  of  the  sick  in  the  American  Army 
with  the  sick  in  the  British  Army  in  Cpper  Canada.  In  the 
.  Nov.  26th,  1812,  out  of  1111  men  there  were  61  sick  ; 
in  the  former  a  report  from  the  "  Camp  nigh  Buffalo,  New 
York  "  stati  s.  Nov.  27th,  1812,  that  one  company  originally 
of  92  men  had  been  depleted  by  death  and  desertion  to  80 
of  whom  30  were  sick  :  in  another,  the  figures  were  95 
reduced  to  89  with  53  sick  ;  in  another,  9fl  reduced  to  95, 
'-'-•  being  sick,  whilst  the  captain  thought  not  more  than  SO 
could  march.    Other  compa  not  dealt  with  in  detail, 

but  the  surgeon  reported  about  10  in  hospital,  most  of  whom 
he  feared  would  not  survive  ;  the  proportion  of  sick  in  the 
one  army  was  nearly  ten  times  that  in  the  other — 12  per 
■  etit.  American  to   i}  per  cent.  British. 

The  Epidemic    Amongst  the  Civil   Population. 

The  epidemic  was  tnosi  prevalent  both  in  the  army  and 
in  the  civil  population  in  December,  1812,  and  January  and 
February,  1813;  it  spread  over  New  York,  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  and  New  England  generally,  also  to  the  States 
as  far  west  as  Ohio.  In  Pennsylvania,  apparently,  it  was 
not  epidemic,  but  cases  were  found  ;  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush 
died  of  this  disease,  April  12th,  1813.  Steward  gave  an 
appalling  account  of  its  ravages  as  witnessed  by  him  when 
travelling  from  Old  Schoharie  through  Albany,  Ballston 
Springs.  Middlebury,  Vt..  Bennington,  VI..  Ballston  Springs 
again,  Northumberland.  N.H..  to  Bloomfield  on  the  Kennebec 

"  in  all  these  routes,  I  was  surrounded  by  tin-  Cold  Plague, 
and  in  man  uas  diflicult  to  get  any  refreshment  or 

entertainment  at  night  on  account  of  tin-  sweeping  disease  ; 
-i. in.-  of  tin-  tavern  signs  ware  muffled  with  black  cloths, 
others  were  taken  down,  some,  posts  ami  all.  win-  mt  down, 
and  so mi-  publick  houses  were  lift  entirely  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  In  some  places  where  I  put  up  for  the  night 
would  be  three  or  four  corpses  in  the  neighbouring 
and  three  or  four  more  added  by  the  next  morning, 
and  in  must  of  these  places  they  were  enquiring  of  me  what 
they  must  do  to  b  ram  its  destruction."    The  disease 

i  to  be  epidemic  in  1818,  on  the  return  of  the  warm 
weather;  but  renewed  its  ravages  in  the  autumn,  repeating 
the  sain.-  series  in  1814  and  the  winter  of  1814-15;  it 
ceased  to.  be  epidemic  in  1815  in  the  north.  In  the  Southern 
States,  it  continued  to  be  epidemic  until  1826. 

Treatment. 

I>r.  Mann  found  bleeding"  the  most  effective  treatment, 
followed  by  sulphate  of  soda  as  a  cathartic  and  calomel  as 
an  alterative  or  a  purgative,  with  antimonials  in  nauseating 


doses  ;  he  emphatically  disapproved  of  any  use  of  spirits.18 
Steward,  who  found  "  the  practice  of  the  doctors  in  general 
erroneous  and  fatal,"  treated  by  sweating.  "  Some  .... 
over  kettles  and  tubs  with  a  general  selection  of  vegetables 
for  foments,  others  ....  lying  in  their  beds  with  the  hot 
herbs  wrapped  up  in  cloths  and  others  with  boiled  blocks  of 
popple  wood  or  basswood,  bottles  and  bladders  of  hot  water, 
&c."  ;  but  he  "  did  not  use  pukes  and  physicks  nor  attempt 
to  let  blood  ....  as  some  did,  ....  as  many  a  fool  in  his 
practice  did,  which  was  most  commonly  attended  with 
immediate  death  "  ;  and  he  never  lost  a  case  but  one  to 
whom  he  was  called  too  late. 

Some  of  the  symptoms  described  by  Dr.  Mann  are  sugges- 
tive of  the  "  Spanish  influenza  "  which  visited  this  continent 
in  the  recent  war,  and,  like  the  Cold  Plague,  was  considered 
as  having  come  from  abroad  ;  he  does  not  mention  influenza 
at  all ;  but  Dr.  Henry  recognised  a  form  of  the  epidemic, 
similar  to  the  influenza  which  raged  in  Paris  in  1803  and 
was  then  called  la  grippe.11  There  had  been  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  in  the  western  hemisphere  from  as  early  as  1655, 
and  perhaps  earlier  ;  but  Hirsch  does  not  recognise  any  from 
1807  till  the  autumn  of  1815.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
Cold  Plague  of  1812-15  was  the  same  as  the  recent "  Spanish 
influenza  "  and  accompanied  by  the  same  deadly  pneu- 
monia. 

Terminological  Nationalism. 

That "  Spanish  flu  "  did  not  come  from  Spain  is  reasonably 
clear  ;14  it  was  called  by  the  name  of  a  foreign  country,  like 
many  another  disease — for  example,  the  Mai  de  Naples,  the 
French  pox,  the  English  sweating  sickness.  We  still  have 
German  measles  ;  the  Russians  call  influenza  Chinese  catarrh, 
Germans  often  call  it  the  Russian  pest,  the  French  call  it 
Italian  fever  and  Spanish  catarrh ;  while  the  Italians 
invented  the  name  "  influenza,"  as  it  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  stars.  In  President  Jackson's 
time  his  opponents  in  the  United  States  called  it  "  Jackson's 
itch."  and  bis  supporters  "  Tyler's  grippe."15 

Influenza  has  certainly  remained  true  to  type  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  at  least  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  the  last  war 
wherein  armies  of  the  English-speaking  world  fought  against 
each  other  and  the  first  in  which  they  fought  side  by  side 
the  same  epidemic  should  have  appeared  with  the  same  evil 
results  to  civilian  and  soldier. 
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Colonial     Institute   at    Amsterdam,  ilelivereil    the    Chndwirk 

lecture  nt  1  I.Gaandos-stfeet,  London,  W..  on  .March  tnd,  on 
the  subject  of  'The  Plague  Question  of  Kuropc  To-day." 
He  paid  a  tribute  to  English  workers  and  to  the  valuable 
lessons  learnt  from  the  visitations  of  plague  in  India,  uliieh 
had  served  to  prepare  the  Dutch  authorities  for  It*  later 
appearance  in  Java  in  1111 1 .  In  a  historical  comparison 
between  plague  as  it  was  known  in  meiliu-val  times  and  at 
the  present  day,  Prof .  van  Uighem  claimed  that  the  asso- 
ciated factors  concerned  in  the  development  and  spread 
of  the  disease  were  equally  responsible  at  widely  remote 
da;  the  disease  was  mainly  of  bubonic  type,  and 
dependent  on  the  nrsssnra  ol  the  pUeue-strioken  black  rat 
(Miu  ratlusi.  with  Its  Infected  Bess,  living  in  close  proximity 
to  human  beings.  There  also  existed,  as  to-day,  a  seasonal 
relation  to  hot  weather,  during  which  the  rat  and  its  parasite 
most  aetive.  as  thown  by  the  heavy  incidence  and 
mortality  during  the  hot  months,  recorded  in  the  epidemics  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  England  and  Holland.  The 
gradual  spread  of  the  disease  among  occupants  of  one  block 
of  houses  to  those  of  another  block  in  the  same  qua 
such  as  could  well  be  accounted  for  by  development  of 
plague  among  rats — was  also  noted.  Charts  showing  the 
probable  rate  of  distribution  in  a  particular  quarter  at 
different  periods  during  the  Amsterdam  epidemic  in  1017 
had  been  constructed  U  the  result  of  careful  research  into 
the  old  burial  records  of  the  parish;  these  charts  lent 
considerable  support  ha  the  views  expressed  as  to  seasonal 
Influence  and  mode  of  spread  of  infection  by  rat  migration. 
These  various  factors  could  also  be  traced  b>T  close  study  of 
literature  of  the  seventeenth  century,  notably  Daniel 
Defoe's  classic  account  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665. 
Familiarity  with  the  black  rat  was  evident  from  its  frequent 
appearance  in  old  woodcuts  showing  the  typical  features  of 
the  large  ears  and  long  tail ;  seventeenth-century  prints, 
too,  of  sufferers  from  the  disease  display  the  well-known 
distribution  of  the  glandular  bubo  in  the  neck,  the  axilla, 
and  the  groin. 

Early  Measures  of  Disinfection. 
The  old  health  regulations,  which  enforced  the  closing 
of  infected  dwellings  and  removal  of  healthy  occupants  from 
neighbouring  houses,  emphasised  the  need  for  disinfection. 
In  the  process  of  fumigation  the  use  of  arsenic  and  other 
substances  are  mentioned  as  of  value,  but  requiring  great 
care  on  account  of  their  supposed  poisonous  vapours,  which 
were  held  responsible  for  the  dead  rate  found  in  the  infected 
premises.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
animals  had  died  of  plague  previous  to  the  disinfection. 
Interesting  reference  to  animals  as  possible  carriers  of  plague 
Infection  is  to  be  found  in  old  accounts  of  the  epidemics  ; 
cate,  dogs,  and  rate  are  mentioned. 

The  Hollow  Bamboo  as  a  Neat  for  Rata  in  Java. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  lecturer  gave  a  description 
of  plague  at  the  present  day  as  occurring  in  Java,  where  the 
association  between  the  infected  black  rat,  once  so  common 
in  Europe,  and  the  human  victims  of  the  disease  was  well 
illustrated  with  lantern-slides.  By  this  means  it  was  shown 
that  the  hollow  bamboo,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  frame- 
work of  native  houses  and  bedsteads,  afforded  means  of 
entry  and  nesting  places  for  the  rats,  which  thus  came  into 
close  proximity  with  the  occupants.  Wherever  a  case  of 
plague  occurred,  neste  and  dead  bodies  of  plague-stricken 
rats  were  found  in  the  bedstead  or  wall  of  the  room.  The 
use  of  bamboo  for  building  purposes  has  now  been  officially 
forbidden  in  Java  ;  native  houses  must  be  built  of  wood  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  access  by  rate,  particular  attention 
lieing  paid  to  the  sharp  inclination  of  the  roof  and  its  lighting 
for  purposes  of  inspection. 

Conditions  Favouring  the  Spread  of  Plague. 
The      necessary    conditions    which    Prof,    van    Loghem 
laid  down  as  favouring  the  spread  of   plague  were  probably 

n prevalent    in    mcdiu-val    Europe    than   at   the 

nt  day  in  India  and  Java.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  black  rat  was  abundant  in  Western  Europe.  The 
majority  of  town-dwellers  occupied  overcrowded  and 
confined  quarters,  where  the  custom  of  sleeping  on  straw 
bedding  in  walled-in  cupboards,  with  storage  of-  grain  and 
stalling  of  animals  on  the  ground-floors,  provided  every 
attraction   to   the   rat   and   ensured  contact   with 

human  beings. 


Districts. 

Kensington 

X. 
liloomsbury 
S.  llampstead 
S.E.  London 
I'addington 


Telephone. 
West       3028 

Museum        7161 
llampstead  3678 


The  Pneumonic  Tji 

Lmonie    plague,    although    a    probable    form    of    the 
in  the  past,  was  less  recognisable  than  the  bubonii 
the  old  accounts  of  epidemics  in  mediaeval  Europe, 
ess  tin-  bubonic    form    depends    for   dissemination   on 
the    rat,    the    pneumonic    variety  is  regarded  as  spread  by 
contact  with  human  sources  of  infection.      Records  in  litera- 
ture exist   to  show  that   towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  common    black  rat  began  to  be  displaced   from 
I  ii  Europe  by  the  brown  rati  Mu» dscunw anus).  With  the 
Steady    withdrawal  of  the  former,  the  risk  of  plague  as  an 
epidemic  has  gradually  receded  eastwards  and  the  diminish- 
ing   danger    of    its    occurrence    in    the  west   has    well-nigh 
ii.   I.       \t  un    decumaniis,  now  much    the  commoner 
species  in   Europe,  though  liable  to  plague  infection, 
and  breeds  in  places  well  removed  from  human  habitation, 
such  as  the  banks  of  waterways  and   in  sewers,  and   ha.s 
therefore  far  less  chance  of  acting  as  a  source  of  infection  to 
man.      Such    instances    of    plague    outbreak    as    Prof,    van 
Loghem  quoted   of    recent  occurrence  in    Western    Europe 
have  been  restricted  to  workers  in  the  sewers,  whose  occupa- 
tion brings  them  in  contact  with  infection  derived  from  the 
brown  sewer  rat. 

NON-RESIDENT  PRIVATE   NURSES. 

SINCE  we  published  a  list  of  districts  served  by  visiting 
muses  (Tin-;  Laxckt.  Feb.   11th.  p.  305),  we  have  re. 
the  following  additional  names  of  cooperations  and  private 
nurses  offering  such  service  : — 
Nurses         Wh. 
available,    obtainable. 
..      1      ...      J.T.II. 
1      ...      P. (3) 

1  ...      J.T.H. 

2  ...      M.S.N.II. 
1     ...     P.  (4) 
1     ...     P.  (--.) 

J.T.IL-  St.  John's  and  St.  Thomas's  House,  12,  Queen- 
square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C.  1. 

P.  (3)  =  Miss  Rose  Herbert,  50,  St.  I.uk.'s-road,  N.  Ken- 
sington, W.  11. 

-M.S.N.H.=Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  Home,  57,  King 
Henry's-road.  S.  Hampstead.  N.W.  8. 

P.  (4)  =Miss  C.  H.  Robson,  55,  Burnt  Ash  Hill,  Lee,  S.E.  1 2. 

P.  (5)=Miss  Lucy  Colbeck,1  8,  Manor-place,  Paddington. 

Non-resident  visiting  nurses  for  any  disl  rict  in  London  are 
supplied  by  the  Registered  Nurses'  Society-  481,  Oxford- 
street,  W.  (Mayfair  5138).  The  Nightingale  Training  School, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  S.E.  1  (Hop  4191)  has  one  non- 
resident visiting  nurse  only,  others  having  given  it  up  owing 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  work.  No  definite  district  is  served 
by  practitioners  applying  for  this  nurse.  Other  nurses  who 
do  not  limit  their  services  to  an\-  one  district  are  .Miss 
Hilary,1  63,  Wimpole-street,  W.  1  (Paddington  1456),  and 
Miss  M.  Cleave  of  8,  Hatfield  House,  108,  Great  Titchlicld- 
street,  W.  (Museum  1087).  Queen  Charlotte's  Hospital, 
Marylebone-road ,  N.W.  1  (Paddington  20)  and  the  Brixton 
Hill  Maternity  Home,  43,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.  2  (Brixton  617) 
supply  visiting  maternity  nurses. 

W'e  have  received  many  letters  from  nurses  anxious  to 
undertake  the  work,  but  uncertain  how  to  make  themselves 
known.  We  suggest  that  they  should  call  on  all  practitioners 
resident  in  the  district  they  propose  to  serve,  but  must  warn 
them  that  from  letters  received  from  practising  nurses  we 
find  that  the  demand  for  their  services  may  be  irregular. 
As  yet  visiting  nursing  would  seem  an  unstable  means  of 
livelihood,  so  that  the  nurse  should  have  private  means  to 
fall  back  on.  The  following  letter  is  typical  of  many  we 
have  received  : — 

"  I  was  much  interested  in  your  article  on  '  Visiting  Nursing.' 
I  have  been  doing  it  for  the  last  10  years  and  consider  it  the  most 
disappointing  and  uphill  work  one  can  do — and  should  never  be 
undertaken  unless  one  has  money  at  one's  back.  One  is  either 
run  off  one's  legs,  and  refusing  work,  or  one  is  wondering  when 
another  caso  is  coming  in;  also  one  must  always  be  at  the  end 
of  the  'phone  in  case  one  is  Deeded,  and  can  never  feel  free.  I 
was  first  attached  to  a  company,  but  they  gavo  me  so  little 
work  and  I  had  to  pay  percentage  on  all  my  ossee,  BO  I  now 
work  on  my  own,  and  have  a  very  large  connexion.  In  spite 
of  it.  however,  I  am  often  wanting  work,  and  am  always  thinking 
how  i  can  get  better  known,  l  don't  consider  the  public  realise 
they  can  get  visiting  nurses,  and  I  sometimes  think  doctors  fear 
we  may  take  things  out  of  their  hands. 

1  have  known  several  nurses  who  have  given  it  up  because 
they  could  not  get  enough  work.     I  enclose  my  card." 

We  still  believe  (hat  the  difficulties  can  and  will  be 
overcome  perhaps  by  cooperative  principles,  but  tin- 
pathway  of  the  pioneer  is  never  an  easy  one. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Bacon  Philt.ii-s  is  correct  in  believing  the 
claim  to  be  "  preposterous.'' 

1  For  these  names  we  are  indebted  to  the  Nursing  Times* 
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De  Lee's  Obstetrics 

WITH  $15,000  WORTH  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS 


It  is  said  that  Dr.  DeLee's  book  rings  true. 
Those  who  know  how  it  was  written  are  not 
surprised  at  this.  It  rings  true  because  it  is 
true ;  because  it  is  not  a  compilation,  because  it 
was  literally  written  at  the  bedside  in  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  the  patient. 
You  will  find  the  work  extremely  practical 
throughout.  Dr.  DeLee's  aim  having  been  to  pro- 
duce a  book  that  would  meet  fully  every  need 
of  the  practitioner  as  well  as  the  obstetrician. 
For  this  reason  diagnosis  is  featured,  and  the 
relations  of  obstetric  conditions  and  accidents  to 
general  medicine,  surgery,  and  the  specialties 
brought  into  prominence. 
Regarding   treatment:    You   get   here   the   latest 

Principles  and   Pmriic-;   of  Obttetrics.     By  Joseph   B.   DeLee,   M.D..  Professor  of  Obstetrics  at  the  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  Chicago.     Large  octavo  of  1089  pages,  with  949  illustrations,  187  in  i  Cloth,  $12.00  net. 


advances  in  this  field,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
every  method  of  treatment,  every  step  in  opera- 
tive technic  is  just  right. 

The  descriptive  let/ends  under  the  illustrations 
are  unusually  full,  and,  by  studying  the  pictures 
serially  with  their  detailed  legends,  you  are  bet- 
ter able  to  follow  the  operations  than  by  re- 
ferring to  the  pictures  from  a  distant  text — the 
usual  method.  These  949  illustrations  were  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  they  form  an 
obstetric  atlas  of  unusual  beauty  and  value. 

"I  consider  Dr.  DeLee's  work  one  of  the  best  books 
on  obstetrics  published  in  the  English  language,  and 
will  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  it." — Dr. 
John  A.  McGlinn,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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for  it  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  missing  it. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  repeat  three  necessary 
procedures  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  of 
obscure  syphilis.  F"irst,  a  carefully  taken  his- 
tory should  be  the  introduction  of  every  case. 
Secondly,  the  physical  examination  should  in- 
clude every  part  of  the  body,  from  head  to  foot. 
Thirdly,  the  taking  of  routine  Wassermanns  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  when  occasion  sug- 
gests, a  provocative  test  should  be  taken.  To 
this  may  be  added  the  therapeutic  test. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  is  an  important 
relation  between  syphilis,  diagnosis  and  surgery. 
The  fact  that  syphilis  may  mimic  all  other  dis- 
eases i-  sufficient  to  warrant  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  all  cases.  It  is  well  to  recall 
what  Sir  William  Osier  once  said,  "Know  syphi- 
lis in  all  its  manifestations  and  all  things  clinical 
will  be  added  unto  you." 

Discission 

Dr.  H.  J.  Knickerbocker.  Geneva:  There 
is  in  Dr.  Crance's  paper  a  message  written  so 
plainly  and  in  such  large  type  that  "He  who  runs 
may  read"  without  difficulty  if  he  be  not  of  that 
kind  who  are  best  described  by  the  old  adage 
that  "There  are  none  so  blind  as  they  who  will 
not  see." 

Syphilis,  like  many  other  diseases,  is  not  a  re- 
specter of  persons,  and  whenever  a  physician 
conceives  the  idea  that  the  social,  ethical  or  moral 
-tanding  of  his  patient  is  so  high  that  lues  can- 
not be  considered,  it  is  about  time  for  a  thor- 
ough investigation  to  begin.  More  syphilis  is 
overlooked  in  the  average  physicians'  practice 
than  is  diagnosed.  Not  because  the  doctor  is  in- 
capable of  making  a  diagnosis,  but  because  he 
thinks  he  knows  his  patient,  fears  to  offend  him 
or  i>  content  with  assuming  that  syphilis  is  non 
existant  and  that  the  symptomatology  is  due  to 
something  else.  Too  often  the  case  is  treated 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  local  conditions  without 
any  consideration  of  the  causative  factors.  I 
have  just  reason  to  remember  a  case  I  once  had 
who  denied  stoutly  that  he  had  ever  had  syphilis 
or  anything  like  it.  At  least  four  other  physi- 
cians believed  his  story.  X-ray  plates  showed 
his  cough  due  to  some  lung  condition  which  was 
not  typically  tubercular,  and  still  we  all  slept 
soundly,  tucked  in  our  nice  little  trundle  beds. 
We  sent  him  to  Saranac  and  they  opened  the 
book  with  a  4-f-  W'assermann.  Then  I  knew  I 
had  seen  syphilis  of  the  lung  and  since  then  have 
picked  up  two  more  cases.  This  man  died  of 
general  paralysis  leaving  an  infected  wife  and 
two  infected  children.  The  storv  would  have 
been  different  had  he  not  lied  or  had  I  not  been 
so  credulous. 

A  patient  may  have  syphilis  and  develop 
other  conditions,  but  every  time  that  happens, 
syphilis   is  a    factor,   often   the  causative   factor, 


and  too  often  given  too  little  consideration.  I 
have  operated  two  cases  of  non-suppurative  ap- 
pendicitis in  which  the  pathological  condition 
supported  the  Wassermann  findings,  syphilitic 
lesions  being  found  in  the  specimen.  Intestinal 
obstruction  caused  by  stricture  especially  in  the 
lower  bowel  are  often  syphilitic.  There  is  no 
tissue  of  the  body  that  may  not  be  affected  and 
it  is  well  said  that  "He  who  knows  syphilis 
knows  medicine." 

•  In  what  percentage  of  our  patients  do  we  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  syphilitic  infection?  I 
will  venture  that  it  is  mighty  small  with  each 
of  us  and  still  less,  the  more  we  are  doing  gen- 
eral practice.  The  doctor  limiting  his  work  to 
any  special  line  knows  only  too  well  the  danger 
of  skidding  and  is  on  the  watch.  His  patients 
are  mostly  referred  and  are  not  among  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  has  to  dig  out  a  history  and 
to  his  credit  he  is  generally  not  credulous.  He 
goes  at  it  and  gets  his  data  satisfying  himself 
that  syphilis  is  not  present  rather  than  that  it  is. 
In  this  way  only  can  he  be  assured  and  feel  that 
he  has  done  his  duty.  Contrast  this  method  with 
the  average  practitioner  who  sees  syphilis  only 
when  it  presents  classical  symptoms. 

Of  all  physicians,  the  general  practitioner 
should  be  the  one  to  be  on  the  watch  to  make  the 
diagnosis  early.  He  is  necessarily  more  exposed 
to  accidental  infection  than  the  men  in  special 
work.  His  contact  with  his  patients  is  frequent 
and  close.  His  daily  life  often  demands  that  he 
do  everything  for  them.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  transmissibility  is  short, 
almost  every  physician  would  at  some  time  or 
other  become  infected.  Before  the  days  of  rub- 
ber gloves,  syphilitic  physicians  were  not  uncom- 
mon. I  have  known  several  who  claimed  they 
were  infected  during  the  delivery  of  syphilitic 
mothers,  or  the  examination  of  gynecological 
patients.  The  chances  some  physicians  take 
make  one  wonder  how  they  ever  escape. 

General  practitioners  see  the  bulk  of  the  early 
cases.  They  should  at  least  be  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  make  a  diagnosis  and  impress  the  pa- 
tient with  the  necessity  for  proper  treatment. 
The  ability  is  seldom  lacking,  but  the  disgust 
which  the  average  general  practitioner  feels  for 
venereal  diseases  in  general  often  leads  him  to 
give  the  patient  such  short  shrift  that  by  the  time 
he  has  reached  home  he  wonders  if  the  treatment 
will  do  him  any  good.  He  follows  it  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  if  at  all,  and  as  soon  as  that 
particular  stage  of  the  disease  is  passed,  he 
brands  the  doctor  a  liar  and  a  robber,  considers 
himself  cured,  and  proceeds  to  do  his  best  to  in- 
fect others.  The  primary  lesion  may  be  so  small 
or  its  duration  so  short  that  it  may  go  unnoticed. 
Likewise  the  secondary  stage  may  pass  and  not 
until  the  tertiary  lesions  give  their  protein  mani- 
festations  will  he  seek  a  physician.     If  he  has 
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been  told  that  he  has  had  syphibs,  he  caret ully 
it,  leaving  it  to  Ins  medical  adviser  (p 
find  ••ut.  The  average  patient  goes  to  a  physi- 
cian to  find  out  what  ails  him  or  for  treatment ; 
a  tew  have  tense  enough  to  ask  for  both.  The 
syphilitic  asks  only  for  treatment  and  unless  we 
depend  on  laboratory  and  other  tests  beyond  his 
control  he  will  fool  us.  brand  us  "no  good  and 
go  elsewhere.  These  tests  must  not  be  perfunc- 
turv,  but  thorough  and  far-reaching.  They  must 
lie  done  in  co-operation  with  competent  laboratory 
workers  in  whom  we  have  confidence.  A  single 
blood  specimen  is  of  value  only  when  positive 
and  coming  from  a  reliable  laboratory,  and  even 
then  may  need  confirmation  by  other  signs  or 
repetition  of  the  test.  It  may  require  a  dose  of 
arsphenamine  to  develop  the  resistance  of  the 
patient  and  make  a  positive  Wassermann  appear 
or  a  spinal  puncture  may  unmask  the  underlying 
cause.  Several  doses  may  be  necessary  to  mark 
the  disease.  Until  the  limit  has  been  gone,  we 
have  hardly  done  our  duty. 

Truly  the  physician's  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter of  syphilis  i's  great.  To  the  patient,  his  asso- 
ciates and  his  descendants  we  stand  in  a  most 
responsible  relation.  Let  us  make  the  diagnosis, 
it  we  can.  Let  us  impress  the  patient  with  the 
gravity  of  the  case;  treat  htm  if  we  choose,  or 
send  him  where  he  can  get  proper  treatment. 
We  should  suppress  just  what  we  would  like  to 
do  : .1  him  and  ever  keep  in  mind  that  good  old 
maxim  that  admonishes  us  to  do  to  others  as 
we  would  have  done  to  us  were  our  relative 
positions  reversed. 


I 


DR.  JAMES  PRIMROSE  AND   HIS 
VULGAR  ERROURS. 

By  WILLIAM   RENWICK   RIDDELL, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.C.,  Etc. 

N  the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century  there  lived 
and  practised  in  the  ancient  City  of  Kings- 

ton-upon-Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  England,  a 
physician  of  great  note,  Dr.  James  Primrose  (or 
Primerose)  who  came  of  a  good  Scots  family 
from  Culross,  Perthshire,  his  grandfather.  Gilbert 
Primrose,  having  been  principal  surgeon  to  King 
James  VI  of  Scotland  and  the  elder  brother  of 
Archibald  Primrose  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Roseberry,  and  his  father,  the  Reverend  Gilbert 
Primrose,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  French 
Church  in  London  and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to 
James  I   (of  England,  James  VI  of  Scotland). 

James  Primrose  was  born  in  France,  graduated 
MA.  in  the  University  of  Bordeaux  and  in  1607 
M.!X  at  Montpellier.  ad  eundem  Oxford,  1628:' 
he  was  admitted  on  examination  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  1629.  and  settled  in  Hull 
where  he  practised  his  profession,  dying  in  1659. 

He  wrote  many  medical  works,  all  in  Latin, 
which  were  published  at  London,  Oxford  and 
Leyden:  two  of  these  were  attacks  on  Harvey's 


work  "de  Motu  Cordis  et  Circulatione  Sangui- 
nis"; but  Harvey  did  not  reply.1  He  was,  with 
the  better  known  Nicholas  C  olpeper  the  lirst  to 
write  in  England  on  the  diseases  of  women.  <  me 
of  his  works  "De  Vulgi  in  Medicina  Erroribus" 
published   in  London  in   1  .   was   n 

lished  in  Latin  at  Amsterdam,  1639,  and  Rotter- 
dam. 1658  and  1668,  both  12rno;  there  was  also 
a  translation  in  French  by  M.  de  Rostagncy  pub- 
lished at   Lyons,  1689,  8vo. 

What  we  are  more  particularly  interested  in 
is  a  translation  in  English  by  Dr.  'Robert  W'ittie,2 
a  physician  also  practising  in  Hull,  which 
appeared  in  London  1651  as  an  8vo;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  of  the  many 
interesting  and  amusing  books  of  that  time  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  celebrated  Andrew 
Marvell  wrote  eighteen  lines  of  Latin  verse  and 
a  poem  of  forty  lines  in  English  in  praise  of  this 
translation.3  The  volume  is  of  461  pages  with 
a  Table  of  Contents  of  7  and  a  list  of  publi- 
cations of  "Nicholas  Bourne  at  the  South  En- 
trance of  the  Royall  Exchange"  of  4  pages.  The 
Frontispiece  is  a  well  engraved  cut  representing 
a  sick  man  in  bed,  standing  by  his  side  a  physi- 
cian feeling  his  pulse,  and  an  Angel  pushing  for- 
ward the  physician  and  at  the  same  time  pushing 
hack  a  woman  who,  says  the  Explication,  "brings 
her  remedie  ...  a  pepper  posset"  for 
.  .  alone  It  cures  the  Fever,  Strangury,  and 
Stcnc."     The  Angel 

"...    gently  puts  her  backe 
Lest   such   erroneous  course   the   sicke  doe   wracke, 
Leads  the  Physitian  and  guides  his  hand, 
Approves  his  Act  and  what  he  doth  must  stand." 

The  Angel  is  represented  as  saying: — "Infir- 
mum  corpus  Medico  committee  fideh" — entrust 
the  .infirm  body  to  the  faithful  physician.  This 
Explication  and  the  angel's  words  well  illustrate 
the  purpose  and  contents  of  the  book  which  is 
directed  against  "Popular  Errours  or  the  Errours 
of  the  People  in  the  matter  of  Physick"  and  urges 
the  employment  of  a  regular  physician. 

The  type  is  clear  (the  Greek  is  the  horrible 
type  of  the  day)  the  paper  is  good,  the  spelling 
as  erratic  as  was  to  be  expected  in  this  pre- 
Tohnsonian  times.4  The  language  employed 
is  terse  good  English  but  too  plain  for  our  finical 
times — the  translator  uses  Saxon  monosyllables 
for  the  functions  and  excretions  of  the  human 
body  and  there  is  never  any  chance  of  misunder- 
standing his  meaning. 

He  begins  by  assailing  "Minister-.  Mounti- 
banks,  Runnagate  Quacksalvers  and  women  who 
are  said  to  meddle  in  surgery" — a  ground  of  cm- 
plaint  as  old  as  Hippocrates  and  ever  new  in  all 
succeeding  generations — but  at  the  same  time  he 
considers  it  a  vulgar  frror  that  the  people  "call 
them  a  learned  Physician  and  a  great  Scholler 
who  can  perhaps  speake  Latine  or  understand  a 
little  C.reeke"  but  who  do  not  "understand  thor- 
oughly the  Diagnostick.  Prognostick  and  Thera- 
peutick  parts  of  Physick."     He  has  no  use  for 
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graduates  who  "returne  home  from  Universities 
not  a  whit  better  learned  than  when  they  went  up 
— doctores  von  doctiores  rcdcunt" ;  and  he  ap- 
proves the  London  ordinance  that  every  "Doc- 
tour  of  the  Universitie"  must  pass  an  examina- 
tion by  the  College  of  Physicians.  His  dislike  is 
extreme  of  those  "mongrell  Physicians"  who 
"having  bought  the  title  of  Doctour  in  forrain 
Universities  .  .  .  return  home  that  they  may 
bee  cram'd  with  the  blood  and  wealth  of  their 
countrymen." 

Xo  better  are  "men  of  Ecclesiasticall  order" 
who  greedily  undertake  the  cure5  not  of  souls 
but  of  bodies  also,  for,  as  he  wisely  says,  "the 
medicinall  art  seems  so  cumbersome,  difficult  and 
long  that  it  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  of  any 
man  but  it  requires  and  exacts  the  whole  man" — 
he  cites  with  approval  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Tours"  forbidding  monks  to  leave  their 
"Cloysters"  to  practise  medicine,  and  subdeacons, 
deacons  and  priests  to  exercise  any  part  of  sur- 
gery, burning  or  letting  of  blood.  Still  .more 
objectionable  are  women — they,  indeed,  "know 
how  to  make  a  bed  well,  boyle,  pottage,  cullices,7 
barley  broth,  make  almond  milke,"8  but  they  will 
busy  themselves  about  surgery  and  especially  the 
cure  of  Tumours  and  Ulcers  without  the  skill 
to  know  "whether  it  be  a  simple  wound  or  cor- 
roding,  contused,  with  putrefaction  of  the  bone, 
corrupt,  cancerous,  fistulous,  etc." 

"Silly  women  observe  the  beating  of  the  arter- 
•>eepe  into  urines  and  prescribe  purges  .  .  . 
and  who  can  refrain  from  laughter  when  hee 
sees  women  feele  the  pulse  ?"  And  he  has  no 
language  strong  enough  in  reprobation  of  women 
that  serve  or  visit  the  sick  and  insist  on  him  hav- 
ing abundance  of  food  "to  uphold  his  strength." 

"Mountebanks"  so  called  by  the  English  and 
Italian-.  "Charlatans"  or  "Ceretans"8  by  the 
French  who  have  a  specific  against  all  poisons 
arc  worse,  their  antidotes  are  not  so  good  as  the 
"well  approved  Triacle  of  Andromachus,  the 
Mithridate  of  Democrates  or  Matthiolus  his  Anti- 
dote""— their  balsam  and  ointments  are  worth- 
less or  almost  so.10 

The  pretended  followers  of  Paracelsus  are  next 
assailed,  who  "do  cloak  their  wiles  with  Paracel- 
sus, his  name,  whose  books  they  never  read, 
much  lesse  understo  >d" — and  anyway,  Paracelsus 
"spares  neither  spirits  nor  words  nor  conjuring 
tricks,  for  he  teaches  that  diseases  ought  to  be 
cured  by  any  art  whatsoever,  whether  by  the  help 
wills  or  of  naturall  meanes." 

Physicians  should  be  surgeons,  although  the 
time  had  not  come  for  surgeons  to  be  physicians 
and  gentlemen.11  A  physician  might  make  up 
his  own  medicines  like  Galen  who  made  a  "Tria- 
cle," Pachius  who  made  a  "Hiera,"  and  Fernel 
who  was  wont  to  compound  his  own  remedies.12 
Secret  remedies  are  deprecated ;  and  the  popular 
idea  that  some  physicians  are  lucky — "they  are 
unlucky  that  trust  in  them,  for  by  art  and  not  by 


fortune  are  diseases  cured,"  and  the  day  of  mira- 
cles is  past.  God  keeps  his  covenant  he  has  made 
with  nature — a  quaint  and  striking  manner  of 
expressing  the  uniformity  of  natural  cause  and 
result. 

Those  surgeons  and  Mountebanks  who  promise 
an  easy  cure  of  the  French  Pox  are  as  bad  as 
those  ignorant  men  and  women  who  "peepe  into 
urines,  handle  pulses  and  prescribe  purges."  How 
can  the  ordinary  person  distinguish  the  "Pulsus 
arvthmos,  ecrythmos,  pararhythmos,  mejouros  in 
una  vcl  pluribus  pulsationibus,  caprisans,  impar- 
citatus,  aequalis  inequaliter,  equaliter  inequalis 
.  .  .  out  of  which  wee  take  the  knowledge 
and  prognosticks  of  diseases  ?"  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Urines  and  their  "differences, 
simple  compounds  in  colour,  consistence,  contents 
and  their  causes." 

While  "it  is  a  very  easie  thing  to  loose  the 
belly,"  "they  are  much  mistaken  that  ...  if 
their  bellies  be  but  abundantly  loosed,  doe  ap- 
plaud it" — and  "some  mongrell  Physicians  .  . 
.     by  men's  deaths  make  their  experiments." 

Having  now  sufficiently  assailed  irregular  prac- 
titioners, Dr.  Primrose  attacks  common  errors  as 
to  disease,  diagnosis  and  cure.  First  he  exposes 
the  fallacy  of  Uroscopy — "Now  a  dayes  in  France 
and  Italy  Physicians  have  quite  abandoned  this 
fi  oltsh  custome  of  divinity  by  urine"13  al- 
though "to  this  day  among  the  Germanes  this 
custom  is  in  force."  That  pregnancy  and  even 
the  sex  of  the  foetus  can  be  diagnosed  by  uroscopy 
is  disputed — Avicenna's  pathognomonic  of  "Sedi- 
ment like  unto  carded  cotten"  is  deservedly  re- 
jected; and  Avenzoar's  remarkable  experience  of 
being  deceived  as  to  his  own  wife  being  enceinte 
is  cited.14  A  merry  story — not  the  story  of 
uroscopy — is  told  of  a  certain  maid  substituting 
a  cow's  for  her  mistress'  urine,  and  being  told 
"that  the  patient  eat  too  many  sallets."15 

Troubled  urine  is  not  always  a  good  sign  in 
disease — it  may  indicate  approaching  "head-ach, 
frenzy,  convulsion,  death" — nor  can  consump- 
tion always  be  diagnosed  by  the  urine,  whether 
it  be  actually  marasmus,  atrophia,  hectic  fever 
or  phthisis.  Here  a  warning  is  given  not  always 
fully  appreciated  in  our  own  day,  though  both 
Hippocrates  and  Galen10  are  definite,  that  phthisis 
is  contagious. 

The  plague  is  infectious — "Yea,  there  is  no 
true  plague  which  wants  contagion.  .  .  . 
The  scab  or  itch  otherwise  a  very  light  disease, 
the  skall,  leprosie,  madnesse,  the  ulcer  of  the 
Lungs,  the  Ophthalmic  or  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  and  the  french  pox  doe  infect  those  that 
are  neere,  why  not  also  the  plague?"  What  dif- 
ference if  Hippocrates,  Galen  and  the  other 
ancients  say  nothing  of  its  contagious  character, 
or  that  the  Turks  and  other  fatalist  nations 
think  it  impious  to  attempt  to  avoid  it?  Galen 
did  speak  of  it,  though  obscurely.17  Aristotle 
likewise,  and  Thucydides  said  that  the  Athenian 
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pkgue  during  the  Petoponnesian  War  was  most 
contagious,  whOe  the  Turks  pay  dearly  in  vu-- 

ii„,s  for  .heir  rashness. 

It  is  lawful  for  a  Christian— whatever  n  may 
be  for  a  Turk— m  flee  from  the  plague:  even 
"Hippocrates  saith  it  is  flu-  safest  way  to  fly 
soon  and  farre  and  to  return  late  -and  tin-  rat 

was  not   thought   of. 

It  i>  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  no  remedy 
(„r  "intermitting  feavera    .     .    .    caUed  agues 

the\  "proceede  from  divers  humours,  choler- 
icke  '  phlegmaticke,  ntdancholick  .  .  .  ii 
they  are  exquisitely  cholericke,  they  arc  easily 
cured"— -of  Ute  others   "some  doe  end  sooner, 

some  later,  son  e  are  eured  and  some  doe  kill, 
according  to  the  diverse  disposition  ot  the  pec- 
cant humour,  in  quantitie,  thickness,  toughness, 
acrimonie,  maligmty;  according  to  the  state  oi 
the  patient  and  his  strength,  time  of  the  yeare, 
country;  temperature  of  the  weather:  manner  ol 
diet,  constitution  of  the  noble  parts,"  diligence 
of  me  physicians  and  others  that  be  conversant 
about  the' cure  and  other  circumstances,  the 
plication  of  which  belongs  not  to  this  place." 
No  one  has  ever  given  a  more  complete  prog- 
nosis—it  maj  not.  however,  give  much  informa- 
tion or  comfort. 

You  cannot  tell  the  heat  of  the  liver  by  the 
temperature  of  the  palm  of  the  hand:  "that  un- 
usual! heat  of  the  hands  doth  rather  proceede 
from  the  heart":  "the  heat  of  the  Liver  is  per- 
petuall  .  .  •  the  heat  of  the  hand  is  fugitive, 
often  goes  and  comes  again  .  .  .  other  Au- 
thours  attribute  it  to  the  Spleen"— the  unfortu- 
Spleen  has  for  ages  been  the  receptaculum 
and  diverticulum  for  villainy  according  to  the 
whim  of  physiologists.  And  it  is  nonsense  to 
say  "that  the  sh.rtnesse  of  the  fingers  betokens 
a  little  liver" — Averhoes  knew  better. 

\  one  should  "complaine  of  a  hot  Liver  and 
a  cold  Stomach,"  the  "Stomach  because  it  is  a 
spcrmaticall  part,  membranous  and  bloodlesse 
and  white  is  of  a  cold  temperament"  by  nature 
and  "to  thiuke  that  the  heat  of  the  liver  can 
hurt  it  is  an  absurditie"  fenced  about  as  it  is 
"on  every  side  with  hot  Intrails  ...  in  the 
middle  between  the  Liver,  the  Spleen,  the  Cattle 
and  the  .  .  .  Colon."  The  trouble  arises 
not  from  the  beat  of  the  liver  but  "too  much 
drinking  ...  of  wine  and  of  ale  and 
Heere"  whereby  "crudities  in  the  belly  doe 
growe  and  swimmings,  belchings,  windinesse  and 
spittings  doe  arise."  even  "too  much  gulletting 
of  hot  drinks."  "If  they  would  live  soberly  and 
use  moderate  drinkes  they  should  experience  no 
such  matter." 

(  K  all  the  many  errours,  Primrose  thinks  that 
"mi. st  worthy  to  bee  laughed  at"  mat  a  husband 
is  thought  to  be  sick  and  troubled  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  his  pregnant  wife — he  "bad  a  pa- 
tient sick  of  a  Feaver  .  .  .  who  would  not 
be  perswaded  of  any  other  cause  of  his  sicknesse 


than  his  wives  being  with  childe."    I  le  had  never 

heard  of  this  idea  except  in  England;  I  have 
not    met    it   before   anywhere.1'' 

His  own  experience  led  Primrose  to  score  an- 
other popular  errour  "One  that  without  license 
practised    Physician,   a   Surgeon   by   profession) 

that  be  might  doe  me  a  displeasure  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  a  Frenchman  cannot  under- 
stand the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Eng- 
lish." He  instances  the  distinguished  example 
of  Galen  born  and  bred  in  Greece,  practising  a; 

Rome;  Hippocrates  asserting  his  principles  ap- 
plicable in   Lybia,   Delos.  Scythia.  etc. 

Those  whi.  "refer  almost  all  diseases  to  a 
Cold"  are  not  all  dead  yet.  and  they  were  still 
more  numerous  at  this  time. 

The  water  in  England  is  just  as  good  as  that 
in.  France.  Spain  and  the  hot  Countries,  and  it 
is  wrong  to  imagine  that  that  "which  lyes  open 
towards  the  Sunne  or  runnes  Eastward"  is  the 
purest.  The  alleged  badness  of  the  water  should 
not  be  made  an  excuse  for  drinking  "bcere" 
especially  if  as  in  the  North  of  England  it  is 
drunk  very  new. 

The  common  people  think  it  a  "hainous 
offence,  often  to  change  the  liunen  used  about 
the  sick  .  .  .  they  think  the  sick  are  en- 
feebled and  weakened  thereby."  Hollerius  and 
Rondeletius  have  noted  that  the  same  idea  pre- 
vails in  France  and  Italy,  but  both  direct  fre- 
quent change  of  linen.2"  Hoppocrates  and  Galen 
insist  upon  cleanliness  and  the  "Ancients  that 
did  not  use  linnen  did  keep  a  frequent  use  of 
bath  and  frictions  whereby  the  body  was  Opened 
and  cleansed." 

"Lessius  the  Jesuite,  a  more  learned  man"  had 
published  an  "Eloquent  Diet-booke" — 1  confess 
my  complete  ignorance  concerning  book  and  au- 
thor— he  thought  "twelve  ounces  of  meet  and 
fourteen  of  drink  sufficient  for  any  man."  Dr. 
Primrose  very  much  approves  the  book,  but  its 
precepts  cannot  always  be  followed — circum- 
stances alter  cases. 

A  "Slender  diet"  is  good  for  the  sick — those 
nuisances  not  yet  all  dead  tire  rebuked  who 
serving  or  visiting  the  sick  "do  usually  obtrude 
on  him,  abundance  of  meat  ...  as  they  say 
to  uphold  his  strength  alwayes  fearing  lest  he 
dye  with  hunger."  As  Primrose  says,  "their  in- 
tention truly  is  good."  but  every  physician  knows 
what  a  peril  they  are.1'1  Not  only  the  quantity 
of  food  is  improper:  but  also  the  quality  for 
"they  are  .  .  .  wont  to  offer  to  the  sick 
.  .  divers  strengthening  meats  as  they  call 
them,  as  ale  boy  led  with  e^'s,  mace,  nutmeg  and 
cynatnon"  (our  "egg-nogg") — and  even  solid 
meats.  Primrose  says  in  case  of  fever  especi- 
ally "cooling,  drinking  of  water,  rest" — and  1 
do  not  know  that  the  prescription  litis  ever  been 
bettered,  \sdepiades  in  Rome  went  too  far  in 
granting  to  the  sick  "bathes,  wine,  flesh  and 
whatever  they  liked  and  wished  for":  and  Galen 
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quite   far  enough    who  "did   yeeld  to  some  that 
were  sick  of  Feavers  to  taste  fruit."*' 

"The  drinke  called  a  Posset"  is  not  wholly 
objectionable — made  of  boiled  and  curded  milk 
it  has  "the  virtue  of  whey  which  is  opening"; 
but  the  milk  is  often  coagulated  with  strong  ale 
or  wine  and  delightful  as  the  drink  is  to  the 
healthful,  it  hurts  the  "sick  of  Feavers  or  of  any 
cholerick  disease  ...  it  heats  the  body  .  .  . 
inflames  the  Liver  .  .  .  troubles  the  head 
and  causes  the  same  evils  ...  as  drinking 
wine."  It  is  always  given  hot,  while  cold  drinks 
are  more  pleasant  and  salutary.  If  a  posset  must 
be  administered,  "let  the  boyling  milke  be  coagu- 
lated with  the  juice  of  lemons  or  a  little  vinegar. 
adding  ...  a  little  sugar  .  .  .  take 
away  the  curd  and  .  .  .  the  whey  alone 
is  an  excellent  remedie  to  coole  Feavers 
and  to  open  obstructions."23 

Dioscorides,  Paulus  Aegineta,  Aetius.  Galen, 
all  had  their  form  of  posset  "made  with  acide  or 
oxymel  .  .  .  more  convenient  for  Feavers 
and  cholerick   diseases."*1 

The  ordinary  practice  of  making  broth  for  the 
sick  from  the  flesh  of  an  old  and  fat  cock  is  not 
sensible.  It  is  true  that  Dioscorides  says  that 
broth  made  of  an  old  cock  loosens  the  belly  and 
draws  down  gross  and  raw  humors,  black  choler 
and  excrements  while  Galen*8  says  that  "Hen- 
broth  hath  the  value  of  binding  the  belly  as  that 
of  old  cocks  hath  the  force  of  loosing" — but  "the 
broth  of  a  young  cock  doth  nourish  very  well  and 
.  .  .  therefore  is  very  good  for  them  that  be 
sick."  The  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  ( ialen  and 
others  is  sound — old  flesh  is  not  fit  for  nourish- 
ing, and  consequently  not  convenient  for  the 
sick. 

The  usual  practice  of  boiling  gold  in  the  broth 
of  the  sick,  especially  the  consumptive,  is  not 
indeed  hurtful,  but   it  is  altogether  unprofitable. 

(Sold  may  have  many  virtues — Avieenna  says 
that  "if  a  new  borne  child  hold  it  in  his  mouth 
he  need  never  feare  the  Devill."  Fernel  highly 
commends  it,  Paracelsus  contends  that  all  dis 
may  be  cured  by  it  and  many  other  physi- 
cians extol  its  virtues  but  Primrose  not  denying 
that  it  "may  seeme  to  be  an  excellent  cordiall 
and  a  strengthening  medicament"  says  "though 
it  be  not  hurtful!  to  seeth  it  in  broths,  yet  it  doth 
no  good  at  all  for  nothing  is  dissolved  from  it 
nor  passes  into  the  liquor  except  souk-  drosse." 
lie  ridicules  "the  good  man  Daniel  Sennertus** 
for  being  deceived  by  a  Germane  sycophant" 
into  believing  that  a  hen  "crammed  a  whole 
month  with  leafe  gold,  doth  so  perfectly  turn  the 
gold  into  her  owne  substance  that  three  pure 
golden  lines  .  .  .  may  be  seen  on  her  breast" 
— this  he  truly  thinks  to  be  "an  extraordinary 
form  of  nourishing  .  .  .  for  the  food  .  .  . 
etaine  its  own  nature  even  to  the  third  con- 
coction.'"-'7 


Of  milk  as  a  remedy  for  consumptives, *•  he 
las  a  high  opinion,  "it  being  for  this  purpose 
much  better  than  gold  for  it  nourisheth,  re- 
frigerateth  and  consolidated  ulcers."  Hut  he 
combats  the  common  notion  that  water  should 
not  be  mixed  with  it  "for  sometimes  it  turtles 
into  a  nidorous  and  burning  savour,  sometimes 
it  growes  tart  and  soure  or  curdles  in  the  stom- 
ack."  It  is  well  when  it  turns  into  a  burning 
savour  to  put  in  a  "good  deale  of  water";  Nip 
pocrates  mixed  cows'  milk  with  one-sixth  water ; 
Rythocles  a  good  deal ;  Avieenna  preferred  but- 
termilk as  more  watery;  Galen  gave  asses'  milk 
as  very  thin,  full  of  whey  and  having  little  curd  ; 
Gordondus,  Ioubertus,  Holterius  and  others  pre- 
ferred Asses'  milk ;  but  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  they  diluted  cows'  milk  to  the  consist 
ence  of  Asses'  milk.2'-'  The  falsity  of  the  com 
mon  proverb  "Milke  must  be  washed  from  the 
1  iver  '  is  next  asserted — "Many  when  they  eat 
Milk,  do  presently  drink  Beere  or  Wine,  and 
say  that  Milk  must  be  washed  off  the  Liver."1" 
\\  hy  the  milk  has  not  reached  the  liver  and  it  is 
by  the  liquor  curdled  in  the  stomach,  "waxes 
soure  and  becomes  hurtfull." 

Nor  should  that  "most  usuall  custome  of  all" 
lie  indulged  in  of  taking  a  morning  draught  of 
strong  beer  or  ale  or  wine.  A  morning  draught 
i-  useful  "so  that  it  be  not  of  strong  drink,"  say 
Small  beer ;  for  it  "helps  forward  the  distribution 
of  the  meal,  purges  the  stomach,  cleanses  it, 
tempers  natural!  heat,  moystens  the  body  and 
.  .  hinders  the  generation  of  the  stone  for 
it  tempers  and  moystens  the  Kidneyes."  Strong 
ale  and  like  drinks  on  an  empty  stomach  "hurt 
the  nervous  part,  from  whence  the  Gout,  paine 
of  the  joints,  inflammation  of  the  bowels  and 
other  grievous  diseases  may  arise." 

Just  as  bad  is  the  custom  of  many  who  if  they 
eat  meats  of  hard  digestion  like  venison,  beef, 
salt-fish  or  soon  corrupted  like  summer  fruit,  at 
once  drink  strong  distilled  waters  or  aqua  vitae, 
cinnamon  water,  Rosa  Solis  or  other  such  like 
"to  help  concoction."  All  the  best  authorities 
are  against  the  practice,  Rondeletius,  Riolanus, 
Gordonius,  Fuchsius,  Savanarola,  Rubens, 
Aetius,  Yallcriolu.  Mercatus,  Amarus,  Galen. 
Aetius  recommends  wormwood  for  "hvpochon- 
driack  windinesse"  so  does  Galen;  and"  Amatus 
recommends  coarsely  ground  pepper. M 

Mid  wives  should  not  give  parturient  women 
only  hot  drinks:  they  should  not  feed  them  with 
much  meat  and  very  nourishing  but  sparingly  as 
with  broths.  Rodericus  a  Castro  saith  :  "It  hath 
alvyayes  been  a  vexation  to  tolerate  women  about 
childbed,  for  unlesse  they  cheere  her  up  with 
delicate  meat  and  wine  they  think  that  they  doe 
no  good  at  all."  And  Petrus  Salius  reproves  the 
same  error  amongst  the  Italians. :J 

It  is  equally  absurd  to  reject  a  wet  nurse  who 
has  given  milk  for  (say)  a  year  on  the  supposi- 
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tioii  that  her  milk  is  not  wholesome  for  a  new 
born  child. 

Children  should  not  be  given  strong  drink  at 
all.  Galen  forbade  wine  to  children  till  they  were 
fourteen;  I'aulus  till  twenty-one;  Plato  and 
Hippocrates  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Wine 
"makes  them  fiery  spirited  and  dulls  and  troubles 
the  mind.""  Nor  should  they  have  solid  food 
"before  they  breed  their  teeth." 

il  not  safe  for  a  man  to  drink  freely.  Dr. 
Primrose  does  not  "like  the  custom  of  some  of 
the  ancients  who  thought  it  wholesome  for  the 
body  to  be  drunke  once  a  month."  It  is  true  that 
"there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  very  profit- 
able for  a  man  to  drinke  wine  liberally,"  but 
"that  ordinary  drunkennesse  .  .  .  drinking 
and  fuddling  ...  is  very  dangerous  and 
nut  undeservedly  reckoned  among  the  causes  of 
diseases." 

Aristotle,  indeed,  thought  that  a  "Quartane" 
could  be  cured  by  excessive  wine  and  "Amatus 
the  l'ortugall"  gives  the  reason — Hippocrates 
thought  that  a  Doglike  appetite  could  be  cured 
by  drinking  wine;  Galen  says  he  has  thus  cured 
it;  Hippocrates  advised  treating  strangury  with 
liberal  wine  drinking;  Paulus  Aegineta  allowed 
it  as  diuretic  and  sudorific — but  cavete.3* 

Red  cloths  over  those  suffering  from  "measils 
and  small  pox"  do  not  hasten  the  cure — "Yea, 
rather  I  would  commend  the  whitest" — as  do  our 
modern  hospital  physicians. 

You  cannot  always  check  an  approaching  dis- 
ease by  "walking,  exercise  and  labors."  The  old 
saving  may  be. all  right:  "Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed 
contra  audentior  ito."35  (Don't  retreat  before 
evils  but  oppose  them  the  more  boldly.)  Some- 
times it  works  satisfactorily;  but  unless  the 
cause  of  the  disease  be  very  slight,  "exercise  is 
troublesome  and  hurtful  to  the  sicke  in  regard 
of  the  agitation  of  the  morbous  humours  there- 
by." Prodicus  who  "was  wont  to  molest  those 
in  feavers  with  much  walking  abroad,  coursing 
about,  wrestling  and  dry  fomentations"  was 
blamed  by  Hippocrates:  Herodicus  had  the 
same  unwise  system  and  Asclepiades  who  would 
have  Ins  patient  use  violent  exercise  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  burning  fever  was  rebuked  by 
Celsus.** 

"Chymically  prepared  remedies"  are  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected.  Paracelsus  did  not  invent 
this  manner  of  preparing  medicaments.  Rai- 
mundus  Lullius,  Villanovanus  and  many  others 
used  it :  Matthiolus  used  the  spirit  of  vitriol  and 
antimonie,  Crato  praised  such  medicines,  so  did 
Erastus  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Paracelsian 
Sect,  and  Riolanus  of  Paris — and  "it  is  certaine 
that  by  this  spagiricall  art,  the  most  unruly 
medicaments  are  made  serviceable  and  many  that 
are  otherwise  poysonous,  their  deadly  qualities 
being  corrected  do  become  cordiall."" 

The  mere  fact  that  remedies  are  not  immedi- 


atelv  successful  is  no  reason   for  discontinuing 

llicin  and  if  one  medicine  fails  there  is  no  wis- 
dom in  refusing  another.  " Antonius  Mursa. 
Physitian  to  Augustus  Caesar  when  he  perceived 
the  frame  of  Caesar's  stomack  to  become  worse 
by  the  use  of  hot  remedies,  he  applyed  cold 
remedies  and  so  cured  him."88 

Nor  should  medicines  be  rejected  from  their 
unpalatableness.  Cito,  tuto,  facile  curandum,  of 
course ;  but  sometimes  the  unsavoriness  of  drugs 
cannot  be  taken  from  them.  And  "it  were  not 
amisse  if  many  both  men  and  women  did  take 
physick  more  sparingly  for  they  prejudice  their 
health  and  they  that  are  ever  and  anon  taking 
1  'hvsick  doe  seeme  almost  always  to  have  need 
of  it." 

The  contention  that  England  could  furnish 
itself  with  remedies  is  next  discussed.39  Pliny 
thought  that  all  "forraine"  remedies  should  be 
rejected ;  but  he  was  the  great  antagonist  of 
physicians.  Galen  used  Lemnian  earth  from 
Lemnos,  candy,  dittander,  Macedonian  parsley : 
and  in  England  foreign  "Sene,  rhubarb,  etc.," 
are  used.40 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  exposing  the 
folly  of  observing  times  and  seasons  for  bleed- 
ing and  purging — of  course  Hippocrates  does 
recommend  that  "They  that  finde  bloud-letting 
and  purging  to  doe  them  good  ...  to  purge 
and  let  blond  every  Spring" ;  but  that  is  not  ad- 
vice to  everybody.  It  is  absurd  to  take  note  of 
conjunctions,  oppositions  of  the  stars  for  bleed- 
ing and  purging  and  Hippocrates  forbids  purg- 
ing under  the  Dog-Star  only  because  of  the  heat 
at  that  time  in  his  country ;  the  almanack  makers 
and  astrologers  move  the  doctor  to  laughter 
with  their  warnings  about  physic. 

It  is  no  new  error  but  often  rebuked  by  physi- 
cians that  purging  pills  should  be  taken  after 
supper ;  Primrose  says  they  should  be  given  the 
same  time  as  every  other  medicine  "namely,  the 
morning  after  perfect  concoction,"  and  cites 
Galen,  Paulus  and  Fuchsius  in  support ;  and  it  is 
not  "a  heynous  crime,"  as  almost  all  men  think, 
to  drink  cold  drink  the  same  day  as  a  purge — 
generally  only  hot  drinks  as  Possets  are  taken. 
When  John  de  Vega,  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  had  taken 
a  purge  which  worked  but  slowly,  the  learned 
physician,  Philip  Ingrassias,  gave  him  a  pint  of 
cold  water  with  a  little  sugar  and  the  purge 
"wrought  very  well."41  Sanctorius.  Mesne  and 
Rufus  approved  this   treatment.42 

Purging  may  safely  be  had  even  if  the  patient 
does  not  eat,  or  if  he  sometimes  vomits,  or  if 
there  be  "a  flux  of  the  belly" — clysters  are  not 
dangerous  and  should  be  administered  with  a 
syringe  so  as  to  go  beyond  the  ilio-caecal  valve. 
Old  men  may  be  bled  with  impunity  and  the 
surgeon  should  not  be  too  particular  what  vein 
he  opens  ;  sleep  and  drink  should  be  forbidden 
immediately   after   venesection;   enceinte   women 
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may  safely  be  bled  and  purged,  and  physic  is 
good  for  women  in  child-bed. 

It  is  not  hurtful  to  take  quicksilver  by  the 
mouth.  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  Galen,  Avicenna, 
Fernel  all  sav  that  it  is ;  and  Conciliator  tells  the 
story  of  a  druggist  who  by  mistake  drunk  a  glass 
of  quicksilver  and  "dyed  congealed,  insomuch  as 
when  his  dead  body  was  opened,  the  Physicians 
found  the  blood  about  the  throat  congealed  and 
frozen."  But  Rosarius  tells  a  different  story:  "I 
knew  a  Germane  .  .  .  drunk  and  sleeping  in 
a  Goldsmith's  house  .  .  .  groping  about  .  .  . 
lighted  on  a  vessel  in  which  was  three  pound  of 
Quicksilver  .  .  .  half  asleepe  he  drunk  up 
all  the  quicksilver  .  .  .  awaking  in  the  morn- 
ing and  feeling  some  cold  humour  neare  him, 
hee  found  quicksilver."  Rosarius  gave  it  in  con- 
finements to  facilitate  the  birth  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  Secundines;  Brassavolus  even  gave  it 
to  children  for  worms;  "Amarus  the  Portugall" 
says  that  the  '"Spanish  Physicians  prescribe  it  as 
a  most  excellent  Antidote  for  children  that  are 
bewitched  and  for  such  as  are  troubled  with 
wormes  .  .  .  and  hee  tells  a  story  of  a  cer- 
taine  boy,  tenne  years  old  which  drank  up  more 
than  a  pound  of  Quicksilver  instead  of  wine  and 
felt  no  symptome  from  it  except  the  weight 
thereof  and  by  the  help  of  Clysters  purged  it  all 
out  again  and  remained  free  from  all  further 
harm."  Matthiolus  recommends  it  and  the  wom- 
en of  Goritia  administer  a  scruple  in  difficult 
parturition ;  while  Hartmannus  used  it  freely 
"for  the  curing  of  wormes  in  the  belly."  The 
"evill  symptomes,  Fernelius,  Palmarius  and 
others  do  affirme  to  arise  from  it,  as  Stupefac- 
tion. Convulsions,  Tremulations,  Lethargy,  paine 
in  the  Guts  and  such-like"  must  arise  from  im- 
perfect preparation  or  excessive  quantity.  In 
fact  it  is  safe  without  any  preparation — of  course 
mercury  sublimate  and  precipitate  are  a  most 
violent  poyson,  although  Dr.  Primrose  has 
known  some  so  bold  as  to  put  a  grain  or  two  into 
Pilulae  Barbarossae.  Mercurius  dulcis,  "Sweet 
Mercury,"  is  safe  but  no  more  so  than  the  crude. 

To  a  modern,  the  most  interesting  part  of  this 
is  in  the  three  chapters  on  Tobacco,  the 
Henbane  of  Peru"  believed  by  some  to  "pro- 
voke sleep  and  assuage  paine."  Primrose  has 
inveterate  headache  cured  with  tobacco  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  it  "provokes  sleepe."  It 
"doth  purge  the  body  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  a  violent  manner  like  Hellebore  or 
Antimony.  And  any  man  shall  as  soone  prove 
Hellebore  to  bee  a  narcotick,  as  perswade  mee 
that  Tobacco  is  so." 

He  "never  yet  took  Tobacco,  nor  .  .  .  de- 
sin-  to  take  it"  but  he  does  not  think  it  "very 
hurt  full  unless  it  is  immoderately  used."  Lewes 
fLuis)  Mercatus  highly  extols  it  for  sundry 
diseases — but  sometimes  the  use  of  it  is  very 
pernicious  and  it  must  be  taken  with  care.  Con- 
sumptives have  been  benefitted  ;  but  it  is  grossly 


erroneous  for  everyone  taking  it  to  be  continu- 
ally drinking  or  getting  drunk  "hereby  bereaving 
themselves  of  that  benefit  that  would  accrew  to 
them  by  the  right  (use)  therof." 

Warning  is  given  that  the  habitual  takers 
should  "bee  very  cautious"  about  leaving  it  off 
"except  they  keep  a  very  temperate  diet"  for 
they  shall  feel  their  head  and,  indeed,  their  whole 
body  filled  with  humours,  their  sleep  will  be  short 
and  troubled,  the  stomach  will  not  "concoct"  the 
food  so  well  and  "many  like  evills  may  arise 
from  thence."44 

But  the  "smoake  doth  not  goe  up  into  the 
Braine"  as  some  vainly  imagine ;  the  dizziness 
comes  not  from  the  smoke  filling  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  but  from  the  spirits  being  too  much 
heated  and  agitated  or  from  the  vapors  stirred 
up  by  the  immoderate  heat  of  that  smoke — to 
understand  which  one  must  know  something  of 
the  then  current  doctrines  of  animal  spirits  and 
vapors. 

Monardes45  commends  tobacco  "against  poyson 
.  .  .  wounds  .  .  .  made  by  poysoned 
weapons  and  venemous  beasts,"  and  Primrose 
thinks  it  may  "doe  good  against  the  Plague"  but 
cannot  be  sure.  "Other  poysons  have  their 
proper  antidotes  .  .  .  but  the  Pestilence 
hath  none  at  all." 

The  unreasonable  use  of  cordials  and  antidotes 
does  much  more  harm  than  good;  antidotes  like 
Triacle,  Mithridate  and  the  like,  cordials  like 
Aqua  celestis,  Imperialis — cold  water  will  gener- 
ally be  much  more  beneficial. 

Real  "cordiall  medicine"  often  does  good,  for 
example  such  as  recreate  the  spirits  as  wine, 
eggs,  broth,  easily  digested  meat;  such  as  clear 
and  purify  the  spirits  as  "Pearls  and  Silk" ; 
hinder  the  resolving  of  the  spirits  and  thereby 
compact  the  substance  of  the  heart  as  "Carrabe, 
tsrra  sigillata,  Bolearmoniack" ;  delectable  to  the 
heart  as  Aqua  celestis,  Imperialis  and  Maria ; 
corroborate  the  heart  by  manifest  qualities  as 
Borage,  Buglosse,  Gold ;  evacuate  the  melan- 
cholic humour  as  Myrabalanes ;  corroborate  the 
heart  by  occult  qualities  as  Hyacinth ;  while 
"Triacle,  Mithridate,  Strong  waters,  good  ale, 
burnt  wine  .  .  .  may  not  only  do  harm  to  the 
sick  but  to  such  as  are  in  perfect  health,  too."46 

The  "Bezaar  Stone"  next  comes  in  for  dis- 
cussion. What  is  the  Bezaar  Stone?  It  is  an 
antidote  and  a  preservative  from  poison,  plague, 
jaundice,  all  intestinal  and  other  obstructions — 
so  say  Averrhoes  and  Avenzoar — but  Avenzoar's 
Bezaar  Stone  is  not  ours  which  comes  from 
India.  His  is  really'  the  "teare  of  a  Hart  .  .  . 
which  .  .  .  Plinie  .  .  .  testifies,  by  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils  draws  serpents  out  of  their 
holes  and  eats  them,  immediately  he  is  taken  with 
a  grievous  thirst  .  .  .  runs  to  some  standing 
poole  .  .  .  plunges  himself  up  to  the  neck 
but  through  nature's  instinct  drinks  not  or  hee 
would  fall  down  dead  presently.     Then  a  certain 
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humour  «li>til>  to  his  eyes  which  by  degrees 
thickens,  unites,  and  compacts  together  and 
trows  to  the  bigness  of  an  acurn  which  .  .  . 
being  come  out  0«  the  water  the  Hart  shakes  off 
and  is  fought  for  by  men  which  some  call  the 
Bezaar  Stone,  being  as  they  say  broad  tending  to 
a  Pyramis  of  the  colour  of  honey  which  Amatus 
the  Portugal]  saith  lie  hath  seen." 

Our  Beaaar  Stone  is  not  "the  teare  of  the 
Hart,  which  is  too  rare,  if  ever  there  was  such 
i  stone."  (  Hir>  is  very  common,  of  divers  sorts, 
yellow,  duskish.  whitish,  the  yellow  being  the 
best,  then  the  duskish.  Rhazcs  used  the  yellow 
successfully  against  the  poison  of  Wolves  bane. 
Garcias  ah'  Hortp,  1'hysician  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  sav.s  it  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and 
Matthiolus  who  calls  it  Ouacelbenus  says  it  is 
often  adulterate.  However  that  may  be,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  Bezaar  Stone — one  brought 
from  Persia  and  adjoining  countries  which  is 
found  in  a  certain  kind  of  goat  (Paser  is  said  to 
be  the  Indian  name  of  it),  the  other  from 
America  found  in  divers  creatures.  Josephus 
Acosta  s;iv-  it  is  found  in  the  Vicugnae  and  the 
Tarugae  in  the  stomach  and  belly  in  some  only 
one,  sometimes  two,  three  or  more  varying  in 
size  from  a  hazel  nut  to  an  orange,  colored 
black,  green,  white,  golden,  gray.  In  Peru  they 
are  found  in  the  Ganaci  and  Pad  ("a  sort  of 
Rammes")  black,  small  and  inferior;  in  the 
Vicugnae  green  and  whitish,  larger  and  better 
—the  best  in  the  Tarugae.  thick,  greyish  and 
thick  shelled— in  New  Spain  in  Stags. 

The  best  are  from  the  East,  of  an  olive  color, 
the  next  from  Peru.,  those  in  the  third  place  from 
New  Spain. 

Primrose  does  not  much  believe  in  the  virtues 
of  this  stone';  he  never  saw  any  sudorific  or 
emetic  effects  from  it ;  Hercules  Saxonia  had  the 
best  in  Venice,  but  he  found  them  ineffective : 
Valerius,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  said  there  was  not  a  single  genuine  one  in 
all  Spain  "much  less  is  it  likely  that  a  true  one 
should  bee  sold  among  us."  Andreas  Laurentius 
commended  it  against  melancholy,  but  only  if  it 
"be  natural!  and  true"  ;  and  Acosta  said  that  the 
Bast   Indians  counterfeited  it. 

Primrose  has  read  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
had  60  grains  of  Bezaar  given  him,  but  thinks 
that  as  "the  right  Bezaar  is  seldom  found,  and 
that  which  we  have  is  sold  at  too  deare  a  rate" 
it  should  "be  prescribed  only  for  rich  men  and 
.  .  .  always  bee  administered  in  a  large  dose 
.  .  .  a  dramme  .  .  .  it  is  such  a  gentle 
and  innocent  remedy."  Sdme  children  might 
take  two  or  three  grains.'7 

"Unicorne's  Home"  is  not  so  common  as  the 
P.e/.aar,  "yet  many  bragge  that  they  have  great 
pieces  of  it." 

There  are  creatures  with  "but  one  home  in 
their  head,"  Aristotle  nanus  the  Oryx,  and  the 
Indian  Asse,  others,  Aeliati  and  Pliny,  add  the 
Rhinoceros  and  that  which  is  properly  called  the 


Unicorn.  Pliny  and  Solinus  never  saw  the  Uni- 
corn, but  they  described  it — Pliny  "  scree 
in  body  like  an  Horse,  in  his  head  like  to 
a  Stagge,  in  his  feet  to  an  Elephant,  in  his  taile 
to  a  Bore,  with  a  terrible  voice,  having  one  black 
home  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  two  cubits 
long  and  .  .  .  cannot  be  taken  alive." 
Solinus'  description  is  practically  the  same. 
LudovicUS  Vartimanuns  who  Bays  hee  -aw  two 
I 'incomes  in  his  travailes"  gives  the  same  de- 
scription— he  saw  a  whole  horn  at  Nice  and 
others  elsewhere — but  he  differs  from  Pliny  in 
saying  that  the  I'nicorn  is  a  gentle  and  meek 
creature.  Amatus  the  Portugal!  says  if  the  horn 
is  old  it  loses  its  virtue,  and  adds  that  there  are 
many  counterfeits,  some  made  of  "chaulke."  the 
bone  of  a  whale,  sea-horse  teeth,  elephants' 
teeth,  etc. 

Scaliger  saw  a  "Whole  dead  earkatte  .  .  . 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Tuscany  with  the  head  of 
a  Horse,  a  scaly  rack,  two  homes,  the  one  very 
little  in  the  forehead,  the  other  very  strong  in  the 
snout,  wherewith  he  fights  adventurously  and 
overcomes  the  Elephant."  Caesar  in  the  Sixth 
Book  "De  Bello  Gallico"  speaks  of  an  Oxe 
that  hath  one  Home."  Garcias  ah  Horto  tells  of 
an  amphibious  monster  about  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  with  "one  Home  wherewith  he  boldly 
rights  against  the  Elephant";  out  of  "Island  and 
( ireenland  are  brought  homes  which  are  thought 
to  bee  the  homes  of  Sea-UniconuV — Primrose 
saw  one  in  Hull — and  Sennertus,  ( iesner,  Fallo- 
pius.  Agricola,  Aelian  and  others  speak  of  fossil 
unicorn  forms. 

Primrose  is  very  sceptical  of  the  "venue  of 
this  medicament"  and  would  like  to  see  an  ex- 
periment by  giving  some  of  the  powder  from  a 
Unicorn's  horn  to  a  poisoned  dog  or  chicken 
— so  should  I.  He  finishes  this  part  of  his  book 
by  relating  some  sayings  of  those  who  assert  the 
curative  antidotive  virtue  of  the  horn.  "They 
did  make  a  circle  of  the  powder  of  it  into  the 
middle  of  which  or  into  an  hollow  horn,  they 
put  a  spider  which  if  she  passe  over  they  will 
have  it  to  be  a  counterfeit  horn,  but  if  she  burst 
and  die,  it  is  natural,  all  of  which  are  false,  but 
enough  of  this."  is 

He  then  warns  against  certain  distilled  waters 
used  to  drive  away  feavers :  "Nor  let  the  people 
rashly  trust  to  their  Receits  .  .  .  for  they 
are  even  the  hand  of  God  when  they  arc  admin- 
istered by  a  Skilful  Physician  but  as  it  were  a 
sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman  when  one 
meddles  with  them  who  doth  not  well  understand 
the  rules  of  Physick" — perfect  esprit  du  corps.40 

Apozemes,  Juleps  and  other  cooling  potions 
should  be  administered  freely,  no;  scantily  in 
fevers;  stone  in  the  Bladder  cannot  be  cured  by 
medicine  taken  by  the  mouth.  Monardus, 
Augenius  and  Quercetanus  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Augenius  commends  a  remedy 
made  of  Hog-lice  with  which  Laurenbergius  sayS 
he  was  cured.    Quercetanus  gives  a  prescription 
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for  "a   water  to  break. the  stone  in  the  bladder 
w-\\\v  iut    any    paine    at    all."      <  ialen    laughs    at  ' 
Dioscorides   for  thinking  he  could  effect  a  cure 
by  the   Lapis  Judaicus  and  Argentarius  refutes 
the  idea,  as  do  Duretus  and  Sanctorius.50. 

Intestinal  worms  are  not  always  to  be  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fever — by  "Cordialls  such 
as  I  [arts-home,  Unicornes-horne,  Corall,  Triacle, 
Mithridate,  the  seed  of  Citron.  &c." — consider 
the  wise  advice  of  Rondeletius  and  Forestus  and 
let  them  alone. 

Cinnamon  will  not  cure  flooding;  it  may  help 
diarrhoea  and  i>  undoubtedly  diuretic.  Syrupe 
de  Artemisia  is  a  good  emmenagogue,  so  is 
Milkwort,  also  Syrupus  de  Stoechade."'1 

(  Ipium  properly  prepared  is  a  good  sedative 
and  the  most  innocent,  though  "we  find  in  his- 
tory of  certain  maids  that  have  fed  upon 
Monkeshood  and  Hemlock."'  Our  opium,  in- 
deed, "is  for  the  most  part,  Meconicum  of  Dios- 
corides which  is  made  of  the  strained  juice  of 
the  leaves  and  heads  of  poppies,  but  the  right 
opium  is  a  Lachryma,"  much  stronger.  Even 
this  Mnesidemus  used  "onely  in  smell  because 
it  would  so  procure  sleep."  Galen  says  such 
'"Xarc>ticks  ...  as  Hemlock.  Mandrake 
and  the  like  are  hurtfull";  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  Triacle,  Mithridate,  Dioscordium,  Phi- 
Ionium,  etc..  composition.-,  sold  in  shops  have 
opium  in  them.  Quercetanus'  prescription  for 
laudanum  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  "Colleage 
of  Physicians  at  London."  <  )utward  and  topical 
applications  are  of  little  or  no  use  in  inducing 
sleep.  - 

Fomentations  are  of  but  little  efficacy  to  "open 
Obstructions,  dissolve  hard  tumours,  asswage 
paine  and  to  digest  and  discusse  humours." 

Primrose  does  not  absolutely  speak  against  the 
custom    of    the    common    people    and    also    very 
many  physicians  of  laying  "to  the  soles  of   the 
oung  pigeons  or  whelps  cloven  through  the 
middle    of    the    back     ...     I    know    it    hath 
been    often   times   done    to   the    exceeding   great 
commodity    of    the    sick."      But    this    remedy    is 
wrdinarily  used  in  an  application  to  the  head   in 
"disease-  of  the  braine  as  the   frensie  and  mad- 
Galen      administered       "cowparsenep, 
•  -.    wild    thyme    and    other    such    hot    things 
d  in  oyle"  but  "the  modern  Physitians  use 
jBning    pigeons    and    whelps    cloven    downe    the 
and    the    lungs    of    a    Ramme    yet    warm." 
But  Primrose  can  see  little  advantage  in  apply- 
ing such  things  to  the  sole  of  the  feet,  "never- 
thelesse   1   doe  not  absolutely  speake  against  the 
Jbplying  them  to  the  soles  of  the    feet,   because 
it  may  doe  a  little  good   and  cannot   doe  harm  : 
it  is  a  usuall  thing  for  them  of  Montpeliers 
iph  young  pigeons  cloven  through  the  middle 
together   with   some  cordiall   powders   to  the  re- 
|  (jion  of  the  heart  after  the  manner  of  an    Epi- 
thetne    to    comfort    the    heart    and    refresh    the 
spirit  - 


The  weapon  salve  is  the  last  "remedie"  to  be 
discussed,  "the  invention  of  some  Germanes, 
especially  of  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  when 
Goclenius  followed  and  also  Grollius  .  .  . 
and  others."  It  would  be  marvellous  if  nature 
"revealed  it  not  to  Adam,  the  Patriarchs,  holy 
men,  Jewes,  the  primitive  Christians  and  the 
m<  st  learned  men ;  but  hath  revealed  it  to  drunk- 
ards, whoremongers,  dicers,  such  as  the  report 
goes   Paracelsus  was.""'4 

The  first  ingredient  is  usnea,  the  "mosse  that 
growes  upon  a  man's  skull,"  Crollius  preferred 
tttat  of  a  man  who  had  died  a  natural  death, 
Hartmann  of  one  that  had  been  hanged — Prim- 
rose does  not  believe  in  it,  nor  does  he  think 
"the  blood  and  fat  of  a  man"  helps  any  or  the 
"fat  of  a  pig,  a  bore  or  a  beare"  used  instead. 
Some  use  Egyptian  Mummie  also  and  Paracel- 
sus "Mummie  of  the  Gallowes  .  .  .  flesh  of 
a  man  that  was  hanged."  Paracelsus  used  "Line- 
seed  oyle,  oyle  of  Roses,  and  Bole-armoniack 
and  Crollius,  earth  vvormes  washes,  the  braine 
of  a  bore,  redde  Sanders  and  the  blood-stone." 

Any  virtue  the  ointment  has  depends  on  the 
"Divell  .  .  .  the  Prince  of  the  world,"  and 
Primrose  will  have  none  of   it.55 

Nor  can  "the  seventh  sonne  .  .  .  cure  the 
Kings- Kvill     ...     by  touch  alone." 

True,  Galen  commends  the  root  of  Peionie 
hung  about  the  neck  for  the  Epilepsy,  others  the 
stone  called  aetites  bound  to  a  woman's  thigh  to 
facilitate  the  birth,  but  "the  power  of  cureing  the 
King's  Evil!  is  by  the  blessing  of  God  granted 
to  the  Kings  of  great  Rritaine  and  France  which 
is  denied  to  other  Christian  Kings" — even  a 
"Usurper  if  he  should  depose  a  lawful  Prince" 
would  not  obtain  this  power.  And  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  it  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  so 
common  as  Seventh  sons — of  course  these  fel- 
lows may  cure  by  the  help  of  the  Devill  who 
may  use  "naturall  meanes  whose  vertues  hee  is 
not  ignorant  of"  if  Physicians  are  who  do  not 
"certainly  know  the  whole  power  of  Nature." 
If  these  do  cure,  "it  ought  not  to  be  attributed 
to  the  uncertain  vertue  of  him  that  touches  it 
but  to  Nature  which  Hippocrates  calls  the  curer 
of  Diseases.""1' 

So  ends  this  extraordinary  work.  The  most 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  enormous  learn- 
ing of  the  author,  he  seems  to  have  exhausted 
both  ancient  and  (then)  modern  medical  writ- 
ings ;"'7  his  quotations  are  apt  and  so  far  as  I  have 
d  them  accurate. 

Leaving  out  bleeding  about  which  the  whole 
medical  and  lay  world  was  insane  for  many 
generations,  the  conclusions  of  the  author  are 
generally  sound,  but  in  many  instances  his 
reasoning  is  to  our  modern  minds  fantastic. 

Many  of  the  errors  he  attacks  are  still  in  vigour 
among  the  common  people — the  microscope  is 
steadily  destroying  them,  as  authority  and  logic 
could  not. 
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NOTES. 

1.  A  full  account  is  given  of  Dr.  Tames  Primrose  and 
his  works  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
Vol.  XI.VI,  pp.  381,382:  see  also  Watt's  Bibliolheca 
Hritannica.  sub  VOC.  "Primrose,  James,  M.D.,  of  Ox- 
ford." 

Dr.  rlanderson,  in  a  note  to  Bass'  Hist.  Mediane, 
Am.  Edit.,  p.  530,  Note  1,  says  that  he  in  1630  proposed 
to  King  Charles  I,  "that  if  His  Majesty  would  institute 
a  lecture  at  Westminster  or  London  he  (Primrose) 
would  teach  the  same  four  times  a  wreck  without  pay- 
ment because  many  were  constrained  to  go  out  of  the 
Kingdom  to  learn  Physic."  There  seems  to  be  no  rec- 
ord of  any  acceptance  of  this  offer.  The  D.  N.  B. 
knows   nothing   of   this   story. 

2.  Robert  Wittie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  is  not  known  to  the 
D.  N.  B.  or  the  Gen.  Biol.  Diet.  Bass,  Hist.  Medicine, 
Am.  Edit.,  says  (p.  546)  that  he  died  at  Scarborough, 
1684.  His  works  are  detailed  in  Watts,  sub.  voc; 
in  addition  to  this  translation,  he  published  at  London, 
1640,  a  12mo  translation  in  English  of  Primrose's 
"Antimoniall  Cup  twice  Cast";  most  of  his  other  works 
in  English  and  Latin  were  in. defence  of  the  waters 
of  the  Scarborough  Spa.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1694, 
Abr.  Ill,  p.  612,  is  printed  a  paper  by  Witte,  "Ana- 
tomical Observations  respecting  a  stone  in  the  left  kid- 
nev."  He  had  some  facility  in  Latin,  Greek  and  English 
verse.  See  also  Allibone,  iii,  2809.  "A  New  Year's  Gift 
for  Dr.  Witte,"  appeared  in  1670. 

3.  These  are  printed  at  the  beginning  of  this  volume. 
The  Latin  verses  are  elegiacs  well  constructed.  The 
following  is  a  translation  as  literal  as  the  idioms  of  the 
two  languages  permit: 

"To  my  most  distinguished  friend  Doctor  Wittie  on 
his  Translation  of  Popular  Errours : 
Of  a  surety,  books  have  increased  in  so  vast  a  host 
That  now  scarce  a  single  cuttle  fish  swims  in  a  whole 

sea. 
More  strongly  the  arduous  rise  from  wound  in  battle; 
And    the   more    she   is    forced   back,   the   mightier   the 

Hydra  returns. 
Ah !  with  what  Anticyrae   (hellebore)   with  what  herbs 
is  curable 

This  wretched  plague  of  writing,  this  eager  desire? 
India  alone  has  medicines  for  such  a  disease, 
And  is  said  to  lament  our  ills. 

Compassionate,  she  gave  the  useful  drug  of  Tobacco, 
Which  is  more  potent  than  the  hellebore  of  Aetius. 
And    now   you   see   the   odorous   taverns   reeking   with 

books, 
(  >iior.  O  how  precious  to  the  nostrils  of  the  learned! 
Witli  this  gift  I  believe  the  herb  especially  delights, 

r  sends  these  clouds  to  the  stars. 
Ah !     What    then    wilt    thou    my    timid,    timid    paper 

effect  ? 
Even  now  the  funeral  musician  prepares  thy  obsequies 
Into  this  book  thou  wilt  enter  as  the  door  of  a  sacred 

asylum 
Which  neither  flame  nor  the  wrath  of  Jove  will  ever 

destroy." 
(Rather   a   eulogy   of   Tobacco   than   of   Dr.   Wittie, 
perhaps.) 

The  English  poem  is  in  praise  of  "The  Good  In- 
terpreter." Marvell  reprobates  Caelia  and  other  trans- 
lators, and  ends  by  saying  of  Wittie : 

"Yon  have  Translations  Statutes  best  fulfil'd 

That  handling  neither  sully  nor  would  guild"  (gild). 

Sir  Robert  Leedes  writes  four  elegiacal  verses  in 
Latin  ;  Anth.  Stephanson,  M.A.,  two  in  Greek  and  two 
in  Latin,  and  also  a  dozen  Latin  elegiacs;  Rich.  Roper, 
M.A.,  eight  verses  in  English  followed  by  two  in  Latin 
(rhyming);  Rich.  Rakes,  M.A.,  eight  Latin  elegiacs; 
John  Burnsell,  M.A.,  one  English  poem  of  twenty 
verses,  all  speaking  of  Dr.  Wittie's  merit   ;and  the  cele- 


brated Dr.  Zacutus  Lusitanus  of  Amsterdam  (Abraham 
Zacuto,  a  Lisbon  Jew,  a  parfisan  of  the  Arabian  school 
and  of  Galen),  write  a  laudation  of  the  original  work. 

4.  For  example,  I  find  "physitians"  and  "physicians," 
"dayes"  and  "daies,"  "do"  and  "doe,"  "bee"  and  "be," 
"then"  and  "than,"  "he"  and  "hee,"  "leg"  and  "legge," 
"breast"  and  "brest,"  "owne"  and  "own,"  "chymicall," 
"farr"  and  "farre,"  "very,"  "verie"  and  "verrie,"  "henne" 
and  "hen."  "cocke"  and  "cock,"  "leafe,"  "leaffe"  :nd 
"leaf,"  "brasse"  and  "brass,"  "drunke"  and  "drunk," 
"tenne"  and  "ten,"  "smoake"  and  "smoke,"  "good," 
"goode"  and  "goodde."  There  are  extraordinary  eccen- 
tricities in  orthography  in  common  words,  sometimes 
even  in  proper  names. 

5.  "Cure"  is  here,  of  course,  the  Latin  "cura,"  "care," 
not   "healing,"   "curatio."' 

6.  The  Council  of  Tours,  1163,  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  practice  of  surgery.  Before  its  celebrated  decree 
much  of  the  surgery  was  in  the  hands  of  the  regulai 
and  secular  clergy ;  after  the  decree,  this  fell  to  the 
surgeon. 

7.  "Cullis,"  a  strong  broth  made  of  meat,  fowl,  etc., 
boiled  and  strained,  like  beet-tea,  the  usual  kind. 

8.  A  preparation  of  sweet  blanched  almonds  ana 
Water,   formerly   of   great  vogue   as   an    "em  llient." 

9.  "Charlatan,"  from  the  Italian  "ciarlatano,"  a  chat- 
terer, is,  of  course,  good  French  as  it  is  good  English. 

"The  grand   old  name  of  gentleman," 

Says    Tennyson,  "Defamed  by  every  charlatan." 

"Ceretan"  seems  to  be  a  local  or  patois  word- 
Primrose  was  educated  in  Bordeaux  and  Montpellier 
Littre  does  not  recognize  the  word,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear in  French  Canadian,  that  respository  of  old  French 

9.  "Triacle,"  our  treacle,  from  "theriacum,"  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  "ther"  or  "therion,"  an  animal, 
often  snake. 

Nero's  physician,  Andromachus,  had  a  wonderful  pre- 
scription which  he  celebrated  in  Greek  elegiacs ;  it  \va< 
made  of  viper's  flesh  and  many  plants  along  with  honey, 
the  celebrated  "Theriaca" ;  his  son  of  the  same  name 
had  some  24  remedies  for  earache,  many  for  toothache 
bleeding,  etc.,  and  was  a  pharmacist  of  renown.  Ser- 
vilius  Democrates,  a  Greek  physician  who  lived  anc 
practised  at  Rome  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  wrote  his  prescriptions  in  iambic  verse 
and  they  ranged  from  antidota  through  malagmata 
(emollient  plasters)  to  tooth  powders.  The  nami 
"Mithridate"  was  given  to  the  medicine  as  being  baset 
upon  the  prophylactic  against  poison  used  by  Mith 
ridates  VI,  King  of  Epirus.  Every  physician  of  not< 
made  his  own  improvement.  Matthiolus  (Pietro  Andre: 
Mattioli  of  Florence.  1501-1577)  put  120  ingredient- 
into  his  special  preparation.  See  my  Article  in  the  Xcv 
York  Medical  Journal,  September  27,  1919. 

It  is  at  least  amusing  to  note  that  Amyot,  Diet.  d< 
Dochez,  speaks  of  "Ces  charalatans,  triacleurs  et  baste 
leurs,  joueurs  de  passe-passe." 

10.  In  this  chapter  is  quoted  a  saying  of  Cardan,  "th 
wisest  fool  and  the  most  foolish  wise  man"  of  his  timei 
1501-1576,  that  amazing  compound  of  philosophy  an> 
quackery,  a  master  of  medicine,  mathematics  (the  school 
boy  still  uses  "Cardan's  Rule"  in  solving  cubic  equa 
tions),  philosophy,  chess,  astrology,  alchemy,  charla 
tanisni. 

"Cardanus  reports  that  if  one  wash  his  hands  in  hi 
own  urine  the  fire  shall  not  hurt  him."  It  is  well  know 
that  one  may  with  impunity  put  a  moist  hand  int 
molten  metal  hut  T  should  hate  to  risk  a  fire. 

11.  Primrose  complains  that  "in  many  places,  Sttl 
geons  are  wont  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  functio 
and  office  of  Physicians."  For  long  surgeons  were  "th 
lower  branch  of  the  profession."  unlike  Phys 
cians  they  could  sue  for  their  fees,  because  their  fee 
were  pay  for  services  not  a  honorarium. 

Primrose  thought  the   custom   of  some   countries  '' 
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very  good  and  laudable-'  one,  that  "no  man  doth  practice 
surgery  but  he  that  is  Doctor  of  physick." 

12.  Galen  did  dispense  his  own  medicines  when  at  Per- 
gamus  but  ceased  to  do  so  in  Rome  as  he  found  there 
skilled  pharmacists.  Of  Antiochus  Pacchius  (not  An- 
tonius,  as  Bass  has  it,  p.  158,  n.  1),  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  not  much  is 
known.  He  is  mentioned  by  Galen,  Scribonius  Langus, 
Aetius  and  Marcellus  Empiricus.  He  made  a  large  for- 
tune by  the  sale  of  a  medicine  invented  and  manufac- 
tured by  himself,  the  composition  of  which  was  kept 
secret  during  his  lifetime;  left  in  a  legacy  to  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  he  caused  copies  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
public  libraries.  A  "Hiera"  is  a  purge,  generally  with 
aloes,  Jean  Fernel  (1497-1558),  a  physiologist,  a  Galen- 
ist  and  anti-mercurialist. 

13.  Primrose  quotes  against  this  divination,  Gor- 
donius  (Bernard  Gordon,  professor  at  Montpellier, 
1285-1307.  the  first  medical  writer  who  mentions  spec- 
tacles), Heurnius  (Otto  Heurnius,  1577-1650.  of  Hol- 
land). Forestus  (Pietier  van  Foreest,  1522-1597),  of 
Alkmaer.  Holland),  Sennertus  (the  celebrated  Daniel 
Sennert  [1572-1637],  who  wrote  six  folios  and  "believed 
in  compacts  with  the  devil  and  witchcraft"),  Fuchsius 
(Leonhard  Fuchs.  1501-1566,  of  Tubingen,  a  follower 
of  Vesalius,  who  wrote  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  ;  he  achieved  fame  by  his  successful  treatment 
of  "the  English  sweating-sickness"  at  Anspach,  but  his 
greatest  work  was  botanical — the  Fuchsia  is  called 
after  him)  :  Arculanius  (Giovanni  D'Arcoli.  ob.  1484,  of 

■]-'  and  Padua,  an  anatomist  and  surgeon,  it  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  he  filled  teeth  with  gold),  and  many 
others. 

14.  Abd  El  Malik  Merwan  Ebn  Zohr  (1113-1162), 
"The  Wise  and  Illustrious,"  almost  certainly  a  Jew, 
born  near  Seville,  Spain,  who  practised  operative  sur- 
gery, then  considered  disgraceful  for  a  physician ;  he 
was  eclectic  and  ventured  to  criticise  even  Galen. 

15.  A  story  old  as  the  hills  and  told  "in  divers  places 
of  sundry  Physicians  .  .  .  always  ascribed  to  some 
Physician  that  is  dead."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Hippocrates.  Aph.,  Lib.  iv,  70,  says  that  urine  like  that 
of   a  beast  indicates  headache  present   or  imminent. 

16.  In  one  of  Hippocrates'  undoubtedly  genuine  works. 
De  Morbis  Popularibus,  Lib.  iii  (Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  467),  Galen's  undoubted  work,  de  Differentiis  Febrium, 
Lib.  i,  cap  2  (Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol.  vii). 

17.  Galen  at  least  hints  at  the  contagion  of  the  plague 
in  the  work  just  mentioned,  Lib.  i. 

18.  The  "noble  parts"  are  the  parts  without  which  life 
is  impossible,  the  heart,  lungs,  etc.  The  thoracic  viscera 
were  always  "noble  parts,"  sometimes  in  distinction 
from  the  "base  parts,"  the  abdominal  viscera;  but  some- 
times the  intestines  were  called  "noble." 

19.  Readers  of  Frazer's  "Golden  Bough"  will  remem- 
ber that  in  certain  uncivilized  tribes,  the  husband  takes 
to  his  bed  when  his  wife  brings  forth  a  child.  The 
explanation,  such  as  it  is,  is  curious. 

20.  Jaclms  Hollerius  (Houillier),  1498-1562,  of 
France,  and  Guillaume  Rondelet  of  Padua,  1507-1566 
(Rabelais'  Rondibilis?). 

21.  The  late  Sir  Henry  Thompson  wrote  very  strongly 
— not  too  strongly — of  the  wholly  vicious  and  often 
disastrous  practice  of  good  and  loving  wives  given  to 
their  aged  or  aging  husband  nourishment,  "to  keep  up 
their  strength,"  beef  tea  in  drinks,  etc.  Hundreds  of 
husbands  have  been  killed  by  just  such  attentions. 

22.  Asclepiades  Bithynus  from  Bithynia,  practiced 
at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  B.  C.  He 
had  been  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  but  not  being  very  suc- 
cessful he  turned  to  medicine.  He  allowed  his  patients 
anything  they  wished  and  was  very  popular.  He  laid  a 
wager  with  Fortune  that  he  would  never  suffer  from 
any  disease;  he  won  it,  for  he  lived  to  a  great  age  and 
died  from  an  accident.  So  says  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  Lib. 
vii,  c.  37.  Si  non  e  vero,  e  b«n  trovato.  Galen's  rather 
grudging  permission  to  taste  fruit  is  in  his  "Ad  Glau- 


conem  de  Medendi  Methodo,"  Lib.  1   (Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol. 
xi),  an  undoubtedly  genuine  production. 

23.  The  posset  of  which  English  literature  is  full  is 
almost  obsolete  in  this  country.  It  was  made  of  boiling 
milk,  curdled  with  ale,  spirits  or  wine,  and  generally 
with  cinnamon  or  other  spice  added. 

24.  Pedanius  (or  Pedacius)  Dioscorides  (A.  D.  40- 
90),  or  Anaxarba,  a  botanist  of  note,  his  chief  work 
was  on  Materia  Medica.  Primrose  gives  his  prescription 
for  a  oosset.  "Lac  Scissile."  Paulus  Aegineta,  a  Greek 
physician  (A.  D.  625-690),  of  whom  Bass  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account,  pp.  205-208:  Aetius,  "the  Atheist,"  an 
able  physician,  often  called  a  quack,  502-575.  Bass, 
pp.  201,  202. 

25.  I  find  that  the  supposed  statement  of  Galen  is 
taken  from  the  certainly  spurious  "De  Simplicibus 
Medicamentis  ad  Paternianum"  (Chartier's  El.,  vol. 
xiii). 

26.  For  Sennert,  see  note  (13)  supra. 

27.  "Concoction"  practically  the  same  as  "digestion" 
■ — the  old  physiologists  recognized  three  kinds : 

(a)  The  first  Concoction  in  Stomach  and  Intestines 
(chylopoetic). 

(b)  1  he  second  concoction  of  the  chyle  into  blood 
(haemopoetic). 

(c)  Secretion  from  the  blood. 

28.  "Consumption"  in  those  days  was  a  very  compre- 
hensive term.  Primrose  here  speaks  of  phthisis  which 
he  describes  as  "an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  consuming  the 
substance  of  the  body  with  a  gently  continual  feavver 
.  .  .  *  disease  much  to  be  bewailed  and  hard  to  be 
cured,  yea  perhaps  impossible." 

29.  Hippocrates'  advice  is  in  his  "De  Morbis  Popu- 
laribus," I  ib.  7  (Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol.  viii.  probably  spuri- 
ous) ;  of  Pythocles  nothing  seems  to  be  known  except 
what  is  reported  of  him  by  Hippocrates  op.  cit.,  Lib.  5 
(one  of  the  works  probably  spurious).  Gordondus  is 
Bernard  Gordon  (see  note  13.  supra).  Ioubertus  is 
Laurent  Joubert.  1529-  1583,  of  Valence  in  Dauphinee, 
Chancellor  of  Montpellier,  of  whose  work  on  Common 
Errors  in  Medicine  6.000  copies  were  sold  in  six  months. 
Hollerius  is  Jacob  Houiller,  1498-1562,  a  semeiologist 
of  some  note. 

30.  Si  bene  commemini  causae  sunt  quinque  bibendi — 
Hospitis  adventus,  praesens  sitis,  atque  futura, 

Ant  vini  bonitas,  aut  quaelibet  altera  causa. 
"As  I  think 
There  are  five  reasons  why  men  drink 
Good  wine,  a  friend,  or  being  dry. 
Or  lest  you  should  be  by-and-by, 
Or  any  other  reason  why." 

31.  For  Gordonius  and  Fuchsius  see  note  13.  supra; 
Aetius,  note  24  supra;  Rondeletius,  Guillaurne  Rondelet. 
1507-1566,  a  professor  at  Padua  (Rabelais  Rondibilis?)  ; 
Riolanus,  probably  the  elder  Riolan,  1538-1606.  a  fol- 
lower sub  mode  of  Paracelsus ;  Savotiarolo,  Michael 
Savonarola  of  Ferrara,  a  celebrated  professor  of  medi- 
cine 1462;  Rubeiis  I  fancy,  Eustachio  Rudio.  1611, 
of  Padua:  Valleriola  Francis  Velleriola.  1504-1583,  of 
Valence  and  professor  in  Turin;  Mercatus.  Luis  Mer- 
cado,  1520-1606,  Physician-in-ordinary  to  Phillip  II  of 
Spain ;  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Juan  Rodrigo  de  Castello 
Bianco  nat.  cic.  1510,  a  teacher  in  Ferrara  and  later  in 
Thessalonira. 

32.  Rodcricus  a  Castro,  of  1627,  a  Portuguese  Jew 
practicing  in  Hamburg,  published  in  1693  a  great 
gynaecological  treatise.     I  do  not  know  Petrus  Salius. 

33.  Galen's  advice  is  in  one  of  his  best  books  "De 
Sanitate  Tuenda"  Libb.  i,  v  (Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol  vi)  ; 
Paulus  is  Paulus  Aegineta.  Plato's  remarks  are  in  The 
Laws,  Lib.  ii ;  Hippocrates'  in  "De  Victus  Ratione" 
(Kiihn's  Ed.,  vol.   i,   probably  spurious). 

34.  Hippocrates,  Aphorisms,  Lib.  ii,  21,  says  "liberal 
wine  drinking  cures  hunger" — the  word  is  "limon"  and 
often  means  boulimia.  Galen  Comm.  18,  to  the  same 
effect,  Hippocrates,  Aph.,  Lib.  vii,  48,  says  "liberal  wine 
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drinking   and   bleeding   aire   strangury  and   dimciiltv    oi 
micturition"   (Wutic  uses  the   Saxon  monosyllable). 

.15.  Words    oi    "Vatet,     PboeW    nondum    patiens      to 
\emid  vi.  1.  94. 

I    presume    the    Sophist    ridiculed    by 

I  lie  Birds  and  the  Clouds.     Hippocrates 

ilc   Kpi.k-m.   Lib.   vi.     Plato  mentions   Herodicus  in  the 

irus;   be    «.i~   .i   physician   from   Thrace  and   was 

■hist   and   a   teacher   of   gymnastics.     Plato  s 

■nnotatort  read  a  passage  in  the  Phaedrus  as  indicating 

that  be  made  his  patient!  walk  from  Athens  to  Mcgara 

and  back  again,  more  than  70  miles;  and  a  passage  irom 

Hippocrates,   dc   Morns  Vulgaribus,  Lib.  vi,  c.  3.  has 

been  considered  to  confirm  this  statement    Littre  thinks 

we  should  read  "Prodicus"  not  "Herodicus." 

.17.  Raimundui  I.ullius  is  Raymond  Lully  or  Raimon 
Lull.  1235-1315,  a  Catalan  mystic,  missionary  and  (per- 
haps alchemist,  more  than  half  insane.  Some  of  the 
work-  attributed  to  him  seem  to  be  spurious,  perhaps 
the  works  of  a  Raymondus  Lullius  Neophytus,  who 
Inid  about  14-K).  Villanovanus,  Arnold  of  Villanuva. 
Arnauld  de  Villeueuve,  1240-1313.  a  physician,  alchemist 
and  astrologer  whose  birthplace  is  unknown.  He  has 
been,  incorrectly,  credited  with  the  discovery  of 'sul- 
phuric, nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  He  taught  at 
Barcelona,  and  Montpellier  and  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  Peter  111  of  Aragon.  He  was  the  first  to 
administer  brand)  which  he  considered  Elixir  Vitac. 
is  Johanna  Crato  von  Kraffthcim,  1519-1586,  born 
at  Breslau.  practised  there  and  at  Augsburg.  He  be- 
came bodv  physician  to  the  Emperors  Ferdinand  I. 
Maximilian  II  and  Rudolf  II.  Erastus  is  Thomas 
Erastus.  1523-1583.  professor  in  Basel  and  Heidelberg. 
the  chief  antagonist  of  Theophratus  von  Hohenheim, 
Paracelsus.  Spagiricall  the  modern  "spagyrical"  from 
"spagvricus"  a  word  apparently  invented  by  Paracelsus 
himself  to  denote  his  theory  that  inorganic  chemistry 
furnished  all  medicines  worth  while.  "Spagyrical" 
often  means  "pertaining  to  alchemy." 

38.  Antoniu-  Musa  cured  Augustus  by  cold  baths  and 
cold  drinks  (B.  C  23 1  for  which  he  received  a  large 
sum  of  money,  permission  to  wear  a  gold  ring  and  a 
statue  near  to  that  of  Aesculapius.  By  the  same  treat- 
ment a  few  months  after  he  killed  M.  Marccllus;  he  is 
believed  to  be  Vergil's  lapis  dilectus,  Aen,  xii,  391.  He 
had  been  a  slave  and  was  also  Horace's  physician. 

39.  If  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  conten- 
tion of  Samuel  Thomson,  the  founder  of  the  Thom- 
sonian  School  of  Medicine  early  in  the  last  century 
that  America  furnished  remedies  for  every  disease  in 
America. 

40.  Lemnian  earth,  Lemnian  bole,  Sphragide.  sigillated 
earth — "the  best  of  medicinal  earths,"  used  internally 
as  an  astringent  and  externally  as  an  absorbent  and 
astringent.  It  was  a  variety  of  reddish  kaolin,  originally 
from  Lemnos.  Armenian  bole  was  a  similar  article 
better  known  in  England — it  is  called  "Armenian  Stone" 
in  this  book.  Dittander  is  the  pepperwort,  Lapidium 
latifolium.  which  "defends  and  keeps  us  from  serpents." 
"poor  man's  pepper." 

41.  Giovanni  Filippo  Ingrassias,  1510-1580,  of  Recal- 
buto  in  Sicily,  professor  at  Naples,  a  most  accurate 
osteologist  and  an  accomplished  myologist;  de  Vega 
gave  him  the  silver  bowl  worth  50  crowns  in  which  he 
had  prepared  the  drink. 

42.  Sanctorius  is  Santorio  Santoro,  1561-1635,  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  also  later  practising  at  Venice,  an 
indefatigable  and  accurate  observer.  Mcsuc,  the  elder 
Janus  Damascenus,  780-857,  who  recommended  mild 
laxatives,  tamarinds,  etc..  for  the  strong  purgatives  of 
the  Greeks,  scammony.  etc.,  he  thought  small  pox  a 
fermentation  of  the  blood  necessary  for  all  men. 
Ruftis.  Cains  Valgius  Kufus,  B.  C.  12,  or  perhaps 
Rufus  Ephesius,  98-117,  who  wrote  several  medical 
treatises. 

43.  Conciliator  and  Palmarius  I  cannot  trace,  Rora- 
rius    is    Nicolaus    Rorarius    ( Rorario,    circ.    1572)    of 


I  dine,  (iortiia  is  Gorizia  in  the  Trentino.  Ilartmannus 
is  Johann  Hartmann  of  Amlicrg  the  first  German  pro- 
in  Marburg  of  latro  chemistry,  i.  c  the  pharmacy 
of  Paracelsus.  The  "sublimate"  is  corrosive  sublimate 
Hg.j  CI.-:  the  "precipitate"  either  the  red  oxide  or  Hy- 
drag.  ammoniamm,  "sweet  mercury"  probably  the  "mighty 
chloride,"  calomel,  Hg.,  CI.  Pilulae  Barbarossae.  mer- 
curial pills  with  added  rhubarb,  scammony,  musk  and 
other  vegetable  ingredients  (  pretty  much  ad  lib.  > 
Dioscorides,  Aetius.  Fernelius,  see  notes  supra;   Galen 

and    Aviccnna  are   well   known. 

44.  Let  me  bear  witness  from  personal  experience  to 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Primrose's  observations,  Crede 
expert". 

45.  Nicholas  MonardeS  of  Seville.  Spain,  circ.  1580, 
described  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  New  World ;  he 
was  the  first,   1569,  to  mention  coca. 

46.  For  Triacle  and  Mitbridate  see  note  9  supra;  of 
Aqua  celestis.  1  know  nothing;  Aqua  Imperialis  was  an 
acid  drink  made  of  cream  of  tartar  sweetened  and 
flavoured  with  lemons  or  lime.  DuCange  speaks  of 
wines  called  "Maria" — here,  however,  Tolu  seems  to  be 
meant — or  possibly  the  Mcthylin  of  the  Queen  or  the 
Aqua  Mirabilis  mentioned  by  Sir  Keuelm  Digby. 
"Pearls  and  Silk"  I  cannot  trace.  Carrabe  is  caraway, 
the  Scots  and  dialectic  "carvey"  or  "kervie" ;  Terra 
Sigillata  in  Lemnian  bole,  earth  or  stone  see  note  40 
supra;  Bolearmoniack  is  Armenian  bole;  Borage  and 
Bugloss  are  well  known  plants;  Myrabalanes,  now  gen- 
erally Myrobalan,  the  astringent,  plum-like  fruit  of  a 
species  of  the  Combretaceae  formerly  used  medicinally. 
Hyacinth  is  probably  the  Lily  Hyacinth,  a  specii 
Squills.  Wine  of  Squills  was  known  as  an  "easie 
vomit,"  "vinegar  of  Squills,"  "Oxymel  of  Squills,"  may 
not  yet  be  effete.  Melancholic  humour  is  the  so-called 
"black  bile." 

47.  The  Bezaar  Stone  or  Bezoar  Stone  is  a  calculus 
in  concentric  layers  formed  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  some  animals,  generally  remnants — the  lapis 
bezoar  oriental  is  generally  in  goats  and  antelopes  of  Per- 
sia, the  lapis  bezoar  occidentalis  generally  in  llamas  of 
Peru,  German  bezoar  in  the  chamois — it  has  no  medici- 
nal properties.  Such  concretions  are  "ctmjer-stones" 
among  the  colored  people.  "Mad  Stones"  for  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  hydrophobia  I  have  myself  seen  a 
specimen  of — it  was  quite  as  successful  medicinally  as 
the  more  usual  decapitation  of  the  erring  dog.  Aver- 
rlioes,  Abul  Welid  Muhammed  Ben  Ahmed  Ebn 
Roschid  of  Cordova,  the  Mohammedan  physician  who 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  medicine  of  his 
own  and  succeeding  times — he  died  in  Morocco  in  1198. 
Avenzoar  Abd  el  Malik  Abu  Merwan  Ebn  Zohr.  1113- 
1162,  "The  Wise  and  Illustrious,"  a  physician  (probably) 
a  Jew  of  Spain — Averrhoes  was  his  pupil.  Pliny's  ex- 
traordinary story  of  the  tear  of  the  Hart  (Cervus)  will 
be  found  Nat.  Hist.,  viii,  32,  50.  "Amatus  the  Portu- 
gall,"  see  note  31  supra — "Portugall"  or  "Portugal"  is  an 
obsolete  form  of  "Portuguese" — it  was  used  as  late  as 
1707.  See  New  Oxford  Diet.,  sub  VOC.  Rhazes  Mo- 
bammed  ebn  Zakarijah  abu  Bekr  er  Razi,  850-923,  orig- 
inally a  zither-player,  then  a  physician  and  professor 
at  Bagdad,  where  he  died  poor,  blind  and  neglected. 
Wolves  bane — Wolf's  bane — aconite,  monkshood — aco- 
nitum.  Napcllus  is  the  officinal  aconite,  uncinatum  is 
the  wild  variety. 

Garcias  ab  Horto,  Garcia  'del  Huerto  or  da  Horta. 
a  Portuguese  physician  resident  in  Goa,  India,  a  botan- 
ist of  some  note  in  respect  of  Oriental  flora.  Josephus 
Acosta  (really  d'Acosta),  1539-1600,  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
who  lived  for  a  time  in  the  East  Indies  then  in  Peru; 
returning  to  Spain  he  was  in  favour  with  Philip  II.     He 

rfied  at  Salamanca.  Vicuanae,  the  Vicuna;  Tarugae,  the 

llama  (?),  Ganaci,  the  guanaco.  Pad,  the  alpaca.  Vale- 
rius, Franciscus  Valerius,  fl.  1565.  wrote  on  uroscopy. 
the  pulse,  fevers,  and  on  semeiology  generally. 

Andreas  Laurentius,  a  •celebrated  French  physician, 
best     known     for     his     work      (1609)      "De     Mirabili 
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Strumarum   Sanatione."  in  wliich  he  described  the  cure 
of    scrofula,    "the    King's    Evil,"   by   the    touch    of    the 
French  king   (see  my  article,  "Touching  for  the  King's 
Evil."  and  see  later  in  the  text). 
"Melancholy,"  "black  bile."  "gloomy  humour,"  etc. 

48.  Aristotle.  Aelian  and  Pliny  the  Younger  are  well 
known.  Cains  Livius  Solinus  lived  in  the  third  century 
A.  D. :  he  was  a  Roman  grammarian  who  wrote  a  geo- 
graphical work  largely  based  upon  Pliny.  Ludovicus 
Vartmannus  I  do  not  recognize — the  Dictionaries  and 
Bass  do  not  know  him ;  Scaliger  is  Julius  Caesar  Scali- 
ger,  1484-1558.  a  noted  Italian  humanist,  philosopher  and 
scientist.  Gesner  is  Conrad  Gesner  of  Zurich,  the 
"German  Pliny,"  1516-1565,  who  practised  in  Zurich, 
Strassbourg,  Paris,  Venice,  Augsburg  and  other  places, 
ending  as  professor  of  natural  history  in  Zurich.  Fal- 
lopius.  Gabrielle  Fallopio  of  Modena,  1523-1562,  pro- 
fessor at  Ferrara.  Paris  and  Padua,  a  noted  anatomist, 
amongst  whose  discoveries  are  the  foramen  ovale, 
aqueductus  vestibuli.  lamina  spiralis,  Poupart's  ligament. 
Fallopian  tubes  in  the  human,  etc. ;  his  saying  is  pro- 
verbial— "The  road  to  surgery  lies  through  anatomy." 
Agricola  is  Rudolph  Baumann  or  Agricola.  1442-1485.  of 
Wasserburg,  a  noted  humanist.     Island  is  Iceland. 

Pinv's  account  is  in  Nat.  Hist..  Lib.  XI,  c.  106  (46), 
i.  c.  21  :  Aelian's,  Nat.  Hist..  Lib.  VII,  c.  3;  IV.  cc.  12. 
44:   V.  c.  22. 

The  unicorn's  horn  seen  by  Primrose  at  Hull  was 
probably  from  a  narwhal ;  sometimes  antelope's  horn 
so  called. 

49.  Distilled  waters  were  all  more  or  less  alcoholic, 
the  original  "home-brew." 

50.  An  Apozeme  is  simply  a  decoction  or  infusion; 
a  Julep,  a  sweetened  drink  of  any  kind,  often  a  vehicle 

a   succednneum  to  medicine. 
Augenius  is  Thomas  Augenius,  Tomaso  Augenis,  pro- 
in    Turin    1527-1603 ;    Quercetanus,    Joseph    du 
Piesne,  a  Garcon  noble,  physician  in  ordinary  to  Henry 
IV  of  France.  1521-1609;  the  first  in  France  to  recom- 
mend the  antimonial  remedies  of  Paracelsus. 

Duretus.  Louis  Duret,  born  in  Brescia,  1527,  of  a  noble 
family,  practised  medicine  in   Paris  where  he  was  phy- 
sician in  ordinary  to  Charles  IX  and  Henry  III  :  he  died 
he  had  a  son,  John,  almost  equally  celebrated.    For 
Sanctorius   or   Santorius,  42  supra. 

Laurenbergius    I   have  not  identified;   hut   he   should 
be  known   if  only   for  his   Hog-lice  remedy   for  vesical 
ilus. 

51.  Artemisia  is  Wormwood.  Artemisia  Absinthium; 
the  term  Mugwort  is  also  applied  to  that  species,  but 
Bore    generally    to    Artemisia    vulgaris,     Motherwort: 

has    is    French    lavender. 

52.  Meconium,  from  "Mekon."  the  poppy,  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  inspissated  juice  of  the  poppy  and  the  first 

the  infant,  by  the  Greeks.  Lachryma  is  a 
gum,  like  a  tear;  Dioscordium  and  Philonium,  medicines 
called  after  Dioscorides  and  Philo.  Mnesidemus  is 
bly  Unesitheus  of  Athens,  a  noted  physician  and 
author  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C,  often  quoted  by  sub- 
I  writers — he  recommended  the  practice  of  tip- 
pling— Galen  speaks  highly  of  him. 

53.  Epitheme,  any  kind  of  moist  or  soft  external  ap- 
plication, a  poultice,  less  used  now  than  formerlv.    John 

)   recommended  placing  a  live  whelp  on  the  abdo- 
men  in  cases  of  volvulus,  appendicitis. 

54.  Goclenius.  Rudolph  Goclenius,  1577-1628.  professor 
of  Marburg,  Jesuit  and  medical  savant :  he  wrote  on 
private  hygiene  and  believed  in  Paracelsus'  doctrines. 
Crollius,  Oswald  Croll.  a  Hes-ian.  1560-1609.  a  physician 
in  Anhalt,  whose  work.  "Basilica  Chymica,"  has  twenty 
editions. 

SS.^The  extraordinary  superstition  of  the  "weapon 
lasted  long.  Sir  Kenelra  Digby  had  a  sympa- 
thetic powder  made  of  vitriol  and  gumtraganth.  (See 
my  article;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  his  Powder  of  Svm- 
N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  February  19.  1916.  also 
my  article,  The  Weapon-Salve,  Canadian  Practitioner. 
July.   V>22. 


Sanders  is  Sandalwood  of  three  kinds,  red,  white  and 
yellow. 

56.  Aetites,  the  eagle-stone,  a  hollow  nodule  of  argil- 
laceous oxide  of  iron,  having  a  loose  nucleus,  which 
derived  its  name  from  being  supposed  to  have  been 
found  in  an  eagle's  nest— it  had  many  medicinal  and 
magical  properties. 

57.  I  have  counted  107  separate  authors  cited— Greek, 
Roman,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  German,  Portu- 
guese, Jewish,  Arabic,  and  one  Englishman,  Gilbert 
(Gilbertus  Anglicus,  1290,  who  wrote  the  compendium 
"Laurea  Anglicana,"  following  the  Arabian  and  the  late 
Galenic  School— the  earliest  English  work  on  medicine 
ever  published).  Primrose  cites  not  only  medical  writ- 
ers but  also  naturalists,  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Scaliger,  Ges- 
ner, etc.;  and  occasionally  general  literature,  Vergil, 
Hector  Boethius,  etc.  Among  medical  writers  he 
quotes  Galen  on  almost  every  page  and  Hippocrates 
very  frequently.  Celsus  is  hardly  mentioned  which  indi- 
cates the  great  effect  of  the  almost  contemporary  attack 
on  him  by  Paracelsus,  more  destructive  than  is  generally 
understood ;  Paracelsus  is  quoted  very  often  generally 
in  reprobation.  Primrose  does  not  confine  his  quota- 
tion to  the  writers  who  were  well  known,  such  as  Fal- 
lopius,  Versalius,  Sanctorius,  Sennertus.  Laurentius, 
etc.,  but  he  quotes  from  authors  always  obscure  and  now 
quite  forgotten.  Who  knows  Amatus  the  Portugall, 
Dodonaeus   Masue,   Hartmann,  ab   Horto? 


MOSQUITO  ELIMINATION  IN  NASSAU 
COUNTY.* 

By  ARTHUR  D.  JAQUES,  M.D., 
LYXBROOK,    N.    V. 

Till-'  work  of  mosquito  control  in  Nassau 
County  is  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  county  government,  the  cost  of  the 
work  is  maintained  by  the  county  and  the  amount 
levied  is  limited  by  act  of  Legislation  to  V$  mill 
per  $1.00  of  assessed  valuation.  This  provides 
for  mosquito  work  about  $72,000  for  this  present 
year. 

Nassau  County  is  roughly  a  square  20  miles  on 
each  side  with  the  Sound  on  the  north  having 
800  acres  of  marsh  land.  The  ocean  and  bay 
on  the  South  have  19.000  acres  of  salt  marsh". 
On  the  marsh  there  are  salt  pools  each  of  which 
is  a  potential  breeder  of  millions  of  aedes  sol- 
licitaus,  the  mosquito  which  flies  long  distances 
(40  miles). 

This  problem  of  getting  rid  of  thousands  of 
breeding  places  involved  the  cutting  of  miles  of 
ditches  in  the  meadows,  each  ditch  being  10"x28- 
30"  for  the  mains  and  8"xl6"  deep  for  the  spurs 
to  the  salt  boles.  To  date  over  5,000,000  feet  of 
ditches  have  been  installed  at  a  total  cost  of 
$100,000.  leaving  approximately  1.500.000  feet 
yet  to  be  cut  in  the  salt  marshes  of  the  eastern 
end  of  the  county.  The  cutting  of  the  ditches 
does  several  things,  1,  drains  the  salt  pools;  2, 
allows  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  4-5 
feet  twice  a  day ;  3,  allows  of  the  entrance  of 
killi  fish  which  devour  thousands  of  larva?;  4, 
drains  the  meadows  making  them  dry  to  walk 
on.  and  5,  increases  the  production  of  salt  or 
marsh   hay   by   twice  its   former  growth. 


*  Read    at    the    Annual    Meeting   of    the    Medical    Society    of    the 
i    New    York,   at    Albany,    April    19,    1922. 
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After  cutting,  the  ditches  are  continuously 
patrolled  during  the  breeding  season  and  sods  or 
obstruction  in  the  ditches  removed  where  they 
have  drifted  into  the  ditches.  Ordinarily  the 
sods  "grow  fast"  to  the  meadow  in  one  season. 

The  ditches  are  cut  by  hand  at  present,  at  a 
cost  of  .02  per  linear  foot,  as  against  .325  for 
contract  work  by  a  machine.  One  man  will  cut 
by  hand  1,500  feet  a  day  with  the  new  spade  de- 
vised by  Mr.  Demott,  as  against  5,000  feet  a 
day  by  the  machine  cutter. 

The  work  already  done  has  given  results  in 
that  there  is  no  breeding  on  the  meadows  already 
taken  care  of  and  no  mosquitos  are  found  on  the 
wing  till  the  culex  pipiens  or  house  mosquito  be- 
gins to  breed  and  hatch,  which  is  about  June 
if  there  is  warm  weather.  This  presents  another 
problem  which  is  being  met  by  a  house-to-house 
patrol  of  the  numerous  villagers.  This  is  ex- 
pensive and  this  year  three  villages  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  inspectors. 

Any  place  in  which  water  can  stand  for  10  days 
in  the  summer  time  is  a  "good"  breeding  place — 
tin  cans,  rain  barrels,  manure  barrels,  manure 
pits,  gutters  and  cesspools.  In  Freeport  last  year 
it  was  found  that  out  of  2,400  cesspools  inspected 
1,400  were  breeding  mosquitoes;  the  mosquito 
lays  eggs  through  holes  in  the  cesspool  top  and 
the  eggs  hatch  and  produce  mosquitoes  in  10  days. 
This  problem  is  one  which  any  village  or  hamlet 
in  the  State  has  to  face  and  one  which  should  be 
taken  care  of  in  order  to  secure  more  comfort 
and  better  health. 

The  swamp  mosquito  or  aedes  sylvestris  is 
taken  care  of  by  systematic  patrol  of  the  swamps 
by  upland  inspectors  who  arrange  for  the  oiling 
of  ponds  with  "mosquito  oil,"  for  the  drainage  of 
those  which  can  be  drained,  for  the  filling  of 
some,  for  the  lowering  of  others,  during  the 
breeding  season  and  for  the  cleaning  of  the  grass 
and  sedge  from  the  banks  of  overgrown  ponds 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  harboring  places 
for  the  eggs  or  larvae  where  oil  cannot  reach 
the  surface. 

The  malaria  problem  is  one  which  interests 
every  one  living  in  country  districts,  for  the  first 
question  asked  by  a  prospective  summer  resident 
is,  "Is  there  any  malaria  here?"  Of  course  the 
usual  reply  is  that  there  is  none.  Nassau  County 
could  not  boast  of  this  condition  previous  to  1916, 
as  malaria  was  so  prevalent  on  the  north  shore 
that  the  government  refused  to  allow  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  camp  in  a  certain  locality.  Four 
communities  in  which  records  were  kept  showed 
465  cases  in  one  year.  The  anopheles  were  found 
everywhere,  not  only  on  the  north  short  but  on 
the  south  side,  breeding  in  brooks  and  ponds  and 
in  slow  moving  streams.  Places  which  were  un- 
suspected showed  the  presence  of  the  anopheles 
larvae.  A  lily  pond  in  Mr.  H.  P.  Davison's  place 
on  Peacock  Point;  a  brook  in  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Lofts' 


place.  Two  anopheles  in  my  own  home  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  larvae  m  a  sluggish  brook 
one-half  a  mile  away.  All  of  these  breeding 
places  were  listed  and  regularly  inspected  ana 
oiled  before  the  larvae  became  nymphae  to  the 
end  that  last  year  there  were  reported  three  cases 
of  malaria  in  Nassau  County,  two  of  which  were 
of  doubtful  significance,  as  they  were  without 
confirmation  by  the  microscope. 

We  are  now  arranging  for  a  publicity  cam- 
paign by  placing  in  the  hands  of  each  school  child 
in  the  county  a  Mosquito  Manual.  The  cooper- 
ation of  the  school  authorities  has  been  obtained 
and  it  is  hoped  that  much  intelligent  help  will 
be  given  by  householders  in  the  control  of 
breeding  places. 

A  few  words  as  to  organization.  An  office  is 
maintained  at  Freeport,  with  an  executive  secre- 
tary, chief  engineer,  1  district  inspector  and  4 
sub-inspectors.  A  salt  marsh  inspector  takes 
care  of  the  salt  marsh  areas  and  laborers  are 
employed  to  clean  and  dig  ditches.  Upland  in- 
spectors are  each  given  territory  to  supervise  and 
laborers  accompany  each. 


THE  CORNELL  PAY  CLINIC. 

By  ALBERT  WARREN  FERRIS,  M.D., 

WATKINS,  N.  Y. 

IN  November,  1921,  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  of  New  York  City,  organ- 
ized and  opened  the  Cornell  Pay  Clinic, 
with  the  co-operation  of  a  special  committ 
the  United  Hospital  Fund.  This  Fund  aims  to 
improve  the  standards  of  dispensary  manage- 
ment and  service,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 

As  reported  by  President  George  E.  Vincent, 
of  the  Foundation,  the  essentials  of  the  plan 
of  the  Pay  Clinic  are  "Medical,  surgical  and 
specialist  service  by  well-trained  young 
doctors,  who  are  paid  for  their  work ;  super- 
vision by  the  college  faculty;  instruction  of 
medical  students  in  the  clinic  :  appointments 
with  patients  made  by  telephone  or  post  to 
avoid  waste  in  waiting;  clinics,  in  addition  to 
day  sessions,  open  two  evenings  a  week  for 
the  convenience  of  patients  employed  during 
the  day;  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  call,  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  plates  at  cost:  a  complete 
diagnostic  examination  for  an  inclusive  fee 
of  $10  for  patients  referred  by  physicians.*1 

About  eighty'  of  our  brother  physicians  are 
now   on  the  staff  of  the  Clinic. 

The  United  Hospital  Fund  reports  that  the 
Clinic  during  its  first  six  months  has  given 
54,656  treatments  to  22,828  persons.  It  has 
been  carried  on  at  a  monthly  deficit  of  $3,000 
in  addition  to  the  former  deficit  of  the  Cornell 
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ByHERONYMUS  rb\CASTOR 
(1463-  1333) 

N  ENGLISH  TPANMATI9N  9TA<JUAIKT 
LATIN  TALE  TELLING  9f  THE  BEGIN- 
NING 2T  SYPMILIS^A  ST9RY  THAT 
9NLY  A  MASTER  (PULD  HAVE  WRITTEN. 

In  delightful  imagery,  Fracastor,  who  wrote  the  story 
in  1530,  traces  the  disease  back  to  a  mythological 
origin.  His  description  of  the  discovery  of  the  mean* 
whereby  it  is  cured  is  no  less  interesting. 

Fracastor  surely  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  his  subject, 
for  his  poetical  allusions  to  the  manifestations  of  syphi- 
lis, blending  into  a  clean-cut  picture  of  the  disease, 
stamp  him  as  a  master  syphilologist.  His  style  is  fasci- 
nating—his knowledge  of  the  subject  is  wide.  You 
have  read  the  works  of  1921  on  Syphilis— now  send 
for  the  work  of  1530. 

You  will  find  it  far  more  engaging 
than  those  of  later  date 
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CRITICISMS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS 

"Critics  have  compared  it  to  Virgil'*  Geergice  oa  "This  is  a  moat   intensely   interesting   classic, 

account  of  its  beauty  of  versification,  elegance  of  which  all  scholars  will  desire  to  read" 

style,  and  nobility  of  images"  —  Tin  Mutual  Kim*. 

— Now  York  Mtdimt  Journal.  _^_ 

"A  book  worth  reading,  even  in  this  day  of  many 
books"— r»,  *iil»mi  Practitimtr. 


"The  publishers  have  rendered  a  service  to  liter- 
ary medicine"— I'm  Medical  Record. 

"The  Phllmar  Company  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  its  enterprise  in  making  Fracastor's  poem  avail- 
able to  the  entire  medical  fraternity" 

—Maryland  Medical  Journal. 


"Will  make  an  interesting  addition  to  any  physi- 
cian's library"— St.  Paul  Medical  Jovmal. 

'The  translation  is  beautifully  done,  preserving 
tl  e  imagery  of  the  poem,  while  faithfully  reproduc- 
ing the  thought"— American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

"It  reads  exceedingly  well; ...  a  literary  work  of 
no  little  value"— St.  LouU  Medical  Keriew. 


'Beautifully  written  and  owing  to  its  history  full 
of  interest"— Wast  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 

"Gives    much   food   for  thought,   fascinatingly 
interesting  and  well  repays  the  reader" 

—Note  Orleant  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"Those  who  take  an  interest  in  medical  lore  will 
eagerly  welcome  It"— The  Medical  Brief. 

"The   physician    will  find    it   very   interesting 
reading"— The  Medical  Council. 


"The  translation  has  been  well  done** 

— Journal-Sooord  of  Medicine. 


Price  $2.00  by  express  prepaid 

THE  PHILMAR  COMPANY,  Medical  Publishers 

3700  Enright  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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FRACASTORIUS'  VIEWS  ON  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  SYPHILIS. 

By  Honorable  William  K.  Kiddell.  LL.  D.. 

I'.  K.  Hist.  Boc,  etc.;  President.  Canadian  National 

Council  for  Comliatinsr  Venereal  DtD0»0M, 

TORONTO.   ONTARIO.   CANADA. 

Hieronymus  Fracastorius  (Girolamo  Fracastoro 
or  Fracastorio,  1483-1553)  of  Verona — Celsus' 
city,  by  the  way — a  noted  physician,  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  invented  the  name  "Syphilis"  for 
the  new  and  strange  disease  which  appeared  in 
Italy  in  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century,  and 
in  his  own  lifetime.  It  may  be  considered  worth 
while  to  examine  into  his  views  of  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  He  was  a  thoroughly  competent  observer 
and  had  ample  means  of  observation;  he  was 
learned  and  conspicuously  honest,  intellectually  and 
otherwise,  and  for  anyone  acquainted  with  Latin, 
his  writings  are  as  lucid  as  they  are  interesting. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  work  of  Fracas- 
torius, dealing  with  Syphilis,  is  his  "Syphilidis  Sive 
Morbi  Callici  libri  ires,"  a  Latin  dactylic  hexa- 
meter poem  in  three  books  of  498,  458  and  419 
verses  respectively.  This  was  in  substance  com- 
posed as  early  as  I  521 ,  but  was  not  published  until 
1530,  in  which  year  it  appeared  at  Verona;  it  has 
been  frequently  republished  and  translated  into 
Italian,  French  and  English.  He  deals  more  fully 
with  the  disease  in  a  later  work,  "De  Contagionibus, 
et  Coniagiosis  Morbis  et  eorum  Curdiione."  This 
is  also  in  three  books;  it  is  in  Latin  prose  and  can 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  works  of  Fracas- 
torius; my  own  copy  is  of  the  Geneva  edition,  Typis 
Jacobi  Stoer,   1637. 

In  the  poem  (as  he  says  in  the  later  work,  Lib. 

II.  cap.  XII,  p.  181)  he  dealt  with  the  causes 
of  syphilis,  "verum  quantum  Poetica  concedere 
poluit"  as  fully  as  Poetry  would  permit;  but  (Lib. 

III.  cap.  IX,  p.  256)  "Vero  Poetica  .  .  .  . 
nee  omnia  admittil  nee  prosequitur,  necessariumque 

fuit  plura  .  .  relinqui,"  poetry  does  not  admit 
or  pursue  everything  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
out  a  great  deal. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Poem  begins  by  setting 
out  the  object  of  the  poem  to  describe  the  various 
causes  and  seeds  of  the  unusual  disease  unknown 
for  long  ages — 

".  .  .  .  nostra  qui   lempestale  per  omnem 
Europam,  partimque  Atiae.  Librae  per  urbes 
Saeviit:   in  Latium  vero  per  tristia   bella 
Callorum   irruplt.  nomenque  a   gente   recepit. 

{Lib.   I,   w.   3-6.) 


which  in  our  time  has  raged  through  all  Europe, 
and  through  the  cities  of  part  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
it  broke  into  Italy,  indeed,  through  the  lamentable 
wars  of  the  French  and  received  its  name  from  that 
people    (Morbus  Callicus,  the  French  disease). 

In  the  prose  work  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  176), 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "novum  et  diu  noslro  orbe  incog- 
nitum  morbum  (quern)  nostra  tempestes  vidit,  qui 
Europam  fere  omnem,  Asiae  vero,  atque  Aphricae 
partem  non  parvam  occupavit:  in  Italiam  vero  fere 
in  temporibus  erupii,  quibus  Galli  sub  rege  Carolo 
regnum  Neapolitanum  occupavere,  annos  circiter 
decern  ante  1500:  a  quibus  nomen  Morbo  inditum 
fuit  Callicus  appellatus :  Galli  vero  nominis  injuriam 
in  nos  retorquenles  morbum  Italicum  vocant,"  that 
new  and  to  our  hemisphere  long  unknown  disease 
which  our  time  has  seen,  which  has  occupied  almost 
all  of  Europe,  and  no  small  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa;  it  broke  into  Italy  almost  at  the  time  the 
French  under  King  Charles  (VIII)  had  occupied 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  about  ten  years  before 
I  500 — after  them,  the  disease  was  called  Gallicus 
(French)  :  the  French,  however,  retorted  by  calling 
Italicus  (Mai  d'llalie  or  more  commonly  Mai  de 
Naples). 

The  occasion  spoken  of  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  the  siege  and  occupation  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII  of  France  in  1494-5.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  neither  in  poem  nor  in  prose  work 
does  Fracastorius  say  that  the  disease  was  wholly 
new  even  in  the  Old  World,  "noslro  orbe."  In 
the  poem  (Lib.  I,  vv.  1,2)  he  calls  it  ".  .  .  . 
morbum  Insuelum,  nee  longa  ulli  per  saecula  visum," 
a  disease  unusual  and  never  seen  for  long  ages:  in 
the  prose  work,  "Aiu  noslro  orbe  incognilum  mor- 
bum," a  disease  long  unknown  to  our  hemisphere. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  no  credence  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  identical  with  Elephantiasis 
(Elephantia  or  Elephas)  as  was  contended  by 
many  authorities  of  his  time,  a  belief  first  combated 
by  Nicolaus  Leonicenus  of  Vincenza,  "vir  doclis- 
simus  el  gravis."  Fracastorius  thinks  that  those 
who  considered  the  diseases  to  be  the  same,  had 
misunderstood  the  ancients. 

"De  Contagionibus,  etc.  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XIII, 
p.  190)  "Videntes  ipsi  antiquos  seorsum  de  Lepra 
scribere  et  seorsum  de  Elephantia,  turn  existimantes 
per  Leprae  nomen  ad  iis  intelligi  illud,  quod  vulgo 
Lepram  vocamus,  nesciverunl  quidnam  esset  Ele- 
phantia, nisi  morbus  hie  qui  mox  Callicus  est  appel- 
latus"— seeing   the    ancients   writing   separately   of 
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Lepra  and  of  Elephantia.  and  thinking  that  by 
Lepra  they  meant  the  disease  we  commonly  call 
by  that  name,  they  did  not  know  what  Elephantia 
could  be  if  not  the  disease  afterwards  called  Galli- 


cus. 


But,  he  says,  the  disease  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Lepra,  was  not  the  Lepra  of  Italy,  but  a  much  less 
severe  affection  which  the  Greeks  discussed  along 
with  Scabies  or  Psora  (p.  191),  "Sunt  autem 
Psora  el  Lepra  melancholicae  passiones  solius  cutis, 
quae  si  in  venis  et  came  invalescant  Cancer  nomi- 
na(n)tur  et  Elephas;  item  quosdam  dicit  ex  Ele- 
phantiosis  faclos  fuisse  leprosos,  aegritudine  in  melius 
conversa.  Manifestum  igitur  esse  potest  leviorem 
multo  esse  Lepram  apud  anliquos  quam  Elephan- 
tiam;  quod  autem  et  Elephantia  ea  proprie  sit,  quae 
vulgo  Lepra  dicitur,  ex  his  manifestum  simul  fiel"—^ 
Psora  and  Lepra,  however,  are  melancholic  affec- 
tions (i.  e.,  produced  by  corruption,  excess  or  diva- 
gation of  the  mythical  melancholia,  melaina  chole, 
melancholy)  of  the  skin  alone  which  if  they  become 
powerful  in  veins  and  blood,  are  called  Cancer 
and  Elephas:  moreover,  some  afflicted  with  Ele-- 
phantia  are  said  to  have  become  leprous,  the  dis- 
ease becoming  less  severe.  It  is  therefore  mani- 
fest that  Lepra  could  be  much  less  severe  with 
the  ancients  than  Elephantia — that,  too,  Elephantia 
was  properly  what  is  now  commonly  called  Lepra 
is  manifest  for  the  same  reasons. 

Fracastorius  later  on  in  the  same  chapter  (p. 
194),  after  giving  the  symptoms  and  (supposed) 
causes  of  Elephantiasis  says:  "Ex  quibus  unusquis- 
que  videre  potest  longe  alium  esse  morbum,  qui 
Callicus  appellalur,  qui  non  in  melancholico  humore 
sedem  habet,  sed  in  phlegmale  sordido,  qui  non 
fomite  afftcit,  non  anhelilu,  in  quo  tentigo  in  Vene- 
rem  omnis  abest,  dolores  autem  vel  acerbissimi  ad- 
sunt.  Quoniam  autem  et  hie  contagiosus  est  mor- 
bus, manifestum  est  includere  ipsum  Seminaria  con- 
iagionis,  sicuti  et  alios:  eorum,  vero,  artalogia  non 
ad  mucosam  et  sordidam  pituitam  est,  quemad- 
modum  vocati  Callici,  sed  ad  humorem  melancho- 
licum  magis,  quod  puslulae  ipsae  maxime  monstrani, 
durae,  siccae,  purpureae,  turn  et  cutis  durilies  et 
inaequalitas" — from  which  anyone  can  see  how  far 
different  is  what  is  called  Morbus  Callicus,  which 
has  its  seat  not  in  the  melancholic  humor  but  in 
corrupt  phlegm  (pituita,  another  mythical  humor), 
which  does  not  infect  by  "fomes,"  or  by  the  breath, 
in  which  all  desire  for  venery  is  absent  while  the 
most  severe  pain  is  present.  Inasmuch  as  this  dis- 
ease (Elephantia)  is  contagious,  it  manifestly  con- 
tains "seminaria"  of  contagion  the  same  as  others, 
but  their  sphere  of  action  is  not  in  the  mucus  and 
corrupt  phlegm  as  is  the  case  with  Morbus  Callicus 
but  rather  in  the  melancholic  humor  as  the  pustules 
themselves  most  strikingly  show,  hard,  dry,  purple, 
and  also  the  hardness  and  unevenness  of  the  skin. 
Of  course,  the  four  humors  of  the  human  body  in 
Fracastorius'  time,  upon  the  proper  condition  and 


combination  (crasis,  temper  amentum)  of  which 
the  health  depended,  were  Sanguis  (the  Blood). 
Chole  or  Cholera  (Yellow  Bile),  Pituita  or 
Phlegma  (Phlegm)  and  Melancholia  Alra  Bilis 
(Black  Bile) — the  first  and  second  we  still  have, 
the  third — quantum  mutata  ab  ilia — we  know  reg- 
ularly only  in  the  despised  mucus  narium,  while  the 
last  has  quite  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  rack  be- 
hind. 

"Fomes,"  literally  tinder  or  touchwood,  is  in 
Lib.  L.  cap.  II,  p.  103,  described  as:  "vestes, 
ligna  et  cjusmodi,  quae  incorrupta  quidem  ipsa 
exislentia  cohservare  nihilominus  apta  sunt  contagio- 
nis  seminaria  prima  et  per  ipsa  afftccre" — clothes, 
wood  and  the  like  which  themselves  remaining  un- 
affected, nevertheless  are  able  to  preserve  the  original 
nurseries  of  contagion  and  infect  by  means  of  them. 

Seminarium,  a  seed  plot  or  nursery,  is  with  Fra- 
castorius a  collocation  of  the  particles  evaporating 
from  a  body  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease — 
we  would  say  bacilli,  spirillae,  spirochetae. 

Fracastorius  made  three  classes  of  contagions: 
(1)  those  infecting  by  touch  alone;  (2)  those  in- 
fecting by  touch  and  by  "fomes";  and  (3)  those 
infecting  by  touch,  by  "fomes"  and  by  action  at  a 
distance.  He  believed  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  disease  whereby  its  original  mode  of 
transmission  by  the  air  had  ceased  and  in  his  time 
"nee  morbus  aliam  sui  propagationem  habetat  quam 
e  contagione  unius  ad  allerum" — the  disease  had  no 
other  method  of  propagating  itself  than  contagion 
from  one  person  to  another  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII, 
p.  1 88) .  Consequently  he  places  it  in  the  first 
class,  a  perilous  supposition  as  we  now  know  but 
too  well. 

He  gives  no  countenance,  however,  to  the  theory 
that  it  came  from  the  New  World.  In  his  poem 
he  tells  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  West — 
of  course,  that  of  Columbus,  though  Columbus  is 
not  mentioned — in  which  the  voyagers  reached  an 
island,  Ophire,  in  which  the  disease  was  rampant; 
but  he  does  not  make  the  voyagers  bring  the  infec- 
tion to  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
in  the  New  World,  ships  which  they  had  sent 
home  arrive  from  the  Old,  with  the  news  that  the 
same  fearful  disease  was  raging  there. 

Lib.  Ill,  v.  382-385. 

"lnlerea,   Kuropae   fuerant   quae   ad   cara   remissae 
Liliora,  jam  rursus  puppes  freta  lata  remensae 
Mira  ferunl;  late    (proh!  fata  occulta  Deorum) 
Conlagem   Europae   coelo   crebescere   eamdem." 

In  the  meantime  what  ships  had  been  sent  to  the 
dear  shores  of  Europe,  now  having  again  measured 
the  wide  ocean,  brought  marvelous  news — the  same 
contagion  has  widely  spread  under  the  European 
sky- — oh,  dark  decrees  of  the  gods! 

Much  more  specific  is  the  First  Book  of  the 
poem ;  he  asks  the  goddess  the  causes  which  brought 
the  unaccustomed  infection   (insotatum  luem)   after 
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so  many  ages  and  whether  it  was  brought  by  the 
Western  Sea,   from  a   land 

"Illic  namque  ferunl  aeterna  labe  per  omnes 
Id  morhi  regnare  urbes,  passimque  vagari 
Perpetuo  coeli  vitio,  atque  ignoscere  paucis." 

where  they  say  this  disease  reigns  through  all  the 
cities  with  an  eternal  infection,  and  ranges  every- 
where by  the  constant  vice  of  the  climate,  and  spares 
few. 

Thus  Lib.   I,  v.   32,  sqq. 

But  he  answers  his  own  question,  v.   53-80: 

"At  vero,  si  rite  ftdem  observala  merentur 
Non   ila  censendum ;  nee  eerie  credere  par  est 
Esse   peregrinam    nobis,    transque   aequora   veclam 
Coniagem ;  quoniam  in  primis  ostendere  multos 
Possumus,    attactu    qui   nullius    banc    tamen    ipsam 
Sponle  sua  sensere  luem,  primique  tulere 
Praeterea  el  tanlum   lerrarum,   tempore  parvo, 
Contages  non  una  simul  potuissel  obire 
Aspice  per  Latii  populos  quique  herbida  Sagrae 
Pascua,  el  Ansonios  saitus,   el  Japigis   orae 
Arva  colunl;  specta,   Tyberis  qua  labitur,   ct  qua 
Eridanus  centum  ftuviis  comitalus  in  aequor. 
Centum  urbes  rigat,  el  placidis  inlerfluit  undis ; 
Uno    nonne    vides    ut    tempore   pestis    in    omnes 
Saeviit?  ut  sortem  pariler  transegimus  unam? 
Quineliam  externos  eadem  per  tempora  primum 
Excepisse  ferunl:  nee  earn  cognovit  Ibera 
Cens  prius,  ignolum  quae  scindere  puppibus  aequor 
Ausa  fuit,  quam  quos  dislerminat  alia  Pyrene, 
Atque  freta  atque  Alpes  cingunt,  Rhcnusque  bicomis: 
Quam  reliqui  quos  lata  tenet  gelida  ora  sub  Areto 
Tempore  non  alio  Poeni  sensistis  el  omnes 
Qui  laetam  Aegyptum  melitis,  faecundaque  Nilo 
Arva  el  palmiferae  sytvas  tondetis  Idumes 
Quae  cum  sic  habeant  sese,  nempe  altius  isti 
Principium  labi,  rerumque  latenttor  ordo, 
(Ni  fallor)   graviorque  subest,  el  major  origo." 

No;  it  cannot  be  so  considered,  if  observed  facts 
deserve  credence ;  nor  in  truth  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
tha  infection  has  come  to  us  from  abroad  and  brought 
across  the  seas.  For  we  can  point  to  many  among 
the  first  to  suffer  who  contracted  this  disease  sua 
sponte,  and  without  touch  of  anyone — moreover, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  one  contagion  to  over- 
run such  an  extent  of  territory  in  so  short  a  time. 
Consider  the  people  of  Latium  and  those  who  in- 
habit the  grassy  pastures  of  the  Sagra  (now  the 
Alara,  a  small  river  in  Calabria)  the  Ausonian 
glades  and  the  fields  of  the  shores  of  Japyx  (now 
Otranto,  a  province  of  Italy) — look  where  glides 
the  Tiber  and  where  the  Po  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  streams  to  the  sea  waters  a  hundred  cities 
and  flows  amid  its  placid  waves;  do  you  not  see 
that  all  at  one  time  this  plague  has  raged  through 
all  these  regions?  That  we  all  have  experienced 
the  same  fate?  Nay,  it  is  said  that  foreign  lands 
first  felt  it  at  the  same  time ;  nor  did  the  Spaniards 
first  experience  it,  who  ventured  to  cleave  with  their 
prows  the  unknown  ocean,  before  those  whom  the 
lofty  Pyrenees  or  the  sea  divide  from  them  or 
whom  the  Alps  or  the  two-horned  Rhine  surround 
— or  sooner  than  the  others  whom  the  broad  shores 


hold  in  the  gelid  North.  Not  at  another  time  did 
you  feel  it,  ye  Carthaginians,  and  all  ye  who  culti- 
vate delightful  Egypt  and  prune  the  woods  of  palm 
bearing  Idumea.  These  being  the  facts,  then  (un- 
less I  mistake)  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  higher, 
and  must  be  sought  in  a  more  obscure  law  of  nature, 
the  origin  is  more  serious  and  great. 

In  the  prose  work,  Fracastorius  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  specific. 

Lib.   II,  cap.   XII,  p.    181. 

"Quod  igilur  ad  primam  morbi  originem  altinel, 
arbitrali  sunt  aliqui  contagionem  banc  e  novo  mundo 
delaium  ad  nos  fuisse,  quern  Hispanae  navigationes 
adinvenere,  ubi  ea  labes  quam  plurimum  viget,  cujus 
signum  id  afferunt,  quod  turn  et  morbus  hie  apud 
nos  primum  apparuit,  quum  et  navigatio  ilia  facta 
fuit  el  commercia  habita  illius  gentis,  propter  quod 
et  primum  apud  Hispanos  visus  fuit:  quare  totam 
labem  banc  consistere  pulant  in  contagione  unius 
ad  alium.  Sed  profecto,  tamelsi  maxima  morlatium 
pars  c  contagione  morbum  hunc  conlraxit,  obser- 
vatum  est  tamen  innumeros  alios  sine  ulla  contagione 
per  se  infeclionem  earn  perpessos  fuisse:  impossibile 
praeterea  fuissel  tarn  parvo  tempore  contagionem 
quae  per  se  segnis  est,  nee  concipitur  facile,  tantum 
ierrarum  peragrasse  ab  una  classes  ad  in  Hispanos 
primum  delatam,  quando  constat  aut  eo  tempore  aul 
fere  eodem  et  in  Hispania  et  Gallia  et  Italia  el 
Cermania  et  tola  fere  Scythia  visam  fuisse."  So 
far  as  the  first  beginning  of  the  disease  is  concerned, 
some  have  thought  that  it  was  brought  to  us  from 
that  new  world  which  the  Spanish  ocean  expeditions 
reached  and  where  this  infection  flourishes  in  the 
highest  degree;  for  this  they  advance  as  evidence 
that  this  disease  first  appeared  amongst  us  when 
this  expedition  was  made  and  intercourse  had  with 
that  people,  for  which  reason  it  was  first  seen 
among  the  Spaniards:  accordingly  they  believe  that 
this  infection  is  made  by  contagion  from  one  to 
another.  But,  certainly,  even  although  most  per- 
sons contract  the  disease  by  contagion,  still  it  has 
been  observed  that  innumerable  others  have  suffered 
from  it  without  any  contagion.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  so  short  a  time  for  a  contagion 
which  is  slow  in  its  action  and  not  easily  taken,  to 
have  traversed  so  much  territory  if  brought  for 
the  first  time  to  Spain  in  one  ship — as  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  same  time  or  nearly  the  same  time  it  was  seen 
in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Scythia   (Russia,  Poland,  etc.). 

Earlier  in  the  same  work  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI, 
p.    1 76)    he  says: 

"Hunc  autem  morbi  (morbum?)  nostro  orbi 
adeo  notum,  familiarissimum  tamen  certis  regionibus 
ferunt,  qui  per  Hispanas  navigationes  novum  mun- 
dum  comperere,  ubi  vel  plurimum  abundet  ea  con- 
tagio,  non  secus  illic  domestica,  ac  apud  nos,  sca- 
bies"— this  disease  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
known  in  our  hemisphere,  and  in  fact  to  have  been 
very   common    indeed   in   certain    regions,    by   those 
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who  discovered  by  means  of  the  Spanish  ocean  expe- 
ditions the  new  world  where  this  contagion  abounds 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  it  being  as  native  there 
as  scabies  with' us.  (Scabies  was  then  a  much  more 
comprehensive  term  than  at  present.) 

That  Syphilis  abounded  in  the  new  world  is 
slated  also  in  the  poem  (Lib.  Ill,  vv.  235-9)  where, 
describing  the  crowd  of  the  infected  first  seen  by 
the  voyagers.  Fracastorius  sings: 

"Hit  convalle  cava,  ripac  viridanlis  in  herba 
Selectorum  ingens  Humerus,  matresque  virique 
Contusi.  pleb)  alque  pates,  puerique  senesque 
Astabant,  animis   tristes,  et  corpora   foedi, 
Squallenles   crustis   omnes,   taboque  ftuenles." 

Here  in  the  hollow  vale  on  the  grass  of  the 
swift  flowing  river,  a  huge  crowd  gathered  together, 
matrons  and  men,  all  mingled,  lowly  and  noble, 
boys  and  old  men,  were  standing,  sad  in  heart  and 
foul  in  body — filthy  all  with  ulcers,  and  flowing 
with  corruption. 

And  the  Spaniards  were  told  by  the  King  of  the 
Island  Ophyre.  that  when,  ages  before,  the  Sun- 
god  had  sent  the  disease  as  a  punishment  for  the 
blasphemy  of  the  herdsman,  Syphilus,  he  first  struck 
Syphilus  himself  but 

"Ll  mala  jam  vulgo  cunctas  diffusa  per  urbes 
Peslis  erat,  regi  nee  saeva  pepercerat  ipsi" — 

And  now  the  vile  plague  was  spread  through  the 
cities  nor  did  the  fearful  scourge  spare  the  King 
himself.      (Lib.  Ill,  v.  333-4.) 

The  Nymph  Ammerice,  implored  to  stay  the  pes- 
tilence, disclosed  the  means  to  cure  it,  indeed,  but 
could  not  prevent  its  incidence. 

"Quam  tulit,  aeterna  est,  nee  jam  revocabilis  unquam 
Peslis   eril;    quicumque  solo   nascelur  in   islo 
Sentiel:    ille   lacus  Sfygios,  fatumque  Severum 
Juravit.     .... 

What  he  has  brought  upon  you  is  eternal;  the 
pestilence  is  now  irrevocable  forever;  whoever  is 
born  in  this  land  will  feel  it.  He  has  sworn  by  the 
waters  of  Styx  and  immutable  Fate  (Lib.  Ill, 
vv.  343-5). 

Fracastorius  gives  no  countenance,  however,  to 
the  theory  that  it  had  in  recent  ages  been  common 
in  certain  regions  of  the  old  world ;  in  both  poem  and 
prose  he  calls  it  "novum,"  "insuelum,"  but  in  both 
it  is  "diu  ignolum"  unknown  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  poem  he  cites  diseases  which  he  considers  had 
a  similar  history. 

Lib.  I.  v.  93-100: 

"Ergo  et  morborum  quoniam  non  omnibus  una 
Naseendi  est  ratio,  facilis  pars  maxima  visu  est. 
El  faciles  orlus  habet,  el  primordia  praesto. 
Rarius  emergunt  alii,  el  post  tempore  longo 
Diffieiles  causas,  el  inexlrieabile  falum, 
Et  sero  potuere  alias  superare  lenebras 
Sic  Elcphas  sacer  Ausoniis  incognitus  oris. 
Sic  Lichen  latuere  diu,  quibus  incola  Nili 
Cens   lantum,  regioque  omnis  vicina  laborat." 
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Accordingly,  as  there  is  not  one  and  the  same 
rule  for  the  generation  of  all  diseases,  the  greater 
part  came  to  view  without  difficulty  and  have  an 
obvious  origin  and  speedy  birth ;  others  emerge  more 
rarely,  and  after  a  long  time  from  obscure  causes 
and  puzzling  history,  they  can  only  late  reach  the 
open  air.  Thus  did  the  sacred  Elephantiasis  un- 
known to  Italian  shores,  and  Lichen  with  which 
the  people  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  neighboring 
territory  were  afflicted,  lie  long  concealed."  Ele- 
phantiasis and  Lichen,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  the 
Younger  in  his  Nat.  Hist.,  Lib.  xxvi,  first  came 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Fra- 
castorius speaks  of  them  in  "De  Contagionibus,  etc." 
Lib.  II,  cap.  xiii,  p.  191  ;  cap.  xlv,  p.  204.  He 
does  not,  however,  think  Syphilis  an  imported  dis- 
ease like  Elephantiasis  and  Lichen,  Lib.  I,  v.  104- 
109: 

"Quam   tamen   (aelernum  quoniam  dilabilur  aeVum) 
Non  seme!  in  terris  visam,  sed  saepe  fuisse 
Ducendum   est,  quanquam  nobis  nee  nomine   nota 
Hactenus   ilia  fuit;   quoniam   longaeva   velustas 
Cuncta  situ  insolvens,  et  res,  et  nomina  delet; 
Nee  monumenla  patrum  seri  videre   nepotes" — 

We  are  to  conclude  (since  time  glides  on  eternally) 
that  it  has  been  seen  on  earth  not  once  but  many 
times,  although  not  known  by  name  to  us — since 
long  lapse  of  time  involving  everything  in  rust, 
wipes  out  facts  and  names. 

In  the  prose  work  (p.  182)  Fracastorius  gives 
instances  of  "rtovos  alque  insolitos  morbos  certis 
temporibus  apparentes,  non  quidem  delalos  ab  una 
regione  ad  aliam,  sed  suis  causis  exortos" — new 
and  unusual  diseases  appearing  at  certain  times,  not 
brought  from  one  region  to  another  but  arising  from 
their  own  causes. 

In  1 482  a.  kind  of  pleuritis  affected  almost  the 
whole  of  Italy;  in  his  own  times,  a  fever  called 
"lenticulae"  or  "peticulae"  never  before  seen  in 
Italy,  and  a  kind  of  contagious  lippitudo.  He  had 
also  seen  a  cattle  plague  in  1514  which  he  de- 
scribes at  p.  I  30.  It  went  from  one  part  of  Italy 
to  another,  the  first  symptom  was  the  cow  refusing 
food  without  apparent  cause.  The  herdsmen  found 
a  roughness  and  small  pustules  on  the  palate  and 
the  whole  mouth.  It  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
infected  animal  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  or  all 
became  infected.  Gradually  the  disease  descended 
to  the  shoulders  and  thence  to  the  feet  and  the  ani- 
mal recovered ;  if  it  did  not  descend,  the  animal 
died.  He  concludes:  "Quam  ob  rem  nee  mirum 
esse  debet,  si  et  Callicus  morbus  non  prius  cognilus 
in  nostro  orbe  per  multa  saecula  nunc  primum  eru- 
perit" — wherefore  it  should  not  be  wondered  at 
that  the  morbus  Callicus  not  previously  known  in 
our  world  for  many  centuHes  should  now  break 
out,  adding :  hie  idem  morbus  interibit  et  exlinguelur, 
mox  etiam  et  nepotibus  nostris  sursus  videndus  renas- 
cetur.  quemadmodum  et  praeteritis  aetatibus  visum 
a  majoribus  nostris  fuisse  credendum.cst,  de  quo  non 
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pauca  indicia  etiamnum  sunt" — this  very  disease 
will  pass  away  and  be  extinguished,  and  will  at 
length  be  born  again  to  be  seen  by  our  descendants 
just  as,  it  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  seen  by  past 
ages,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  indicia. 

One  of  these  indicia  is  so  startling  that  although 
I  have  made  use  of  it  already  in  another  article, 
I  copy  it  here  in  translation:  "A  certain  friend 
of  mine,  a  barber,  had  a  little  book,  rather  old,  of 
recipes,  among  which  with  others  was  written  one 
with  the  title  'for  crass  scabies  accompanied  by 
pains  in  the  joints.'  So  he,  when  the  Morbus  Calli- 
cus  was  just  beginning,  remembering  the  medica- 
ment, consulted  certain  medical  men  whether  he 
ought  to  use  this  medicament  for  the  new  disease 
which  he  thought  indicated  crass  scabies.  The  med- 
ical man  examined  the  medicament  and  sharply 
forbade  its  use,  as  it  consisted  of  quicksilver  and 
sulphur.  He  would  have  been  fortunate,  wealthy 
beyond  all  belief,  if  he  had  not  consulted  these 
medical  men;  however,  he  obeyed  and,  did  not 
venture  to  try  the  medicament.  When  afterward 
he  tried  it  and  found  it  most  excellent,  he  was  very 
angry  that  the  use  of  it  came  so  late  and  others 
had  made  the  money  he  might  have  made." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Berenger  de.  Carpi 
by  his  early  use  of  mercury  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, his  medical  practice  giving  him  a  net  income 
of  6000  pistoles  per  annum  and  his  patients  being 
obliged  to  pay  him  whatever  he  charged.  He  began 
as  early  as  1497. 

Fracastorius  continues,  p.  I  83,  "Inter  novos  mor- 
bos  el  eos,  qui  raro  in  lucem  veniunl,  collocandus 
est  morbus  Callicus;  quare  et  causas  illius  ac  prin- 
cipia  oporlet  ex  iis  esse,  quae  raro  el  ipsa  contin- 
gant;  esse  autem  talia  ul  communia  sint  non  solum 
multis  mortalium,  sed  el  regionibus  multis;  quod 
eerie  in  nullam  aliam  causam  referri  potest  quam  in 
aeris  conslitutionem" — among  the  new  diseases  and 
those  which  seldom  come  to  light,  the  Morbus  Calli- 
cus must  be  placed.  Consequently  we  must  seek 
its  causes  and  origin  from  those  things  which  them- 
selves rarely  occur,  those  such  as  are  common  not 
only  to  many  men  but  also  to  many  regions,  and 
that  can  assuredly  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  state  of  the  air. 

In  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  vv.  119-126): 

"Cumque   animadverlas   tarn  vaslae   semina   labis 
Esse  nee  in  lerrae  gremio,  nee  in  aequore  posse 
Haud  dubie  tecum  statuas   reputesque,   necesse   est, 
Principium,  sedemque  mali  consistere  in  ipso 
Aere,   qui   terras   circum   diffunditur  omnes. 
Qui  nobis  sese  insinuat  per  corpora  ubique, 
Suelus   el  has  generi  viventum  immitere  pestes, 
Aer  quippe  paler  rerum  est  el  originis  auclor — ' 

When  you  consider  that  the  seeds  of  such  a 
tremendous  pollution  cannot  be  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  or  in  the  sea,  beyond  question  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  that  the  origin  and  seat  of  evil  is  in 
that  air  which  is  diffused  around  every  land,  which 


insinuates  itself  through  our  bodies,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  send  these  pestilences  upon  the  living  kind. 
Air  is  the  parent  of  things  and  the  author  of  cause. 
Having  now  settled  that  the  "ions  et  origo  mali" 
is  the  air,  the  next  question  is  how  the  air  is  itself 
brought  into  the  noxious  condition. 

To  an  astronomer-astrologer  such  as  Fracastorius 
was,  it  would  be  most  natural  to  ascribe  this  to 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  says, 
"De  Conlagionibus,  etc."  Lib.  I,  cap.  xll,  p.  1  32, 
"Syphilidem  sive  Gallicum  vocatum  morbum  prae- 
dixisse  ipsos  (id  est,  astrologos)  constat  multo  ante 
quam  apparuisset"— it  is  known  that  astrologers 
predicted  Syphilis  or  what  is  called  morbus  Callicus 
long  before  it  appeared;  but  he  denies  any  direct 
action,  action  per  se,  of  the  stars  in  sending  infec- 
tion. All  they  can  do  is  per  accidens,  the  result 
of  their  concomitants  or  the  concomitants  of  their 
direct  action  or  action  per  se.  The  stars  may  heat 
and  draw  up  much  vapor.  The  resulting  dryness 
may  effect  "diversas  corruptiones  .  .  modo  novas, 
modo  consuetas,  modo  magnas,  prout  et  syderum 
constitutiones  se  habent" — different  corruptions 
sometimes  new,  sometimes  usual,  sometimes  great, 
according  to  how  the  stars  are. 

For  the  usual  result,  a  usual  state  of  things  is 
to  be  looked  for,  but  for  the  very  unusual,  the  very 
unusual. 

"Aplissimae  autem  sunt  ad  magna  el  nova  pro- 
ducenda  illae  s^derum  constiiuiiones  in  quibus  plures 
planeiarum  in  unum  coeunt,  praesertim  sub  insig- 
nibus  aliquibus  earum  stell  arum  quae  fixae  dicun- 
tur;  raro  ertim  fil,  ul,  quum  ejusmodi  conventus 
ftuni,  nolabilem  aliquem  partum  et  portentum  non 
edant." — the  most  fit  to  produce  great  and  new 
effects  are  those  states  of  the  stars  in  which  several 
planets  are  in  conjunction  especially  in  certain  signs 
of  the  fixed  stars,  for  rarely  does  it  happen  when 
conjunctions  of  this  kind  occur  that  they  do  not 
produce  some  notable  result  and  portent. 
In  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  v.   146-151) 

"Quin     .     :     .     . 

.     .     ,     aslra  etiam  mutant  elementa  trahantque 
Perpeluum,  el  late  magnos  dent  undique  motus 
Praecipue  sedem  si  quando  plurima  in  unam 
Convenere,    suo   \>el   multum    devia   cursu 
Longe   alias   lenuere  vias — " 

— why  should  not  the  stars  change  and  attract  the 
elements  (i.  e.,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water)  con- 
stantly, and  produce  mighty  motions  far  and  wide, 
particularly  if  many  come  unto  one  seat  or  hold 
their  unaccustomed  ways  in  widely  devious  course? 
An  example  is  given  in  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  v. 
185-195): 

"Bis  centum  fiuxere  anni,  cum  flammea  Marie 
Lumina  Saturno   tristi  immiscente,  per  omnes 
Aurorae  populos,  per  quae  rigal  asquora  Ganges, 
Insolita  exarsil  febris,  quae  pectore  anhelo 
Sanguineum  sputum  exagitans  {miscrabile  visu!) 
Quarto  luce  frequens  fato  perdebal  acerbo 
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Ilia  eadem  Auyriae  gentes  et  PeniJos.  et  quae 
Euphralem.  Tigrimque  bibunl.  poil  tempore  parva 
Corripuil.  Jitetqae  Arahas,  mollethque  Canopum; 
InJe  /'/irjigm,  inde  el  miierum  trans  aequora  vecta 
Infecit   l.atium,  alque    Europa   saeviit  omni — " 

— twice  a  hundred  years  have  flowed  since  the 
time  when  Mars  mingling  his  red  light  with 
gloomy  Saturn,  there  burned  through  all  the  peoples 
of  the  East  where  the  Ganges  flows  to  the  sea 
an  unusual  fever  which  raising  bloody  sputum  from 
the  gasping  chest  (terrible  sight)  destroyed  many 
on  the  fourth  day  in  a  bitter  fate.  The  same  dis- 
ease seized  the  peoples  of  Assyria  and  the  Per- 
sians and  no  long  time  afterwards  the  rich  Arabians 
and  those  of  effeminate  Egypt.  Then  the  Phry- 
gians; then  carried  across  the  sea,  it  also  infected 
unhappy  Italy  and -raged  through  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Truly  a  vivid  description  of  the  march 
of  the  Black  Death! 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  celebrated  writer  on 
surgery  in  the  1 4th  century,  Guy  de  Chauliac, 
ascribed  the  Black  Death  to  "the  astral  influence 
of  the  three  superior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  entering  into  conjunction  in  the  sign  Acqua- 
rius,  March  24,  I  345."  This  disease  is  believed 
to  have  carried  off  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

The  cause  of  the  particular  corruption  of  the  air 
resulting  in  the  outbreak  of  Syphilis  is  given  in  the 
Poem,  Lib.  I,  v.  217-254,  in  a  beautiful  passage 
(me  judice)  ;  but  as  it  does  not  differ  from  that 
in  the  prose  work,  Lib.  II,  cap.  xll,  pp.  184-5, 
I  do  not  transcribe  it.  The  prose  passage  reads: 
"Quoniam  .  .  .  quae  hie  sunt,  maxime  a  superiori- 
bus,  coelo  scilicet,  et  syderibus  alterantur,  et  variis 
afficiunlur  modis,  nihil  aliud  esse  posse  videtur  quod 
in  tot  regiones  per  tanlum  spatii  poluerit  aerem  tarn 
male  afjicere,  nisi  coeli  et  syderum  constituliones  el 
eae  quidem  quae  et  raro  accidunt,  et  magna  quum 
accidunt,  possint  eficere;  supra  autem,  monstratum 
est  turn  magna  et  porlenlosa  posse  hue  sydera  in- 
ducere  quum  plura  eorum  in  unum  coeunl  ac  talem 
eerie  coitum  et  conventum  syderum  vidil  tempeslas 
nostra  trium  superiorum  Saturni,  Jovis  et  Marlis, 
qui  convenlus  et  raro  accidere  solet  el,  quum  acci- 
dit,  magna  semper  apporlare  consuevit,  turn  quod 
ea  s\>dera  potentissima  sunt,  turn  quod  unio  ilia  diu 
perdurat  propter  motus  tarditatem,  praesertim  Sa- 
turni et  Jovis:  quam  conjunctionem  videntes  Astro- 
logi  novas  magnasque  aegritudines  poriendi  prae- 
dixere;  siquid  igilur  probabililer  did  potest  de  prin- 
cipio  tantae  conlagionis,  ita  eerie  existimandum  est. 
Ergo  facto  eo  syderum  convenlu,  ingentem  vaporum 
traclionem  fuisse  faclam  credendum  est,  qui  com- 
misti  aeri,  diversimodeque  agitati  tandem  sordidam 
putref actionem  inlulerint,  a  qua  seminaria  ilia  in 
nos  importala  fuere,  quae  ad  sordidos  et  mucosos 
humores,  quale  est  phlegma  crassum  el  mucosum, 
haberent  analogiam;  unde  tandem  conlagio  ilia 
enata  est,  quae  mox  tot  mortalium,  lot  regiones  male 
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affecit,  pa'rlim  quidem  aere  ipso  principia  et  semi- 
naria immitenle,  partim  de  uno  in  alium  contagione 
pertranseunte" — since  things  on  earth  are  in  the 
highest  degree  influenced  by  what  is  above,  that  is, 
the  heavens  and  stars  and  are  thus  affected  in 
various  ways,  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  noth- 
ing else  that  could  affect  the  air  so  prejudicially 
in  so  many  regions  for  so  long  except  the  states  of 
the  heavens  and  stars,  and  these  things  which  rarely 
happen,  but  which,  when  they  do  happen,  produce 
great  effects.  It  has  already  been  proved  that  the 
stars  can  produce  such  great  and  portentious  results 
when  several  of  them  come  together ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  our  own  times  saw  such  a  coming  together 
and  conjunction  of  the  three  superior  stars,  Saturn, 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  a  conjunction  which  rarely  occurs 
but  when  it  does  occur  is  always  wont  to  bring 
great  things,  both  because  these  stars  are  the  most 
potent  and  because  this  union  lasts  a  long  time  by 
reason  of  the  slowness  of  their  motion,  especially 
that  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Astrologers  seeing  this 
conjunction  prophesied  that  new  and  serious  dis- 
eases were  imminent.  If  anything  is  possible  to 
be  said  as  a  probability  of  the  origin  of  this  con- 
tagion this  is  to  be  so  considered.  The  conjunc- 
tion, then,  being  made  of  these  stars,  it  must  be 
believed  that  there  was  produced  an  immense  evapo- 
ration which  mingling  with  the  air  and  agitated 
in  divers  ways  at  length  brought  in  a  sordid  putre- 
faction by  which  those  "seminaria"  were  carried 
in  upon  us  which  have  their  analogue  in  sordid 
and  mucous  humors  such  as  crass  and  mucous 
phlegm.  From  these  at  length  was  born  that  con- 
tagion which  has  affected  prejudicially  so  many 
mortals,  so  many  regions,  partly  indeed  by  the  air 
itself  sending  in  the  infectious  "seminaria"  and  partly 
by  contagion  from  one  to  another. 

In  his  elaborate  work  on  Astronomy  "In  Homo- 
centricorum;  sive  de  Stellis  Librum"  which  fills 
most  of  the  second  volume  of  his  complete  works, 
Fracastorius  says  that  there  are  eight  spheres  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve,  namely  ( 1  ) 
those  of  the  fixed  stars,  (2)  Saturn,  (3)  Jupiter, 
(4)  Mars,  (5)  the  Sun,  (6)  Venus,  (7)  Mer- 
cury and  (8)  the  Moon.  The  planets  above  the 
Sun,  i.  e.,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  were  called 
the  Superior  planets,  those  below,  i.  e.,  Venus  and 
Mercury,  the  Inferior. 

He  teaches  that  there  is  putrefaction  in  every 
contagion,  putrefaction  being  defined  as  "a  certain 
dissolution  of  a  mixed  body,  the  innate  heat  and 
moisture  evaporating  (Lib.  I,  cap.  iii,  p.  104). 
A  sordid  putrefaction  is  defined  as  a  putrefaction 
which  is  not  superficial  or  one  in  which  there  is  an 
evaporation  of  what  putrefies,  but  deep  and  into  the 
mass  (Lib.  I,  cap.  x,  p.  125).  The  putrefaction 
consists  in  the  emission  of  minute  invisible  particles; 
if  these  are  hot  and  dry,  they  cannot  coalesce  and 
form  "seminaria" ;  consequently  it  is  not  every  putre- 
faction that  can  form  a  contagion.     If  the  particles 
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are  hot  and  mucous,  they  agglutinate  into  "Semi- 
naria"  if  given  time  and  thus  form  a  contagion. 

"Analogia"  I  have  translated  "analogue."  The 
work  "De  Sympathia  et  Antipathia  Rerum"  cap. 
xl,  p.  39,  makes  it  clear  that  Fracastorius  used 
the  word  "analoga"  as  meaning  circumstances 
which  enable  a  desired  action  to  be  done  and  a 
desired  end  attained.  "Proper  field  of  action" 
about  conveys  the  idea. 

In  "De  Contagionibus,  etc."  (Lib.  II,  cap.  xll, 
p.  184),  he  insists  "manifestum  est  principia  hujus 
contagionis  ad  phlcgma  crassum  el  sordidum  analo- 
giam  habuisse" ;  and  this  view  of  the  seat  and  origin 
of  the  disease  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
"Crass  and  sordid,"  "crass  and  mucous,"  "crass" 
phlegm  or  pituita  is  the  seat  of  syphilis.  The  pus- 
tules come  from  the  less  crass,  the  gummosities  from 
the  most  crass,  and  the  pains  from  the  medium. 

Syphilis  originally  produced  by  the  air  Fracas- 
torius says  in  the  lapse  of  years  was  changed.  The 
air  ceased  to  cause  it  and  now  there  was  no  con- 
tagion except  from  one  to  another ;  the  pustules  were 
fewer  and  drier,  the  pains  in  arms  and  nerves 
greater,  the  gummosities  more  numerous.  He  thinks 
that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  old  age  of  this 
disease  would  begin  before  long — "nee  longe  post 
futurum" — when  it  would  be  unable  to  propagate 
itself  by  contagion  because  the  material  was  becom- 
ing colder  and  more  earthy,  in  it  the  seminaria  ' 
were  becoming  so  much  the  fewer  and  at  the  same 
time  less  potent,  by  reason  of  which  the  contagion 
was  not  so  easily  caught  as  formerly  it  had  been — 
"quare  el  tandem  fiel,  ut  nee  sese  possii  propagare, 
sed  desinat" — and  consequently  it  will  at  length 
happen  that  it  can  no  -longer  propagate  itself  but 
it  will  cease  later  to  return  when  the  same  origins 
and  cause  come  again.  "De  Contagionibus,  etc. 
(Lib.   II,  cap.  xll,  pp.    189,    190). 

In  the  poem  the  same  thought  is  expressed,  thus 
Lib.  I,  v.  311-317: 

"Forte  etenim  nostra  olim  legisse  nepotes 
Et  sigrtd,  et  faciem,  pestis  novisse  juvabit. 
Namque  iterum,  cum  fata  dabunt.  labentibus  annis, 
Tempus    erit,    cum    node    atra    sopita    jacebil 
Interitu  data ;   mox  iterum  post  saecula  longa 
Ilia  eadem  exurgct,  coelumque,  aurasquc  reviset 
Atque   iterum  Ventura   illam   mirabitur  aelas — ■" 

— perchance  it  may  please  our  descendants  at  some 
time  to  read  and  to  know  the  symptoms  and  the 
appearance  of  this  plague,  for  again  when  the  Fates 
grant  it,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  lie  dormant  and  buried  in  dark  night ; 
later  again,  after  long  ages,  it  will  rise  the  very  same 
and  revisit  the  heavens  and  the  breezes;  and  that 
coming  age  will  once  again  gaze  on  it  with  wonder. 

Osgoode  Hall. 


HISTORY  OF  CATHETERIZATION. 

By  Erich  Ebstein,  M.  D., 

LEIPZIG.   GERMANY. 

It  is  reported  that  catheterization  was  practiced 
first  by  Chr.  Erasistratus  who  used  an  S-shaped 
catheter  300  years  before  Christ  for  the  artificial 
emptying  of  the  bladder  (see  Handbuch,  etc., 
Darmstadter.,  Berlin,  1908).  This  is  not  the 
place  to  follow  in  detail  the  history  of  the  catheter. 
(Compare  Cbirurgische  Instruments  des  Allertums, 
Meyer-Steineg.,  Jena,  1912,  p.  42,  et  seq.)  It 
may  be  here  only  mentioned  that  the  history  of 
bladder  irrigation  by  means  of  catheters  is  just 
parallel  with  that  of  artificial  feeding  through  the 
nose  which  I  have  recently  made  the  subject  of 
historical  inquiry  (Zeitschrift  fur  ph]fsicalische  und 
diatetische  Therapie,  Bd.  23,  1919,  pp.  491- 
497).  It  was  first  discovered  and  then  forgotten 
for  a  long  time,  and  then  brought  forward  again 
as  something  entirely  new. 

For  this  reason  an  important  excerpt  from  Otto 
Sperling's  autobiography  may  here  be  quofed  (Ko- 
penhagen,  1920,  p.  97,  et  seq.).  Sperling  was 
born  in  1602,  traveled  in  Italy  to  perfect  himself 
in  his  studies,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  cele- 
brated physician  Ludovico  Settala  (Septalius)  who 
was  born  in  Milan  in  I  552,  and  was  professor  of 
medicine  there  in  1575.  He  died  there  in  1633. 
His  oldest  son  was  in  fact  a  jurist,  but  he  was  not 
inexperienced  in  medicine,  for  he  showed  Sperling 
among  other  things  "a  syringa,  i.  e.,  a  catheter, 
which  he  had  invented  to  be  used  in  cases  of  dif- 
ficult urination,  and  which  could  be  introduced 
and  need  not  be  removed  but  worn  in  standing  and 
walking  without  interference  with  any  motion  of  the 
body.  It  wiis  constructed  like*  the  ordinary  silver 
syringes  (he  then  without  more  ado  showed  me  the 
method)  and  woven  over  a  long,  thin  wooden 
stick  like  a  net  of  pure  silk,  and  afterwards  coated 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax.  This  syringe,  as 
soon  as  it  was  introduced  into  the  virga  virili,  became 
warm  and  bent  itself  without  any  trouble." 

We  may  therefore  see  from  this  significant  pas- 
sage that  it  was  a  flexible  catheter  which  Septa- 
lius must  have  used  such  as  the  French  physicians 
employed  1  50  years  later.  For  it  was  first  in  I  768 
that  Herrisant  and  Maquer  made  the  communica- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  oil,  turpentine, 
and  pure  ether.  They  made  the  suggestion  to  make 
out  of  caoutchouc  medical  sounds  and  small  tubes 
such  as  were  already  in  use  in  laboratories.  This 
idea  was  then  put  into  practice  by  Grossart.  There- 
upon, in  1777,  Staff -General  Theten  who  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  physicians  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
had  elastic  bougies  and  catheters  made  of  wire 
covered  over  with  caoutchouc* 

*M.  Troja  (1747-1827)  is  also  given  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  elastic  catheter.  Whether  correctly  I  leave  un- 
decided. 
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In  I  780  the  goldsmith  Bernard  in  Paris  used  for 
the  same  purpose  woven  camel's  hair  tubes  which 
he  covered  with  caoutchouc. 

It  was  in  I860  that  Neleton  first  devised  the 
catheters  of  rubber  which  go  by  his  name,  and 
which  first  permitted  catheterization  without  dan- 
ger, and  catheters  gradually  became  instruments 
which  any  physician  could  use. 

If  the  pictures  of  the  catheters  which  Sudhoff 
has  unearthed  from  the  publications  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  are  examined,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
not  made  of  the  flexible  material  which  Septala's 
son  used,  but  are  of  silver.  (Bdtrage  zur  Ceschichte 
der  Chirurgie.  Zveiter  Teil,  p.  39,  el  seq.  Table 
IX.)  Two  of  them  show  a  wire  or  string  mandarin 
protruding  from  the  distal  end.  The  instrument  at 
that  time  also  bore  the  name  syringa,  for  some  un- 
derstood under  the  name  catheter  a  suction  device 
for  emptying  the  bladder. 

What  was  still  understood  by  catheterization 
even  by  such  a  man  as  Pierre  Joseph  Desault  in 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  gathered  from  Th. 
Ducamp  (Ueber  Harnverhaltungen,  etc.,  Leipzig, 
1823,  p.   75,  et  seq.),  who  wrote: 

"Desault  who  had  the  reputation  of  having  car- 
ried skill  and  dexterity  in  catheterization  to  the 
highest  point  of  perfection  and  who  more  than 
anyone  else  animated  the  surgeons  to  overcome  ob- 
structions with  force,  made  blunders  just  like  other 
people  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  introduced  the 
catheter  in  a  false  direction  from  the  correct  axis  and 
direction  of  the  urethra  which  is  proven  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  Desault  who  quotes  Deschamp  as 
saying  that  Game  narrates  that :  'In  the  year  1  795, 
he  (Game)  was  called  to  attend  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  urinary  trouble,  and  that  ^e  was  aston- 
ished to  find  the  patient  using  two  chamber  pots 
at  the  same  time,  one  to  catch  the  urine  from  the 
urethra,  the  other  to  catch  the  urine  from  his  rectum. 
He  learned  from  the  patient  that  in  the  difficulty  of 
urination  from  which  he  suffered,  Desault  found 
it  difficult  to  introduce  a  sound  into  his  bladder, 
and  he  had  resorted  to  the  use  of  force,  and  by 
this  means  he  had  emptied  the  bladder.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  that  the  point  of  the 
sound  passed  through  the  membranous  urethra  and 
rectum.  It  would  be  instructive  to  know  of  these 
cases  which  happened  in  the  days  of  attempts  at 
overcoming  obstructions,  but  failures  of  this  kind 
are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  as  a  rule  are  not  such 
as  are  reported  in  the  journals,'  (Deschamp:  Traite 
historique  et  dogmatique  de  Toperation  de  la  taille. 
Vol.  I.  page  238)."* 

Therefore,  the  so-called  false  passage  also  has  its 

*The  technique  of  catheterization  as  it  i$  practiced  to- 
day has  been  given  by  L.  Casper  in  a  model  manner  in 
the  Deutsche  McJicinische  Wocnerwcnri/f,  1922.  No.  27. 
It  is  true  that  historical  data  are  completely  lacking  in 
the  article.  He  was  right  to  repeat:  "Our  young  students 
and  young  physicians  of  this  generation  have  little  historical 
taste,   and  still   less   knowledge!" 
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history.  At  the  present  day  it  is  exceptionally  des- 
ignated as  a  technical  failure  in  spite  of  all  plausible 
excuses.  "He  who  finds  himself  uncertain  in  an 
imminent  case  should  rather  perform  the  operation 
of  puncturing  the  bladder  than  to  use  forcible  cath- 
eterization," Gumprecht  insists  correctly  in  his 
Tcchnik  der  speciellen  Therapie,  4th  edition,  Jena, 
1906,  pp.  297-374.  Everything  which  a  physician 
must  know  in  these  matters  he  sets  forth  in  the  most 
careful  manner  deserving  of  respect.  Horace's 
words  are  here  also  appropriate:  "Est  modus  in 
rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FOCAL  INFECTIONS  IN 

DEVELOPING  PSEUDO  SYMPTOMS  OF 

PROSTATISM.* 

BT   (iHAN\  III  M    HAOOOWAJt,  M.  1>„ 
MM   ANGELES.  CAI.. 

There  is  a  little  discrepancy  in  the  title  of  the 
subject  which  I  wish  to  discuss  with  the  Society, 
as  it  appears  upon  the  agenda  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary.  What  I  really  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members,  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
presence  of  a  prostate  which  is  sufficiently  hyper- 
trophied  to  be  noticeable  as  felt  through  the  rectum, 
there  occur  quite  often  symptoms  of  vesical  irrita- 
tion and  urethral  obstruction  which  are  really  false 
in  their  nature  and  not  actually  due  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  an  enlarged  prostate  .upon  the  walls  of  the 
urethra  and  the  bladder  neck,  but  to  a  temporary 
engorgement  of  one  or  more  groups  of  acini  due 
to  catarrhal  inflammation,  resulting  from  focal  in- 
fection1:, through  blood  born  groups  of  bacilli,  find- 
ing lodgment  in  the  peripheral  circulation  of  more 
or  less  circumscribed  portions  of  the  prostate  or 
in  the  lymph  channels  beneath,  around  and  about 
the  bladder  neck. 

It  has  now  been  quite  a  few  years  since  my 
attention  was  first  directed  to  this  condition.  It 
was  not  easy  for  me  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  my- 
self or  to  my  clients,  why  men  who  sometimes  appear 
to  have  senile  prostates  and  the  symptoms  of  pros- 
tatism, often  over  a  very  considerable  length  of 
time,  would  suddenly  get  better  of  their  symptoms, 
after  a  cure  of  disease  in  some  distant  part,  as,  for 
instance,  the  gall-bladder  or  the  appendix,  or  when 
they  recovered  from  a  chronic  sore  throat.  Grad- 
ually there  came  to  me  the  conviction  that  many 
cases  of  prostatic  irritation,  with  apparent  obstruc- 
tive growth,  and  the  commencement  of  the  condition 
of  prostatism,  were  not  really  what  they  seemed, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  exhaust  by  research  the 
possibilities  of  the  symptoms  being  due  to  an  acute 
or  sub-acute  inflammatory  c*>ndition  brought  about 
by  the  spread  of  infection  from  foci  elsewhere  than 
in  the  prostate.     When  this  belief  became  crystal- 

*Communicated  to  the  Urological  Section  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Society.  May,  1922. 
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FRACASTORIUS'  VIEWS  ON  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  SYPHILIS. 

Bt  Honocrjbu  William  Keswick  Kiddell.  LL.  I>.. 

IF.  R.  Hist.  Soc..  etc.:  President.  Canadian  National 
Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases, 
'  TORONTO.  ONTARIO.  CANADA. 

Hieronymus  Fracastorius  (Girolamo  Fracastoro 
or  Fracastorio,  1483-1553)  of  Verona — Celsus' 
city,  by  the  way — a  noted  physician,  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  invented  the  name  "Syphilis"  for 
the  new  and  strange  disease  which  appeared  in 
Italy  in  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century,  and 
in  his  own  lifetime.  It  may  be  considered  worth 
while  to  examine  into  his  views  of  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  He  was  a  thoroughly  competent  observer 
and  had  ample  means  of  observation ;  he  was 
learned  and  conspicuously  honest,  intellectually  and 
otherwise,  and  for  anyone  acquainted  with  Latin, 
his  writings  are  as  lucid  as  they  are  interesting. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  work  of  Fracas- 
torius, dealing  with  Syphilis,  is  his  "Syphilidis  Sive 
Morbi  Gallici  libri  tres,"  a  Latin  dactylic  hexa- 
meter poem  in  three  books  of  498,  458  and  419 
verses  respectively.  This  was  in  substance  com- 
posed as  early  as  1521,  but  was  not  published  until 
1530,  in  which  year  it  appeared  at  Verona;  it  has 
been  frequently  republished  and  translated  into 
Italian,  French  and  English.  He  deals  more  fully 
with  the  disease  in  a  later  work,  "De  Contagionibus, 
el  Contagiosis  Morbis  et  eorum  Curatione."  This 
is  also  in  three  books;  it  is  in  Latin  prose  and  can 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  works  of  Fracas- 
torius; I  quote  from  the  Geneva  edition,  Typis 
Iacobi  Stoer.  1637. 

In  the  poem  (as  he  says  in  the  later  work.  Lib. 

II,  cap.  XII,  p.  181)  he  dealt  with  the  causes 
of  syphilis,  "verum  quantum  Poetica  concedere 
poluit"  as  fully  as  Poetry  would  permit;  but  (Lib. 

III,  cap.  IX,  p.  256)  "Vero  Poetica  .... 
nee  omnia  admitlit  nee  prosequitur,  necessariumque 
.  .  fuit  plura  .  .  rel'mqui,"  poetry  does  not  admit 
or  pursue  everything  and  it  was  necessary  to  leave 
out  a  great  deal. 

The  First  Book  of  the  Poem  begins  by  setting 
out  the  object  of  the  poem  to  describe  the  various 
causes  and  seeds  of  the  unusual  disease  unknown 
for  long  ages — 


**....  nostra  qui  tempeitate  per  omnem 
Europam,  partimque  Asiac,  Libyae  per  urbes 
Saeviit:   in  Latium  vero  per  triilia  bella 
Callorum   irrupit.  nomenque  a  gente   recepit." 

(Lib.  I, 


v.  3-6.) 


which  in  our  time  has  raged  through  all  Europe, 
and  through  the  cities  of  part  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
it  broke  into  Italy,  indeed,  through  the  lamentable 
wars  of  the  French  and  received  its  name  from  that 
people   (Morbus  Callicus,  the  French  disease). 


In  the  prose  work  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  176), 
he  speaks  of  it  as  "novum  et  diu  nostro  orbe  incog- 
nitum  morbum  (quern)  nostra  tempestas  vidit,  qui 
Europam  fere  omnem,  Asiae  vero,  alque  Aphricae 
partem  non  parvam  occupavit:  in  Italiam  vero  fere 
in  temporibus  erupit,  quibus  Galli  sub  rege  Carolo 
regnum  Neapolttanum  occupavere,  annos  circiter 
decern  ante  1500:  a  quibus  nomen  Morbo  inditum 
fuit  Callicus  appellatus :  Galli  vero  nomirtis  injuriam 
in  nos  relorquenles  morbum  Italicum  vocant,"  that 
new  and  to  our  hemisphere  long  unknown  disease 
which  our  time  has  seen,  which  has  occupied  almost 
all  of  Europe,  and  no  small  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa;  it  broke  into  Italy  almost  at  the  time  the 
French  under  King  Charles  (VIII)  had  occupied 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  about  ten  years  before 
I  500 — after  them,  the  disease  was  called  Callicus 
(French)  :  the  French,  however,  retorted  by  calling 
it  Ilalicus  (Mai  d'ltalie  or  more  commonly  Mai  de 
Naples). 

The  occasion  spoken  of  was  the  invasion  of 
Italy  and  the  siege  and  occupation  of  Naples  by 
Charles  VIII  of  France  in  1494-5.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  neither  in  poem  nor  in  prose  work 
does  Fracastorius  say  that  the  disease  was  wholly 
new  even  in  the  Old  World,  "nostro  orbe."  In 
the  poem  (Lib.  I,  w.  1 ,  2)  he  calls  it  ".  .  .  . 
morbum  fnsuetum,  nee  longa  ulli  per  saecula  visum," 
a  disease  unusual  and  never  seen  for  long  ages:  in 
the  prose  work,  "diu  nostro  orbe  incognilum  mor- 
bum," a  disease  long  unknown  to  our  hemisphere. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  gives  no  credence  to 
the  belief  that  it  was  identical  with  Elephantiasis 
(Elephantia  or  Elephas)  as  was  contended  by 
many  authorities  of  his  time,  a  belief  first  combated 
by  Nicolaus  Leonicenus  of  Vincenza,  "vir  doctis- 
simus  el  gravis."  Fracastorius  thinks  that  those 
who  considered  the  diseases  to  be  the  same,  had 
misunderstood  the  ancients. 

"De  Contagionibus,  etc.'"  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII, 
p.  190)  "Videnles  ipsi  antiquos  seorsum  de  Lepra 
scribere  el  seorsum  de  Elephantia,  turn  existimanles 
per  Leprae  nomen  ad  iis  intelligi  illud,  quod  vulgo 
Lepram  vocamus,  nesciverunt  quidnam  esset  Ele- 
phantia, nisi  morbus  hie  qui  mox  Callicus  est  appel- 
latus"— seeing  the  ancients  writing  separately  of 
Lepra  and  of  Elephantia,  and  thinking  that  by 
Lepra  they  meant  the  disease  we  commonly  call 
by  that  name,  they  did  rfot  know  what  Elephantia 
could  be  if  not  the  disease  afterwards  called  Calli- 
cus. 

But,  he  says,  the  disease  called  by  the  Greeks, 
Lepra,  was  not  the  Lepra  of  Italy,  but  a  much  less 
severe  affection  which  the  Greeks  discussed  along 
with  Scabies  or  Psora  (p.  191),  "Sunt  autem 
Psora  et  Lepra  melancholicae  passiones  solius  cutis, 
quae  si  in  venis  et  came  invalescani  Cancer  nomi- 
na(n)tur  et  Elephas;  item  quosdam  dicit  ex  Ele- 
phantiosis  factos  fuisse  leprosos,  aegritudine  in  melius 
conversa.      Manifestum   igilur  esse  potest  leviorem 


mullo  esse  Lepram  apud  antiquos  quam  Elephan- 
tiam:  quod  autem  et  Elephantia  ea  proprie  sit,  quae 
vulgo  Lepra  dicitur,  ex  his  manifcstum  simul  fiel" — 
Psora  and  Lepra,  however,  are  melancholic  affec- 
tions (i.  e.,  produced  by  corruption,  excess  or  diva- 
gation of  the  mythical  melancholia,  melaina  chole, 
melancholy)  of  the  skin  alone  which  if  they  become 
powerful  in  veins  and  blood,  are  called  Cancer 
and  Elephas:  moreover,  some  afflicted  with  Ele- 
phantia are  said  to  have  become  leprous,  the  dis- 
ease becoming  less  severe.  It  is  therefore  mani- 
fest that  Lepra  could  be  much  less  severe  with 
the  ancients  than  Elephantia — that,  too.  Elephantia 
was  properly  what  is  now  commonly  called  Lepra 
is  manifest  for  the  same  reasons. 

Fracastorius  later  on  in  the  same  chapter  (p. 
194),  after  giving  the  symptoms  and  (supposed) 
causes  of  Elephantiasis  says:  "Ex  quibus  unusquis- 
que  videre  potest  longe  alium  esse  morbum,  qui 
Callicus  appellatur,  qui  non  in  melancholia)  humore 
sedem  habet,  sed  in  phlegmate  sordido,  qui  non 
fomite  afficit,  non  anhelitu,  in  quo  lentigo  in  Vene- 
rem  ownis  abest,  dolores  autem  vel  acerbissimi  ad- 
sunt.  Quoniam  autem  el  hie  conlagiosus  est  mor- 
bus, manifcstum  est  includere  ipsum  Seminaria  con- 
lagionis,  siculi  et  alios:  eorum,  vero,  analogia  non 
ad  mucosam  el  sordidam  pituitam  est,  quemad- 
modum  vocati  Callici,  sed  ad  humorem  melancho- 
licum  magis,  quod  pustulae  ipsae  maxime  monstrant, 
durae,  siccae,  purpureae,  turn  et  cutis  durities  et 
inaequalitas" — from  which  anyone  can  see  how  far 
different  is  what  is  called  Morbus  Callicus,  which 
has  its  seat  not  in  the  melancholic  humor  but  in 
corrupt  phlegm  (pituita,  another  mythical  humor), 
which  does  not  infect  by  "fomes,"  or  by  the  breath, 
in  which  all  desire  for  venery  is  absent  while  the 
most  severe  pain  is  present.  Inasmuch  as  this  dis- 
ease (Elephantia)  is  contagious,  it  manifestly  con- 
tains "seminaria"  of  contagion  the  same  as  others, 
but  their  sphere  of  action  is  not  in  the  mucus  and 
corrupt  phlegm  as  is  the  case  with  Morbus  Callicus 
but  rather  in  the  melancholic  humor  as  the  pustules 
themselves  most  strikingly  show,  hard,  dry,  purple, 
and  also  the  hardness  and  unevenness  of  the  skin. 

Of  course,  the  four  humors  of  the  human  body  in 
Fracastorius'  time,  upon  the  proper  condition  and 
combination  (crasis,  temperamentum)  of  which 
the  health  depended,  were  Sanguis  (the  Blood), 
Chole  or  Cholera  (Yellow  Bile),  Pituita  or 
Phlegma  (Phlegm)  and  Melancholia,  Alra  Bilis 
(Black  Bile) — the  first  and  second  we  still  have, 
the  third — quantum  mutala  ab  ilia — we  know  reg- 
ularly only  in  the  despised  mucus  narium,  while  the 
last  has  quite  disappeared,  leaving  not  a  rack  be- 
hind. 

"Fomes,"  literally  tinder  or  touchwood,  is  in 
Lib.  I,  cap.  II,  p.  103,  described  as:  "vesres, 
ligna  et  ejusmodi,  quae  incorrupta  quidem  ipsa 
existentia  conservare  nihilominus  apta  sunt  contagio- 
nis  seminaria  prima  et  per  ipsa  aflicere" — clothes. 


wood  and  the  like  which  themselves  remaining  un- 
affected, nevertheless  are  able  to  preserve  the  original 
nurseries  of  contagion  and  infect  by  means  of  them. 

Seminarium,  a  seed  plot  or  nursery,  is  with  Fra- 
castorius a  collocation  of  the  particles  evaporating 
from  a  body  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease — 
we  would  say  bacilli,  spirillae,  spirochetae. 

Fracastorius  made  three  classes  of  contagions: 
(1)  those  infecting  by  touch  alone;  (2)  those  in- 
fecting by  touch  and  by  "fomes" ;  and  (3)  those 
infecting  by  touch,  by  "fomes"  and  by  action  at  a 
distance.  He  believed  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  disease  whereby  its  original  mode  of 
transmission  by  the  air  had  ceased  and  in  his  time 
"nee  morbus  aliam  sui  propagationem  habebat  quam 
e  contagione  unius  ad  alierum" — the  disease  had  no 
other  method  of  propagating  itself  than  contagion 
from  one  person  to  another  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII, 
p.  188).  Consequently  he  places  it  in  the  first 
class — a  perilous  supposition  as  we  now  know  but 
too  well. 

He  gives  no  countenance,  however,  to  the  theory 
that  it  came  from  the  New  World.  In  his  poem 
he  tells  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  West — 
of  course,  that  of  Columbus,  though  Columbus  is 
not  mentioned — in  which  the  voyagers  reached  an 
island,  Ophire,  in  which  the  disease  was  rampant; 
but  he  does  not  make  the  voyagers  bring  the  infec- 
tion to  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  when  they  are 
in  the  New  World,  ships  which  they  had  sent 
home  arrive  from  the  Old,  with  the  news  that  th» 
same  fearful  disease  was  raging  there. 

Lib.  Ill,  v.  382-385. 

"Inlerca,  Europae  fuerant  quae  ad  cara  remissae 
Liltora,  jam  rursus  puppes  freta  lata  remensae 
Mir  a  ferunt;  lale   (prob!  fata  occulta  Deorum) 
Conlagem  Europae  coelo  crebescere  eamdem — " 

in  the  meantime  what  ships  had  been  sent  to  the 
dear  shores  of  Europe,  now  having  again  measured 
the  wide  ocean,  brought  marvelous  news — the  same 
contagion  has  widely  spread  under  the  European 
sky — oh,  dark  decrees  of  the  gods! 

Much  more  specific  is  the  First  Book  of  the 
poem ;  he  asks  the  goddess  the  causes  which  brought 
the  unaccustomed  infection  (insolitum  luem)  after 
so  many  ages  and  whether  it  was  brought  by  the 
Western  Sea,  from  a  land 

) 
"Illic  namque  ferunl  aelerna  labe  per  onirics 
Id  morhi  regnare  urbes,  passimque  vagari 
Perpcluo    coeli    vitio,    atque    ignoscere    paucis — " 

where  they  say  this  disease  reigns  through  all  the 
cities  with  an  eternal  infection,  and  ranges  every- 
where by  the  constant  vice  of  the  climate,  and  spares 
few. 

Thus  Lib.  I,  v.   32,  sqq. 

But  he  answers  his  own  question,  v.  53-80: 

"At  vero,  si  rite  fidem  observata  merentur 
Non  ita  censendum;  nee  certe  credere  par  est 


Esse   peregrinam   nobis,    transque   aequora  vectam 
Contagem ;  quoniam  in  primis  ostendere  multos 
Possumus,    attactu    qui  nullius   hanc    tamen    ipsam 
Sponle  sua  sensere  luem,  primique  tulere 
Praeterea  et   tantum   terrarum,   tempore  parvo, 
Contages   non   una  simul  poluisset  obire. 
Aspice  per  Laiii  populos  quique  herbida  Sagrae 
Pascua,  et  Ansonios  saltus,  el  Japigis   orae 
Area  colunt;  specta,   Tyberis  qua  labitur,   et  qua 
Eridanus  centum  ftuviis  comitatus  in  aequor. 
Centum  urbes  rigat,  et  placidis  intcrfluil  undis  ; 
Uno    nonne    vides    ut    tempore   pestis   in   omnes 
Saeviit?  ut  sortem  pariter  transegimus  unam? 
Quinetiam  externos  eadem  per  tempora  primum 
Excepisse  ferunt:  nee  earn  cognovit  Ibera 
Cens  prius,  ignotum  quae  scindere  puppibus  aequor 
Ausa  fuit,  quam  quos  disterminat  alia  Pyrene, 
Atque  freta  atque  Alpes  cingunl,  Rhenusque  bicomis: 
Quam  reliqui  quos  lata  tenet  gelida   ora  sub  Arcto 
Tempore  non  alio  Poeni  sensistis  et  omnes 
Qui  laelam  Aegyplum  meiitis,  faecundaque  Nilo 
Arva    et  palmiferae   sylvas    tondetis   Idumes; 
Quae  cum  sic  habeant  sese,  nempe  altius  isti 
Principium  labi,  rerumque  latenttor  ordo, 
(Ni  fallor)    graviorque  subest  et  major  origo — " 

no;  it  cannot  be  so  considered,  if  observed  facts 
deserve  credence ;  nor  in  truth  is  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  infection  has  come  to  us  from  abroad  and  brought 
across  the  seas.  For  we  can  point  to  many  among 
the  first  to  suffer  who  contracted  this  disease  sua 
sponte,  and  without  touch  of  anyone — moreover, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  one  contagion  to  over- 
run such  an  extent  of  territory  in  so  short  a  time. 
Consider  the  people  of  Latium  and  those  who  in- 
habit the  grassy  pastures  of  the  Sagra  (now  the 
Alara,  a  small  river  in  Calabria)  the  Ausonian 
glades  and  the  fields  of  the  shores  of  Japyx  (now 
Otranto,  a  province  of  Italy) — look  where  glides 
the  Tiber  and  where  the  Po  accompanied  by  a 
hundred  streams  to  the  sea  waters  a  hundred  cities 
and  flows  amid  its  placid  waves ;  do  you  not  see 
that  all  at  one  time  this  plague  has  raged  through 
all  these  regions?  That  we  all  have  experienced 
the  same  fate?  Nay,  it  is  said  that  foreign  lands 
first  felt  it  at  the  same  time;  nor  did  the  Spaniards 
first  experience  it,  who  ventured  to  cleave  with  their 
prows  the  unknown  ocean,  before  those  whom  the 
lofty  Pyrenees  or  the  sea  divide  from  them  or 
whom  the  Alps  or  the  two-horned  Rhine  surround 
— or  sooner  than  the  others  whom  the  broad  shores 
hold  in  the  gelid  North.  Not  at  another  time  did 
you  feel  it,  ye  Carthaginians,  and  all  ye  who  culti- 
vate delightful  Egypt  and  prune  the  woods  of  palm 
bearing  Idumea.  These  being  the  facts,  then  (un- 
less I  mistake)  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  higher, 
and  must  be  sought  in  a  more  obscure  law  of  nature, 
the  origin  is  more  serious  and  great. 

In  the  prose  work,  Fracastorius  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  specific. 

Lib.   II,  cap.   XII,  p.    181. 

"Quod  igilur  ad  primam  morbi  originem  attinet, 
arbitrati  sunt  aliqui  contagionem  hanc  e  novo  mundo 
delalum  ad  nos  fuisse,  quern  Hispanae  navigationes 
cdinvenere,  ub\  ea  labes  quamplurimum  viget,  cujus 


signum  id  afferunt,  quod  turn  et  morbus  hie  apud 
nos  primum  apparuit,  quum  et  navigaiio  ilia  facta 
fuit  et  commercia  habita  illius  gentis,  propter  quod 
et  primum  apud  Hispanos  visus  fuit:  quare  totam 
labem  hanc  consistere  putanl  m  contagione  unius 
ad  alium.  Sed  profecto,  lametsi  maxima  mortaleum 
pars  e  contagione  morbum  hunc  contraxit,  obser- 
vatum  est  tamen  innumeros  alios  sine  ulla  contagione 
per  se  infectionem  earn  perpessos  fuisse:  impossibile 
praeterea  fuisset  lam  parvo  tempore  contagionem 
quae  per  se  segnis  est,  nee  concipitur  facile,  tantum 
terrarum  peragrasse  ab  una  classes  ad  in  Hispanos 
primum  delalam,  quando  constat  aut  eo  tempore  aut 
fere  eodem  et  in  Hispania  et  Gallia  el  Italia  et 
Cermania  et  tota  fere  Scythia  visam  fuisse."  So 
far  as  the  first  beginning  of  the  disease  is  concerned, 
some  have  thought  that  it  was  brought  to  us  from 
that  new  world  which  the  Spanish  ocean  expeditions 
reached  and  where  this  infection  flourishes  in  the 
highest  degree;  for  this  they  advance  as  evidence 
that  this  disease  first  appeared  amongst  us  when 
this  expedition  was  made  and  intercourse  had  with 
that  people,  for  which  reason  it  was  first  seen 
among  the  Spaniards:  accordingly  they  believe  that 
this  infection  is  made  by  contagion  from  one  to 
another.  But,  certainly,  even  although  most  per- 
sons contract  the  disease  by  contagion,  still  it  has 
been  observed  that  innumerable  others  have  suffered 
from  it  without  any  contagion.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  so  short  a  time  for  a  contagion 
which  is  slow  in  its  action  and  not  easily  taken,  to 
have  traversed  so  much  territory  if  brought  for 
the  first  time  to  Spain  in  one  ship — as  it  is  clear  that 
at  the  same  time  or  nearly  the  same  time  it  was  seen 
in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Scythia   (Russia,  Poland,  etc.). 

Earlier  in  the  same  work  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI, 
p.    1 76)    he  says: 

"Hunc  aulem  morbi  (morbum?)  nostra  orbi 
adeo  notum,  familiarissimum  tamen  ceriis  regionibus 
ferunt,  qui  per  Hispanas  navigationes  novum  mun- 
dum  comperere,  ubi  vel  plurimum  abundet  ea  con- 
tagio,  non  secus  illic  domestica,  ac  apud  nos,  sca- 
bies"— this  disease  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
known  in  our  hemisphere,  and  in  fact  to  have  been 
very  common  indeed  in  certain  regions,  by  those 
who  discovered  by  means  of  the  Spanish  ocean  expe- 
ditions the  new  world  where  this  contagion  abounds 
in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  it  being  as  native  there 
as  scabies  with  us.  (Scabies  was  then  a  much  more 
comprehensive  term  than  at  present.) 

That  Syphilis  abounded  in  the  new  world  is 
s'ated  also  in  the  poem  (Lib.  Ill,  vv.  235-9)  where, 
describing  the  crowd  of  the  infected  first  seen  by 
the  voyagers,  Fracastorius  sings: 

"Hie  convalle  cava,  ripae  viridantis  in  herba 
Selectorum   ingens  numerus,   matresquc  virique 
Confusi,  plcbs  atque  patres,  puerique  senesque 
Astabant,  animis   Iristes,  et  corpora   foedi, 
Squallentes   crustis   omnes,    taboque  ftuenles." 


Here  in  the  hollow  vale  on  the  grass  of  the 
swift  flowing  river,  a  huge  crowd  gathered  together, 
matrons  and  men,  all  mingled,  lowly  and  noble, 
boys  and  old  men,  were  standing,  sad  in  heart  and 
foul  in  body — filthy  all  with  ulcers,  and  flowing 
with  corruption. 

And  the  Spaniards  were  told  by  the  King  of  the 
Island  Ophyre,  that  when,  ages  before,  the  Sun- 
god  had  sent  the  disease  as  a  punishment  for  the 
blasphemy  of  the  herdsman,  Syphilus,  he  first  struck 
Syphilus  himself  but 

"Et  mala  jam  vulgo  cunctas  diffusa  per  urbcs 
Pestis  eral,  regi  nee  saeva  pepercerat  ipsi" — 

And  now  the  vile  plague  was  spread  through  the 
cities  nor  did  the  fearful  scourge  spare  the  King 
himself.     (Lib.  Ill,  v.  333-4.) 

The  Nymph  Ammerice,  implored  to  stay  the  pes- 
tilence, disclosed  the  means  to  cure  it,  indeed,  but 
could  not  prevent  its  incidence. 

"Quam  tulit,  aetcma  est,  nee  jam  revocabilis  unquam 
Pestis   erit;   quicumque  solo   nascelur  in   isto 
Sentiet:    Me   lacus   Stygios,   falumque    severum 
Juravit 

What  he  has  brought  upon  you  is  eternal;  the 
pestilence  is  now  irrevocable  forever;  whoever  is 
born  in  this  land  will  feel  it.  He  has  sworn  by  the 
waters  of  Styx  and  immutable  Fate  (Lib.  Ill, 
w.  343-5). 

Fracastorius  gives  no  countenance,  however,  to 
the  theory  that  it  had  in  recent  ages  been  common 
in  certain  regions  of  the  old  world ;  in  both  poem  and 
prose  he  calls  it  "novum,"  "insuelum,"  but  in  both 
it  is  "diu  ignotum"  unknown  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  poem  he  cites  diseases  which  he  considers  had 
a  similar  history. 

Lib.  I,  v.  93-100: 

"Ergo  el  morborum  quoniam  non  omnibus  una 
Nascendi  est  ratio,  facilis  pars  maxima  visu  est. 
El  faciles  ortus  habet,  et  primordia  praeslo. 
Rarius  emergunt  alii,  et  post  tempore  longo 
Difficiles  causas,  et  inextricabile  fatum, 
Et  sero  potuere  alias  superare  tenebras 
Sic  Elephas  sacer  Ausoniis  incognitus  oris. 
Sic  Lichen  latuere  diu,  quibus  incola  Nili 
Cens  tantum,  regioque  omnis  vicina  laborat." 

Accordingly,  as  there  is  not  one  and  the  same 
rule  for  the  generation  of  all  diseases,  the  greater 
part  came  to  view  without  difficulty  and  have  an 
obvious  origin  and  speedy  birth ;  others  emerge  more 
rarely,  and  after  a  long  time  from  obscure  causes 
and  puzzlinst  history,  they  can  onlv  late  reach  the 
open  air.  Thus  did  the  sacred  Elephantiasis  un- 
known to  Italian  shores,  and  Lichen  with  which 
the  people  of  the  Nile  and  the  whole  neighboring 
territory  were  afflicted,  lie  long  concealed." 

Elephantiasis  and  Lichen,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
the  Younger  in  his  Nat.  Hist.,  Lib.  xxvi,  first  came 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Fra- 
castorius speaks  of  them  in  "De  Contagionibus,  etc." 


Lib.  II,  cap.  xiii,  p.  191  ;  cap.  xlv,  p.  204.  He 
does  not,  however,  think  Syphilis  an  imported  dis- 
ease like  Elephantiasis  and  Lichen,  Lib.  I,  v.  103- 
108: 

"Quam  tamen  (aeternum  quoniam  dilabitur  aevum) 
Non  semel  in  lerris  visam,  sed  saepe  fuisse 
Ducendum  est,  quanquam  nobis  nee  nomine  nota 
Hactenus  ilia  fuit;  quoniam  longaeva  vetuslas 
Cuncta   situ   involvcm,   et  res,   et  nomina   delet; 
Nee  monumenta  patrum  seri  videre  nepoles" — 

We  are  to  conclude  (since  time  glides  on  eternally) 
that  it  has  been  seen  on  earth  not  once  but  many 
times,  although  not  known  by  name  to  us — since 
long  lapse  of  time  involving  everything  in  rust, 
wipes  out  facts  and  names. 

In  the  prose  work  (p.  182)  Fracaslorius  gives 
instances  of  "novos  atque  insolilos  morbos  cerlis 
temporibus  apparenles,  non  quidem  delalos  ab  una 
regione  ad  aliam,  sed  suis  causis  exorios" — new 
and  unusual  diseases  appearing  at  certain  times,  not 
brought  from  one  region  to  another  but  arising  from 
their  own  causes. 

In  1482  a  kind  of  pleuritis  affected  almost  the 
whole  of  Italy;  in  his  own  times,  a  fever  called 
"lenticulae"  or  "peticulae"  never  before  seen  in 
Italy,  and  a  kind  of  contagious  lippitudo.  He  had 
also  seen  a  cattle  plague  in  1514  which  he  de- 
scribes at  p.  1  30.  It  went  from  one  part  of  Italy 
to  another,  the  first  symptom  was  the  cow  refusing 
food  without  apparent  cause.  The  herdsmen  found 
a  roughness  and  small  pustules  on  the  palate  and 
the  whole  mouth.  It  was  necessary  to  separate  the 
infected  animal  from  the  rest  of  the  herd  or  all 
became  infected.  Gradually  the  disease  descended 
to  the  shoulders  and  thence  to  the  feet  and  the  ani- 
mal recovered;  if  it  did  not  descend,  the  animal 
died.  He  concludes:  "Quam  ob  rem  nee  mirum 
esse  debet,  si  ei  Callicus  morbus  non  prius  cognitus 
in  nostro  orbe  per  multa  saecula  nunc  primum  eru- 
peril" — wherefore  it  should  not  be  wondered  at 
that  the  morbus  Callicus  not  previously  known  in 
our  world  for  many  centuries  should  now  break 
out,  adding :  hie  idem  morbus  interibit  el  extinguelur, 
mox  eliam  el  nepotibus  nostris  rursus  videndus  renas- 
cetur,  quemadmodum  et  praeteritis  aetatibus  visum 
a  majoribus  nostris  fuisse  credendum  est,  de  quo  non 
pauca  indicia  etiamnum  sunt" — this  very  disease 
will  pass  away  and  be  extinguished,  and  will  at 
length  be  born  again  to  be  seen  by  our  descendants 
just  as,  it  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  seen  by  past 
ages,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  indicia. 

One  of  these  indicia  is  so  startling  that  although 
I  have  made  use  of  it  already  in  another  article, 
I  copy  it  here  in  translation:  "A  certain  friend 
of  mine,  a  barber,  had  a  little  book,  rather  old,  of 
recipes,  among  which  with  others  was  written  one 
with  the  title  'for  -rass  scabies  accompanied  by 
pains  in  the  joints.'  So  he,  when  the  Morbus  Calli- 
cus was  just  beginning,  remembering  the  medica- 
ment,  consulted   certain   medical   men   whether   he 


ought  to  use  this  medicament  for  the  new  disease 
which  he  thought  indicated  crass  scabies.  The  med- 
ical men  examined  the  medicament  and  sharply 
forbade  its  use,  as  it  consisted  of  quicksilver  and 
sulphur.  He  would  have  been  fortunate,  wealthy 
beyond  all  belief,  if  he  had  not  consulted  these 
medical  men;  however,  he  obeyed  and  did  not 
venture  to  try  the  medicament.  When  afterward 
he  tried  it  and  found  it  most  excellent,  he  was  very 
angry  that  the  use  of  it  came  so  late  and  others 
had  made  the  money  he  might  have  made." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Berenger  de  Carpi 
by  his  early  use  of  mercury  made  an  immense  for- 
tune, his  medical  practice  giving  him  a  net  income 
of  6000  pistoles  per  annum  and  his  patients  being 
obliged  to  pay  him  whatever  he  charged.  He  began 
as  early  as  1497. 

Fracastorius  continues,  p.  1  83,  "Inter  novos  mor- 
bos  el  eos,  qui  raro  in  lucem  veniunt,  collocandus 
est  morbus  Callicus;  quart  el  causas  illius  ac  prin- 
cipia  oporiet  ex  iis  esse,  quae  raro  et  ipsa  contin- 
gant;  esse  autem  talia  ut  communia  sint  non  solum 
multis  mortalium,  sed  et  regionibus  mullis;  quod 
certe  in  nullam  aliam  causam  referri  potest  quam  in 
aeris  conslitutionem" — among  the  new  diseases  and 
those  which  seldom  come  to  light,  the  Morbus  Calli- 
cus must  be  placed.  Consequently  we  must  seek 
its  causes  and  origin  from  those  things  which  them- 
selves rarely  occur,  those  such  as  are  common  not 
only  to  many  men  but  also  to  many  regions,  and 
that  can  assuredly  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause 
than  the  state  of  the  air. 

In  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  w.  1 19-126)  : 

"Cumque   animadvertas   tarn  vastae  semina   labis 
Esse  nee  in  terrae  gremio,  nee  in  aequore  posse 
Haud  dubie  leeum  slaluas   repulesque,   necesse   est, 
Pr'mcipium,  sedemque  malt  consistere  in  ipso 
A  ere,   qui   terras   circum   diffunditur   omnes. 
Qui  nobis  sese  insinuat  per  corpora  ubique, 
Suetus   et  has  generi  viventum  immitere  pestes, 
Aer  quippe  pater  rerum  est  et  originis  auctor — " 

When  you  consider  that  the  seeds  of  such  a 
tremendous  pollution  cannot  be  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  or  in  the  sea,  beyond  question  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  that  the  origin  and  seat  of  evil  is  in 
that  air  which  is  diffused  around  every  land,  which 
insinuates  itself  through  our  bodies,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  send  these  pestilences  upon  the  living  kind. 
Air  is  the  parent  of  things  and  the  author  of  cause. 

Having  now  settled  that  the  "fons  et  origo  mali" 
is  the  air,  the  next  question  is  how  the  air  is  itself 
brought  into  the  noxious  condition. 

To  an  astronomer-astrologer  such  as  Fracastorius 
was,  it  would  be  most  natural  to  ascribe  this  to 
the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  says, 
"De  Contagionibus,  etc.,"  Lib.  I,  cap.  xii,  p.  132, 
"Sx/philidem  s'tve  Gallicum  vocatum  morbum  prae- 
dixisse  ipsos  (id  est,  aslrologos)  constat  multo  ante 
quam  apparwsset" — it  is  known  that  astrologers 
predicted  Syphilis  or  what  is  called  morbus  Callicus 


long  before  it  appeared;  but  he  denies  any  direct 
action,  action  per  se,  of  the  stars  in  sending  infec- 
tion. All  they  can  do  is  per  accidens,  the  result 
of  their  concomitants  or  the  concomitants  of  their 
direct  action  or  action  per  se.  The  stars  may  heat 
and  draw  up  much  vapor.  The  resulting  dryness 
may  effect  "diversas  corrupliones  .  .  modo  novas, 
modo  consuetas,  modo  magnas,  prout  et  syderum 
constitutiones  se  habent" — different  corruptions, 
sometimes  new,  sometimes  usual,  sometimes  great, 
according  to  how  the  stars  are. 

For  the  usual  result,  a  usual  state  of  things  is 
to  be  looked  for,  but  for  the  very  unusual,  the  very 
unusual. 

"Aptissimae  autem  sunt  ad  magna  el  nova  pro- 
ducenda  illae  syderum  constitutiones  in  quibus  plures 
planetarum  in  unum  coeunt,  praesertim  sub  insig- 
nibus  aliquibus  earum  slellarum  quae  fixae  dicun- 
tur;  raro  enim  fit,  ut,  quum  ejusmodi  conventus 
fiunt,  notabilem  aliquem  partum  et  portentum  non 
edant." — the  most  fit  to  produce  great  and  new 
effects  are  those  states  of  the  stars  in  which  several 
planets  are  in  conjunction  especially  in  certain  signs 
of  the  fixed  stars,  for  rarely  does  it  happen  when 
conjunctions  of  this  kind  occur  that  they  do  not 
produce  some  notable  result  and  portent. 

In  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  v.   146-151) 

"Quin    .... 

.     .     .     astra  etiam  muteant  elemenla  trahantque 
Perpetuum,  et  late  magnos  dent  undique  motus 
Praecipue  sedem  si  quando  plurima  in  unam 
Convenere,   suo    vet   mulium    devia   cursu 
Longe  alias  tenuere  vias — " 

— why  should  not  the  stars  change  and  attract  the 
elements  (i.  e.,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water)  con- 
stantly, and  produce  mighty  motions  far  and  wide, 
particularly  if  many  come  into  one  seat  or  hold 
their  unaccustomed  ways  in  widely  devious  course? 
An  example  is  given  in  the  poem  (Lib.  I,  vv. 
185-195): 

"Bis  centum  ftuxere  anni,  cum  fiammea  Marie 
Lumina  Saturno   tristi  immiscente,  per  omnes 
Aurorae   populos,  per  quae  rigat  aequora   Canges, 
Jnsolila  exarsit  febris,  quae  pectore  anhelo 
Sanguineum  sputum  exagilans  (miserabile  visu!) 
Quarta  luce  frequens  fato  perdebat  acerbo 
Ilia  eadem  Assyriae  gentes  et  Persidos,  el  quae 
Euphratem,  Tigrimque  bibunt,  post  tempore  parvo 
Corripuit,  ditesque  Arabas,  mollemque  Canopum; 
Inde  Phrygas,  inde  el  miserum  trans  aequora  vecta 
Infecit   Latium,   alque   Europa   saeviit   omni — " 

— twice  a  hundred  years  have  flowed  since  the 
time  when.  Mars  mingling  his  red  light  with 
gloomy  Saturn,  there  burned  through  all  the  peoples 
of  the  East  where  the  Ganges  flows  to  the  sea 
an  unusual  fever  which  raising  bloody  sputum  from 
the  gasping  chest  (terrible  sight)  destroyed  many 
on  the  fourth  day  in  a  bitter  fate.  The  same  dis- 
ease seized  the  peoples  of  Assyria  and  the  Per- 
sians and  no  long  time  afterwards  the  rich  Arabians 


and  those  of  effeminate  Egypt.  Then  the  Phry- 
gian*; then  carried  across  the  sea,  it  also  infected 
unhappy  Italy  and  raged  through  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Truly  a  vivid  description  of  the  march  of  the 
Black  Death! 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  celebrated  writer  on 
surgery  in  the  1 4th  century,  Guy  de  Chauliac, 
ascribed  the  Black  Death  to  "the  astral  influence 
of  the  three  superior  planets,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and 
Mars,  entering  into  conjunction  in  the  sign  Aqua- 
rius, March  24,  1  345."  This  disease  is  believed 
to  have  carried  off  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

The  cause  of  the  particular  corruption  of  the  air 
resulting  in  the  outbreak  of  Syphilis  is  given  in  the 
Poem,  Lib.  I,  v.  217-254,  in  a  beautiful  passage 
(me  judice)  ;  but  as  it  does  not  differ   from  that 
in  the  prose  work.  Lib.   II,  cap.   xii,  pp.    184-5, 
I  do  not  transcribe  it.     The  prose  passage  reads: 
"Quoniam  .   .   .   quae  hie  sunt,  maxime  a  superiori- 
bus,  coelo  scilicet,  et  syderibus  alterantur,  el  variis 
afficiuntur  modis,  nihil  aliud  esse  posse  videlur  quod 
in  tot  regiones  per  tanlum  spatii  potuerit  aerem  lam 
male  afficere,  nisi  coeli  el  syderum  constitutiones  et 
eae  quidem  quae  et  raro  accidunt,  et  magna  quum 
accidunt,  possint  eficere;  supra  aulem,  monstralum 
est  turn  magna  et  porlentosa  posse  hue  sydera  in- 
ducere  quum  plura  eorum  in  unum  coeunt  ac  talem 
certe  coilum  et  conventum  sydcrum  vidit  tempestas 
nostra  Irium  superiorum,  Saturni,  Jovis  et  Mortis, 
qui  conventus  el  raro  accidere  solet  el,  quum  acci- 
dit,  magna  semper  apportare  consuevit,  turn  quod 
ea  sydera  potenlissima  sunt,  turn  quod  unio  ilia  diu 
perdurat  propter  motus  tarditalem,  praesertim  Sa- 
turni et  Jovis:  quam  conjunctionem  videntes  Astro- 
logi  novas   magnasque   aeeritudincs  portendi  prae- 
d'-xere;  siquid  igitur  probabililer  did  potest  de  prin- 
c'pio  tantae  conlagionis,  ila  certe  existimandum  est. 
Ergo  facto  eo  syderum  conventu,  ingentem  vaporum 
tractionem  fuisse  factam  credendum  est,  qui  com- 
misti  aeri,  diversimodeque  agitali  tandem  sord'dam 
putrefactionem   intulerint,   a   qua   seminaria   ilia   in 
nos  importata  fuere,  quae  ad  sordidos  et  mucosos 
humores,  quale  est  phlegma  crassum  el  mucosum, 
haberenl    analogiam;    unde    tandem    contagio    ilia 
enata  est,  quae  mox  lot  mortalium,  tot  reqiones  male 
affecit,  partim  quidem  aere  ipso  principia  et  semi- 
naria immilenle,  partim  de  uno  in  alium  conlagione 
pertranseunte" — since   things   on    earth    are   in   the 
highest  decree  influenced  by  what  is  above,  that  is, 
the   heavers    and    stars   and    are    thus    affected    in 
various  way?,  it  is  apparent  that  there  can  be  noth- 
ing else   that  could  affect  the  air  so  prejudicially 
in  50  many  regions  for  so  long  except  the  states  of 
the  heavens  and  stars,  and  these  things  which  rarely 
happen,  but  which,  when  they  do  happen,  produce 
great  effects.     It  has  already  been  proved  that  the 
stars  can  produce  such  great  and  portentous  results 
when  several  of  them  come  together;  and  it  is  cer- 


tain that  our  own  times  saw  such  a  coming  together 
and  conjunction  of  the  three  superior  stars,  Saturn, 
Jupiter  and  Mars,  a  conjunction  which  rarely  occurs 
but  when  it  does  occur  is  always  wont  to  bring 
great  things,  both  because  these  stars  are  the  most 
potent  and  because  this  union  lasts  a  long  time  by 
reason  of  the  slowness  of  their  motion,  especially 
that  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  Astrologers  seeing  this 
conjunction  prophesied  that  new  and  serious  dis- 
eases were  imminent.  If  anything  is  possible  to 
be  said  as  a  probability  of  the  origin  of  this  con- 
tagion this  is  to  be  so  considered.  The  conjunc- 
tion, then,  being  made  of  these  stars,  it  must  be 
believed  that  there  was  produced  an  immense  evapo- 
ration which  mingling  with  the  air  and  agitated 
in  divers  ways  at  length  brought  in  a  sordid  putre- 
faction by  which  those  "seminaria"  were  carried 
in  upon  us  which  have  their  analogue  in  sordid 
and  mucous  humors  such  as  crass  and  mucous 
phlegm.  From  these  at  length  was  born  that  con- 
tagion which  has  affected  prejudicially  so  many 
mortals,  so  many  regions,  partly  indeed  by  the  air 
itself  sending  in  the  infectious  "seminaria"  and  partly 
by  contagion  from  one  to  another. 

In  his  elaborate  work  on  Astronomy  "In  Homo- 
centricorum;  sive  de  Stellis  Librum"  which  fills 
most  of  the  second  volume  of  his  complete  works, 
Fracastorius  says  that  there  are  eight  spheres  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve,  namely  ( 1 ) 
those  of  the  fixed  stars,  (2)  Saturn,  (3)  Jupiter, 
(4)  Mars,  (5)  the  Sun,  (6)  Venus,  (7)  Mer- 
cury and  (8)  the  Moon.  The  planets  above  the 
Sun,  i.  e.,  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars  were  called 
the  Superior  planets,  those  below,  i.  e.,  Venus  and 
Mercury,  the  Inferior. 

He  teaches  that  there  is  putrefaction  in  every 
contagion,  putrefaction  being  defined  as  "a  certain 
di-solution  of  a  mixed  body,  the  innate  heat  and 
mois'ure  evaporating"  (Lib.  I,  cap.  iii,  p.  104). 
A  sordid  putrefaction  is  defined  as  a  putrefaction 
which  is  not  superficial  or  one  in  which  there  is  an 
evaporation  of  what  putrefies,  but  deep  and  into  the 
mass  (Lib.  I,  cap.  x,  p.  125).  The  putrefaction 
consists  in  the  emission  of  minute  invisible  particles; 
if  these  are  hot  and  dry,  they  cannot  coalesce  and 
form  "seminaria" ;  consequently  it  is  not  every  putre- 
faction that  can  form  a  contagion.  If  the  particles 
are  hot  and  mucous,  they  agglutinate  into  "semi- 
naria" if  given  time  and  thus  form  a  contagion. 

" Analogia"  I  have  translated  "analogue."  The 
work  "De  Sympathy  et  Antipathia  Rerum,"  cap. 
xl,  p.  39,  makes  it  clear  that  Fracastorius  used 
the  word  "analoga"  as  meaning  circumstances 
which  enable  a  desired  action  to  be  done  and  a 
desired  end  attained.  "Proper  field  of  action" 
about  conveys  the  idea. 

In  "De  Contagi^nibus,  etc."  (Lib.  II,  cap.  xii, 
p.  184),  he  insists  "manifestum  est  principia  hujus 
contaeionis  ad  phlegma  crassum  et  sordidum  analo- 
giam habuisse" ;  and  this  view  of  the  seat  and  origin 


of  the  disease  is  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
"Crass  and  sordid,"  "crass  and  mucous,"  "crass" 
phlegm  or  pituita  is  the  seat  of  syphilis.  The  pus- 
tules come  from  the  less  crass,  the  gummosities  from 
the  most  crass,  and  the  pains  from  the  medium. 

Syphilis  originally  produced  by  the  air  Fracas- 
torius  says  in  the  lapse  of  years  was  changed.  The 
air  ceased  to  cause  it  and  now  there  was  no  con- 
tagion except  from  one  to  another ;  the  pustules  were 
fewer  and  drier,  the  pains  in  arms  and  nerves 
greater,  the  gummosities  more  numerous.  He  thinks 
that  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  old  age  of  this 
disease  would  begin  before  long — "nee  longe  post 
futurum" — when  it  would  be  unable  to  propagate 
itself  by  contagion  because  the  material  was  becom- 
ing colder  and  more  earthy,  in  it  the  "seminaria" 
were  becoming  so  much  the  fewer  and  at  the  same 
time  less  potent,  by  reason  of  which  the  contagion 
was  not  so  easily  caught  as  formerly  it  had  been — 
"q'uare  et  tandem  fiet,  ut  nee  sese  possit  propagare, 
sed  desinat" — and  consequently  it  will  at  length 
happen  that  it  can  no  longer  propagate  itself  but 


it  will  cease  later  to  return  when  the  same  origins 
and  cause  come  again.  "De  Contagionibus,  etc." 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  xii,  pp.   189,   190). 

In  the  poem  the  same  thought  is  expressed,  thus 
Lib.  I,  v.  312-318: 

"Forte  tlenim  nostros  olim  legisse  nepotes 
Et  signa,  et  faciem,  peslis  novisse  juvabit. 
Namque  ilerum,  cum  fata  dabunt,  labentibus  annis, 
Tempus   erit,  cum   node  atra   sopita  jacebii 
[nteritu  data;  mox  ilerum  post  taecula  longa 
Ilia  eadem  exurget,  coelumque,  aurasque  revlset 
Atque  iterum  Ventura  illam  mirabltur  aetas — " 

— perchance  it  may  please  our  descendants  at  some 
time  to  read  and  to  know  the  symptoms  and  the 
appearance  of  this  plague,  for  again  when  the  Fates 
grant  it,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  lie  dormant  and  buried  in  dark  night; 
later  again,  after  long  ages,  it  will  rise  the  very  same 
and  revisit  the  heavens  and  the  breezes;  and  that 
coming  age  will  once  again  gaze  on  it  with  wonder. 

'Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto. 
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By  Heronymus  PbvcASTOR  ***► 

(1463-  1333) 

N  ENGLISH  TPANSIATI9N  9TAQUAIKT 
LATIN  TALE  TELLING  9f  THE  BEGIN- 
NING 2E  SYPHILIS^A  ST9RY  THAT 
9NLY  A  MASTER  (PlILD  HAVE  WRITTEN. 

In  delightful  imagery,  Fracastor,  who  wrote  the  story 
in  1530,  traces  the  disease  back  to  a  mythological 
origin.  His  description  of  the  discovery  of  the  means 
whereby  it  is  cured  is  no  less  interesting. 

Fracastor  surely  had  a  wonderful  grasp  of  his  subject, 
for  his  poetical  allusions  to  the  manifestations  of  syphi- 
lis, blending  into  a  clean-cut  picture  of  the  disease, 
stamp  him  as  a  master  syphilologist.  His  style  is  fasci- 
nating— his  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  wide.  You 
have  read  the  works  of  1921  on  Syphilis— now  send 
for  the  work  of  1530. 

You  will  find  it  far  more  engaging 
than  those  of  later  date 
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style,  and  nobility  of  images" 
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"The  translation  is  beautifully  done,  preserving 
tl  e  imagery  of  the  poem,  while  faithfully  reproduc- 
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"This  is  a  moat   intensely   interesting  classic, 
which  all  scholars  will  desire  to  read" 

-The Medical  Timee. 

"A  book  worth  reading,  even  in  this  day  of  many 
books"— The  Southern  Practitioner. 

'Beautifully  written  and  owing  to  Its  history  full       k  1 
of  interest"—  Weet  Virginia  Medical  Journal. 

"Gives    much   food   for   thought,  faacinatingly 
Interesting  and  well  repays  the  reader" 

— Sew  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"Those  who  take  an  interest  in  medical  lore  will 
eagerly  welcome  it"— The  Medical  Brief. 

"The   physician   will   find    it   very  interesting 

reading"— The  Medical  Council. 

"The  translation  has  been  well  done" 

— Journal- Record  of  Medicine. 
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THE  URO LOGIC  AND  CUTANEOUS  REVIEW 


A  small,  soft  rubber  catheter  (No.  12F)  was  then  passed 
from  meatus  to  the  bladder  and  sewed  in  position.  The 
new  urethra  was  then  covered  over  with  tissue,  from  wher- 
ever it  could  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  by  under- 
cutting and  sliding  it  over. 

The  suprapubic  tube  was  allowed  to  stay  in  position. 

The  patient  did  well  and  the  wound,  under  dry  dress- 
ings, frequently  changed,  tended  to  heal  nicely,  save  at  the 
proximal  (bladder)  site  of  juncture.  Here  we  were  harassed 
by  a  profuse  production  of  muco-pus,  largely  of  urethral 
origin,  and  at  this  point  the  covering  of  the  juncture  had 
been  very  thin.  The  anterior  half  of  the  diameter  where 
sewed,  gave  way  and  so  needed  careful  nurturing. 

On  October  24,  1921,  a  second  operation  was  done  to 
close  this  fistula,  using  a  direct  skin  graft  from  the  left  thigh. 
This  was  partially  successful,  lessening  the  opening  by  two- 
thirds,  so  that  only  a  pinhead  fistula  remained. 


Fig.  3. 

Result  at  end  of  surgical   treatment. 

The  patient  was  up  and  out  of  bed  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks  after  this  operation,  and  passed  good  quantities  of 
urine  through  his  urethra  when  the  suprapubic  tube  was 
removed  temporarily  and  closure  of  the  suprapubic  wound 
was  done  with  the  finger.  But  he  also  had  slight  leakage 
through  his  pinhole   fistula. 

Hit  kidneys  righted  themselves  completely  in  the  interim 
and  he  had  gained  from  120  pounds  on  entrance  to  the  hos- 
pital  to  a  present  weight  of    154  pounds. 

There  then  appeared  a  small  pinhole  fistula  at  the  an- 
terior, penile  portion  of  the  graft,  evidently  due  to  contrac- 
ture and  giving  way  of  the  graft  at  some  old  suture  point. 

On  March  22,  1922,  we  repaired  both  fistulae  by  direct 
enfolding,  having  by  now  good,  firm  scar  tissue  which  would 
hold;  but  the  anterior  one  again  broke  open  after  one  week, 
while    the    posterior    one   held    firm. 

On  April  5th  the  suprapubic  drainage  was  removed  and 
this  tract  healed  kindly  and  firmly  in  two  weeks. 

The  patient  left  the  hospital  on  May  12th,  just  one  year 
after    entrance    to    the    hospital,    though    many    times   during 


this  siege  he  might  have  been  returned  to  his  home  for  inter- 
mittent rest,  had  his  home  been  nearby. 

Subsequent  treatment  has  consisted  in  the  passage  of 
sounds  or  metal  catheters  once  in  four  to  eight  weeks,  latterly 
passing  up  to  No.  26F.     (See  illustration  No.  3.) 

With  this  has  come  a  gradual  closing  of  the  anterior 
fistula,  till  now  only  an  occasional  drop  exudes  from  this 
point.     The  remainder  of  the  urethra  holds  throughout. 

The  patient  has  returned  to  his  work  in  first-class  physical 
condition,  with  restored  urinary  function,  and  partial  sexual 
function. 

The  lessons  learned  are : 

(  I  )  The  operation  is  feasible,  but  in  our  opinion 
the  animal  should  not  be  electrocuted,  as  there  is  a 
violent  contraction  of  muscle  fibres  in  the  part  util- 
ized. 

(2)  The  artery  (aorta)  is  preferable  to  the  vein 
for  such  work,  owing  to  its  thicker,  contractile  wall. 

(3)  Patience,  above  all,  is  required,  as  the 
tissues  after  such  great  purulent  infiltration  and  oper- 
ative mutilation  need  a  long  time  to  reproduce  them- 
selves. 

(4)  Shortcircuiting  of  the  urinary  flow  for  a 
long  period  of  time  is  essential,  to  carry  the  purulent 
urine  aside  from  the  operative  field. 

(5)  Strict  attention  to  surgical  detail,  daily  and 
careful  oversight  of  the  dressings  are  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  mechanical  detail  of  suturing 
in  a  portion  of  material. 

We  have  many  to  thank  for  the  success  of  this 
case,  from  hospital  authorities  through  internes, 
nurses  and  orderlies. 

We  trust  it  may  have  been  so  clearly  described 
and  in  detail  that  other  like  unfortunates  may  be 
helped. 

AN  ANCIENT  UROSCOPIST. 

By  the  Honorable  William  Renwiok  Riddle,  LL.D.. 
F.  R.  H.  S.,  Etc. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Some  time  ago  I  picked  up  at  a  book  stall  on 
the  Seine  a  little  volume  which  the  vendor  as- 
sured me  was  ires  rare,  and  whatever  qualities  it 
may  lack  it  certainly  does  afford  rare  enjoyment 
to  a  reader  interested  in  the  history  of  Medi- 
cine. 

A  small  I  2mo.  volume  of  71  pages,  beautifully 
printed  and  still  more  beautifully  bound  in  con- 
temporary calf  with  gold  tooling,  it  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye;  while  its  contents  are  interesting,  and, 
in  a  way,  instructive.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
Theophilus  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East 
in  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.  He  was  so  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Emperor  that  he  received  the 
honorary  rank  of  Protospalharius,  or  Colonel  of  the 
Guards,  which  we  are  informed,  gave  him  the 
right  to  the  title  "Magnificence"  and  "Most  Il- 
lustrious" (I).  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  esteemed  of  the  early  physicians  and  his 
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work.  "Peri  les  lou  Anlhropou  Kataslfeues."  "Of 
the  Structures  of  Man,"  was  long  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  universities,  although,  indeed,  it  had 
very  little  original  matter,  being  almost  entirely 
abridged  from  Galen's  great  work  "On  the  Use  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body."  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "Peri  Ouron."  "On  the  Urines,"  which, 
while  it  contained  little  that  was  new  or  original, 
is  a  good  compendium  of  the  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  physicians,  and  which  was  highly 
thought  of  in  mediaeval  times. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  in  1  608  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  by  Fed 
eric  Morel  (2)  Royal  Professor  and  Interpreter  of 
Latin.  Greek  and  Hebrew;  his  Latin  translation 
was  printed  on  alternate  pages.  The  Greek  text  is 
beautiful,  but  to  one  accustomed  to  the  discrete 
letters  of  our  modern  printed  texts,  the  mediaeval 
contractions  and  ligatures  are  very  irritating  (3). 
This  is  my  Ires  rare  volume.  It  has  as  its  title, 
"latrosophiston  Peri  Ouron  latrosophistae  del 
Urinis  Lib.  singularisl  Fed.  Morellus  Profes  el 
Inter\pres  Reg.  ex  Bibliotheca  Reg  nunc]  primum 
prodcuntem  Laline  veriiij  Lutetiae]  Apud  Federi- 
cum  Morellum  Archi\l$pographum  Regium\ 
MDCVIII1  Non  sine  Privilegio,"  "Iatrosophist  on 
Urines  .  .  .  one  book,  from  the  Royal  Library. 
Fed  Morel,  Royal  Professor  and  Interpreter,  now 
for  the  first  time  translates  into  Latin.  Paris. 
Printed  by  Federic  Morel,  Royal  Chief  Printer, 
1 608,  By  Authority." 

Morel  dedicates  the  work  to  Andreas  Lourence, 
Councillor  and  Chief  Physician  to  the  King  of 
France  (4). 

The  Greek  is  clear,  concise  and  grammatical; 
the  translation  is  turgid  and  reflects  little  credit  on 
Morel;  lie  seems  often  to  have  missed  the  point  of 
his  author,  probably  from  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  terms  employed.  I  have  derived 
no  assistance  from  the  Latin  version  but  rather 
the  reverse,  and  while  I  have  read  it  more  than 
once,  I  have  had  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in 
rendering  the  Greek.  The  name  of  the  author 
Theophilus  is  not  placed  on  the  title  page;  the 
work  is  attributed  to  "Iatrosophist"  which  is  not 
a  personal  name,  but  a  generic  word  meaning  lit- 
erally "learned  physician"  and  applied  by  the 
Greek  Sophist  and  historian,  Eunapius,  in  his  life 
of  Zenon  to  those  who  were  "well  equipped  to 
teach  and  to  practice  medicine,"  that  is,  of  course, 
"professors  of  medicine."  Morel,  however,  in  his 
note  (p.  63)  identifies  the  author  as  Theophilus 
Protospatharius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  identification. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  diagnosis  by  the  urine  was  conducted. ' 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  specific  gravity — Jo- 
hann  Florian  Heller  did  not  invent  the  urinometer 
until  1849 — nor  to  the  microscopic  appearances — 
the  microscope  was  not  invented  till  about  the  end 
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of  the  1 6th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  I  7th 
century,  and  Hooke  first  introduced  the  word  "cell" 
with  its  connotation  in  1 667 ;  nor  to  the  chemical 
constitution,  acid  or  alkaline  reactions,  etc.,  now 
so  all-important,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Iatrosophist 
wholly  unthought  of.  The  physical  qualities  of 
urine  alone  were  considered,  the  color,  consistency, 
the  sediment  and  its  appearance — the  "thickening" 
by  heat  externally  applied  referred  to  in  treating 
of  urine  seems  to  be  the  only  manipulation  known. 
Uroscopy  was  little,  if  at  all,  scientific;  it  bore 
n«  higher  relation  to  urinalysis  than  astrology  to 
astronomy,  if  so  high ;  it  was  rather  a  divining  than 
a  diagnosis  and  was  not  improperly  called  Uro- 
mancy.  .From  the  very  beginning  of  the  medical 
art  and  long  before  Hippocrates  wrote  on  the  Urine, 
uroscopists  abounded.  In  his  Aphorisms  will  be 
found  several  diagnoses.  In  Lib.  iv,  72  he  gives 
a  bad  name  to  pellucid  white  urine  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  insane;  Lib.  iv,  74,  copious  thick 
urine  turning  white  is  advantageous  in  cases  of 
"abscess."  Lib.  iv,  69,  crass,  grumous,  scanty  urine 
accompanied  by  fever  is  approved;  Lib.  iv,  83,  fre- 
quent nocturnal  micturition  indicates  a  little  "dejeclio 
alvi,"  etc.,  etc.  Galen  also  wrote  considerable  on 
the  same  subject;  and  several  of  the  later  physi- 
cians also  published  treatises  on  Urine,  e.  g.,  Not- 
ker  of  St.  Gall  in  the  9th  century. 

Not  only  the  regular  profession  practiced  uros- 
copy till  but  the  other  day,  but  there  were  from  the 
earliest  times  in  all  so-called  civilized  countries 
swarms  of  quack  uromantists  and  indeed  the  tribe 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  some. 

Skill  in  uroscopy  was  a  required  qualification 
in  many  instances,  e.  g.,  the  physicians  of  the  Hos- 
pitals of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  required  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  Order  to  be  skilled  uroscopists, 
and  certainly  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  uroscopy 
was  quite  regular  and  secundum  artem. 

The  "Urinal"  was  in  everyday  use  and  the  doc- 
tor was  generally  pictured  alongside  his  urinal. 
Physicians-in-Ordinary  inspected  the  "water"  of 
their  august  masters  day  by  day  to  apply  the  proper 
prophylactics  against  impending  disease  indicated 
by  its  appearance. 

The  frequent  references  to  this  practice  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  well  known.  Falstaff  demands 
of  his  page,  "What  says  the  doctor  to  my  water?" 
The  impertinent  cub  replying,  "He  said.  Sir,  the 
water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water;  but  for  the 
party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases 
than  he  knew  of,"  2  Henry  iv,  1 ,  2,  2. 
Macbeth  in  agony  and  despair  cries : 

".  .  .  .  If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  his  disease  .  .  ." 

So  common  is  the  association  of  the  doctor  with 
his  urinal  that  Mine  Host  calls  Dr.  Caills  by  the 
nickname  "Urinal."  "My  Aesculapius,  my  Galen 
.  .   .  bully  Stale  .  .  .  thou  art  a  Castilian  King, 
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Urinal."  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11,3. 
"Stale"  itself  is  urine,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1 , 
4,  62,  not  here  a  bawd  as  in  much  ado  about 
nothing,"  lv,  1 ,  66,  11.2,  26.  "Bully  Stale"  is 
the  same  as  "Bully  Doctor,"  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ij,  3. 1 8,  30.  In  the  same  play,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  threatens  to  knock  Dr.  Caills'  Urinals 
about  his  Knave's  costard,  iii,  1 ,  or  his  Knave's 
coxcomb.      Ditto,   ditto. 

And  the  diagnostic  value  of  Urine  is  considered 
so  certain  that  "like  the  water  in  a  urinal"  is 
proverbial.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii,  1.41. 
The  "wise  woman"  had  urine  sent  to  her  as  of 
course;  Fabian  insists  that  Malvolio's  water  be 
carried  to  a  "wise  woman,"  when  he  acts  fan- 
tastically. Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4,   114. 

In  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  "Owre  Hoste" 
addressing  the  Doctor  of  Physick  says : 

I  pray  to  God  to  save  thi  genlil  corps 
And  eelc  thyn  urinals  and  thy  jordanes. 
Thyn  Ypocras  and  eek  thy  Galianes" 

Prologue  of  the  Pardoner. 

("Ypocras"  is  Hippocrates;  "Galianes,"  Ga- 
len; "jordanes"  still  in  use  generally  in  its  con- 
tracted form.)  The  Canoune's  Yeman  modestly 
boasted  of 

"Oure   Urinals   and   oure  descensiones. 
Viols,  croslets  and  sublimatories.     (Prologue  4.) 

The  climax  was  surely  reached  when  the  doctor 
professed  in  this  way  to  detect  pregnancy,  "a  de- 
ceit of  which  physicians  themselves  were  conscious," 
and  the  price  of  the  diagnosis  early  in  the  1 6th 
century  we  are  told  was  about  3  cents. 

There  is  the  delectable  story  in  early  English 
literature  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  his  water  to  a 
"wise  woman"  but  it  was  exchanged  by  a  mis- 
chievous servant  for  that  of  a  hand  maiden,  and 
consequently  the  master  was  diagnosed  as  being 
pregnant  and  the  trouble  of  the  poor  gravid  woman 
as  to  the  narrowness  of  the  meatus:  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  parturition  need  not  here  be  de- 
tailed. Folk  lore  of  this  kind  is  very  common  and 
many  such  stories  have  been  told;  the  only  use  of 
these  (outside  of  producing  a  laugh)  is  the  proof 
by  them  of  popular  confidence  in  uroscopy. 

So,  in  continental  Europe,  the  well-known  phy- 
sician Rabelais  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represent- 
ing the  better  opinions  of  his  times,  and  we  find 
numerous  references  to  uroscopy  in  his  marvelously 
wise  and  witty  if  somewhat  filthy  writings.  For 
example  in  his  Dedication  to  Book  IV,  he  tells 
a  story  of  Callianax,  one  of  the  early  Herophilists, 
who  practiced  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  and  was  noted  for  the  roughness  and  bru- 
tality of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  When 
asked  by  a  patient,  "Well,  doctor,  does  not  my  wa- 
ter tell  you  I  shall  die?"  Callianax  said,  "Not 
if  Leto  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  begot 


you."  (This  is  rather  an  expansion  of  the  story 
as  told  by  Galen  who  has  preserved  another.  When 
a  patient  expressed  a  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  the  gentle  physician  quoted  Homer,  Iliad,  Bk. 
XXI,  v.  107,  to  him,  "Patrollus,  too,  is  dead, 
thy  superior  much.") 

In  Book  IV,  2.42,  Rabelais  tells  us  that  the 
Queen  complained  of  Shrovetide  that  he  "spent 
his  time  in  examining  urine  of  physeteres."  But 
there  is  no  advantage  in  multiplying  instances. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  Iatrosphist  to  the 
modern  diagnostician.     He  says: 

Many  of  the  ancient  physicians  have  under- 
taken the  writing  of  a  treatise  on  the  Urines.  Of 
all  of  these,  the  first  was  Hippocrates  of  Cos  whose 
works  we  still  have.  After  him  the  marvelous  phy- 
sician, Galen,  undertook  it,  and  wrote  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  after  him,  Magnus,  the  Iatroso- 
phist  (6). 

These  men  were  truly  worthy  of  honor,  as  they 
were  the  first  who  studied  to  discover  something 
useful  toward  the  saving  of  life.  But  none  of 
these  men  effected  a  complete  and  perfect  doctrine. 
For  when  Hippocrates  taught  about  Urines,  he 
gave  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  writings, 
the  genera,  species  and  differentiae  of  them  and  the 
diagnoses  and  prognoses  from  them,  while  as  to  the 
unnatural  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
arise  as  well  in  the  healthy  as  in  the  diseased,  he 
left  but  an  imperfect  theory.  In  like  manner, 
after  him,  while  Galen  in  his  discussion  of  Crises 
taught  very  many  things,  still  he  left  indefinite  and 
obscure  the  genera,  species  and  differentiae. 

Following  their  example  at  a  later  day,  Magnus, 
a  physician  by  profession,  but  inexperienced  in  this 
matter,  undertaking  himself  a  classification  and  be- 
ginning to  set  out  the  differentiae  and  the  species  as 
well  as  the  diagnostic  signs  in  Urines  either  exist- 
ing or  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  omitting  many 
things,  he  too  wrote  but  an  imperfect  treatise  so 
that  much  was  wanting  for  physicians  who  came 
after  him  to  find  out,  and  when  they  could  not  find 
the  solution  of  their  difficulties  they  were  forced 
to  seek  some  other  theory  and  not  foolishly  follow 
what  they  were  taught  by  him  and  to  conjecture 
from  what  was  clear  that  which  was  obscure. 

But  a  proper  theory  of  the  Urines,  made  plain, 
furnishes  a  perfect  diagnostic  of  disease  in  hidden 
parts  for  in  whatever  way  and  by  whatever  crasis 
(7)  any  of  such  parts  is  affected  it  either  is  in  a 
natural  state  or  changed  therefrom  into  a  condi- 
tion contrary  to  nature,  and  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  Urine  is  a  true  messenger,  how  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  (8)  has  deserted  its  proper 
function. 

It  is  right  that  we  being  about  to  teach  of  the 
Urines  should  invoke  Christ,  the  true  God,  to  be 
a  help  and  a  guide  in  such  teaching  so  that  being 
thus  strengthened  we  may  accomplish  a  work  in 
no  way  imperfect  or  inferior. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  define 
what  Urine  is;  then  to  show  the  part  in  which  it 
comes  into  existence  and  then  the  place  into  which 
it  is  separated  and  finally  to  undertake  the  doctrine 
of  genera,  species,  and  differentiae. 

Urine  is  then  what  is  strained  out  of  the  blood 
— some  call  it  serous  perissoma  (9)  some  aqueous 
perissoma;  others,  the  ichor  of  the  blood — there  is 
no  dispute  over  the  terminology. 

The  Urine  is  produced  in  the  vena  porlae  (Stele- 
rhiaia  Phleps)  (10)  ramifying  through  the  simous 
portion  of  the  liver,  in  which  vein,  moreover,  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  completes  its  work. 

The  genesis  of  Urine  is  in  this  wise — the  blood 
being  dispersed  and  a  perturbation  (II)  arising 
in  it,  whatever  is  light  and  tends  upwards  (12) 
such  as  the  yellow  bile  perissoma,  the  gall  bladder 
( I  3)  lying  close  to  the  liver  receives  through  its 
own  duct;  whatever  is  earthy  and  as  it  were  fecu- 
lent in  the  blood,  the  spleen  sucks  up  through  its 
own  duct;  then  the  watery  perissoma  is  left  in  the 
blood ;  and  this  the  kidneys,  receiving  through  the 
middle  of  the  vena  cava  (14)  reduce  it  to  the 
state  of  Urine. 

One  might  naturally  ask  why  when  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  spleen  take  up  the  perissomata 
of  the  blood  from  the  simous  parts  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  placed  nearby,  do  not  in  like  manner 
take  up  the  watery  perissoma  from  the  same  place. 
We  answer  that  nature  works  thus  to  great  advan- 
tage. For  the  vena  poriae,  which  completes  the 
blood,  lying  in  the  simous  parts  of  the  liver,  turn- 
ing towards  the  os  sacrum  empties  into  the  vena 
cava  (which  lies  near  the  gibbous  parts  of  the 
liver)  through  certain  narrow  and  capillary  (15) 
ducts.  The  blood  then  being  thick  (16)  in  its 
consistency  and  consequently  unable  to  make  its 
way  freely  through  the  narrow  passages,  a  watery 
perissoma  must  needs  be  present  along  with  it 
so  that  by  thinness  (17)  of  the  serous  perissoma 
the  blood,  too,  may  easily  penetrate  with  it  to  the 
vena  cava. 

Accordingly,  when  the  perissoma  itself  is  forced 
to  the  main  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  which  lies  near 
to  the  spine  from  above  downward  the  kidneys  re- 
ceiving this  perissoma,  thereupon  fashioning  it  and 
changing  it  into  the  condition  of  urine,  transmit 
it  by  the  ureters  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

Even  if  the  blood  were  unmixed  and  pure  mani- 
festly this  perissoma  would  be  present,  and  if  by 
any  mischance  the  haemopoetic  faculty  should  be 
impeded  in  completing  its  work,  this  would  become 
the  watery  perissoma  which  we  have  been  calling 
urine.  Consequently  urine  sometimes  appears  thin 
and  white,  sometimes  thick  and  white — the  blood 
at  the  same  time  becoming  somewhat  cruder,  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  being  imperfectly  effective  and 
the  concoction  ( 1 8)  which  has  set  in  being  as  it 
were  still  crude — sometimes,  too,  the  blood  being 
superheated,  and,  as  one  might  say,  boiling  over, 
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its  perissoma  will  be  in  the  same  condition.  Urine 
is  then  changed  in  appearance  according  to  these 
various  causes. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  urine  secundum  naturam 
(19)  produced  by  the  perfectly  working  agency 
of  the  blood,  as  the  best  urine  must  needs  be;  this 
is  called  urine  secundum  naturam  as  we  consider 
an  excess  or  defect  not  secundum  naturam  (accord- 
ing to  nature)   but  against  nature. 

Accordingly  such  urine  is  secundum  naturam, 
and  that  is  the  best  which,  as  Hippocrates  says, 
has  a  white  and  smooth  and  uniform  sediment,  of 
course  accompanied  by  a  moderate  consistency  and 
the  proper  color.  That  the  definition  may  be  com- 
plete— the  best  urine  is  that  of  moderate  consistency 
with  sediment  white  and  smooth  and  uniform,  in 
color  red  or  reddish  with  a  touch  of  yellow  by 
reason  of  the  sheen  (20)  due  time  being  observed. 
Galen  asserts  that  the  best  is  reddish  and  yellow. 
Magnus  red  and  reddish.  We  agree  in  substance 
with  both  (21). 

Such  urines  as  have  either  an  excess  or  defect 
in  any  of  the  four  colors,  I  contend  are  not  secun- 
dum naturam. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  colors  or 
of  the  sediment ;  these  will  be  treated  of  later. 

Let  us,  however,  speak  at  present  of  the  con- 
sistency (22)  since  just  as  any  kind  of  urine  is 
according  to  its  essence  (23)  so  is  its  consistency. 
Now  the  essence  of  urine  is  wetness;  this  wetness 
many  learned  physicians  call  "Chyma"  as  there 
seems  to  be  in  it  something  "poured"  (24).  The 
primary  differentiae  of  consistency  are  thinness  and 
thickness  and  the  mixture  of  these  is  the  moder- 
ate— the  "moderate"  since  it  is  secundum  naturam 
and  is  not  differentiated   (25). 

The  thin  consistency  either  does  not  flow  thin  and 
remain  thin  or  does  not  flow  thin  and  become  tur- 
bid and  thick — before  this  it  is  not  fully  con- 
cocted but  this  becoming  turbid  and  turning  thick 
indicates  that  it  is  undergoing  the  first  stages  of 
concoction  (26).  So,  too,  the  thick  is  divided 
into  two  kinds — it  either  does  not  flow  thick  and 
remain  thick  or  it  does  not  flow  thick  and  turns 
thin  on  standing.  The  former  is  symptomatic  of 
some  strong  perturbation  of  the  humours  (27)  in 
the  body;  the  latter  indicates  perturbation  observ- 
able but  also  shows  the  concoction  (28)  of  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  aroused  to  full  activity. 

Let  us  combine  the  consistency  with  the  color 
and  define  the  results  and  the  indicia  from  the 
combinations  both  in  the  healthy  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  the  sick.  Since  white  leads  all  other 
colors  and  the  thin  consistency  all  other  qualities 
depending  upon  consistency,  let  us  combine  thin 
and  white  consistency. 

Of  Thin  Consistency  with  White  Color. 

Thin  and  white  (29)  consistency  of  the  urine 
indicates  many  things: 
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1 .  Urine,  copiously  voided,  white,  and  thin 
(30)  in  healthy  men  indicates  abundance  of  food 
and  particularly  if  the  urine  is  without  body. 

2.  Urine  of  this  kind  voided  by  children  is 
bad,  for  watery  urine  is  the  very  worst  in  small 
children. 

3.  Urine  such  when  voided  shows  a  weak- 
ening of  power  as  in  natural  old  age;  it  shows 
also  the  asthenia  of  that  chronic  ailment  which 
learned  physicians  call  age  from  disease   (31). 

4.  Urine,  thin,  white  and  very  plentiful  and 
frequent,  indicates  diabetes  what  learned  physi- 
cians call  "diarrhoea"  (Lat.  profluvium)  and  one 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  learned  (32) 
"diarrhoea  of  urine,"  others  call  is  "dipsacus"  (the 
thirst  disease) — that  is  the  patient  himself  not  be- 
ing such  by  nature  but  the  kidneys  being  abnor- 
mally affected  by  a  hot  dsycrasia  (33).  Conse- 
quently on  account  of  the  unusual  weight  of  the  kid- 
neys thus  abnormally  affected,  such  urine  is  excreted. 
Urine  thick  and  white  voided  in  fevers  indicates 
a  quotidian  fever  made  intermittent  by  such  humours 
and  where  the  crasis  of  the  liver  is  colder  than  nat- 
ural, thin  and  white  urine  is  excreted,  and  this  kind 
comes  also  in  cases  of  obstruction  alike  in  the  ne- 
phritic (34)  as  in  quartan  fevers  in  the  early  stages. 
Thin  and  white  urine  in  the  dropsical  arises  from 
the  cause  being  in  excess.  Thin  and  white  urine 
in  those  who  have  a  twisted  neck  or  head  or  bowed 
shoulders  indicates  vertigo  and  death  (35).  Hip- 
pocrates makes  manifest  this  for  the  future  as  for 
the  past — he  says:  Profuse  perspiration  appearing 
after  sleep  without  obvious  cause,  indicates  the  use 
of  too  much  food"  (36). 

Copious  urine  in  fevers  flowing  thin  and  white 
indicates  remission  (anesis)    (37). 

Urine  thin  and  persistently  white  in  the  exacer- 
bation of  fevers  shows  apostasis  (38)  into  the 
lower  precordicac  parts. 

In  like  manner  copious  urine  in  a  burning  fever 
indicates  phrenitis.  For  the  burning  fever  aris- 
ing from  excess  of  yellow  bile,  the  urine  not  being 
tinged  with  it,  the  bilious  perissoma  tending  up- 
wards, attacks  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  (39)  ; 
and  if  driven  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain, 
it  produces  a  perfect  inflammation  in  the  mem- 
brances  there,  phrenitis.  And  if  the  phrenitis  ceases 
through  any  cause  as  for  example  hemorrhage 
through  the  nbstrils  or  excessive  perspiration  of 
the  head,  the  urine  flowing  thin  and  white,  this 
indicates  remission ;  while,  the  urine  being  of  this 
character,  if  the  phrenitis  persists  for  an  unusual 
time,  the  patient  so  affected  will  die. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  colors,  how  many  and  what  they  are, 
and  with  what  kinds  of  consistency  either  all  or 
some  may  be  joined. 

Concerning  the  Colors  of  Urine   (40). 

The   first  of  colors  is  white  and   in  this  word 

there  is  much  latitude — ice,  snow,  chalk  and  pure 


water  are  white  but  not  all  in  the  highest  degree 
— milky  is  a  variety  inferior  to  this  to  the  extent 
which  its  name  implies. 

Inferior  to  this  again  is  glaucous  (blue  gray) 
like  transparent  horn  or  the  layers  of  the  corneous 
coat  of  the  eye — still  more  inferior  is  the  fulvous 
like  the  whitish  hair  of  the  camel  or  the  precious 
stone,  the  onyx.  These  are  the  white  colors  ac- 
cording to  their  quality  as  they  are  more  or  less 
white. 

Now  if  the  white  water  receive  some  tincture  of 
bile  (as  has  been  said)  it  will  become  subpallid 
like  a  decoction  of  strong  wine  and  if  the  boiling 
continues  for  some  time  making  the  tincture  stronger, 
the  color  becomes  actually  pallid  (41)  indicat- 
ing the  watery  substance  to  have  received  bile  more 
copiously  than  before. 

After  this  comes  the  color,  subrufous  (reddish) 
like  the  gold  which  comes  from  the  Celtic  country 
— then  red  which  is  really  refined  gold — then  sub- 
flavous  (yellowish)  like  the  safflower — then  flavous 
(yellow)  which  is  like  the  true  crocus — then  sub- 
rubrous  (purple-red)  produced  by  a  serous  blood ; 
then  that  approaching  white  in  brightness  which  the 
painters  call  "flame  color" — and  the  school  of 
Galen  calls  it  "phoenic."  (Of  course,  all  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  leading  or  the  subordinate  thought 
in  colors ;  some  make  this,  some  that  the  more  prom- 
inent.) 

Crimson  is  like  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood 
— and  what  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this  is  not 
healthy  but  spurious. 

Wine-color  is  the  color  of  dark  wine  or  like 
the  thicker  and  purple  blood — of  just  the  color 
of  the  liver. 

Cyanean  (azure)  is  like  blood  infected  by  yel- 
low bile  and  overheated,  the  color  of  garum  (fish 
sauce)  as  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  jaun- 
dice (42).  According  to  Galen  the  canon  of  the 
cyanean  color  is  this — whiteness  added  to  luster 
and  falling  into  full  black  produces  cyanean. 
Dusky  (fuscus)  again,  is  produced  from  white 
and  black  mixed  with  each  other,  like  in  the  small 
figs. 

Green  is  the  color  of  leeks,  green  cabbage  or 
fresh  grass.  There  is  some  latitude  allowed  in 
the  nomenclature  for  violet  and  emerald  and  woad 
color,  all  are  green  growing  less  and  less.  These 
colors  for  the  most  part  arise  from  heat. 

Livid,  again,  is  deeper  than  dusky,  like  lead  and 
the  weals  arising  from  blows  on  the  body  and  the 
black  and  blue  colors  which  follow  bruises'.  This 
color  is  caused  by  colds  or  blows.  Black  follow- 
ing sometimes  indicates  cold  and  sometimes  heat. 
If  it  follows  a  preceding  green,  it  indicates  heat; 
if  a  livid,  cold.  This  is  the  extreme  of  all  colors, 
and  has  considerable  latitude  in  respect  of  grow- 
ing less.  For  there  are  many  blacks  some  darker 
than  others  and  unlike. 
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As  to  colors,  this  is  a  sufficient  dissertation  col- 
lected out  of  the  writings  of  ancient  and  learned 
physicians. 

Of  these  colors,  which  may  be  joined  to  the 
thick  or  the  thin  consistency  and  what  is  indi- 
cated by  them  either  in  healthy  or  in  diseased 
bodies  will  be  shown  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
work.  As  in  our  discussion  of  the  colors  we  have 
enumerated  those  departing  from  the  purest  white, 
the  milky  and  the  glaucous  and  the  fulvous  (not 
to  pass  over  any  unassociated  color)  we  will  now 
combine  them  with  the  thin  consistency  and  show 
what  they  indicate.  Thin  milky  (45) — this  com- 
bination is  found  in  the  early  stages  of  fevers  and 
when  it  occurs  it  is  bad — after  the  crisis  as  a  rule 
it  is  advantageous. 

Thin  glaucous  or  fuscous.  That  the  thin  con- 
sistency is  crude  is  made  apparent  by  the  skilled 
before  our  times;  these  colors  occurring  with  this 
consistency,  being  near  to  white,  themselves  indi- 
cate crudity,  for  they  are  not  colofed  by  anything, 
on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  natural  heat. 
Consequently  the  thin  consistency  with  these  colors 
indicates  crudity. 

Thin,  subpallid  and  pallid — these  indicate  the 
beginning  of  concoction.  For  this  consistency  be- 
ing too  recalcitrant,  the  natural  heat  cannot  thicken 
it;  the  color  being  more  yielding  passes  over  into 
the  primary  stage  of  concoction  (44).  Thin,  red- 
dish and  red — this  is  better  than  the  preceding — 
urine  of  this  kind  indicates  through  the  greater 
coloring  of  the  urine  that  the  natural  heat  strength- 
ened, but  because  it  is  unable  to  thicken  the  sub- 
stance we  call  this  crude  urine.  When  this  is  found 
in  dropsy,  it  is  dangerous,  just  as  the  watery  is 
beneficial.  Tin,  yellow  and  yellowish — of  course 
let  it  be  thin  as  postulated  but  yellow  and  yel- 
lowish and  such  like  as  to  the  consistency  are  crude, 
and  as  to  the  colors,  not  only  do  they  depart  from 
the  natural  but  they  also  indicate  a  lack  of  sub- 
stance, for  when  any  young  person  fasts,  then  from 
want  of  substance,  the  urine  is  found  to  be  yel- 
lowish or  yellow,  because  of  an  unnatural  excess 
of  heat  internally  producing  bile,  and  the  blood  by 
the  great  heat  is  converted  into  bile — most  par- 
ticularly where  the  fasting  is  in  the  summer  time 
in  which  tertian  fevers  are  most  prevalent.  The 
urine  is  yellow  from  these  causes;  and  sleepless- 
ness, anxiety  and  excessive  labor  make  the  urine 
yellow. 

As  to  the  combinations  of  the  white  (46)  con- 
sistency and  with  what  colors  it  may  be  joined 
enough  has  been  said — it  remains  to  set  them  out 
more  clearly  in  tabular  form  thus:  Thin  white, 
thin  milky,  thin  glaucous,  thin  reddish,  thin  yel- 
lowish, thin  yellow.  Since  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  all  the  combinations  of  the  thin  consistency 
with  the  various  colors  and  what  they  signify  and 
have  set  them  out  in  tabular  form,  let  us  pass  to 
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the  combinations  of  the  thick  consistency  and  speak 
of  what  colors  the  combinations  may  occur  with. 

Thick  white — such  a  combination  does  occur. 
It  evidences  a  crude  humour  to  be  much  in  excess 
in  the  vessels  and  other  differentiae  of  phlegm; 
such  as  is  the  vitreous  phlegm,  or  the  salty,  or  that 
wanting  in  quality.  Such  thick  urine  coming  very 
white  (47)  flows  from  apostasis  (48)  formed  in 
the  joints  of  those  who  previously  suffered  from  it 
(49)  and  those  worn  by  serious  illness — and  in 
those  who  have  long  suffered  from  crass  humours. 

Thick  milky  is  also  found  and  if  it  persists  it 
indicates  lithiasis  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Thick  fuscous.  This  too  exists — if  it  continues 
unchanged,  it  indicates  a  widespread  cachetic  con- 
dition in  the  body,  but  if  urine  of  this  kind  be- 
comes turbid  (like  that  of  oxen)  it  indicates  head- 
ache existent  or  imminent  (50)'.  In  what  form  it 
appears,  whether  turbid  or  settling  clear,  becomes 
manifest  when  it  is  subjected  to  external  heat,  for 
when  it  is  heated,  bubbles  appear  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  elsewhere  in  it ;  the  consistency  being  thick, 
if  it  should  happen  to  be  grumous  in  fevers,  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  urine  following  indicates  a  solution  of 
the  fever  (51). 

Thick  purplish  red.  This  combination  is  found 
— and  if  the  sediment  be  like  it,  it  makes  dis- 
eases more  persistent  but  curable. 

Thick  crimson.  This  is  found,  and  indicates 
much  sanguineous  humour  in  the  body — as  in 
synochal  fevers  and  in  acute  fevers.  When  this 
kind  becomes  scanty,  it  indicates  danger;  such 
urine  voided  without  sediment  in  such  fevers,  ac- 
companied by  deafness  and  pain  of  the  head,  neck 
and  hypochondria,  indicates  an  attack  of  jaundice 
within  a  week. 

Thick  livid — this  also  is  found,  and  if  a  head- 
ache supervene  in  burning  fevers,  it  furnishes  a 
decisive  diagnostic  concerning  the  pain. 

Thick  wine  colored,  this  too  occurs;  and  where 
it  occurs  in  those  in  health  or  in  those  exercising 
much  in  walking  or  running  it  indicates  a  release 
from  ills.  In  the  aged  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  the  bladder,  it  generally  indicates  the  same — 
moreover  urine  of  this  kind  persisting,  brings  on  cal- 
culus. 

Thick  cyaneau — this  kind  of  urine  if  persisted 
indicates  jaundice. 

Thick  green — such  urine  appearing  in  fevers, 
suggests  insanity — it  also  indicates  something  else, 
for  occurring  in  a  burning  fever  it  indicates  stran- 
guary. 

Thick  black — this  combination  also  exists — it 
proves  catharsis  of  the  atrabilious  humour,  as  in  the 
post  critical  stage  of  a  tertian  fever  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  black  bile.  Urine  of  this  kind 
comes  from  cold  and  by  reason  of  the  boiling  over 
of  the  blood.  The  consistency  thickened  by  these 
causes  shows  the  same  colors  to  subsist  with  the 
thick  consistency. 
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To  tell  the  truth,  the  three  differentiae  of  black 
urine  thicker  than  natural  in  consistency  are  mani- 
fest thus — a  quartan  fever  resolved  and  atrabilious 
humour  excreted  through  the  urine,  the  urine  ap- 
pears thick  and  black — likewise  an  atrabilious  ill- 
ness resolved  and  the  cause  of  it  excreted  through 
the  urine,  since  the  atrabilious  humour  is  earthy 
and  thick  and  black,  and  consequently  it  makes 
the  urine  thick  (52).  So,  too,  what  is  produced 
by  the  boiling  over  of  the  blood,  as  has  been  said, 
makes  thickness  and  consistency  as  such  efferves- 
cence exhausts  the  humour  in  the  vessels.  And  cold 
clearly  thickens  the  substance  as  is  the  nature  of 
cold. 

Urine  of  this  kind  in  fevers  indicates  convul- 
sion following  dryness.  It  indicates  something  else, 
too,  for  in  acute  fevers,  such  urine  occurring  with 
perspiration  of  the  head,  throat  and  back  and 
dyspnoea  indicates  disorder  through  overheating. 
It  indicates  something  besides  for  such  urine  super- 
vening in  acute  fevers  along  with  dysodia,  the 
bladder  not  being  affected,  indicates  death   (53). 

Since  now  we  have  spoken  of  the  combinations 
of  the  thin  consistency  and  with  what  colors  it  may 
be  combined  and  what  is  indicated  by  these  com- 
binations and  the  causes  from  which  they  arise  and 
have  arranged  these  combinations  in  tabular  form 
and,  likewise,  the  thick  consistency,  arranging  and 
combining  the  colors  possible  to  combine  with  it, 
we  have  clearly  described  and  have  accurately  set 
out  what  they  indicate  and  their  causes,  it  remains 
that  we  put  them  also  in  tabular  form.  Moreover 
it  remains  to  speak  of  the  moderate  consistency  and 
to  explain  with  what  colors  it  may  combine. 

As  Galen  says  in  his  work  "de  Crisibus"  (54) 
with  this  consistency  the  colors  reddish  and  yel- 
low are  found — Magnus  says  red  and  yellowish — 
we  refrain  from  disregarding  the  opinion  of  such 
men  and  so  very  learned.  Nevertheless,  complet- 
ing what  they  left  imperfect  and  uniting  the  proper 
mixture  to  the  moderate  consistency  let  us  mix 
them  accordingly. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  any  color  to  combine 
with  the  moderate  consistency  except  the  reddish 
and  yellowish  having  the  red  intermediate. 

Now  that  this  exposition  may  be  clear,  it  re- 
mains that  we  set  out  this  also  in  tabular   form. 

In  consistency,  moderate,  in  color  reddish,  red 
and  yellowish,  thick  white,  thick  milky:  thick  fulv- 
ous ;  thick  reddish ;  thick  red ;  thick  wine  colored ; 
thick  cyaneous ;  thick  green ;  thick  livid ;  tliick 
black. 

Having  arranged  these  well  and  observing  the 
proper  order  in  what  is  written,  having  set  them 
out  in  tabular  form  and  made  all  clear  to  all  stu- 
dents let  us  now  speak  of  Sediments  and  make 
plain  what  is  the  best  sediment  and  what  its  con- 
sistency, as  well  in  excess  as  in  defect  and  the 
diagnosis  therefrom  in  the  sound  as  in  the  sick — 
also  what  prognoses  may  be  derived   from  them. 


both  the  dangerous  and  the  more  favorable  and 
consistent  with  return  to  health. 

Being  about  to  treat  of  the  sediment  and  each 
consistency,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  colors, 
so  that  we  may  give  a  perfect  definition,  let  us 
call  upon  Christ  our  true  God  to  be  our  guide  so 
that  we  may  omit  nothing  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  set  out  what  is  the  best  sediment. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  words  of  the  very  learned 
Hippocrates  and  let  me  make  neither  addition 
to  nor  subtraction  from  them  for  addition  and  sub- 
traction are  alike  contra  naturam. 

The  saying  of  the  very  learned  Hippocrates  is 
this:  If  a  fever  attacks  the  three  dimensions  of 
the  body,  length,  width  and  thickness  the  solider 
parts  of  the  sediment  will  be  of  the  kind  which  are 
called  "Krimnodes"  (56).  You  would  see  the 
like  if  one  taking  up  some  ground  barley  or  ground 
wheat  should  work  it  into  bran  and  grain — the 
bran  of  the  grain  is  called  "Krimnon"  and  from 
that,  what  appears  in  urine  has  received  the  name. 
Such  a  crimnoid  urine  arises  either  from  the  too' 
strong  syntaxis  (57)  of  the  solid  parts  or  the  over- 
heating of  the  blood ;  if  it  should  be  white,  there 
is  some  lesion  of  the  solid  parts ;  if  red,  of  the  blood. 
As  Hippocrates  says:  In  fevers,  urine  with  white 
crimnoid  sediment  is  dangerous,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  chronic  fevers,  urine  having  a  crimnoid 
sediment  indicates  that  the  whole  sediment  is  whole- 
some— moreover,  in  fevers,  urine  having  crimnoid 
floating  particles  indicates  a  chronic  disease  (58). 
Sufficient  has  now  been  said  above  about  the  firmer 
sediments  found  in  urine. 

Concerning  Fetid  Urine. 

Ill-smelling  urine  indicates  divers  things;  pungent 
and  fetid  urine  indicates  sepsis  of  the  humours; 
and  again  in  fevers,  watery  and  white  urine,  fetid 
with  white  floating  particles  soothes  delirium  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  acute  fevers  urine,  thick  black 
and  fetid  the  bladder  not  being  affected — indicates 
approaching  death.  Moreover  urine  having  a  heavy 
fetor  indicates  a  decline  and  sepsis  and  natural 
death. 

Now  enough  has  been  said  concerning  such 
Urines. 

Since  we  have  above  sufficiently  explained  the 
combinations  of  the  thin  and  the  thick  urine  with 
the  colors,  let  us  now  combine  the  fluid  and  the  ad- 
ven'itious  matter  (59)  with  the  possible  colors  and 
explain  each  of  them. 

As  the  adventitious  matter  is  thick  in  its  es- 
sence, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  thickened  by  concoc- 
tion or  by  an  excess  of  crass  and  crude  humours. 

It  now  remains  to  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  combine  this  adventitious  matter  with  the  thin 
consistency. 

Let  us,  however,  combine  it  with  the  thick  fluid, 
with   reddish  or   red   sediment   and   color;    for   in 
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these  combinations,  it  ii  not  possible  for  colors  in- 
dicating crudity  to  join  (60).  Let  us,  then,  be- 
gin by  making  a  combination  with  the  reddish  and 
red  colors — since  the  one  is  formed  from  the  watery 
and  the  other  from  the  perfect  blood.  It  must, 
however,  be  recognized  that  colors  combining  with 
these  consistencies  of  the  fluid  appear  not  only  in 
the  consistencies  but  also  in  the  sediments. 

Thick  reddish  sediment  with  thick  consistency — 
this  combination  does  occur  as  has  been  said  above, 
and  it  indicates  the  duration  of  the  disease;  if  the 
urine  should  be  reddish  and  the  sediment  reddish 
and  smooth,  cl  cetera. 

The  sediment  thick  and  red  with  the  consistency 
thick — this  does  occur  and  such  sediment  and  con- 
sistency indicate  a  plethora  of  blood. 

Thick  black  sediment  with  thick  consistency — 
this  combination  occurs,  clearly  as  the  result  of 
overheating  in  both  consistency  and  sediment — and 
so  with  the  colors  which  it  is  possible  to  join  with 
this  consistency  and  sediment.  These  are  clearly 
symptoms  of  some  excess  or  defect;  except  where 
there  is  mediocrity  of  both  consistency  and  sedi- 
ment with  the  colors  secundrum  naluram,  that  is  to 
say  red  or  reddish.  For  this  indicates  the  best 
concoction  as  well  in  the  consistency  as  in  the  sedi- 
ment and  in  the  color. 

Now  we  have  thoroughly  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  Urine  according  to  genus,  species  and  dif- 
ferentia. 

Let  us  then  offer  thanks  to  Christ,  our  true  God, 
who  hath  guided  us  toiling  along  the  way  of  this 
exposition,  and  hath  thought  us  worthy  both  in  the 
beginning  and  in  the  end  here  to  the  right  in- 
'struction  of  whomsoever  desires  to  learn  from  the 
whole  treatise. 

NOTES. 

(1)  We  Canadian  colonels  do  not  have  any  such  high- 
sounding  titles:  but  then  the  "good  old  days"  are  gone! 
Bass.  Hiil.  Med.,  p.  204,  seems  to  consider  Theophilus 
Protospalharius  the  same  as  Philotheus  and  Philaretus:  but 
these  were  different  persons,  some  of  whose  works  were 
attributed  lo  him  as  it  is  believed  by  the  most  reliable 
authorities. 

(2)  There  were  six  Morels,  all  eminent  French  printers 
and  all  learned  in  the  classical  tongues,  William,  Federic 
(the'  elder),  Federic  (the  younger),  Claude,  Charles  and 
Giles.  Our  editor  was  the  third — he  was  very  learned  and 
sacrificed  everything  to  study.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when 
told  that  his  wife  was  in  articulo  morlii,  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  pen  until  he  had  finished  the  work  in  hand — 
by  that  time  news  had  been  brought  to  him  that  she  was 
dead.  He  quietly  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  it — she  was  a  good 
woman."     He  was  born  in   1560  and  died  in   1638. 

(3)  Those  who  like  me  were  fed  on  Bullions*  Greek 
Grammar— no  milk  for  babes,  be  it  said — will  remember 
the  page  of  "Abbreviations  and  Ligatures"  prefixed  to  the 
book — all  these  horrors  are  lo  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
more. 

(4)  I  do  not  find  thai  the  Commenatlors  have  remarked 
Chaucer's  apparent  acquaintance  with  Hippocrates'  Aphor- 
isms— the  first  line  of  his  "Assembly  of  Foules"  (has  its 
authenticity  been  thoroughly  established?)  is  an  almost 
exact  rendering  of  the  first  section  of  the  Aphorisms — - 

"The  lyfe  so  shorl.  the  craft  so  long  to  lerne 
The   assay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquering." 


(5)  Remembered  if  at  all  only  by  his  ponderous  '  De 
Mirabili  Slrumarum  Sanatione"  (1609)  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  healing  of  scrofula  by  the  touch  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  contended  thai  the  Kings  of  France  were 
the  true  and  original  donees  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
healing  the  "King's  Evil"  and  ihe  Kings  of  England  had 
it  only  by  transmission  from  those  of  France — he  just  slops 
short  of  suggesting  that  the  Kings  of  England  were  miserable 
counterfeits  and  those  of  France  the  only  true  miracle- 
workers. 

(6)  Hippocrates  is,  of  course,  the  second  of  the  name 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century.  B.  C.  the  well-known 
"Father  of  Medicine,"  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius 
himself.  Many  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him  are  cer- 
tainly spurious,  more  are  doubtful,  but^  some  we  still  have, 
including  the  celebrated  "Aphorisms."  The  work  "Peri 
Chumon,"  "de  Humoribus,"  is  one  of  the  doubtful  class 
and  that  "Peri  Crision,"  "de.  Criiibut"  is  now  considered 
the  work  of  several  authors  and  certainly  not  by  Hippoc- 
rates. 

Galen  lived  in  the  second  and  first  century,  B.  C;  he 
also  wrote  in  Greek— amongst  other  works  he  wr0,e  a 
Commentary  on  the  "de  Humoribui"  of  Hippocrates.  The 
work  on  Urines  attributed  to  him  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness; he  is  generally  credited  with  the  theory  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  natural  forces  can  be  determined  from  the 
condition  of  the  urine  and  that  of  the  spiritual  forces  from 
the  pulse:  and  that  in  this  way  the  condition  of  all  the 
organs  in  respect  of  health  and  disease  can  be  determined. 
Of  Magnus,  the  Iatrosophist  of  Alexandria,  not  much  is 
known.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  Bass  in  his 
"History  of  Medicine,"  Handerson's  edition,  New  York, 
1889,  at  page  184,  describes  him  as  "an  acute  litigious 
professor  of  the  art  of  healing  who  wrote  a  lost  work  on 
uroscopy.  For  reasons  easily  comprehended  he  was  not 
liked  by  the  physicians  of  his  time,  since  he  always^  doubled 
whether  a  patient  had  ever  been  cured  by  them" — Para- 
celsus had  no  doubt.  This  Magnus  (there  were  half  a  dozen 
or  more  physicians  of  this  name  whom  it  is  almost  if  not 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  kind  of  certainty) 
was  probably  born  in  Antiochia  Mygdonica:  he  studied 
Medicine  under,  Zenon:  afterwards  he  lectured  on  Medicine 
in  Alexandria  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation— at  least 
one  Magnus  did  and  he  is  probably  the  author  mentioned  in 
the  text  here  and  at  a  later  place.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Magnus  of  Ephesus  about  two  hundred  years 
earlier  who  wrote  on  the  pulse,  hydrophobia,  etc. 

The  work  of  Galen,  Peri  Kriieon,"  mentioned  in  the 
text,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IX  of  Kuhn's  monumental  edition 
of  Galen's  works. 

(7)  "Krasis"  is  one  of  the  terms  in  ancient  medicine 
which  are  so  difficult  for  a  modern  physiologist  and  pathol- 
ogist to  understand  fully.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Kerranumi.  "I  mix":  and  means  primarily  a  mixture  of 
two  things  which  thus  lose  their  identity  and  form  an  in- 
separable compound  like  wine  and  water,  as  distinguished 
from  "mix's,"  a  mixture  such  as  beans  and  peas,  each  retain- 
ing its  identity,  and  therefore  separable.  The  conception 
of  chemical  union  'was  not  yet  born.  The  word  "craiii" 
came  to  mean  the  temperature  of  the  air:  i.  e..  the  result  of 
mixture  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  proportions.  In  medi- 
cine, it  early  look  the  signification  of  the  result  of  the  mixture 
of  the  elements,  earth,  air,  fire  and  water  in  different  pro- 
portions— the  Latin  "temperamentum"  from  "tempero. 
"mingle  in  due  proportions":  this  our  English  speaking 
people  translated,  "temperament" — and  more  rarely  in  pro- 
fessional but  quite  as  frequently  in  popular  usage,  "temper.^ 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  delightful  "Religio  Medici. 
sec.  36,  says:  "For  the  performance  of  her  (i..  e..  the 
Soul's)  ordinary  actions,  there  is  required  not  only  a  Sym- 
metry and  proper  Dispositions  of  Organs,  but  a  Craiis  and 
Temper,  correspondent  to  its  operations. 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  the  quasi-philosopher,  who  believed  that 
"not  to  be  abed  at  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes,"  asks, 
"Do  not  our  lives  consist  of  the  four  elements?"     Twelfth 
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Night,  ij,  3,  10;  Cleopatra  amorous  of  death  as  of  Antony, 
cries, 

Husband,  I  come; 


I  am  fire  and  air;   my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  life ; " — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  V.  3,  292, 
and  Antony  himself  had  said  of  Caesar  "the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all" — 

" the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man." 

Julius  Caesar,  v.  5,  73. 

The  Dauphin's  war  horse  which  he  would  not  "change 
with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  feet"  was  "a  beast  for 
Perseus  ....  pure    air    and    fire." — King    Henry,    V,    iii, 

7.  23. 

The  ancient  and  some  of  the  mediaeval  physiologists 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  scientific  spoke  of  the  four 
cardinal  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body — blood,  lymph  (or 
phlegm),  choler  (or  yellow  bile),  and  melancholy  (or  black 
bile) — the  proper  mixture,  "crasis"  of  these  made  the 
perfect  man  the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  made  a  "tem- 
perament," sanguine,  lymphatic  (or  phlegmatic),  choleric 
(or  bilious)  or  melancholic  (or  atrabilious).  Some  of  the 
mediaevals,  too,  had  much  learning  as  to  the  proper  "crasis" 
of  wet  an  dry,  hot  and  cold. 

A  very  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  elements 
from  the  old  point  of  view  is  given  by  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  philosophers  of  the  old  school,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  In  his  work  "Of  Bodies,"  chapter  IV  of  the 
London  edition  of  1669  (the  best  edition,  though  not  so  rare 
or  so  much  sought  after  by  the  true  Digbimaniac  as  the 
Paris  edition  of  1644),  Digby  discusses  the  four  elements. 
At  pages  37  and  38  we  have  his  description:  There  are 
two  rare  and  two  dense  elements:  of  the  former,  one  is 
extremely  hot  and  moderately  dry,  Fire,  the  other  extremely 
humide  and  moderately  hot,  air — of  the  latter,  one  is 
extremely  cold  and  moderately  wet,  water:  and  the  other 
is  extremely  dry  and  moderately  cold,  earth. 

Another  description  given  is  as  follows:  "What  makes 
itself  and  other  things  be  seen  is  called  Fire.  What  admits 
the  illuminative  action  of  fire  and  is  not  seen  is  called  air; 
what  admits  the  same  action  of  fire  and  is  seen  ...  is  called 
voter.  And  what,  through  the  density  of  it,  admits  not 
that  action  but  absolutely  reflects  it,  is  called  earth."  "Thus 
we  see  that  the  number  of  elements  assigned  by  Aristotle 
is  truly  and  exactly  determined  by  him:  and  that  there 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  of  them,"  p.  37.  See  my 
paper  "Sir  Kenelm  Digby 's  Theory  of  Light,"  read  before 
the  University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society  and  pub- 
lished (in  part)  in  the  University  Engineering  Magazine, 
1920. 

Rather  late  the  Elements  to  be  considered  were  the 
respiratory  or  circulatory,  the  nutritive  and  the  nervous 
systems:  but  this  was  a  departure  from  the  old  doctrine 
of  Elements.  All  that  learning  is  now  obsolete — the  only 
remains  being  in  some  of  our  words,  and  they  have  acquired 
an    entirely    different    meaning. 

(8)  I  venture  to  adopt  into  English  (on  the  analogy 
of  "cholopoetic,"  "chylopoetic,"  etc.)  Galen's  word  "haima- 
poietikos,"  /.  c.,  "calculated  for  the  making  of  blood." 
Galen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  word  in  his 
Comm.  1  in  Prorrhet  I  ;  when  speaking  of  the  disease 
called  by  Hippocrates  "Koilies  periplusis  exeruthros"  (a 
thin  watery  discharge  from  the  intestines).  "Weakness  of 
the  retentive  power  of  the  liver  and  generally  accompanying 
it.  the  like  affection  of  the  haemopoetic"  (haimatopoietikos). 
The  word  was  not  unusual  in   later  medical  writers. 

"Faculty"  is  the  Latin  "facultas,"  the  Greek  "dunamis," 
"force,"  "power,"  etc. 

Rabelais,  it  will  be  remembered,  tells  of  the  giant  Wide- 


- 


nostrils'  "crudity  of  the  stomach  occasioned  as  the  physicians 
said  by  the  weakness  of  the  concocting  faculty  of  his 
stomach."  Book  IV,  c.  17.  His  death,  however,  was 
otherwise  occasioned,  for  he  "choked  himself  with  eating 
a  huge  lump  of  fresh  butter  at  the  mouth  of  a  hot  oven 
by   the   advice  of  physicians."     Book   IV,   cc.    17,   44. 

(9)  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  English  word  with  which  to  render  the  Greek  "Peril- 
toma"  or  Perissoma  (Theophilus  uses  the  Attic  form) : 
it  means  anything  over  and  above  what  has  been  or  is  to 
be  used,  a  remainder,  a  residue,  anything  superfluous:  it 
was  used  by  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  3,  3,  4  for  that  which 
remains  after  the  digestion  of  food,  excrement,  faeces,  in 
his  Hist.  Anim.,  3,  2,  1,  he  says  that  the  kinds  of  perissoma 
are  faeces,  phlegm,  bile.  The  word  may  mean  an  impurity, 
a  superfluity  an  excretion,  an  excrement— and  I  have  decided 
to  use  the  Greek  term  itself,  the  plural  being  "perissomata." 

(10)  "Stelechiaia  Phleps" — "the  trunk  vein" — from 
"slelechos" — "the  trunk  of  a  tree" — the  Greeks  believed 
that  all  the  other  veins  sprang  from  the  portal  vein — 
and,  indeed.  Morel  adds  here  "aliarum  quasi  truncus  est," 
"it  is  the  trunk  of  the  others  one  might  say,"  although  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Greek  text.  Morel  translates 
by  "vena  caudicosa"—"caudicosa"  was  not  a  word  in 
ordinary  use  in  Latin  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
writers  of  mediaeval  times.  It  is  derived  from  "caudex" — 
"the  trunk  of  a  tree" — and  corresponds  to  "stelechiaia" 
in  Greek.  Andrew's  Freund  does  not  know  the  word  but 
"caudicalis,"  "caudicarins"  and  "caudiceus"  are  given  as 
adjectives  with  the  same  meaning. 

(11)  The  word  is  "tarache,"  which  means  a  disorder, 
tumult,  or  confusion.  Hippocrates  uses  it  for  a  bowel  com- 
plaint. Morel  translates  by  "perturbatio" — perhaps  our  word 
"ferment"  would  best  convey  the  idea — "tarache"  or  "fer- 
ment" was  supposed  to  heat  the  blood — and  this  was  the 
view  entertained  for  -centuries.  To  take  a  comparatively 
modern  example:  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  a  famous  physician 
of  Stratford-on-Avon,  tells  in  his  quarto,  "Miraculous  Con- 
formist," London.  1666,  of  a  marvelous  cure  by  the  well- 
known  Empiric  Valentine  Greatrakes  of  "Mr.  Bromley's 
brother  of  Upton-on-the-Severne,  after  a  long  quartan  ague, 
who  had  by  a  Metastasis  of  the  Disease  such  a  chilliness 
in  the  habit  of  the  body  that  no  clothes  could  possible 
warme  him."  "Mr.  Greatrick  stripped  him  and  rubbed 
him  all  over  and  immediately  he  sweat  and  was  hot  all 
over  .  .  .  and  as  often  as  Mr.  Greatrick  came  and  rubbed 
him  he  would  be  all  in  a  flame  againe  for  half  an  hour." 
All  this  was  a  proof  that  Greatrakes  "revived  the  Ferment 
of  the  Blood." 

(12)  In  order  to  appreciate  this  physiology,  several 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind — first,  there  was  no  conception 
of  anything  like  circulation  of  the  blood,  again,  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  or  capillary  attraction  had  never  been 
thought  of,  the  whole  doctrine  of  force  was  yet  to  come,  a 
body  moved  by  virtue  of  some  quality  inherent  in  it,  a  stone 
fell  because  of  its  quality  of  heaviness,  smoke  rose  because 
of  its  quality  of  lightness,  "yellow  bile,"  if  not  restrained, 
made  its  way  upwards  because  of  the  same  inherent  quality, 
anything  feculent  like  the  dregs  of  wine  naturally  falls, 
etc.,  etc. 

(13)  Neither  Liddell  and  Scott  nor  Stephanus'  Thesaurus 
knows  "cholidochos" ;  both  have  "choledochos"- — both  ety- 
mology and  meaning  are  clear.  We  have  in  English  both 
forms,  but  "choledochal"  is  preferable. 

(14)  Morel  makes  this  "through  the  middle  vena  cava," 
but  that  would  require  "dia  tes  meses  Koiles  phlebos," 
whereas  the  actual  reading  is  "dia  meses  tes  fyoiles  phlebos" 
with  a  different  meaning;  of  course,  the  vena  cava  inferior 
is   meant. 

(15)  "Trichoeides"  literally  means  "like  hair,"  "hairy," 
and  it  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Aristotle,  Nat.  Animal., 
9,  37,  2.  Morel  translates  by  "pilosos,"  "hairy,"  "shaggy"; 
but  both  Hippocrates,  230  and  Dioscorides,  3,  86,  had  used 
it  in   the  sense  "capillary" — and   there   can  be  no  doubt  of 
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ib  meaning  here;   Morel  himself  translates  the  corresponding 
word  "jtenoi,"   "uufusnu,"  i.   e.,  narrow. 

(16)  "Pachiu"  means  "ihick."  "fat,"  "courte."_  Morel 
translates  by  "cnuut"  or  "spistus" — the  word,  "dense," 
ii  not  far  from  the  meaning — il  meant  what  i»  opposed  lo 
"rarity,"  "thinness"  in  the  sense  of  "thin  drink."  "thin 
whey."  and  the  like,  bul  I  u»e  the  word  "thick."  The 
distinction  "thin"  and  "thick"  relates  lo  transparency  not 
to  specific  gravity. 

(17)  "Diploic*"  is  "thinness."  Hipp.  V.  C.  8%. 
Aristophanes  uses  the  word  in  the  meaning  "subtlety' — 
here  il  is  the  property  of  "thin"  drink,  transparent,  the 
opposite  of  "pacbus,"  "thick." 

(18)  "Pepsi's."  "concoction"  or  "digestion"  "Concoction" 
meant  "digestion" — and  the  old  physiologist  recognized  three 
kinds: 

1.  The  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  chylo- 
poelic, 

2.  The  digestion  of  the  chyle  into  blood,  haemopoetic, 
and, 

3.  Secretion  from  the'  blood,  tears,  perspiration,  urine 
etc.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  of  the  process  whereby 
a  perissoma  acquires  a  disposition  which  makes  it  fit  to 
be  secreted,  and  Hippocrates  uses  it  as  the  second  stage 
of  disease  whereby  the  morbific  matter  is  rendered  capable 
of  being  ejected  from  the  system.  Hipp.  Ap.  I,  22,  which 
translated  into  Latin,  reads:  "Concocla  purgarc  el  movere 
oporlel,  non  cruda.  .  ."  "Crude"  means  "undigested."  "not 
conceded." 

Paraphrasing  the  text,  what  is  meant  is  that  while  the 
haemopoetic  concoction  has  begun,  it  has  not  yet  done  its 
full  work  by  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  haemopoetic 
faculty  (a  mythical  force  imagined  lo  exist  in  the  body). 
This  concoction  is  not  perfect  and  consequently  the  third 
concoction  is  also  imperfect  because  the  imperfect  blood 
must  work  imperfectly;    and  the  urine  is  white. 

If  the  blood  be  overheated,  so  will  be  the  urine  and 
il  will  assume  a  whitish  appearance. 

(19)  I  translate  "hata  phusin"  by  "secundum  naluram," 
"according  to  nature,"  not  quite  our  "natural"  bul  involv- 
ing the  same  idea  and  more — a  thing  may  be  "natural" 
without  being  "secundum  naluran"  as  a  rose  eaten  by  slugs. 

(20)  "Stilpnoles"  for  the  more  usual  "stilbotes,"  "nilor," 
"nilidas,"  "fulgor,"  "splendor" — the  word  is  not  technical, 
it  means  the  shining  appearance  or  sheen  of  the  surface  of 
the  urine. 

(21)  Of  Vogel's  nine  colours  Theophilus  seems  to  accept 
four.  Vogel's  list  (1)  pale  yellow;  (2)  light  yellow  (both 
these  are  rejected;  (3)  yellow;  (4)  reddish  yellow;  (5) 
yellowish  red ;  (6)  red  (these  four  are  accepted) ;  (7) 
brownish;  (8)  reddish  brown  and  (9)  brownish  black 
(lh»«-  last  three  are  rejected  with  the  first  two). 

(22)  "Consistentia"  is  the  translation  of  Morel  for  the 
Greek  "suslasis,"  and  it  means  the  condition  as  to  "thick- 
ness" or  "thinness"  of  the  fluid.  "Normal  urine  is  of  a 
watery  consistency"— Heintzman,  "Urinary  Analysis  and 
Diagnosis."  New  York,   1915,  p.  15. 

(231  Morel  translates  the  Greek,  "ousi'a,"  by  "essentia" 
— it  is  the  thing  itself  considered  without  regard  to  its 
qualities — das  Dins  an  sich — e.  g.,  a  stone  may  be  con- 
sidered deprived  of  its  white  colour  and  still  be  a  stone, 
of  its  weiehl,  or  its  opacity,  etc.,  etc.,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  something  without  which  it  cannot  be  a  stone,  we  have 
the  essentia.  Schoolmen  would  call  this  its  "pelrosity."  So 
Theophilus  cannot  conceive  of  wine  without  its  "hugroles," 
"humidus  liquor,"  "aetness." 

(24)  "Chyma"  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  "Chuma" 
from  "cheo"  "/  pour." 

(25)  The  Greek  means  "divided,"  "susceptible  of  divi- 
sion," but  "undifferentiated"  conveys  the  meaning  better  to 
the  modern  mind. 

(26)  I  translate  according  to  the  text,  hut  I  am  confident 
it  is  corrupt;  the  contractions  make  a  mistake  very  easy 
"le"  and  "ou"  when  written  discretely  do  not  look  alike, 
but  their  contractions  may  easily  be  taken  for  each  other. 
The  passage  should,  no  doubt,  read  "either  flows   thin   and 
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remains  thin  or  flows  thin  and  becomes  turbid  and  thick." 
So  in  the  next  sentence  the  same  correction  should  be  made. 
Morel  follows  the  text  without  remark. 

J 27)     The  "humours,"  "chumoi,"  were  the   fluids  of  the 
y — see    note    7    supra;    "perturbation"    is    ferment,    see 
note   1 1  supra. 

(28)  What  is  meant  is,  that  the  urine  being  thick,  indi- 
cates some  ferment  in  the  blood;  and  if  it  turns  thin  on 
standing  il  is  evident  that  the  concoctive  power  of  the  blood 
has  become  active  so  as  thereby  to  complete  the  digestion 
already  begun. 

(29)  "While,"  "leukos,"  "alba,"  here  means  colour- 
less or  nearly  so.  Heintzman,  op.  cil.,  p.  19,  modifying 
Halliburton,  gfves  "Nearly  colourless"  urine  as  indicative 
of  "nervous  conditions,  hydruria,  diabetes  insipidus,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  anemia,  chlorosis." 

(30)  Morel  introduces  a  negative  not  in  the  Greek 
text,  "Urina  quae  fusa  est  non  valde  Candida  el  tenuis  in 
hominibus  sanis  indicat  profusum  potum  el  copiosum  alimen- 
lum,  maxime  si  exile  atque  decolor  vinum  biberin"  "Urine 
which  is  voided  not  very  while  and  thin  in  healthy  men 
indicates  much  drink  and  abundant  food,  particularly  if 
they  should  drink  weak  and  colourless  wine."  The  Greek 
"exitelos"  applied  to  the  wine  is  the  same  word  as  is  used 
of  drugs  which  have  become  inert.  I  presume  an  inferior 
Saulerne  or  Laubenheim  would  about  fill  the  bill — or  our 
native  Catawba   before   it   is   "fired." 

(31)  Morel  in  his  note,  p.  67,  suggests  that  this  passage 
is  corrupt. 

(32)  Galen,  de  Crisibus,  Lib.  I.  CXII,  praises  "a  cer- 
tain ancient"  in  this  connection.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
was.  Hippocrates  used  the  term  "diabetes."  Apparently 
he  was  the  first  lo  apply  the  word  in  this  sense.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Diabetes  mellitus  or  glycosuria  and  Diabeles 
insipidus  or  polyuria  is  quite  modern.  Aelius  (not  "the 
Atheist"  and  sometimes  called  a  Quack,  who  lived  a  phy- 
sician in  the  4th  century  A.  D.  at  Anlioch,  and  who  became 
a  Bishop  of  Constantinople  but  a  physician  at  Constantinople 
about  the  same  time)  called  the  disease  "Dipsaeus,"  Aelius, 
II,  7.     See  Bass'  Hist.  Med.,  pp.  201,  202. 

(33)  An  unnatural  and  injurious  mixture  of  the  humours 
or  of  the  elements. 

(34)  Hippocrates  says,  Aph.  IV,  72,  "urine,  pellucid 
and  white,  is  bad;  it  is  generally-  found  in  phrenitics"; 
as  lo  nephritics,  Aph.  VII,  35,  36,  he  says  that  if  the 
scum  be  oily  and  compacted  it  indicates  acute  nephritic 
disease:  and  he  has  a  very  gloomy  prognosis  if  pain  in 
the   spinal   muscles   supervene. 

(35)  Morel  supposes  that  this  is  a  reference  lo  Hippoc- 
rates, Aph.  IV,  35:  "If  in  one  suffering  from  a  fever, 
the  neck  is  suddenly  twisted  and  he  become  hardly  able  to 
swallow,   there  being  no  tumour  existing,   it  is   fatal." 

(36)  Hipnocrates,  Aph.  IV,  41 — the  text  is  substantially 
but  not  literally  copied.  I  do  not  understand  the  cogency 
hc*e  if  the  Aohorism  which  relates  solely  to  sweat  not  to 
urine — although  to  be  sure  they  are  both  perissomala  formed 
by  the  third  concoction  out  of  the  blood. 

(37)  Anesis,  an  abatement  or  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  symptoms,  remission. 

(38)  Apostasis  is  one  of  the  words  used  by  the  Greek 
physicians  in  several  senses.  Hippocrates  uses  it  at  least 
once  as  meaning  death,  and  often  as  a  fracture  (this  use 
does  not  appear  in  Galen  who  uses  instead,  "Lusis,"  our 
"Solution  of  Continuity").  Hippocrates  and  others  use  il 
in  ihe  sense  of  a  metastasis  of  one  disease  into  another; 
som-tim-s  it  means  the  termination  by  crisis  or  the  crisis 
itself  of  a  disease:  sometimes  an  abscess — here  it  means  the 
determination  of  the  fever  into  the  lower  precordia  from 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

(39)  This  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  science  of 
the  times — as  the  urine  is  white  there  is  no  yellow  bile  in 
it,  the  yellow  bile  not  being  restrained  by  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  urine,  is  free  to  obey  its  natural  tendency  to  rise 
(see  ante  note).  It  rises  into  the  brain  as  high  as  it  can, 
if  there  be  an  excess,  it  is  forced  into  the  anterior  meninges 
and  produces  phrenitis    (i.   e„  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
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not  acute  delirium)  if  the  inflammation  persists,  the  result 
is  fatal,  if  it  is  relieved,  and  the  urine  is  still  not  tinged 
with  bile,  it  is  evidence  that  there  is  no  great  excess  of 
bile  and  the  projuosis  is  favorable.  In  the  meantime  the 
patient  has  a  turn   for  the  better. 

(40)  It  may  be  well  to  set  out  the  colours  in  tabular 
form,  giving  Theophilus'  Greek,  Morel"s  Latin  and  my  own 
English. 

N.  B. — There  can  be  no  certainty  in  giving  any  English 
or  Latin  rendering  of  the  Greek  colours — the  Greeks  had 
not   the   scientific   distinctions    in    them   which   we   have. 

Apparently  Vogel's  Nos.  I  and  2.  Pale  yellow  and 
light  yellow  would  come  under  the  head  "while."  Heintz- 
man's  "nearly  colourless"  and  "light  or  straw  yellow" 
symptomatic  of  diabetes  mellitus  or  insipidus,  nephritis, 
anemia,    chlorosis,    etc. 

(41)  The  passage  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  Morel 
truly  says,  "diclio  semibarbara"  and  he  would  see  no  objec- 
tion to  take  the  infusion  to  be  of  half-raw  flesh.  The  " 
Greek,  if  correctly  transcribed,  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
strong  wine  "chumenou  omo)(raiou"  "of  strong  wine  poured 
out".  Morel  seems  to  suggest  "omoterou"  for  "omokratou," 
and   that   is   very   plausible.      A   continuation   of    boiling   of 


Morel  translates  "matcries"  which  Anglicized  into  "material," 
might   be   a   better   translation    than   substance. 

Aristotle  made  "/iu/e"  a  fifth  element  with  earth,  air, 
fire  and  water.  The  successors  of  Pythagoras  made  the 
fifth  element  aether,  while  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  made 
Love  and  Strife  the  two  eternal  and  absolute  first  prin- 
ciples which  set  the   four  elements  in  motion,  etc.,   etc. 

(46)  Both  Greek  and  Latin  read  thus,  but  it  seems  clear 
that   "white"   should   be   "thin"- — not   "loupes"   but   "leplcs." 

(47)  Morel  translates  "Such  urine,  thick,  copious  and 
white,"  but  the  Greek  will  not  bear  that  interpretation 
without  violence — "polu"  is  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective. 

(48)  Here  the  same  as  aposiema,  a  deep  seated  abscess 
especially  following  fever  Hippocrates  Aph.  IV,  31,  "In 
those  worn  out  by  fevers,  aposiases  occur  in  the  joints  and 
especially  at  the  Maxillae." 

(49)  Morel  amends  the  Greek  from  Hippocrates  IV, 
33;  "But  if  the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  a 
disease,  the  disease  becomes  chronic." 

(50)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  70;  "in  those  who  have 
fever,  if  the  urine  become  turbid  like  that  of  oxen,  head- 
aches  are  either   present   or   imminent." 

(51)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  69:     "In  those  whose  urine 


Greek 

Latin 

Enclish 

Remarks 

Whites- 

Leu^on 

albus 

white 

Colourless   or   nearly   so. 

all   morbid. 

galafylodes 

lacteus 

milky 

glaucon 

caesius 

blue  gray 

Like  Transparent   horn. 

charopon 

fuhus 

fulvous 

Like   camel's   hair. 

hupochron 

sub  pallidus 

sub  pallid 

Like  weak  wine  and  water. 

ochron 

pallidus 

pallid 

Stronger  wine  and  water. 

hupopurrhon 

subrufus 

reddish 

Vogel's    No.    5,    "yellowish-red"    like    Celtic    gold     (from 

Reds  and 

Tolosa) . 

yellows; 

purrhon 

rufus 

red 

some  normal. 

hupoxanlhon 

subflaVus 

yellowish 

Vogel's  No.  6,  "red"  like  refined  gold. 

xanthon 

subruber 

yellow 

Vogel's  No.  4,  "reddish  yellow"  like  the  safflower. 

huporuthron 

flay  us 

purple  red 

Vogel's  No.  3,  "yellow"  like  the  true  crocus. 

phloginon 

flanrmeum 

flame-colour 

Vogel's  No.  7,  "brownish  red,"  "phoenix,"  dark  red,  purple. 

eruthron 

ruber 

crimson 

Like  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood. 

omopon 

vmeous 

wine  colour 

Like  the  darker  wine,  liver  coloured. 

Blue,  morbid 

kuaneon 

cyaneus 

azure 

Heintzman's  dirty  green  or  blue  symptomatic  of  cholera  or 
typhus. 

Greens, 

phaion 

fuscus 

dusky 

Heintzman's  "dark  smoky"  symptomatic  of  alkaptonuria. 

morbid 

chloron 

viridis 

green 

Heintzman's  "greenish  yellow  greenish  brown"  symptomatic 
of  icterus. 

Blacks. 

molibdon 

lividus 

lvid 

Lead   colour. 

morbid 

melon 

niger 

black 

Vogel's   No.  9.  brownish  black. 
Heintzman's   "brown   to  brown   black." 

half  raw  flesh  would  deepen  the  colour  of  the  infusion  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  infusion  were  of  crude  wine:  and 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  "boiling  of  flesh,"  Lib.  IV,  c.  61 : 
Sed  sub  juclice  Us  est.  It  is,  of  course,  the  deepened  colour 
not  the  boiling  which  indicates  the  increase  in  bile. 

(42)  The  word  "Sesemmenos"  which  I  translate  "in- 
fected" is  much  stronger  in  Greek.  It  means  "corrupted," 
"rotted" — see  Arislolle,   Hist.  Anim.  X,    I,    10. 

Cafos  or  garon  was  a  sauce  made  of  brine  and  small 
fish.  Heintzman  gives  the  colours  "greenish  yellow,  greenish 
brown,  approaching  black"  as  due  to  **bilc  pigments  or 
pyrogallic  acid"  and  symptomatic  of  Icterus  (jaundice). 

(43)  1  he  degenerates  of  today  can  find  in  milky  urine 
only  a  symptom  of  chyluria  or  purulent  disease  of  the 
geni to-urinary    tract.      Heintzman,    p.    19. 

(44)  The  Natural  heat  is  not  powerful  enough  to  thicken 
the  consistency  but  it  can  change  the  color  somewhat. 

(45)  The  word  "nule"  which  I  translate  "substance," 
is  another  of  those  words  in  Greek  philosophy  whose  mean- 
ing sometimes  escapes  us — it  means  the  material  as  distin- 
guished  from   the   form  both  going  to  make  up  any  object. 


is  thick,  grumes,  scanty  with  accompanying  fever,  thin  and 
copious  urine  following  is  advantageous  .  .  . 

(52)  Melancholic  humor,  atrabilious  humour  or  black 
bile  was  one  of  the  four  cardinal  humours  along  with 
blood,  phlegm  (or  lymph)  and  yellow  bile — and  was  a 
purely  imaginary  substance  which  was  supposed  to  cause 
melancholy.  When  a  quartan  fever  caused  by  black  bile 
is  resolved,  the  cause  of  it,  the  black  bile,  is  excreted 
through  the  urine  and  so  makes  the  urine  black,  and  as  the 
black  bile  is  thick  it  makes  the  urine  also  thick. 

(53)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  81:  "If  one  void  blood, 
or  pus,  or  scales  in  urine  or  if  the  urine  have  a  bad  smell, 
it  indicates  ulceration  of  the  bladder,"  but  here  absence 
of   affecion   of    the   bladder   is   hypothecated. 

(54)  The  Greek  text  has  "Peri  Kraseon"  but  that  is  an 
error,  possibly  a  misprint.  Galen's  work  "Peri  Kraseon" 
is  on  Temperaments — Kuhn's  Ed.,  Vol.  1  :  the  work 
"Pert  Kriseon"  is  on  diagnosis,  rCuhn*s  Ed.,  Vol.  IX. 

(55)  This  doctrine  is  iterated  and  reiterated — urine 
secundum  naturam  is  neither  thin  nor  thick  but  moderate 
(or  medium).     No  urine  can  be  secundum  naturam  but  such 
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as  is  of  the  prof*'  colour.  and  there  can  be  no  urine  of  the 
proper  consistency  which  u  nol  of  the  proper  colour. 

(56)  Br»n  like,  like  coarsely  ground  barley  or  wheal. 
I  invent  the  word  "enmnoid." 

(57)  Synlaxis  u  generally  articulation  of  the  bone» 
but  here  it  it  the  union  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
body.  The  solid  parts  resisting  separation,  scales  are  torn 
of.  and  in  like  manner  if  the  blood  be  too  hot.  it  throws 
down  a  solid   red  sediment. 

(58)  Hippocrates.  Aph.  VII.  31.  says:  "In  fevers 
when  the  sediment  becomes  like  thick  meal  (Krimnodees) 
it  indicates  protracted  disease."  Galen,  VIII,  544,  says 
that  crimnoid  sediments  are  dangerous.  Hippocrates,  Aph. 
IV.  77:  "In  those  who  void  furfuraceous  urine  of  thick 
consistency,  the  bladder  is  affected  with  ilch"  (pjoria,  Lat. 
scabies,  once  a  very  wide  term). 

(59)  The  sediment,  "thick  in  its  essence."  Thickening 
can  come  from  an  excess  of  thick  humours  unloading  into 
the  urine — or  it  may  come  from  digestion  throwing  material 
into   the  urine. 

(60)  Sediment  of  this  colour  we  have  been  told  tupra, 
comes  from  overheating  of  the  blood,  which  produced  an 
excessive  concoction,  as  boiling  water  is  more  effective  than 
lukewarm.  The  thick  consistency  is  also  from  excessive 
concoction.  Consequently  there  can  be  nothing  colour  or 
otherwise  which  is  crude  unconcocted  in  such  combinations. 
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PABIS.    Kit  AS'   I 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  chemico-therapeutic 
researches  the  field  of  action  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  in  therapeutic  agents.*  We  propose  giv- 
ing here  a  succinct  summary  of  the  recent  French 
work  upon  arsenic  and  bismuth. 

In  our  present  study  the  discussion  is  conducted 
in  the  light  of  experimental  and  clinical  facts. 

We  here  discuss  the  respective  value  of  each  of 
the  preparations  under  consideration,  and  of  the 
best  method  of  their  use  in  the  light  of  experimen- 
tal and  clinical  facts  so  as  to  draw  those  essential 
conclusions  which  are  of  interest  to  the  clinician. 

Arsenical  Compounds. 

Among  the  arsenical  compounds  recently  intro- 
duced those  which  attract  our  attention  are  the 
arsenical  compounds  of  M.  Fourneau  ( 1 89  or  the 
mono-sodium  salt  of  the  acid  3-amino-4-oxyphenyl- 
arsenic,  and  190  or  the  acetyl  derivative  from  this 
compound)  experimental  and  clinical  studies  of 
which  have  been  conducted  by  M.  Martin,  C. 
Levaditi,  L.  Fournier,  L.  Guenot,  and  A. 
Schwartz. 

By  the  constitution  of  their  toxophore  o  arsenic 
pentavalent,   1 89  and  1 90  have  shown  themselves 


more  active  than  the  atoxyl,  arsacetine  derivatives 
in  experimental  trypanosomiasis,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  have  shown  themselves  as  very  weak  in  spiril- 
loses.  Their  chemico-therapeutic  co-efficient  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  arsenobenzines ;  these  deriva- 
tives are  but  slightly  toxic  and  are  well  borne  lo- 
cally if  injected  in  aqueous  solution  subcutaneously 
in  doses  of  I  gram  or  even  1.50  grams.  A  com- 
plete series  of  injections  consists  of  the  use  of  1  5 
to  20  grams  in  all. 

In  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  who  have 
made  a  study  of  "189"  and  "190"*  we  also 
have  found  that  these  are  antisyphilitic  remedies 
which  are  active  in  cicatrization,  but  only  feeble  in 
serological  action,  not  evincing  any  but  a  slight  ef- 
fect upon  the  Bordet-Wassermann  reaction  even 
after  two  series  of  treatments.  Their  use  in  the 
massive  treatment  of  syphilis  seems  in  spite  of  their 
readiness  of  employment  not  likely  to  find  very 
general  application,  seeing  that  they  are  far  from 
possessing  the  radical  curative  properties  of  the 
arsenobenzines. 

On  the  other  hand.  "190,"  the  acetyl  derivative 
of  the  amino-oxyphenylarsenate  of  sodium  taken 
per  os  two  hours  or  four  days  or  even  seven  days 
after  infection  with  spirochetes  (human  or  experi- 
mental syphilis)  exercises  a  preventive  action.  The 
preparation  is  usually  well  borne,  and  it  is  adminis- 
tered by  mouth  to  human  beings,  after  recent  and 
suspicious  intercourse  in  the  form  of  doses  of  0.25 
gram  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  three  or  four 
days. 

The  facts  established  by  the  results  of  experi- 
mental and  clinical  investigation  seem  to  make  it 
advisable  to  employ  "190"  or  stovarsol  which  is 
easy  of  administration  and  innocuous  in  all  cases 
where  syphilitic  infection  seems  probable,**  but  it  is 
important,  nevertheless  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  observations  made  up  to  this  time  is 
limited,  and  thai  in  a  matter  of  ibis  sort  one  cannot 
be  too  cautious,  the  patient  should  remain  under 
the  observation  of  the  physician  who  should  be 
ready  to  intervene  with  the  great  specific  remedies  at 
the  first  clinical  sign  of  syphilis,  and  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  serological  signs,  in  a  word,  while 
it  is  yet  time  to  accomplish  the  "abortive  treatment." 
Parallel  with  the  investigations  of  the  curative 
and  prophylaction  action  of  these  compounds  of 
arsenic,   there  was  conducted  at  the  Saint   Louis 


"Perhaps  the  sphere  of  action  will  be  still  further  en- 
larged by  the  spirillicidal  action  of  vanadium  and  tantalum 
in  consequence  of   these  investigations. 
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*A.  N.  Martin:  Sur  I'emploi  de  I'aminophcnolarsenale 
de  Sonde   dans  le   traitment  des   trypanosomiases. 

C.  Levaditi  et  A.  N.  Martin:  .4c'ion  therapeutic  de 
I'acide  oxyaminophcnolarsinique  dans  la  spirillose  des  poules 
et  la  syphilis  experimental  du  lapin. 

L.  Fournier.  L.  Guenot  et  A.  Schwartz:  Premieres 
rcsultats  du  traitment  de  la  syphilis  par  Tacid  oxyamino- 
phenylarsinique,  ou  "189"  ....  Annates  de  I'Institut 
Pasteur.        No.    I,  Jam.,    1922. 

**L.  Fournier,  C.  Levaditi,  A.  N.  Martin  et  A.  Schwartz: 
Action  preventive,  dans  la  syphilis,  du  derive  acetyle  de 
Vacid  oxyamino  phenylarsinique.  (C.  R.  Acad,  des  Sciences, 
No.  22.  22  Mai.  1922.) 
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AN  ANCIENT  UROSCOPIST. 

By  the  Honourable  William  Renwick  Riddell,  LL.D. 
F.  R.  H.  8.,  Etc. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

Some  time  ago  I  picked  up  at  a  book  stall  on 
the  Seine  a  little  volume  which  the  vendor  as- 
sured me  was  ires  rare;  and  whatever  qualities  it 
may  lack,  it  certainly  does  afford  rare  enjoyment 
to  a  reader  interested  in  the  history  of  Medi- 
cine. 

A  small  I  2mo.  volume  of  71  pages,  beautifully 
printed  and  still  more  beautifully  bound  in  con- 
temporary calf  with  gold  tooling,  it  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye;  while  its  contents  are  interesting,  and, 
in  a  way,  instructive.  The  book  is  the  work  of 
Theophilus  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  Roman  Emperor  of  the  East, 
in  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.  He  was  so  highly 
thought  of  by  the  Emperor  that  he  received  the 
honorary  rank  of  Protospaiharius,  or  Colonel  of  the 
Guards,  which  we  are  informed,  gave  him  the 
right  to  the  title  "Magnificence"  and  "Most  Il- 
lustrious" ( I  ) .  He  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  esteemed  of  the  early  physicians  and  his 
work,  "Peri  tes  tou  Anthropou  Kataskeues,"  "Of 
the  Structure  of  Man,"  was  long  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  universities,  although,  indeed,  it  had 
very  little  original  matter,  being  almost  entirely 
abridged  from  Galen's  great  work  "On  the  Use  of 
the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body."  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "Peri  Ouron,"  "On  the  Urines,"  which, 
while  it  contained  little  that  was  new  or  original, 
is  a  good  compendium  of  the  learning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ancient  physicians,  and  which  was  highly 
thought  of  in  mediaeval  times. 

The  Greek  text  was  first  printed  in  1  608  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  by  Fed- 
eric  Morel  (2)  Royal  Professor  and  Interpreter  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  his  Latin  translation 
was  printed  on  alternate  pages.  The  Greek  text  is 
beautiful,  but  to  one  accustomed  to  the  discrete 
letters  of  our  modern  printed  texts,  the  mediaeval 
contractions  and  ligatures  are  very  irritating  (3). 
This  is  my  tres  rare  volume.  It  has  as  its  title. 
"latrosophistou  Peri  Ouron  latrosophistae  del 
Urinis  Lib.  singularis'  Fed.  Morellus  Profess,  el 
Inler^pres  Reg.  ex  Bibliotheca  Reg  nunc]  primum 
prodeunlem  Laiine  vertit]  Luteiiae]  Apud  Federi- 
cum  Morellum  Archi\lypographum  Regium] 
MDCVIII  Non  sine  Privilegio,"  "Iatrosophist  on 
Urines  .  .  .  one  volume,  from  the  Royal  Library, 
Fed.  Morel,  Royal  Professor  and  Interpreter,  now 
for  the  first  time  translates  into  Latin.  Paris. 
Printed  by  Federic  Morel,  Royal  Chief  Printer, 
1608,  By  Authority." 

Morel  dedicates  the  work  to  Andreas  Laurence, 


Councillor  and  Chief  Physician  to  the  King  of 
France  (4). 

The  Greek  is  clear,  concise  and  grammatical; 
the  translation  is  turgid  and  reflects  little  credit  on 
Morel ;  he  seems  often  to  have  missed  the  point  of 
his  author,  probably  from  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  terms  employed.  I  have  derived 
no  assistance  from  the  Latin  version  but  rather 
the  reverse ;  and  while  I  have  read  it  more  than 
once,  I  have  had  to  leave  it  out  of  consideration  in 
rendering  the  Greek.  The  name  of  the  author 
Theophilus  is  not  placed  on  the  title  page;  the 
work  is  attributed  to  "Iatrosophist"  which  is  not 
a  personal  name,  but  a  generic  word  meaning  lit- 
erally "learned  physician"  and  applied  by  the 
Greek  Sophist  and  historian,  Eunapius,  in  his  life 
of  Zenon  to  those  who  were  "well  equipped  to 
teach  and  to  practise  medicine,"  that  is,  of  course, 
"professors  of  medicine."  Morel,  however,  in  his 
note  (p.  63)  identifies  the  author  as  Theophilus 
Protospatharius,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  identification. 

The  work  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  diagnosis  by  the  urine  was  conducted. 
No  attention  was  paid  to  the  specific  gravity — Jo- 
hann  Florian  Heller  did  not  invent  the  urinometer 
until  1849 — nor  to  the  microscopic  appearances — 
the  microscope  was  not  invented  till  about  the  end 
of  the  I  6th  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  I  7th 
century,  and  Hooke  first  introduced  the  word  "cell" 
with  its  connotation  in  1 667 ;  nor  to  the  chemical 
constitution,  acid  or  alkaline  reactions,  etc.,  now 
so  all-important,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Iatrosophist 
wholly  unthought  of.  The  physical  qualities  of 
urine  alone  were  considered,  the  color,  consistency, 
the  sediment  and  its  appearance — the  "thickening" 
by  heat  externally  applied  referred  to  in  treating 
of  urine  seems  to  be  the  only  manipulation  known. 

Uroscopy  was  little,  if  at  all,  scientific;  it  bore 
no  higher  relation  to  urinalysis  than  astrology  to 
astronomy,  if  so  high ;  it  was  rather  a  divining  than 
a  diagnosis  and  was  not  improperly  called  Uro- 
mancy.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  medical 
art  and  long  before  Hippocrates  wrote  on  the  Urines: 
uroscopists  abounded.  In  his  Aphorisms  will  be 
found  several  diagnoses.  In  Lib.  iv,  72  he  gives 
a  bad  name  to  pellucid  white  urine  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  insane;  Lib.  iv,  74,  copious  thick 
urine  turning  white  is  advantageous  in  cases  of 
"abscess;"  Lib.  iv,  69,  crass,  grumous,  scanty  urine 
accompanied  by  fever  is  approved;  Lib.  iv,  83,  fre- 
quent nocturnal  micturition  indicates  a  little  "dejectio 
alvi,"  etc.,  etc.  ,  Galen  also  wrote  considerable  on 
the  same  subject;  and  several  of  the  later  physi- 
cians also  published  treatises  on  Urine,  e.  g.,  Not- 
ker  of  St.  Gall  in  the  9th  century. 

Not  only  the  regular  profession  practiced  uros- 
copy till  but  the  other  day,  but  there  were  from  the 
earliest   times   in    all    so-called    civilized    countries 


swarms  of  quack  uromantists,  and  indeed  the  tribe 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  some. 

Skill  in  uroscopy  was  a  required  qualification 
in  many  instances,  e.  g.,  the  physicians  of  the  Hos- 
pitals of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  were  required  by 
the  Statutes  of  the  Order  to  be  skilled  uroscopists, 
and  certainly  as  late  as  the  1  6th  century,  uroscopy 
was  quite  regular  and  secundum  arlem. 

The  "Urinal"  was  in  everyday  use  and  the  doc- 
tor was  generally  pictured  alongside  his  urinal. 
Physicians-in-Ordinary  inspected  the  "water"  of 
their  august  masters  day  by  day  to  apply  the  proper 
prophylactics  against  impending  disease  indicated 
by  its  appearance. 

The  frequent  references  to  this  practice  in  Eng- 
lish literature  are  well  known.  Falstaff  demands 
of  his  page,  "What  says  the  doctor  to  my  water?" 
the  impertinent  cub  replying,  "He  said.  Sir,  the 
water  itself  was  a  good  healthy  water;  but  for  the 
party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have  more  diseases 
than  he  knew  of,"  2  Henry  iv,  1 ,  2,  2. 

Macbeth  in  agony  and  despair  cries : 

".  .  .  .  If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  his  disease  .  ,  ." 

So  common  is  the  association  of  the  doctor  with 
his  urinal  that  Mine  Host  calls  Dr.  Caius  by  the 
nickname  "Urinal."  "My  Aesculapius,  my  Galen 
.  .  .  bully  Stale  .  .  .  thou  art  a  Castilian  King, 
Urinal."  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  11,3. 
"Stale"  itself  is  urine,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1 , 
4,  62,  not  here  a  bawd  as  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  iv,  1 ,  66,  11,  2,  26.  "Bully  Stale"  is 
the  same  as  "Bully  Doctor,"  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  ij,  3.18,  30.  In  the  same  play.  Sir 
Hugh  Evans  threatens  to  knock  Dr.  Caius'  Urinals 
about  his  Knave's  costard,  iii,  1 ,  or  his  Knave's 
coxcomb,  ditto,  ditto. 

And  the  diagnostic  value  of  Urine  is  considered 
so  certain  that  "like  the  water  in  a  urinal"  is 
proverbial.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii,  1.41. 
The  "wise  woman"  had  urine  sent  to  her  as  of 
course;  Fabian  insists  that  Malvolio's  water  be 
carried  to  a  "wise  woman,"  when  he  acts  fan- 
tastically, Twelfth  Night,  iii,  4,   114. 

In  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  "Owre  Hoste" 
addressing  the  Doctor  of  Physick  says : 

"I  pray  to  God  to  save  thi  gentil  corps 
And  eek  thyn  urinals  and  thy  jordanes. 
Thyn  Ypocras  and  eek  thy  Galianes" 

— Prologue  of  the  Pardoner. 

("Ypocras"  is  Hippocrates;  "Galianes,"  Ga- 
len; "jordanes"  still  in  use  generally  in  its  con- 
tracted form.)  The  Canoune's  Yeman  modestly 
boasted  of 

"Oure  Urinals  and  oure  descensiones. 
Viols,  croslets  and  sublimatories.     (Prologue  4.) 

The  climax  was  surely  reached  when  the  doctor 
professed  in  this  way  to  detect  pregnancy,  "a  de- 


ceit of  which  physicians  themselves  were  conscious;" 
and  the  price  of  the  diagnosis  early  in  the  1 6th 
century  we  are  told  was  about  3  cents. 

There  is  the  delectable  story  in  early  English 
literature  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  his  water  to  a 
"wise  woman"  but  it  was  exchanged  by  a  mis- 
chievous servant  for  that  of  a  hand  maiden,  and 
consequently  the  master  was  diagnosed  as  being 
pregnant  and  the  trouble  of  the  poor  gravid  man 
as  to  the  narrowness  of  the  meatus  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  parturition  need  not  here  be  de- 
tailed. Folk  lore  of  this  kind  is  very  common  and 
many  such  stories  have  been  told;  the  only  use  of 
these  (outside  of  producing  a  laugh)  is  the  proof 
by  them  of  popular  confidence  in  uroscopy. 

So,  in  continental  Europe,  the  well-known  phy- 
sician Rabelais  may  be  taken  as  fairly  represent- 
ing the  better  opinions  of  his  times,  and  we  find 
numerous  references  to  uroscopy  in  his  marvelously 
wise  and  witty  if  somewhat  filthy  writings.  For 
example  in  his  Dedication  to  Book  IV,  he  tells 
a  story  of  Callianax,  one  of  the  early  Herophilists, 
who  practised  in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century 
B.  C.  and  was  noted  for  the  roughness  and  bru- 
tality of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  When 
asked  by  a  patient,  "Well,  doctor,  does  not  my  wa- 
ter tell  you  I  shall  die?"  Callianax  said,  "Not 
if  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  begot 
you."  (This  is  rather  an  expansion  of  the  story 
as  told  by  Galen  who  has  preserved  another.  When 
a  patient  expressed  a  fear  that  he  was  about  to 
die,  the  gentle  physician  quoted  Homer,  Iliad,  Bk. 
XXI,  v.  107.  to  him,  "Patroclus,  too,  is  dead, 
thy  superior  much.") 

In  Book  IV,  2.42,  Rabelais  tells  us  that  the 
Queen  complained  of  Shrovetide  that  he  "spent 
his  time  in  examining  urine  of  physeteres."  But 
there  is  no  advantage  in  multiplying  instances. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  the  Iatrosphist  to  the 
modern  diagnostician.     He  says: 

Many  of  the  ancient  physicians  have  under- 
taken the  writing  of  a  treatise  on  the  Urines.  Of 
all  of  these,  the  first  was  Hippocrates  of  Cos  whose 
works  we  still  have.  After  him  the  marvelous  phy- 
sician, Galen,  undertook  it,  and  wrote  upon  the  , 
same  subject,  and  after  him,  Magnus,  the  Iatroso- 
phist  (6). 

These  men  were  truly  worthy  of  honor,  as  they 
were  the  first  who  studied  to  discover  something 
useful  toward  the  saving  of  life.  But  none  of 
these  men  effected  a  complete  and  perfect  doctrine. 
For  when  Hippocrates  taught  about  Urines,  he 
gave  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  writings, 
the  genera,  species  and  differentiae  of  them  and  the 
diagnoses  and  prognoses  from  them,  while  as  to  the 
unnatural  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
arise  as  well  in  the  healthy  as  in  the  diseased,  he 
left  but  an  imperfect  theory.  In  like  manner, 
after  him,  while  Galen  in  his  discussion  of  Crises 


taught  very  many  things,  still  he  left  indefinite  and 
obscure  the  genera,  species  and  differentiae. 

Following  their  example  at  a  later  day,  Magnus, 
a  physician  by  profession,  but  inexperienced  in  this 
matter,  undertaking  himself  a  classification  and  be- 
ginning to  set  out  the  differentiae  and  the  species  as 
well  as  the  diagnostic  signs  in  Urines  either  exist- 
ing or  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  omitting  many 
things,  he  too  wrote  but  an  imperfect  treatise  so 
that  much  was  wanting  for  physicians  who  came 
after  him  to  find  out,  and  when  they  could  not  find 
the  solution  of  their  difficulties  they  were  forced 
to  seek  some  other  theory  and  not  foolishly  to  follow 
what  they  were  taught  by  him  and  to  conjecture 
from  what  was  clear  that  which  was  obscure. 

But  a  proper  theory  of  the  Urines,  made  plain, 
furnishes  a  perfect  diagnostic  of  disease  in  hidden 
parts,  for  in  whatever  way  and  by  whatever  crasis, 
(7)  any  of  such  parts  is  affected,  it  either  is  in  a 
natural  state  or  changed  therefrom  into  a  condi- 
tion contrary  to  nature,  and  an  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  Urine  is  a  true  messenger,  how  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  (8)  has  deserted  its  proper 
function. 

It  is  right  that  we  being  about  to  teach  of  the 
Urines  should  invoke  Christ,  the  true  God,  to  be 
a  help  and  a  guide  in  such  teaching,  so  that  being 
thus  strengthened  we  may  accomplish  a  work  in 
no  way  imperfect  or  inferior. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  define 
what  Urine  is ;  then  to  show  the  part  in  which  it 
comes  into  existence  and  then  the  place  into  which 
it  is  separated  and  finally  to  undertake  the  doctrine 
of  genera,  species,  and  differentiae. 

Urine  is  then  what  is  strained  out  of  the  blood 
— some  call  it  serous  perissoma  (9),  some  aqueous 
perissoma ;  others,  the  ichor  of  the  blood — there  is 
no  dispute  over  the  terminology. 

The  Urine  is  produced  in  the  vena  portae  (Stele- 
chiaia  Phleps)  (10)  ramifying  through  the  simous 
portion  of  the  liver,  in  which  vein,  moreover,  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  completes  its  work. 

The  genesis  of  Urine  is  in  this  wise — the  blood 
being  dispersed  and  a  perturbation  (II)  arising 
in  it,  whatever  is  light  and  tends  upwards  (12) 
such  as  the  yellow  bile  perissoma,  the  gall  bladder 
(13)  lying  close  to  the  liver  receives  through  its 
own  duct;  whatever  is  earthy  and  as  it  were  fecu- 
lent in  the  blood,  the  spleen  sucks  up  through  its 
own  duct;  then  the  watery  perissoma  is  left  in  the 
blood ;  and  this  the  kidneys,  receiving  through  the 
middle  of  the  vena  cava  (14)  reduce  it  to  the 
state  of  Urine. 

One  might  naturally  ask  why  when  the  gall 
bladder  and  the  spleen  take  up  the  perissomata 
of  the  blood  from  the  simous  parts  of  the  liver, 
the  kidneys,  placed  nearby,  do  not  in  like  manner 
take  up  the  watery  perissoma  from  the  same  place. 
We  answer  that  nature  works  thus  to  great  advan- 
tage.     For  the  vena  portae,  which  completes  the 


blood,  lying  in  the  simous  parts  of  the  liver,  turn- 
ing towards  the  os  sacrum  empties  into  the  vena 
cava  (which  lies  near  the  gibbous  parts  of  the 
liver)  through  certain  narrow  and  capillary  (15) 
ducts.  The  blood  then  being  thick  (16)  in  its 
consistency  and  consequently  unable  to  make  its 
way  freely  through  the  narrow  passages,  a  watery 
perissoma  must  needs  be  present  along  with  it 
so  that  by  the  thinness  (17)  of  the  serous  perissoma 
the  blood,  too,  may  easily  penetrate  with  it  to  the 
vena  cava. 

Accordingly,  when  the  perissoma  itself  is  forced 
to  the  main  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  which  lies  near 
to  the  spine  from  above  downward  the  kidneys  re- 
ceiving this  perissoma,  thereupon  fashioning  it  and 
changing  it  into  the  condition  of  urine,  transmit 
it  by  the  ureters  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

Even  if  the  blood  were  unmixed  and  pure  mani- 
festly this  perissoma  would  be  present,  and  if  by 
any  mischance  the  haemopoetic  faculty  should  be 
impeded  in  completing  its  work,  this  would  become 
the  watery  perissoma  which  we  have  been  calling 
urine.  Consequently  urine  sometimes  appears  thin 
and  white,  sometimes  thick  and  white — the  blood 
at  the  same  time  becoming  somewhat  cruder,  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  being  imperfectly  effective  and 
the  concoction  (18)  which  has  set  in,  being  as  it 
were  still  crude — sometimes,  too,  the  blood  being 
superheated,  and,  as  one  might  say,  boiling  over, 
its  perissoma  will  be  in  the  same  condition.  Urine 
is  then  changed  in  appearance  according  to  these 
various  causes. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  urine  secundum  naturam 
(19)  produced  by  the  perfectly  working  agency 
of  the  blood,  as  the  best  urine  must  needs  be;  this 
is  called  urine  secundum  naturam  as  we  consider 
an  excess  or  defect  not  secundum  naturam  (accord- 
ing to  nature)   but  against  nature. 

Accordingly  such  urine  is  secundum  naturam, 
and  is  the  best  which,  as  Hippocrates  says, 
has  a  white  and  smooth  and  uniform  sediment,  of 
course  accompanied  by  a  moderate  consistency  and 
the  proper  color.  That  the  definition  may  be  com- 
plete— the  best  urine  is  that  of  moderate  consistency 
with  sediment  white  and  smooth  and  uniform,  in 
color  red  or  reddish  with  a  touch  of  yellow  by 
reason  of  the  sheen  (20)  due  time  being  observed. 
Galen  asserts  that  the  best  is  reddish  and  yellow; 
Maenus  red  and  reddish.  We  agree  in  substance 
with  both  (21). 

Such  urines  as  have  either  an  excess  or  defect 
in  any  of  the  four  colors,  I  contend  are  not  secun- 
dum naturam. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  colors  or 
of  the  sediment;  these  will  be  treated  of  later. 

Let  us,  however,  speak  at  present  of  the  con- 
sistency (22)  since  just  as  any  kind  of  urine  is 
according  to  its  essence  (23)  so  is  its  consistency. 
Now  the  essence  of  urine  is  wetness ;  this  wetness 
many   learned  physicians  call   "Chyma"   as  there 


teems  to  be  in  it  something  "poured"  (24).  The 
primary  differentiae  of  consistency  are  thinness  and 
thickness  and  the  mixture  of  these  is  the  moder- 
ate— the  "moderate."  since  it  is  secundum  naturam 
and  is  not  differentiated   (25). 

The  thin  consistency  either  does  not  flow  thin  and 
remain  thin  or  does  not  flow  thin  and  become  tur- 
bid and  thick — before  this  it  is  not  fully  con- 
cocted but  this  becoming  turbid  and  turning  thick 
indicates  that  it  is  undergoing  the  first  stages  of 
concoction  (26).  So,  too,  the  thick  is  divided 
into  two  kinds — it  either  does  not  flow  thick  and 
remain  thick  or  it  does  not  flow  thick  and  turns 
thin  on  standing.  The  former  is  symptomatic  of 
some  strong  perturbation  of  the  humours  (27)  in 
the  body;  the  latter  indicates  perturbation  observ- 
able but  also  shows  the  concoction  (28)  of  the 
haemopoetic  faculty  aroused  to  full  activity. 

Let  us  combine  the  consistency  with  the  color 
and  define  the  results  and  the  indicia  from  the 
combinations  both  in  the  healthy  and  to  a  certain 
extent  also  in  the  sick.  Since  white  leads  all  other 
colors  and  the  thin  consistency  all  other  qualities 
depending  upon  consistency,  let  us  combine  thin 
and  white  consistency. 

Of  Thin  Consistency  with  White  Color. 

Thin  and  white  (29)  consistency  of  the  urine 
indicates  many  things: 

1.  Urine,  copiously  voided,  white,  and  thin 
(30)  in  healthy  men  indicates  abundance  of  food 
and  particularly  if  the  urine  is  without  body. 

2.  Urine  of  this  kind  voided  by  children  is 
bad.  for  watery  urine  is  the  very  worst  in  small 
children. 

3.  Urine  such  when  voided  shows  a  weak- 
ening of  power  as  in  natural  old  age;  it  shows 
also  the  asthenia  of  that  chronic  ailment  which 
learned  physicians  call  age  from  disease   (31). 

4.  Urine,  thin,  white  and  very  plentiful  and 
frequent,  indicates  diabetes  what  learned  physi- 
cians call  "diarrhoea"  (Lat.  profluvium)  and  one 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  learned  (32) 
"diarrhoea  of  urine,"  others  call  is  "dipsacus"  (the 
thirst  disease) — that  is  the  patient  himself  not  be- 
ing such  by  nature  but  the  kidneys  being  abnor- 
mally affected  by  a  hot  dyscrasia  (33).  Conse- 
quently on  account  of  the  unusual  weight  of  the  kid- 
neys thus  abnormally  affected,  such  urine  is  excreted. 
Urine  thick  and  white  voided  in  fevers  indicates 
a  quotidian  fever  made  intermittent  by  such  humours 
and  where  the  crasis  of  the  liver  is  colder  than  nat- 
ural, thin  and  white  urine  is  excreted,  and  this  kind 
comes  also  in  cases  of  obstruction  alike  in  the  ne- 
phritic (34)  as  in  quartan  fevers  in  the  early  stages. 
Thin  and  white  urine  in  the  dropsical  arises  from 
the  cause  being  in  excess.  Thin  and  white  urine 
in  those  who  have  a  twisted  neck  or  head  or  bowed 
shoulders  indicates  vertigo  and  death  (35).  Hip- 
pocrates makes  manifest  this  for  the  future  as  for 


the  past — he  says:  "Profuse  perspiration  appearing 
after  sleep  without  obvious  cause,  indicates  the  use 
of  too  much  food"  (36). 

Copious  urine  in  fevers  flowing  thin  and  white 
indicates  remission   (anesis)    (37). 

Urine  thin  and  persistently  white  in  the  exacer- 
bation of  fevers  shows  apostasis  (38)  into  the 
lower  precordiac  parts. 

In  like  manner  copious  urine  in  a  burning  fever 
indicates  phrenitis.  For  the  burning  fever  aris- 
ing from  excess  of  yellow  bile,  the  urine  not  being 
tinged  with  it,  the  bilious  perissoma  tending  up- 
wards, attacks  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  (39)  ; 
and  if  driven  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain, 
it  produces  a  perfect  inflammation  in  the  mem- 
brances  there,  phrenitis.  And  if  the  phrenitis  ceases 
through  any  cause  as  for  example  hemorrhage 
through  the  nostrils  or  excessive  perspiration  of 
the  head,  the  urine  flowing  thin  and  white,  this 
indicates  remission;  while,  the  urine  being  of  this 
character,  if  the  phrenitis  persists  for  an  unusual 
time,  the  patient  so  affected  will  die. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  colors,  how  many  and  what  they  are, 
and  with  what  kinds  of  consistency  either  all  or 
some  may  be  joined. 

Concerning  the  Colors  of  Urine   (40). 

The  first  of  colors  is  white  and  in  this  word 
there  is  much  latitude — ice,  snow,  chalk  and  pure 
water  are  white  but  not  all  in  the  highest  degree 
— milky  is  a  variety  inferior  to  this  to  the  extent 
which  its  name  implies. 

Inferior  to  this  again  is  glaucous  (blue  gray) 
like  transparent  horn  or  the  layers  of  the  corneous 
coat  of  the  eye — still  more  inferior  is  the  fulvous 
like  the  whitish  hair  of  the  camel  or  the  precious 
stone,  the  onyx.  These  are  the  white  colors  ac- 
cording to  their  quality  as  they  are  more  or  less 
white. 

Now  if  the  white  water  receive  some  tincture  of 
bile  (as  has  been  said)  it  will  become  subpallid 
like  a  decoction  of  strong  wine  and  if  the  boiling 
continues  for  some  time  making  the  tincture  stronger, 
the  color  becomes  actually  pallid  (41)  indicat- 
ing the  watery  substance  to  have  received  bile  more 
copiously  than  before. 

After  this  comes  the  color,  subrufous  (reddish) 
like  the  gold  which  comes  from  the  Celtic  country 
— then  red  which  is  really  refined  gold — then  sub- 
flavous  (yellowish)  like  the  safflower — then  flavous 
(yellow)  which  is  like  the  true  crocus — then  sub- 
rubrous  (purple-red)  produced  by  a  serous  blood; 
then  that  approaching  white  in  brightness  which  the 
painters  call  "flame  color" — and  the  school  of 
Galen  calls  it  "phc:nic."  (Of  course,  all  do  not 
agree  as  to  the  leading  or  the  subordinate  thought 
in  colors ;  some  make  this,  some  that  the  more  prom- 
inent. ) 


Crimson  is  like  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood 
— and  what  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  this  is  not 
healthy  but  spurious. 

Wine-color  is  the  color  of  dark  wine  or  like 
the  thicker  and  purple  blood — of  just  the  color 
of  the  liver. 

Cyanean  (azure)  is  like  blood  infected  by  yel- 
low bile  and  overheated,  the  color  of  garum  (fish 
sauce)  as  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  jaun- 
dice (42).  According  to  Galen  the  canon  of  the 
cyanean  color  is  this — whiteness  added  to  luster 
and  falling  into  full  black  produces  cyanean. 
Dusky  (fuscus)  again,  is  produced  from  white 
and  black  mixed  with  each  other,  like  in  the  small 
figs. 

Green  is  the  color  of  leeks,  green  cabbage  or 
fresh  grass.  There  is  some  latitude  allowed  in 
the  nomenclature  for  violet  and  emerald  and  woad 
color,  all  are  green  growing  less  and  less.  These 
colors  for  the  most  part  arise  from  heat. 

Livid,  again,  is  deeper  than  dusky,  like  lead  and 
the  weals  arising  from  blows  on  the  body  and  the 
black  and  blue  colors  which  follow  bruises.  This 
color  is  caused  by  colds  or  blows.  Black  follow- 
ing sometimes  indicates  cold  and  sometimes  heat. 
If  it  follows  a  preceding  green,  it  indicates  heat; 
if  a  livid,  cold.  This  is  the  extreme  of  all  colors, 
and  has  considerable  latitude  in  respect  of  grow- 
ing less.  For  there  are  many  blacks  some  darker 
than  others  and  unlike. 

As  to  colors,  this  is  a  sufficient  dissertation  col- 
lected out  of  the  writings  of  ancient  and  learned 
physicians. 

Of  these  colors  which  may  be  joined  to  the 
thick  or  the  thin  consistency  and  what  is  indi- 
cated by  them  either  in  healthy  or  in  diseased 
bodies  we  shall  treat  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
work.  As  in  our  discussion  of  the  colors  we  have 
enumerated  those  departing  from  the  purest  white, 
he  milky  and  the  glaucous  and  the  fulvous  (not 
to  pass  over  any  unassociated  color)  we  will  now 
combine  them  with  the  thin  consistency  and  show 
vhat  they  indicate. 

Thin  milky  (45) — this  combination  is  found  in 
the  early  stages  of  fevers  and  when  it  occurs  it  is 
bad — after  the  crisis  as  a  rule  it  is  advantageous. 

Thin  glaucous  or  fuscous.  That  the  thin  con- 
sistency is  crude  is  made  apparent  by  the  skilled 
before  our  times ;  these  colors  occurring  with  this 
consistency,  being  near  to  white,  themselves  indi- 
cate crudity,  for  they  are  not  colored  by  anything, 
Dn  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  natural  heat. 
Consequently  the  thin  consistency  with  these  colors 
indicates  crudity. 

Thin,  subpallid  and  pallid — these  indicate  the 
beginning  of  concoction.  For  this  consistency  be- 
ing too  recalcitrant,  the  natural  heat  cannot  thicken 
it ;  the  color  being  more  yielding  passes  over  into 
the  primary  stage  of  concoction  (44).  Thin,  red- 
dish and  red — this  is  better  than  the  preceding — 


urine  of  this  kind  indicates  through  the  greater  color- 
ing of  the  urine  that  the  natural  heat  is  strength- 
ened, but  because  it  is  unable  to  thicken  the  sub- 
stance we  call  this  crude  urine.  When  this  is  found 
in  dropsy,  it  is  dangerous,  just  as  the  watery  is 
beneficial. 

Thin,  yellow  and  yellowish^-of  course  let  it 
be  thin  as  postulated  but  yellow  and  yellowish 
and  such  like — as  to  the  consistency  are  crude,  and 
as  to  the  colors,  not  only  do  they  depart  from 
the  natural  but  they  also  indicate  a  lack  of  sub- 
stance, for  when  any  young  person  fasts,  then  from 
want  of  substance,  the  urine  is  found  to  be  yel- 
lowish or  yellow,  because  of  an  unnatural  excess 
of  heat  internally  producing  bile,  and  the  blood  by 
the  great  heat  is  converted  into  bile — most  par- 
ticularly where  the  fasting  is  in  the  summer  time 
in  which  tertian  fevers  are  most  prevalent.  The 
urine  is  yellow  from  these  causes;  and  sleepless- 
ness, anxiety  and  excessive  labor  make  the  urine 
yellow. 

As  to  the  combinations  of  the  white  (46)  con- 
sistency and  with  what  colors  it  may  be  joined 
enough  has  been  said — it  remains  to  set  them  out 
more  clearly  in  tabular  form  thus:  Thin  white, 
thin  milky,  thin  glaucous,  thin  reddish,  thin  yel- 
lowish, thin  yellow.  Since  we  have  sufficiently 
explained  all  the  combinations  of  the  thin  consistency 
with  the  various  colors  and  what  they  signify  and 
have  set  them  out  in  tabular  form,  let  us  pass  to 
the  combinations  of  the  thick  consistency  and  speak 
of  what  colors  the  combinations  may  occur  with. 

Thick  white — such  a  combination  does  occur. 
It  evidences  a  crude  humour  to  be  much  in  excess 
in  the  vessels  and  other  differentiae  of  phlegm; 
such  as  is  the  vitreous  phlegm,  or  the  salty,  or  that 
wanting  in  quality.  Such  thick  urine  coming  very 
white  (47)  flows  from  apostasis  (48)  formed  in 
the  joints  of  those  who  previously  suffered  from  it 
(49)  and  those  worn  by  serious  illness — and  in 
those  who  have  long  suffered  from  crass  humours. 

Thick  milky  is  also  found  and  if  it  persists  it 
indicates  lithiasis  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys. 

Thick  fuscous.  This  too  exists — if  it  continues 
unchanged,  it  indicates  a  widespread  cachetic  con- 
dition in  the  body,  but  if  urine  of  this  kind  be- 
comes turbid  (like  that  of  oxen)  it  indicates  head- 
ache existent  or  imminent  (50).  In  what  form  it 
appears,  whether  turbid  or  settling  clear,  becomes 
manifest  when  it  is  subjected  to  external  heat,  for 
when  it  is  heated,  bubbles  appear  on  the  upper  sur- 
face and  elsewhere  in  it ;  the  consistency  being  thick, 
if  it  should  happen  to  be  grumous  in  fevers,  a  copi- 
ous flow  of  urine  following  indicates  a  solution  of 
the  fever  (51). 

Thick  purplish  red.  This  combination  is  found 
— and  if  the  sediment  be  like  it,  it  makes  dis- 
eases more  persistent  but  curable. 

Thick  crimson.  This  is  found,  and  indicates 
much    sanguineous    humour    in    the    body — as    in 


synochal  fevers  and  in  acute  fevers.  When  this 
Itind  becomes  scanty,  it  indicates  danger;  such 
urine  voided  without  sediment  in  such  fevers,  ac- 
companied by  deafness  and  pain  of  the  head,  neck 
and  hypochondria,  indicates  an  attack  of  jaundice 
within  a  week. 

Thick  livid — this  also  is  found,  and  if  a  head- 
ache supervene  in  burning  fevers,  it  furnishes  a 
decisive  diagnostic  concerning  the  pain. 

Thick  wine  colored — this  too  occurs;  and  where 
it  occurs  in  those  in  health  or  in  those  exercising 
much  in  walking  or  running  it  indicates  a  release 
from  ills.  In  the  aged  troubled  for  a  long  time 
with  the  bladder,  it  generally  indicates  the  same — 
moreover  urine  of  this  kind  persisting,  brings  on  cal- 
culus. 

Thick  cyanean — this  kind  of  urine  if  persisted 
indicates  jaundice. 

Thick  green — such  urine  appearing  in  fevers, 
suggests  insanity — it  also  indicates  something  else, 
for  occurring  in  a  burning  fever  it  indicates  stran- 
gury. 

Thick  black — this  combination  also  exists — it 
proves  catharsis  of  the  atrabilious  humour,  as  in  the 
post  critical  stage  of  a  tertian  fever  and  in  the 
solution  of  the  black  bile.  Urine  of  this  kind 
comes  from  cold  and  by  reason  of  the  boiling  over 
of  the  blood.  The  consistency  thickened  by  these 
causes  shows  the  same  colors  to  subsist  with  the 
thick  consistency. 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  three  differentiae  of  black 
urine  thicker  than  natural  in  consistency  are  mani- 
fest thus — a  quartan  fever  resolved  and  atrabilious 
humour  excreted  through  the  urine,  the  urine  ap- 
pears thick  and  black — likewise  an  atrabilious  ill- 
ness resolved  and  the  cause  of  it  excreted  through 
the  urine,  since  the  atrabilious  humour  is  earthy 
and  thick  and  black,  and  consequently  it  makes 
the  urine  thick  (52).  So,  too,  what  is  produced 
by  the  boiling  over  of  the  blood,  as  has  been  said, 
makes  thickness  and  consistency  as  such  efferves- 
cence exhausts  the  humour  in  the  vessels.  And  cold 
clearly  thickens  the  substance  as  is  the  nature  of 
cold. 

Urine  of  this  kind  in  fevers  indicates  convul- 
sion following  dryness.  It  indicates  something  else. 
too,  for  in  acute  fevers,  such  urine  occurring  with 
perspiration  of  the  head,  throat  and  back  and 
dyspnoea  indicates  disorder  through  overheating. 
It  indicates  something  besides  for  such  urine  super- 
vening in  acute  fevers  along  with  dysodia,  the 
bladder  not  being  affected,  indicates  death   (53). 

Since  now  we  have  spoken  of  the  combinations 
of  the  thin  consistency  and  with  what  colors  it  may 
be  combined  and  what  is  indicated  by  these  com- 
binations and  the  causes  from  which  they  arise  and 
have  arranged  these  combinations  in  tabular  form 
and,  likewise,  the  thick  consistency,  arranging  and 
combining  the  colors  possible  to  combine  with  it, 
we  have  clearly  described  and  have  accurately  set 


out  what  they  indicate  and  their  causes,  it  remains 
that  we  put  them  also  in  tabular  form.  Moreover 
it  remains  to  speak  of  the  moderate  consistency  and 
to  explain  with  what  colors  it  may  combine. 

As  Galen  says  in  his  work  "de  Crisibus"  (54) 
with  this  consistency  the  colors  reddish  and  yel- 
low are  found — Magnus  says  red  and  yellowish — 
we  refrain  from  disregarding  the  opinion  of  such 
men  and  so  very  learned.  Nevertheless,  complet- 
ing what  they  left  imperfect  and  uniting  the  proper 
mixture  to  the  moderate  consistency  let  us  mix 
them  accordingly. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  color  to  combine  with 
the  moderate  consistency  except  the  reddish  and 
yellowish  having  the  red  intermediate. 

Now  that  this  exposition  may  be  clear,  it  re- 
mains that  we  set  out  this   also  in  tabular   form. 

In  consistency,  moderate,  in  color  reddish,  red 
and  yellowish,  thick  white,  thick  milky:  thick  fulv- 
ous ;  thick  reddish ;  thick  red ;  thick  wine  colored ; 
thick  cyaneous;  thick  green;  thick  livid;  thick 
black. 

Having  arranged  these  well  and  observing  the 
proper  order  in  what  is  written,  having  set  them 
out  in  tabular  form  and  made  all  clear  to  all  stu- 
dents let  us  now  speak  of  Sediments  and  make 
plain  what  is  the  best  sediment  and  what  its  con- 
sistency, as  well  in  excess  as  in  defect  and  the 
diagnosis  therefrom  in  the  sound  as  in  the  sick — 
also  what  prognoses  may  be  derived  from  them, 
both  the  dangerous  and  the  more  favorable  and 
consistent  with  return  to  health. 

Being  about  to  treat  of  the  sediment  and  each 
consistency,  and  to  unite  them  with  the  colors, 
so  that  we  may  give  a  perfect  definition,  let  us 
call  upon  Christ  our  true  God  to  be  our  guide  so 
that  we  may  omit  nothing  from  such  a  combina- 
tion. 

Let  us  first  set  out  what  is  the  best  sediment. 
It  is  better  to  use  the  words  of  the  very  learned 
Hippocrates  and  let  me  make  neither  addition 
to  nor  subtraction  from  them  for  addition  and  sub- 
traction are  alike  contra  naturam. 

The  saying  of  the  very  learned  Hippocrates  is 
this:  If  a  fever  attacks  the  three  dimensions  of 
the  body,  length,  width  and  thickness  the  solider 
parts  of  the  sediment  will  be  of  the  kind  which  are 
called  "Krimnodes"  (56).  You  would  see  the 
like  if  one  taking  up  some  ground  barley  or  ground 
wheat  should  work  it  into  bran  and  grain — the 
bran  of  the  grain  is  called  "Krimnon"  and  from 
that,  what  appears  in  urine  has  received  the  name. 
Such  a  crimnoid  urine  arises  either  from  the  too 
strong  syntaxis  (57)  of  the  solid  parts  or  the  over- 
heating of  the  blood ;  if  it  should  be  white,  there 
is  some  lesion  of  the  solid  parts;  if  red,  of  the  blood. 
As  Hippocrates  says.  In  fevers,  urine  with  white 
crimnoid  sediment  is  dangerous,  and  on  the  other 
hand  in  chronic  fevers,  urine  having  a  crimnoid 
sediment  indicates  that  the  whole  sediment  is  whole- 


some — moreover,  in  fevers,  urine  having  crimnoid 
floating  particles  indicates  a  chronic  disease  (58). 
Sufficient  has  now  been  said  above  about  the  firmer 
sediments  found  in  urine. 

Concerning  Fetid  Urine. 

Ill-smelling  urine  indicates  divers  things;  pungent 
and  fetid  urine  indicates  sepsis  of  the  humours; 
and  again  in  fevers,  watery  and  white  urine,  fetid 
with  white  floating  particles  soothes  delirium  and 
on  the  other  hand,  in  acute  fevers  urine,  thick  black 
and  fetid — the  bladder  not  being  affected — indi- 
cates approaching  death.  Moreover  urine  having  a 
heavy  fetor  indicates  a  decline  and  sepsis  and  nat- 
ural death. 

Now  enough  has  been  said  concerning  such 
Urines. 

Since  we  have  above  sufficiently  explained  the 
combinations  of  the  thin  and  the  thick  urine  with 
the  colors,  let  us  now  combine  the  fluid  and  the  ad- 
ventitious matter  (59)  with  the  possible  colors  and 
explain  each  of  them. 

As  the  adventitious  matter  is  thick  in  its  es- 
sence, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  thickened  by  concoc- 
tion or  by  an  excess  of  crass  and  crude  humours. 

It  now  remains  to  be  said,  that  it  is  impossible 
,  to  combine  this  adventitious  matter  with  the  thin 
consistency. 

Let  us,  however,  combine  it  with  the  thick  fluid, 
with  reddish  or  red  sediment  and  color;  for  in 
these  combinations,  it  is  not  possible  for  colors  in- 
dicating crudity  to  join  (60).  Let  us,  then,  be- 
gin by  making  a  combination  with  the  reddish  and 
red  colors — since  the  one  is  formed  from  the  watery 
and  the  other  from  the  perfect  blood.  It  must, 
however,  be  recognized  that  colors  combining  with 
these  consistencies  of  the  fluid  appear  not  only  in 
the  consistencies  but  also  in  the  sediments. 

Thick  reddish  sediment  with  thick  consistency — 
this  combination  does  occur  as  has  been  said  above, 
and  it  indicates  the  duration  of  the  disease;  if  the 
urine  should  be  reddish  and  the  sediment  reddish 
and  smooth,  el  cetera. 

The  sediment  thick  and  red  with  the  consistency 
thick — this  does  occur  and  such  sediment  and  con- 
sistency indicate  a  plethora  of  blood. 

Thick  black  sediment  with  thick  consistency — 
this  combination  occurs,  clearly  as  the  result  of 
overheating  in  both  consistency  and  sediment — and 
so  with  the  colors  which  it  is  possible  to  join  with 
this  consistency  and  sediment.  These  are  clearly 
symptoms  of  some  excess  or  defect;  except  where 
there  is  mediocri'y  of  both  consistency  and  sedi- 
ment with  the  colors  secundrum  naturam,  that  is  to 
say  red  or  reddish.  For  this  indicates  the  best 
concoction  as  well  in  the  consistency  as  in  the  sedi- 
ment and  in  the  color. 

Now  we  have  thoroughly  expounded  the  doctrine 
fi  the  Urine  according  to  genus,  species  and  dif- 
ferentia. 


Let  us  then  offer  thanks  to  Christ,  our  true  God, 
who  hath  guided  us  toiling  along  the  way  of  this 
exposition,  and  hath  thought  us  worthy  both  in  the 
beginning  and  in  the  end  here  to  the  right  in- 
struction of  whomsoever  desires  to  learn  from  the 
whole  treatise. 

NOTES. 

(1)  We  Canadian  colonels  do  no!  have  any  such  high- 
sounding  titles:  but  then  the  "good  old  days"  are  gone! 
Bass,  Hist.  Med.,  p.  204,  seems  to  consider  Theophilus 
Protospatharius  the  same  as  Philotheus  and  Philaretus:  but 
these  were  different  persons,  some  of  whose  works  were 
attributed  to  him,  as  is  believed  by  the  most  reliable  authori- 
ties. 

(2)  There  were  six  Morels,  all  eminent  French  printers 
and  all  learned  in  the  classical  tongues,  William,  Federic 
(the  elder),  Federic  (the  younger),  Claude,  Charles  and 
Giles.  Our  editor  was  the  third — he  was  very  learned  and 
sacrificed  everything  to  study.  It  is  told  of  him  that  when 
told  that  his  wife  was  in  arliculo  mortis,  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  pen  until  he  had  finished  the  work  in  hand — 
by  that  time  news  had  been  brought  to  him  that  she  was 
dead.  He  quietly  said,  "I  am  sorry  for  it — she  was  a  good 
woman."     He  was  born  in  1560  and  died  in  1638. 

(3)  Those  who  like  me  were  fed  on  Bullions'  Greek 
Grammar — no  milk  for  babes,  be  it  said — will  remember 
the  page  of  "Abbreviations  and  Ligatures"  prefixed  to  the 
book — all  these  horrors  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and 
more. 

(4)  I  do  not  find  that  the  Commentators  have  remarked 
Chaucer's  apparent  acquaintance  with  Hippocrates'  Aphor- 
isms— -the  first  line  of  his  "Assembly  of  Foules"  (has  its 
authenticity  been  thoroughly  established?)  is  an  almost 
exact  rendering  of  the  first  section  of  the  Aphorisms — 

"The  lyfe  so  short,  the  craft  So  long  to  lerne 
The  assay  so  hard,  so  sharp  the  conquering." 

(5)  Remembered  if  at  all  only  by  his  ponderous  "De 
Mirabili  Strumarum  Sanatione"  (1609)  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  healing  of  scrofula  by  the  touch  of  the  Kings 
of  France  and  contended  that  the  Kings  of  France  were 
the  true  and  original  donees  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
healing  the  "King's  Evil"  and  the  Kings  of  England  had 
it  only  by  transmission  from  those  of  France — he  just  stops 
short  of  suggesting  that  the  Kings  of  England  were  miserable 
counterfeits  and  those  of  France  the  only  true  miracle- 
workers. 

(6)  Hippocrates  is,  of  course,  the  second  of  the  name 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  B.  C,  the  well-known 
"Father  of  Medicine,"  sixteenth  in  descent  from  Aesculapius 
himself.  Many  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him  are  cer- 
tainly spurious,  more  are  doubtful,  but  some  we  still  have, 
including  the  celebrated  "Aphorisms."  The  work  "Peri 
Chumon,"  "de  Humoribus,"  is  one  of  the  doubtful  class 
and  that  "Peri  Crision,"  "de  Crisibus,"  is  now  considered 
the  work  of  several  authors  and  certainly  not  by  Hippoc- 
rates. 

Galen  lived  in  the  second  and  first  century,  B.  C. ;  he 
also  wrote  in  Greek — amongst  other  works  he  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  "de  Humoribus"  of  Hippocrates.  The 
work  on  Urines  attributed  to  him  is  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness; he  is  generally  credited  with  the  theory  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  natural  forces  can  be  determined  from  the 
condition  of  the  urine  and  that  of  the  spiritual  forces  from 
the  pulse:  and  that  in  this  way  the  condition  of  all  the 
organs  in  respect  of  health  and  disease  can  be  determined. 

Of  Magnus,  the  iatrosophist  of  Alexandria,  not  much  is 
known.  He  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  A.  D.  Bass  in  his 
"History  of  Medicine,"  Handerson's  edition,  New  York, 
1889,  at  page  184,  describes  him  as  "an  acute  litigious 
professor  of  the  art  of  healing  who  wrote  a  lost  work  on 
uroscopy.  For  reasons  easily  comprehended  he  was  not 
liked  by  the  physicians  of  his  lime,  since  he  always  doubted 
whether   a   patient   had   ever  been   cured  by    them" — Para- 


celsui  had  no  doubl.  This  Magnus  (there  were  half  •  dozen 
or  rare  physicians  of  this  name  whom  it  it  almost  if  not 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  with  any  kind  of  certainty) 
was  probably  born  in  Anriochia  Mygdonica:  he  studied 
Medicine  under  Zenon:  afterwards  he  lectured  on  Medicine 
in  Alexandria  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation — at  least 
one  Magnus  did  and  he  is  probably  the  author  mentioned  in 
the  lent  here  and  at  a  later  place.  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  Magnus  of  Ephesus  about  two  hundred  years 
earlier  who  wrote  on  the  pulse,  hydrophobia,  etc. 

The  work  of  Galen,  "Peri  Kriseon,"  mentioned  in  the 
text,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  IX  of  Kuhn's  monumental  edition 
of  Galen's  works. 

(7)  "Krasis"  is  one  of  the  terms  in  ancient  medicine 
which  are  so  difficult  for  a  modern  physiologist  and  pathol- 
ogist to  understand  fully.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Kerranumi.  "I  mix";  and  means  primarily  a  mixture  of 
two  things  which  thus  lose  their  identity  and  form  an  in- 
separable compound  like  wine  and  water,  as  distinguished 
from  "mixis,"  a  mixture  such  as  beans  and  peas,  each  retain- 
ing its  identity,  and  therefore  separable.  The  conception 
of  chemical  union  was  not  yet  born.  The  word  "crasis" 
came  to  mean  the  temperature  of  the  air;  I.  e.,  the  result  of 
mixture  of  heat  and  cold  in  different  proportions.  In  medi- 
cine, it  early  look  the  signification  of  the  result  of  the  mixture 
of  the  elements,  earth,  air.  Are  and  water  in  different  pro- 
portions— the  Latin  "temperamentum"  from  "lempero," 
"mingle  in  due  proportions":  this  our  English  speaking 
people  translated,  "temperament" — and  more  rarely  in  pro- 
fessional but  quite  as  frequently  in  popular  usage,  "temper." 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  delightful  "Religlo  Medici," 
sec.  36,  says:  "For  the  performance  of  her  (t.  e„  the 
Soul's)  ordinary  actions,  there  is  required  not  only  a  Sym- 
metry and  proper  Dispositions  of  Organs,  but  a  Crasis  and 
Temper,  correspondent  to  its  operations." 

Sir  Toby  Belch,  the  quasi-philosopher,  who  believed  that 
"not  to  be  abed  at  midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes,"  asks, 
"Do  not  our  lives  consist  of  the  four  elements?"  Twelfth 
Night,  ij,  3,  10,  Cleopatra  amorous  of  death  as  of  Anthony, 
cries. 

Husband,  I  come; 
•  ••••••• 

I  am  fire  and  air;   my  other  elements 

I  give  to  baser  life;" — Antony  and  Cleopatra,  V.  3,  292: 
and  Antony  himself  had  said  of  Caesar  "the  noblest  Roman 
of  them  all" — 

•     •     •     • the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him   that  Nature  might  stand   up 
And  say  to  all  the  world.  This  was  a  man." 

Julius  Caesar,  v.  5,  73. 

The  Dauphin's  war  horse  which  he  would  not  "change 
with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  feet"  was  "a  beast  for 
Perj-us  ....  pure    air    and    fire." — King    Henry,    V,    iii. 

The  ancient  and  some  of  the  mediaeval  physiologists 
who  believed  themselves  to  be  scientific  spoke  of  the  four 
cardinal  humours  or  fluids  of  the  body — blood,  lymph  (or 
phlegm),  choler  (or  yellow  bile),  and  melancholy  (or  black 
bile) — the  proper  mixture,  "crasis,"  of  these  made  the 
perfect  man,  the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  made  a  "tem- 
perament," sanguine,  lymphatic  (or  phlepmatic),  choleric 
(or  bilious)  or  melancholic  (or  atrabilious).  Some  of  the 
mediaevals,  too,  had  much  learning  as  to  the  proper  "crasis" 
of  wet  and  dry,  hot  and  cold. 

A  very  full  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  elements 
from  the  old  point  of  view  is  given  by  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  of  philosophers  of  the  old  school,  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby.  In  his  work  "Of  Bodies,"  chapter  IV  of  the 
London  edition  of  1669  (the  best  edition,  though  not  so  rare 
or  so  much  sought  after  by  the  true  Digbimaniac  as  the 
Paris  edition  of    1644),  Digby  discusses  the  four  elements. 


At  pages  37  and  38  we  have  his  description:  "There  are 
two  rare  and  two  dense  elements:  of  the  former,  one  is 
extremely  hot  and  moderately  dry,  Fire,  the  other  extremely 
humide  and  moderately  hot,  air — of  the  latter,  one  is 
extremely  cold  and  moderately  wet,  water;  and  the  other 
is  extremely  dry  and  moderately  cold,  earth." 

Another  description  given  is  as  follows:  "What  makes 
itself  and  other  things  be  seen  is  called  Fire.  What  admits 
the  illuminative  action  of  fire  and  is  not  seen  is  called  air; 
what  admits  the  same  action  of  fire  and  is  seen  ...  is  called 
voter.  And  what,  through  the  density  of  it,  admits  not 
that  action  but  absolutely  reflects  it,  is  called  earth."  "Thus 
we  see  that  the  number  of  elements  assigned  by  Aristotle 
is  truly  and  exactly  determined  by  him:  and  that  there 
can  be  neither  more  nor  less  of  them,"  p.  37.  See  my 
paper  "Sir  Kenelm  Digby 's  Theory  of  Light,"  read  before 
the  University  of  Toronto  Engineering  Society  and  pub- 
lished (in  part)  in  the  University  Engineering  Magazine, 
1920. 

Rather  late  the  Elements  to  be  considered  were  the 
respiratory  or  circulatory,  the  nutritive  and  the  nervous 
systems:  but  this  was  a  departure  from  the  old  doctrine 
of  Elements.  All  that  learning  is  now  obsolete — the  only 
remains  being  in  some  of  our  words,  and  they  have  acquired 
an   entirely   different   meaning. 

(8)  I  venture  to  adopt  into  English  (on  the  analogy 
of  "cholopoetic,"  "chylopoetic,"  etc.)  Galen's  word  "haima- 
poietikos,"  i.  e.,  "calculated  for  the  making  of  blood." 
Galen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  word  in  his 
Comm.  I  in  Prorrhet,  I ;  when  speaking  of  the  disease 
called  by  Hippocrates  "Koilies  periplusis  exerulhros"  (a 
thin  watery  discharge  from  the  intestines).  "Weakness  of 
the  retentive  power  of  the  liver  and  generally  accompanying 
it,  the  like  affection  of  the  haemopoetic"  (haimatopoietikos). 
The  word  was  not  unusual  in  later  medical  writers. 

"Faculty"  is  the  Latin  "facultas,"  the  Greek  "dunamis," 
"force,"  "power,"  etc, 

Rabelais,  it  will  be  remembered,  tells  of  the  giant  Wide- 
nostrils'  "crudity  of  the  stomach  occasioned  as  the  physicians 
said  by  the  weakness  of  the  concocting  faculty  of  his 
stomach."  Book  IV,  c.  17.  His  death,  however,  was 
otherwise  occasioned,  for  he  "choked  himself  with  eating 
a  huge  lump  of  fresh  butter  at  the  mouth  of  a  hot  oven 
by   the   advice  of   physicians."      Book    IV,   cc.    17.   44. 

(9)  I  should  find  great  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  English  word  with  which  to  render  the  Greek  "Perit- 
toma"  or  Peristoma  (Theophilus  uses  the  Attic  form) : 
it  means  anything  over  and  above  what  has  been  or  is  to 
be  used,  a  remainder,  a  residue,  anything  superfluous:  it 
was  used  by  Aristotle,  Rhetoric,  3,  3,  4  for  that  which 
remains  after  the  digestion  of  food,  excrement,  faeces;  in 
his  Hist.  Anim..  3,  2,  I,  he  says  that  the  kinds  of  perissoma 
are  faeces,  phlegm,  bile.  The  word  may  mean  an  impurity, 
a  superfluity,  an  excretion,  an  excrement — and  I  have  decided 
to  use  the  Greek  term  itself,  the  plural  being  "perissomata." 

(10)  "Stelechiaia  Phleps" — "the  trunk  vein" — from 
"stelechos" — "the  trunk  of  a  tree" — the  Greeks  believed 
that  all  the  other  veins  sprang  from  the  portal  vein — 
and,  indeed.  Morel  adds  here  "aliarum  quasi  truncus  est," 
"it  is  the  trunk  of  the  o'hers  one  might  say."  although  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  Greek  text.  Morel  translates 
by  "vena  caudicosa" — "caudicosa"  was  not  a  word  in 
ordinary  use  in  Latin  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  medical 
writers  of  mediaeval  times.  It  is  derived  from  "caudex" — 
"the  trunk  of  a  tree". — and  corresponds  to  "stelechiaia" 
in  Greek.  Andrews'  Freund  does  not  know  the  word;  but 
"caudicalis"  "caudicarius"  and  "caudiceus"  are  given  as 
adjectives  with  the  same  meaning. 

(11)  The  word  is  "tarache,"  which  means  a  disorder, 
tumult,  or  confusion.  Hippocrates  uses  it  for  a  bowel  com- 
plaint. Morel  translate  j  by  "perturbatio" — perhaps  our  word 
"ferment"  would  best  convey  the  idea — "tarache"  or  "fer- 
ment" was  supposed  to  heat  the  blood — and  this  was  the 
view  entertained  fo«"  centuries.  To  take  a  comparatively 
modern  example:      Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  a  famous  physician 


of  Stratford-on-Avon,  tells  in  his  quarto,  "Miraculous  Con- 
formist," London,  1666,  of  a  marvelous  cure  by  the  well- 
known  Empiric,  Valentine  Greatrakes,  of  "Mr.  Bromley's 
brother  of  Upton-on-the-Severne,  after  a  long  quartan  ague, 
who  had  by  a  Metastasis  of  the  Disease  such  a  chilliness 
in  the  habit  of  the  body  that  no  clothes  could  possible 
warme  him."  "Mr.  Greatrick  stripped  him  and  rubbed 
him  all  over  and  immediately  he  sweat  and  was  hot  all 
over  .  .  .  and  as  often  as  Mr.  Greatrick  came  and  rubbed 
him  he  would  be  all  in  a  flame  againe  for  half  an  hour." 
All  this  was  a  proof  that  Greatrakes  "revived  the  Ferment 
of  the  Blood." 

(12)  In  order  to  appreciate  this  physiology,  several 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind — first,  there  was  no  conception 
of  anything  like  circulation  of  the  blood,  again,  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  or  capillary  attraction  had  never  been 
thought  of,  the  whole  doctrine  of  force  was  yet  to  come,  a 
body  moved  by  virtue  of  some  quality  inherent  in  it,  a  stone 
fell  because  of  its  quality  of  heaviness,  smoke  rose  because 
of  its  quality  of  lightness,  "yellow  bile,"  if  not  restrained, 
made  its  way  upwards  because  of  the  same  inherent  quality, 
anything  feculent  like  the  dregs  of  wine  naturally  falls, 
etc.,  etc 

(13)  Neither  Liddell  and  Scott  nor  Stephanus'  Thesaurus 
knows  "cholidochos" ;  both  have  "choledochos" — both  ety- 
mology and  meaning  are  clear.  We  have  in  English  both 
forms,  but  "choledochal"  is  preferable. 

(14)  Morel  makes  this  "through  the  middle  vena  cava," 
but  that  would  require  "dia  tes  meses  ^oiles  phlebos," 
whereas  the  actual  reading  is  "dia  meses  les  k.oiles  phlebos" 
with  a  different  meaning;  of  course,  the  vena  cava  inferior 
is   meant. 

(15)  "Trichoeides"  literally  means  "like  hair,"  "hairy," 
and  it  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Aristotle,  Nat.  Animal., 
9,  37,  2.  Morel  translates  by  "pilosos,"  "hairy,"  "shaggy"; 
but  both  Hippocrates.  230  and  Dioscorides,  3,  86,  had  used 
it  in  the  sense  "capillary" — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  meaning  here;  Morel  himself  translates  the  corresponding 
word   "stenos,"   "auguslus,"   i.   e.,   narrow. 

(16)  "Pachus"  means  "thick,"  "fat,"  "coarse."  Morel 
translates  by  "crassus"  or  "spissus" — the  word,  "dense," 
is  not  far  from  the  meaning — it  means  what  is  opposed  to 
"rarity,"  "thinness"  in  the  sense  of  "thin  drink,"  "thin 
whey,"  and  the  like,  but  I  use  the  word  "thick."  The 
distinction  "thin"  and  "thick"  relates  to  transparency  not 
to  specific  eravity. 

(17)  "Leptotes"  is  "thinness."  Hipp.  V.  C.  896. 
Aristophanes  uses  the  word  in  the  meaning  "subtlety' — 
here  it  is  the  property  of  "thin"  drink,  transparent,  the 
opposite   of  "pachus."   "thick." 

(18)  "Pepsis,"  "concoction"  or  "digestion:"  "Concoc- 
tion" meant  "digestion" — and  the  old  physiologists  recognized 
three  kinds: 

1.  The  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  chylo- 
poetic, 

2.  The  digestion  of  the  chyle  into  blood,  haemopoetic, 
and, 

3.  Secretion  from  the  blood,  tears,  perspiration,  urine 
etc. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  used  of  the  process  whereby 
a  peris:oma  acquires  a  disposition  which  makes  it  fit  to 
be  secreted,  and  Hippocrates  uses  it  as  the  second  stage 
of  disease  whereby  the  morbific  matter  is  rendered  capable 
of  being  ejected  from  the  system.  Hipp.  Aph.  I,  22,  which 
translated  into  Latin,  reads:  "Concocla  purgare  el  movere 
oporlet.  non  cruda.  .  ."  "Crude"  means  "undigested,"  "not 
concccted." 

Paraphrasing  the  text,  what  is  meant  is  that  while  the 
haemopoetic  concoction  has  begun,  it  has  not  yet  done  its 
full  work  by  reason  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  haemopoetic 
faculty  (a  mythical  force  imagined  to  exist  in  the  body). 
This  concoction  is  not  perfect  and  consequently  the  third 
concoction  is  also  imperfect  because  the  imperfect  blood 
must  work  imperfectly;    and   the  urine  is  white. 

If  the  blood  be  overheated,  so  will  be  the  urine  and 
it  will  assume  a  whitish  appearance. 


(19)  I  translate  "l(ala  phusin"  by  "secundum  naluram," 
'  according  to  nature,"  not  quite  our  "natural"  but  involv- 
ing the  same  idea  and  more — a  thing  may  be  "natural" 
without  being  "secundum  naluram"  as  a  rose  eaten  by  slugs. 

(20)  "Slilpnotes"  for  the  more  usual  "stilbotes,"  "nitor," 
"nitidas,"  "fulgor,"  "splendor" — the  word  is  not  technical, 
it  means  the  shining  appearance  or  sheen  of  the  surface  of 
the  urine. 

(21)  Of  Vogel's  nine  colours  Theophilus  seems  to  accept 
four.  Vogel's  list  (1)  pale  yellow;  (2)  light  yellow  (both 
these  are  rejected);  (3)  yellow;  (4)  reddish  yellow;  (5) 
yellowish  red;  (6)  red  (these  four  are  accepted);  (7) 
brownish;  (8)  reddish  brown  and  (9)  brownish  black 
(these  last  three  are  rejected  with  the  first  two). 

(22)  "Consistenlia"  is  the  translation  of  Morel  for  the 
Greek  "sustasis,"  and  it  means  the  condition  as  to  "thick- 
ness" or  "thinness"  of  the  fluid.  "Normal  urine  is  of  a 
watery  consistency" — Heintzman,  "Urinary  Analysis  and 
Diagnosis,"  New  York,   1915,  p.  15. 

(23)  Morel  translates  the  Greek,  "ousia,"  by  "essentia" 
— it  is  the  thing  itself  considered  without  regard  to  its 
qualities — das  Ding  an  sich — e.  g.,  a  stone  may  be  con- 
sidered deprived  of  its  white  colour  and  still  be  a  stone, 
of  its  weight,  or  its  opacity,  etc.,  etc.,  and  when  we  arrive 
at  something  without  which  it  cannot  be  a  stone,  we  have 
the  ejsentia.  Schoolmen  would  call  this  its  "petrosity."  So 
Theophilus  cannot  conceive  of  wine  without  its  "hugroles," 
"humidus  liquor,"  "vetness." 

(24)  "Chyma"  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  "Chuma" 
from  "cheo,"  "I  pour." 

(25)  The  Greek  means  "divided,"  "susceptible  of  divi- 
sion," but  "undifferentiated"  conveys  the  meaning  better  to 
the  modern  mind. 

(26)  I  translate  according  to  the  text,  but  I  am  confident 
it  is  corrupt;  the  contractions  make  a  mistake  very  easy: 
"le"  and  "ou"  when  written  discretely  do  not  look  alike, 
but  their  contractions  may  easily  be  taken  for  each  other. 
The  passage  should,  no  doubt,  read  "either  flows  thin  and 
remains  thin  or  flows  thin  and  becomes  turbid  and  thick." 
So  in  the  next  sentence  the  same  correction  should  be  made. 
Morel  follows  the  text  without  remark. 

(27)  The  "humours,"  "chumoi,"  were  the  fluids  of  the 
body — see  note  7  supra ;  "perturbation"  is  ferment,  see 
note  1 1   supra. 

(28)  What  is  meant  is,  that  the  urine  being  thick,  indi- 
cates some  ferment  in  the  blood;  and  if  it  turns  thin  on 
standing  it  is  evident  that  the  concoclive  power  of  the  blood 
has  become  active  so  as  thereby  to  complete  the  digestion 
already  begun. 

(29)  "White,"  "leuk.os,"  "alba,"  here  means  colour- 
less or  nearly  so.  Heintzman,  op.  eft,  p.  19,  modifying 
Halliburton,  gives  "Nearly  colourless"  urine  as  indicative 
of  "nervous  conditions,  hydruria,  diabetes  insipidus,  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  anemia,  chlorosis." 

(30)  Morel  introduces  a  negative  not  in  the  Greek 
text,  "Urina  quae  fusa  est  non  valde  Candida  el  tenuis  in 
hominibus  san's  indicat  profusum  potum  el  copiosum  alimen- 
lum.  maxime  si  exile  alque  decolor  vinum  biberin."  "Urine 
which  is  voided  not  very  white  and  thin  in  healthy  men 
indicates  much  drink  and  abundant  food,  particularly  if 
they  should  drink  weak  and  colourless  wine."  The  Greek 
"exilelos"  applied  to  the  wine,  is  the  same  word  as  is  used 
of  drugs  which  have  become  inert.  I  presume  an  inferior 
Sauterne  or  Laubenheim  would  about  fill  the  bill — or  our 
native   Cat»wb^   before   it   is   "fired." 

(31)  Morel  in  his  note,  p.  67,  suggests  that  this  passage 
is  corrupt. 

(32)  Galen,  de  Crisibus,  Lib.  1.  CXI  I,  praises  "a  cer- 
tain ancient"  in  this  connection.  I  do  not  know  who  he 
was.  Hippocrates  used  the  term  "diabetes."  Apparently 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  word  in  this  sense.  The  dis- 
tinction between  Diabetes  mellitus  or  glycosuria  and  Diabetes 
insipidus  or  polyuria  is  quite  modern.  Aetius  (not  Aetius 
fometimes  called  a  Quack,  who  lived  a  physician  in  the 
4th  century  A.  D.  at  Antioch,  but  a  physician  at  Con- 
stantinople   about   the   same    time)    called   the  disease   "Dip- 
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UKia,"   Actius.    II,    7.      See    Bass'    Hist.    Med.,    pp.    201, 
202. 

(33)  An  unnatural  and  injurious  mixture  of  the  humours 
or  of   the  elements. 

J 34)  Hippocrates  says.  Aph.  IV.  72,  "urine,  pellucid 
while,  is  bad;  it  is  generally  found  in  phrenitics"; 
as  to  nephritics.  Aph.  VII,  35,  36.  he  says  that  if  the 
scum  be  oily  and  compacted,  it  indicates  acute  nephritic 
disease:  and  he  has  a  very  gloomy  prognosis  if  pain  in 
the   spinal   muscles  supervene. 

(35)  Morel  supposes  that  this  is  a  reference  to  Hippoc- 
rates. Aph.  IV.  95:  "If  in  one  suffering  from  a  fever, 
the  neck  is  suddenly  twisted  and  he  become  hardly  able  to 
swallow,   there  being  no  tumour  existing,   it  is   fatal." 

(36)  Hippocrates.  Aph.  IV,  41 — the  text  is  substantially 
but  not  literally  copied.  I  do  not  understand  the  cogency 
here  of  the  Aphorism  which  relates  solely  to  sweat  not  to 
urine — although  to  be  sure  they  are  both  perissomata  formed 
by  the  third  concoction  out  of  the  blood. 

(37)  Anesis.  an  abatement  or  relaxation  in  the  severity 
of  symptoms,  remission. 

(36)  Apostasis  is  one  of  the  words  used  by  the  Greek 
physicians  in  several  senses.  Hippocrates  uses  it  at  least 
once  as  meaning  death,  and  often  as  a  fracture  (this  use 
does  not  appear  in  Galen  who  uses  instead,  "Lusis,"  our 
"Solution  of  Continuity").  Hippocrates  and  others  use  it 
in  the  sense  of  a  metastasis  of  one  disease  into  another; 
sometimes  it  means  the  termination  by  crisis  or  the  crisis 
itself  of  a  disease:  sometimes  an  abscess — here  it  means  the 
determination  of  the  fever  into  the  lower  precordia  from 
other  parts  of  the  system. 

(39)  This  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  science  of 
the  times — as  the  urine  is  while  thexe  is  no  yellow  bile  in 
it,  the  yellow  bile  not  being  restrained  by  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  urine,  is  free  to  obey  its  natural  tendency  to  rise 
(see  ante  note  12).  It  rises  into  the  brain  as  high  as  il  can, 
if  there  be  an  excess,  it  is  forced  into  the  anterior  meninges 
and  produces  phrenitis  (i.  e.,  inflammation  of  the  meninges 
not  acute  delirium)  if  the  inflammation  persists,  the  result 
is  fatal,  if  it  is  relieved,  and  the  urine  is  still  not  tinged 
with  bile,  il  is  evidence  that  there  is  no  great  excess  of 
bile  and  the  prognosis  is  favorable.  In  the  meantime  the 
patient  has  a  turn  for  the  better. 

(40)  Il  may  be  well  to  set  out  the  colours  in  tabular 
form,  giving  Theophilus'  Greek,  Morel's  Latin  and  my  own 
English. 


N.  B. — There  can  be  no  certainty  in  giving  any  English 
or  Latin  rendering  of  the  Greek  colours — the  Greeks  had 
not   the  scientific  distinctions   in   them  which   we   have. 

Apparently  Vogel's  Nos.  I  and  2.  Pale  yellow  and 
light  yellow  would  come  under  the  head  "white."  Heinlz- 
man's  "nearly  colourless"  and  "light  or  straw  yellow" 
symptomatic  of  diabetes  mellilus  or  insipidus,  nephritis, 
anemia,   chlorosis,   etc. 

(41)  The  passage  is  almost  certainly  corrupt.  Morel 
truly  says,  "diclio  senubarbara"  and  he  would  see  no  objec- 
tion to  lake  the  infusion  to  be  of  half-raw  flesh.  The 
Greek,  if  correctly  transcribed,  seems  rather  lo  refer  to 
strong  wine  "chumenon  omo^ralon"  "of  strong  wine  poured 
out".  Morel  seems  lo  suggest  " 'omotcron"  for  "omok.raton," 
and  thai  is  very  plausible.  A  continuation  of  boiling  of 
half  raw  flesh  would  deepen  the  colour  of  the  infusion  to 
the  same  extent  as  if  the  infusion  were  of  crude  wine:  and 
Herodotus  speaks  of  the  "boiling  of  flesh,"  Lib.  IV,  c.  61  : 
Sed  sub  judice  lis  est.  It  is,  of  course,  the  deepened  colour 
not  the  boiling  which  indicates  the  increase  in  bile. 

(42)  The  word  " Sesemmenos"  which  I  translate  "in- 
fected" is  much  stronger  in  Greek.  It  means  "corrupted," 
"rotted" — see  Aristotle,  Hist.  Anim.  X,    I,    10. 

Caros  or  garort  was  a  sauce  made  of  brine  and  small 
fish.  Heintzman  gives  the  colours  "greenish  yellow,  greenish 
brown,  approaching  black"  as  due  to  "bile  pigments  or 
pyrogallic  acid"  and  symptomatic  of  Icterus  (jaundice). 

(43)  The  degenerates  of  today  can  find  in  milky  urine 
only  a  symptom  of  chyluria  or  purulent  disease  of  the 
genitourinary    tract.      Heintzman,   p.    19. 

(44)  The  Natural  heat  is  not  powerful  enough  lo  thicken 
the  consistency  but  it  can  change  the  color  somewhat. 

(45)  The  word  "fiu/e"  which  I  translate  "substance," 
is  another  of  those  words  in  Greek  philosophy  whose  mean- 
ing sometimes  escapes  us — it  means  the  material  as  distin- 
guished from  the  form  both  going  to  make  up  any  object. 
Morel  translates  "maltries"  which  Anglicized  into  "material," 
might   be   a   better   translation    than   substance. 

Aristotle  made  "hule"  a  fifth  element  with  earth,  air, 
fire  and  water.  The  successors  of  Pythagoras  made  the 
fifth  element  aether,  while  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  made 
Love  and  Strife  the  two  eternal  and  absolute  first  prin- 
ciples which  set   the   four  elements  in  motion,  etc.,  etc. 

(46)  Both  Greek  and  Latin  read  thus,  but  il  seems  clear 
that   "while"   should   be   "thin" — not   "loul(es"   but   "Icples." 

(47)  Morel    translates   "Such    urine,    thick,   copious    and 


Greek 


Latin 


Enclish 


Remarks 


Whitet- 
all  morbid. 


Leul(on 

gala^lodes 

glaucon 

charopon 

hupochron 

ochron 


albus 

lacteus 

caesius 

fulvus 

sub  pallidus 

pallidas 


white 
milky 
blue  gray 
fulvous 
sub  pallid 
pallid 


Colourless   or   nearly   so. 

Like  Transparent   horn. 
Like   camel's   hair. 
Like  weak  wine  and  water. 
Stronger  wine  and  water. 


Reds  and 
yellows ; 
some  normal. 


hupopurrhon       subrufus 


purrhon 

hupoxanthon 

xanthon 

huporuthron 

phloginon 

erulhron 

o'mopon 


rufus 

subflavus 

sabruber 

fiavus 

flammeum 

ruber 

vineous 


reddish 

red 

yellowish 

yellow 

purple  red 

flame-colour 

crimson 

wine  colour 


Vogel's    No. 
Tolosa). 


5,    "yellowish-red"    like    Celtic    gold    (from 


Vogel's  No.  6,  "red"  like  refined  gold. 

Vogel's  No.  4,  "reddish  yellow"  like  the  safflower. 

Vogel's  No.  3,  "yellow"  like  the  true  crocus. 

Vogel's  No.  7,  "brownish  red,"  "phoenix,"  dark  red,  purple. 

Like  pure  and  uncontaminated  blood. 

Like  the  darker  wine,  liver  coloured. 


Blue,  morbid      kuancon 


cjjaneus 


Hein'zman's  dirty  green  or  blue  symptomatic  of  cholera  or 
typhus. 


Greens, 
morbid 


Blacks, 
morbid 


phaion 
chloron 


fuscus 
viridis 


molibdon 
melan 


lividus 
r.iger 


dusky 
green 


livid 

black 


Heintzman 's  "dark  smoky"  symptomatic  of  alkaptonuria. 
Heintzman 's  "greenish  yellow  greenish  brown"  symptomatic 
of  icterus. 

TT 

Lead   colour. 

Vogel's  No.  9,  brownish  black. 

Heintzman 's  "brown   to  brown  black." 
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while,"    but    the    Greek    will    not    bear    that    interpretation 
without  violence — "polu"  is  an  adverb,  not  an  adjective, 

(48)  Here  the  same  as  apostema,  a  deep  seated  abscess 
especially  following  fever:  Hippocrates  Aph.  IV,  31,  "In 
those  worn  out  by  fevers,  apostases  occur  in  the  joints  and 
especially  at  the  Maxillae." 

(49)  Morel  amends  the  Greek  from  Hippocrates  IV, 
33;  "But  if  the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  a 
disease,  the  disease  becomes  chronic." 

(50)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  70;  "in  those  who  have 
fever,  if  the  urine  become  turbid  like  that  of  oxen,  head- 
aches  are  either   present   or   imminent." 

(51)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  69:  "In  those  whose  urine 
is  thick,  grumous,  scanty  with  accompanying  fever,  thin  and 
copious  urine  following  is  advantageous  .  ,  » 

(52)  Melancholic  humor,  atrabilious  humour  or  black 
bile  was  one  of  the  four  cardinal  humours  along  with 
blood,  phlegm  (or  lymph)  and  yellow  bile — and  was  a 
purely  imaginary  substance  which  was  supposed  to  cause 
melancholy.  When  a  quartan  fever  caused  by  black  bile 
is  resolved,  the  cause  of  it,  the  black  bile,  is  excreted 
through  the  urine  and  so  makes  the  urine  black,  and  as  the 
black  bile  is  thick  it  makes  the  urine  also  thick. 

(53)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  IV,  81 :  "If  one  void  blood, 
or  pus,  or  scales  in  urine  or  if  the  urine  have  a  bad  smell, 
it  ^indicates  ulceration  of  the  bladder,"  but  here  absence 
of  affecion  of  the  bladder  is  hypothecated. 

(54)  The  Greek  text  has  "Per!  Kraseon"  but  that  is  an 
error,  possibly  a  misprint.  Galen's  work  "Peri  Kraseon" 
is  on  Temperaments — Kiihn's  Ed.,  Vol.  I ;  the  work  "Peri 
Kriseon"  is  on  diagnosis,  Kiihn's  Ed.,  Vol.  IX. 


(55)  This  doctrine  is  iterated  and  reiterated — urine 
secundum  naturam  is  neither  thin  nor  thick  but  moderate 
(or  medium).  No  urine  can  be  secundum  naturam  but  such 
as  is  of  the  proper  colour,  and  there  can  be  no  urine  of  the 
proper  consistency  which  is  not  of  the  proper  colour. 

(56)  Bran-like,  like  coarsely  ground  barley  or  wheat: 
I  invent  the  word  "crimnoid." 

(57)  Syntaxis  is  generally  articulation  of  the  bones 
but  here  it  is  the  union  of  the  various  solid  parts  of  the 
body.  The  solid  parts  resisting  separation,  scales  are  lorn 
of,  and  in  like  manner  if  the  blood  be  too  hot,  it  throws 
down  a  solid  red  sediment. 

(58)  Hippocrates,  Aph.  VII,  31,  says:  "In  fevers 
when  the  sediment  becomes  like  thick  meal  (Krimnodees) 
it  indicates  protracted  disease."  Galen,  VIII,  544,  says 
that  crimnoid  sediments  are  dangerous.  Hippocrates,  'Aph. 
IV,  77:  "In  those  who  void  furfuraceous  urine  of  thick 
consistency,  the  bladder  is  affected  with  itch"  (psoria,  Lai. 
sea  ties,  once  a  very  wide  term). 

(59)  The  sediment,  "ihick  in  its  essence."  Thickening 
can  come  from  an  excess  of  thick  humors  unloading  into 
the  urine— or  it  may  come  from  digestion  throwing  material 
inte    the   urine. 

(60)  Sediment  of  this  colour,  we  have  been  told  supra, 
comes  from  overheating  of  the  blood,  which  produces  an 
excessive  concoction,  as  boiling  water  is  more  effective  than 
lukewarm.  The  thick  consistency  is  also  from  excessive 
concoction.  Consequently  there  can  be  nothing,  colour  or 
otherwise,  which  is  crude,  unconcocted,  in  such  combinations. 
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BUTYN 

The  Safe,  Council-Passed  Substitute  tor  Cocaine 

This  new  local  anesthetic,  as  fast  as  its  advantages  become  known,  is  sup- 
planting cocaine  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Users  without  exception  are  pleased  with  it  They  are  reporting  the  most 
satisfacto^  results  from  it  in  eyework,  in  nose  and  throat  surgery,  in  urologxc 
Practice! m7a?t,  for  practically  all  operative  work  heretofore  done  under  the 
older  and  more  dangerous  anesthetic. 

Whether  for  surface  application,  by  instillation,  or  for  deep  anesthesia  by 
injection,  it  is  in  all  respects  superior. 

Butyn  is  to  be  had  in  2  per  cent,  solution  (1-0*.  bottle)  ;  in  ttWe^«|MO. 
tamTnTers.  3  (tube  of  10);  in  tablets,  each  containing  gr.  1/6,  with  Epine- 
pS,  gfl/1250  (bottle  of  100).  Also  as  the  crystalline  powder  in  5  and  25- 
gram  packages. 

At  all  leading  pharmacies  and  physicians'  supply  houses. 
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Fig.    4.     Erythema    from    Intestinal    Disturbances. 


vasomotor  disturbances.  Use  of  alkaline  or  saline 
mineral  waters,  as  Vichy,  Tallewanda,  has  to  be 
advised,  until  the  gastro-intestinal  organs  have  re- 
turned to  their  normal  condition. 
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LA  MALADIE  DE  LA  BAIE  DE  ST.  PAUL. 

Hy  Tut:  iinv.i  haiii.k  Wii.i  mm  RnrwiCK  KiiiiiEi.t.. 
U..l>    i    i:   il  - ..  i-. 

TORONTO.    ONTARIO.    I  IAMADA. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Archives  of  Canada  at 
Ottawa  ( I  ) ,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  mass 
of  documents  concerning  a  curious  disease  which 
afflicted  the  old  Province  of  Quebec  (2)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  disease  reminded  me  at  once  of 
that  given  of  the  earliest  form  of  Morbus  Gallicus 
by  Fracastorius  and  others  who  had  actually  seen 
the  original  and  some  of  whom  had  obesrved  its 
evolution.  On  an  examination  of  the  literature,  I 
find  that  the  same  thought  had  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  others;  but  the  matter  has  not  received  much 
attention  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  some- 
thing of  it. 

Somewhere   around    1770,   a   disease  made   its 


appearance  at  Mai  Baie  (now  called  Murray  Bay) 
in  Canada,  which  spread  rapidly  and  with  fatal 
results  to  the  other  parts  of  Canada.  So  rapid  was 
its  progress  and  so  disastrous  its  ravages  that,  as 
early  as  I  773,  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  called  to  it.  The 
Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Dorchester)  in  the  spring  of  1775,  sent  Mr.  Dan, 
the  surgeon's  mate  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Foot,  down  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  from  Mai  Baie,  to  treat  those  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  gratis.  The  invasion  of  the  Prov- 
ince by  American  forces  caused  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Dan  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  the  summer  of 
1777. 

In  1776,  Mr.  Menzies,  a  mate  of  the  Quebec 
Hospital,  was  sent  down  to  St.  Paul's  Bay  to 
bring  up  some  of  the  worst  cases  to  Quebec  for 
examination  by  the  medical  men.  On  the  death 
of  Dan,  Carleton  appointed  M.  Badilard,  who  had 
been  a  surgeon  major  in  the  French  service,  to  be 
hospital  or  surgeon's  mate  to  the  Garrison  of  Que- 
bec, and  sent  him  from  time  to  time  to  St.  Paul's 
Bay  and  other  parts  of  the  Province  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  Carleton  went  to  England,  his  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  continued  the 
services  of  Badilard  in  the  same  way.  Badilard 
had  great  success  in  his  treatment  of  the  disease, 
staying  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  the  remote 
parishes. 

In  1  782,  when  the  reduction  of  the  Hospitals 
at  Quebec  took  place,  Haldimand  took  Badilard 
on  his  staff  so  as  to  be  sure  of  his  services  in  this 
work,  and  the  following  year,  I  783,  the  legislative 
Council  took  action.  The  Council  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor to  procure  by  means  of  the  clergy  or  otherwise 
a  list  of  the  persons  infected  in  the  different  parishes. 
Haldimand  requested  the  Vicar  General  to  write 
a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy.  The  Governor  was 
"happy  to  find  by  their  answers  that  the  number  of 
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persons  infected  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  had 
been  represented — the  poor  in  the  parishes  adja- 
cent to  Quebec  have  been  attended  and  cured  by 
my  orders  and  care  will  be  taken  that  the  same 
attention  shall  be  continued" — as  the  Governor 
told  the  Council. 

Haldimand  was  succeeded  in  November,  I  784, 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Henry  Hamilton.  Ham- 
ilton, in  April,  1  785.  employed  Dr.  James  Bow- 
man to  "proceed  upon  a  progress  through  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  this  Government  with  the  design 
of  administering  your  advice  and  distributing  the 
medicines  necessary  for  the  effectual  cure  of  the 
disorder  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Bay  distemper."  Bowman  was  promised 
200  guineas  in  addition  to  expenses  and  charges 
for  medicine.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  the  well-known  Jean  Olivier  Briand  (3), 
at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  sent  to  all  his 
clergy  the  circular  letter  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment stating  Bowman's  employment  and  also  an- 
other with  a  description  of  the  disease  and  the 
method  of  cure. 

Dr.  Bowman  in  the  summer  of  1 785  visited 
most  of  the  parishes  in  the  Province  and  found 
persons  infected  in  nearly  all  of  them.  In  1  786  he 
repeated  his  journey  with  the  same  result. 

In  1785,  he  visited  5801  ;  in  1786,  4606.  He 
supplied  6440  with  medicine;  of  the  5801,  he 
reported  807  cured  in  1  786.  The  return  made  by 
the  clergy  corroborated  the  figures  of  those  infected. 

Bowman  made  a  claim  for  £2300;  the  account 
was  disputed  in  Council.  Hamilton  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Hope.  Bowman  was  paid  £500 
but  the  Council  refused  to  pay  the  balance  and  he 
died  intestate,  June  20,  1  787,  with  his  account 
unsettled.  His  father,  Whitney  Bowman  of  Ire- 
land, came  to  Quebec  to  wind  up  his  estate;  and 
the  proceedings  in  I  79 1  of  the  Council  on  the  claim 
give  us  much  of  the  available  information  as  to 
the  disease. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  disease  was  imported  in 
Mai  Baie  by  a  detachment  of  Scottish  troops  sta- 
tioned at  that  place.  The  usual  name  among  the 
habitants  was  le  mal  Anglais,  the  English  disease; 
in  the  Province  generally  it  was  often  called  la 
Maladie  de  Mal  Baie  or  la  Maladie  de  la  Baie  de 
St.  Paul.  In  St.  Paul,  it  was  called  la  Maladie  des 
Eboulemens;  in  Berthier  and  Sorel,  le  Mal  de 
Chicot;  in  Boucherville,  Lusta  Cmo;  in  other  places 
Vilain  Mal,  Mauvais  Mal,  Gros  Mal,  etc.,  and 
where  it  appeared  after  the  coming  of  German 
troops  from  the  Thirteen  States,  it  was  called  la 
Maladie  Allemande,  the  German  disease. 

Dr.  Bowman  made  a  report  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
November  16,  1786  (Dorchester  had  returned  the 
previous  month  to  Quebec).  This  report  was  sent 
to  England,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  extant  (at  all 
events  the  Department  of  Archives  can  find  no  trace 
of  it).  Swediaur  (4),  Ed.  1821 .  Vol.  2,  pp.  289, 
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290,  says  that  he  had  extracted  notes  from  it,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  his  statements. 

Robert  Jones,  a  surgeon  of  Montreal,  published 
there  late  in  1  786,  a  pamphlet  of  nineteen  1 2mo. 
pages  on  "The  Distemper  Generally  Known  hy  the 
Name  of  Molbay  Disease"  (5),  in  which  he  says 
"This  infectious  disorder  which  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Parish  of  Molbay  below  Quebec  has  per- 
vaded almost  the  whole  Province  of  Quebec  with 
such  astonishing  and  destructive  rapidity,  that  from 
the  Cedars  above  Montreal  to  the  place  where  it 
was  first  known,  no  situation  seems  exempt."  He 
says,  p.  9,  "this  dangerous  malady  .  .  .  has  by 
some  been  confounded  with  the  venereal  disease, 
and  by  others  pronounced  to  be  only  a  Confirmed 
Pox"  (6),  but  he  believes  "that  they  are  distinct 
and  separate  diseases,  differing  materially  from  each 
other  in  their  cause,  mode  of  infection  and  method 
of  cure." 

In  the  proceedings  in  Council  at  Quebec  in  1  79 1 , 
Dr.  Badelard,  speaking  from  much  personal  knowl- 
edge, said  it  was  'une  verole  d'une  espece  particu- 
liere  parce  quelle  a  cede  a  toules  les  preparations 
de  mercure" — a  pox  of  a  particular  kind,  because 
it  yielded  to  all  the  preparations  of  mercury.  It 
was  not  contagious,  a  thousandth  of  what  it  was 
said  to  be ;  and  he  had  published  a  treatment  in  the 
Quebec  Gazette,  October  28,  1  784  (a  mercurial 
treatment),  and  had  cured  all  who  presented  them- 
selves to  him. 

Mr.  Fisher,  a  surgeon  who  had  been  in  the 
country  from  1  776,  said  that  it  was  contagious  and 
had  the  appearance  of  the  venereal  disease.  He  was 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  venereal,  that 
it  had  been  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and 
mercury  taken  internally  was  inadequate  to  cure  it. 
It  was  still  ( I  79 1  )  prevalent  in  Quebec  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Longmore,  another  surgeon,  on  his  arrival 
in  1  783,  heard  that  the  diseases  existed  at  St.  Paul's 
Bay.  That  fall  he  was  sent  to  Machiche  and  em- 
ployed all  winter  by  the  Government,  as  also  the 
next  summer  at  Chaleur — he  had  never  seen  any 
disease  of  a  particular  specific  contagion  that  he 
could  not  immediately  trace  to  sexual  connection — 
"a  neglected  venereal  disease  or  pox  has  existed 
and  spread  in  remote  parts  similar  to  the  Sibbens' 
(7)  I  have  seen  in  hospitals  in  Scotland  from 
remote  parts  of  that  country."  If  it  were  a  con- 
firmed pox  it  would  require  a  regular  course  of 
mercurial  treatment;  he  had  been  three  years  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  under  Dr.  Nooth  and  never  during 
that  time  saw  a  case  of  Malbay  disease. 

Dr.  Selby  accompanied  Dr.  Bowman  to  the 
parishes  of  Pt.  Aux  Trembles,  Laprairie  and  St. 
Laurent,  where  many  were  found  infected;  he  had 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  taken  charge  of 
the  infected  in  Montreal  and  had  cured  94. 

Dr.  Sym  of  Montreal,  in  charge  since  1  779  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  there  had  no  cases  in  the  hospital, 
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as  the  nuns  would  not  admit  such  patients,  but  he 
had  seen  every  day  "baneful  consequences  of  this 
horrid  disease  from  all  parts  of  the  district  of  Mon- 
treal." He  recommended  the  "Pulvis  Mercurii 
Cinereus  (8)  of  the  late  Edw.  Phaim  as  by  far 
the  most  certain,  convenient  and  efficacious  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  I  ever  exhibited.  I  have  employed 
no  other  for  three  years." 

Dr.  J.  Mervin  Nooth,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
his  day,  thinks  that  there  is  no  peculiar  disease  in 
the  Province — there  is  some  delusion — he  never  saw 
such  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  country.  "A  variety 
of  diseases  are,  however,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  called  le  mal  de  la  Ba^e  de  St.  Paul, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  venereal  disease 
aggravated  by  neglect  or  mismanagement  or  such 
cancerous  and  cutaneous  affections  as  daily  appear 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  itch  is  frequently 
called  by  the  people  of  this  country  le  mal  de  le  baye 
de  St.  Paul,  and  many  complaints  equally  trifling 
are  not  infrequently  branded  with  this  formidable 
name." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of  informa- 
tion, there  are  preserved  in  the  Canadian  Archives 
the  reports  of  many  Cures,  priests  of  the  parishes. 

For  example,  June  9,  I  785,  M.  St.  Germain, 
Cure  of  Repentigny,  says  that  it  sometimes  happens, 
though  rarely,  that  an  infant  is  affected  and  the 
nurse  healthy  and  vice  versa,  or  a  child  under  eigh- 
teen months  affected  who  has  no  nurse.  He  says, 
too  (I  translate)  :  "There  exists  a  certain  malady 
which  has  great  affinity  with  le  mal  de  la  Bate. 
There  are  ulcers,  fixed  or  mobile,  on  the  arms  or 
the  articulations  of  the  houghs  (jarets)  from  which 
distills  a  humor,  reddish  and  a  little  purulent, 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  ulcerated  part; 
pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  reins  or  stomach,  the 
person  being  otherwise  healthy.  Ce  Sont,  disent  ils 
des  rclkats  de  chauffaisons,  donl  il  ri  ont  pas  guerir 
depuis  nombre  d'  artnees."  And  he  asks  whether 
those  so  affected  should  be  treated  by  the  same . 
method  as  those  with  the  actual  disease — he  also 
asks  if  pregnant  women  should  be  treated  (9),  and 
if  the  healthy  nurse  should  take  medicine  for  the 
infected  infant  or  the  infected  nurse  continue  to 
suckle  the  child  while  she  is  under  treatment.  In 
another  letter,  August  13,  1785,  the  same  priest 
says  that  his  parish  being  in  advance  of  the  par- 
ishes in  the  use  of  remedies  against  "le  mal  de  la 
Bale"  finds  itself  "the  first  in  a  position  to  render 
thanks  and  to  make  public  that  nothing  could  be 
better  for  this  disease  than  these  remedies  and  that 
no  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  cure  this  epidemic 
and  to  justify  your  choice  than  Dr.  James  Bowman, 
whose  intelligence,  zeal,  discretion  and  disinterest- 
edness cannot  be  too  highly  praised."  When  he 
passed  through,  there  were  14  wholly  cured  of  this 
dire  malady. 

Jacques  Panet,  Cure  of  L'Islet,  June  27,  I  785, 
says    "No   one    needs    the    yellow   pills   because    I 


have  been  careful  to  warn  every  sick  person  not  to 
get  his  feet  wet." 

Pouget,  Cure  at  Berthier,  August  31,1  785,  has 
received  "the  zinc  and  the  hemlock"  (cigue). 

B.  Dubois,  Cure  at  Besancour,  September  25, 
1785,  says:  "Your  remedies  have  wrought  mira- 
cles; the  sick  are  well  and  join  me  in  thanks." 

P.  H.  Gagnon,  Cure  at  la  Baye  St.  Paul,  Sep- 
tember, 1  785,  speaks  of  the  "enormous  number  of 
sick  whom  you  have  left  in  my  care  and  of  those 
who  promptly  showed  themselves." 

J.  Chauvet,  Cure  at  Lotbiniere  and  Ste.  Croix, 
writes  that  "all  the  sick  are  doing  well  and  are 
assured  of  a  complete  recovery."  Two  other  fam- 
ilies found  infected  the  Cure  will  himself  treat. 

Martel,  Cure  at  St.  Charles,  September  9,  1  785, 
notes  that  "that  woman  who  had  the  nose  full  of 
ulcers  is  cured." 

Demeulle,  Cure  at  Longeuil,  August  15,  1785, 
finds  the  greatest  obstacle  "the  use  of  brandy  ( 1  0) 
but  how  to  convince  those  passionately  fond  of  it 
that  it  is  bad!" 

Martel,  Cure  at  Sorel  and  L'Isle  de  Pas,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1  785,  fears  the  want  of  care  of  themselves 
will  always  prevent  his  people  being  well.  "The 
man  upon  whom  you  wanted  to  operate,  who  is  at 
L'Isle  du  Pas,  is  in  very  bad  shape ;  his  nose  is 
now  impaired  (entame)  and  the  glands  very  much 
swollen." 

Other  priests  applaud  the  value  of  the  medicines 
and  grieve  over  the  carelessness  of  their  flocks. 

Nicholas  Cox,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Gaspe, 
says,  Percie,  June  11,1  785,  "we  have  no  disease 
in  this  district  but  what  is  caused  by  rum."  He 
has  given  the  medicines  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Bow- 
man "to  a  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  a  piece  of  a  doctor," 
who  will  take  care  of  them  and  use  them  as  directed 
if  they  are  called  for. 

R.  McCausland,  surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
at  Niagara,  May  18,  1  785,  knows  the  disease  only 
by  report  (11),  there  being  none  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  same  statement  is  made  by  George 
Anthon,  surgeon  at  Detroit;  but  James  Mair,  sur- 
geon to  H.  M.  Ship  Hermione,  knows,  May  28, 
1  785,  of  this  "disease  so  very  contagious  in  this 
Province."    • 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  available  descrip- 
tions of  the  disease,  its  symptoms,  etc. 

Jones  says,  p.  8,  "Beginning  unattended  with 
pain  (the  absence  of  which  is  sometimes  continued 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease)  (12)  for 
some  time,  this  goes  off  on  swallowing  any  liquid 
which  induces  the  patient  to  relieve  it  by  drinking 
frequently ;  in  about  a  fortnight  small  ulcerations 
are  perceived  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  velum,  pendu- 
lum, tongue,  etc.,  which  sometimes  remain  super- 
ficial for  many  weeks,  though  attended  with  a  very 
foetid  breath  and  slow  fever.  Then  follow  chaps  in 
the  lips  and  nostrils,  with  a  distillation  of  acri- 
monious humor  from  those  parts ;  the  teeth  grow 
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carious  and  the  rums  v.io.igy.  the  ulcerations  spread 
till  they  uni'c  and  destroy  the  substance  of  the  parts 
affected.  tSe  fever  increases,  accompanied  either 
with  obstinate  constipation  or  profuse  diarrhoea; 
the  limbs  waste  althoueh  the  appetite  continues 
good,  often  ravenous;  the  bones  of  the  nose  at 
length  grow  carious,  the  hair  drops  off.  nodes  appear 
on  the  head  and  skins,  the  lips  swell  violently,  the 
stench  increases  till  universal  putrefaction  ends  the 
existence  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer."  He  adds  the 
significant  note:  "Sometime?,  though  very  rarely,  the 
genital  parts  are  affected  with  ulcers." 

Swediaur,  taking  his  information  from  Bowman, 
says,  vol.  ii,  p.  286:  "The  first  symptoms  of  it  are 
little  pustules  on  the  lips,  the  tongue  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth;  but  rarely  in  the  parts  of  generation. 
These  pustules  are  of  a  corrosive  kind,  and  chil- 
dren have  almost  had  their  tonsrue  destroyed  by 
them.  At  first  they  r,re  like  little  aphthae  filled 
will  a  wHtish  puriform  humor,  which  is  so  virulent 
that  it  infects  those  who  use  the  patient's  spoon,  glass 
or  pipe  and  has  even  been  observed  to  be  com- 
mit"''-* ted  by  linen,  clothes,  etc. 

Whether  the  virus  has  got  into  ulcers  by  absorp- 
tion or  has  been  spontaneously  developed  without 
any  external  ulcer,  it  shows  itself  by  considerable 
swelling,  or  by  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones.  These 
pains  are  relieved  when  the  ulcers  appear  in  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin :  but  they  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  and  armpits  and  even  of  the  groin ;  which  some- 
times inflame  and  suppurate  and  in  certain  cases 
become  hard  and  indolent.  Some  patients  also 
feel  pains  in  different  parts  that  are  more  sensible 
at  night  or  when  they  take  violent  exercise;  and 
this  happens  at  what  may  be  considered  the  second 
period  of  the  disorder." 

Dr.  Bowman  expressly  says  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul  grow  rotten  and  sometimes 
die  of  this  disease  without  the  least  affection  in  the 
genitals. 

The  occurrence  of  syphilis  in  early  times  with- 
out any  affection  of  the  genitals  is  indicated  by  the 
medical  writers  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries,  e.  g.,  Natalis  Montesaurus,  who 
wrote  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  who  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  disease,  says 
nothing  of  the  genital  parts  being  affected  but  speaks 
principally  of  the  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones.  So 
also  Pierre  Pinctor,  Rome,  I  500,  mentions  the  fear- 
ful nocturnal  pains  and  pustules  all  over  the  body 
but  says  nothing  of  the  genital  parts  being  affected. 
Macr.  Anton.  Coccius  Sabellicus,  who  died  of 
syphilis  in  I  506,  says  that  the  disease  began  with 
pustules  all  over  the  body,  which  afterward  became 
hideous  ulcers,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  genitals. 
Writers  after  his  time  generally  assert  that  the  dis- 
ease was  for  the  most  part  communicated  by  coition 
or  lactation. 

Let  us  see  how  Fracastorius  describes  it.    In  his 


poem,  "Syphilidcs  sive  Morhi  Gallici,  Libri  tres." 
1530,  in  Lib.  I,  VV.  325  sqq.  is  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease.  I  pass  that  over  and  proceed  to 
his  more  mature  work,  "De  Contagionibus,  etc." 
published  1 546  and  containing  his  final  conclu- 
sions. In  Lib.  II,  chap.  IX  of  this  prose  work  in 
Latin,  "De  Syphilidc  morbo  seu  Callico,"  he  de- 
scribes the  disease  carefully  and  exhaustively.  I 
translate  freely. 

"When  first  this  disease  appeared  amongst  us, 
substantially  these  symptoms  were  conspicuous — -in 
some  cases  it  arose  without  any  contagion  whatso- 
ever, in  others  and  the  greater  number  it  arose  from 
contagion — chiefly  in  coitus.  It  did  not  manifest 
itself  immediately  .  .  .  later  in  most  cases  certain 
■•t^M  ulcers  (ulcuscula)  arose  around  the  genitals. 
Afterwards  certain  crustose  pustules  broke  out  in 
the  skin,  for  the  most  part  beginning  at  the  scalp 
but  sometimes  elsewhere;  these  at  first  were  small 
but  gradually  grew  to  the  size  of  an  acorn  cup  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  what  are  in  boys  called 
achores  .  .  .  these  all  after  a  few  days  opened 
and  dripped  with  a  certain  fetid  mucilaginous  mucor 
....  then  they  began  to  corrode  like  phagedenic 
fleers  and  sometimes  ate  not  only  the  flesh  but  even 
the  very  bones.  In  cases  in  which  the  upper  parts 
were  attacked,  foul  distillations  occurred,  which  ate 
sometimes  the  palate,  sometimes  the  uvula  (garga- 
reon),  sometimes  the  fauces  and  tonsils  ....  in 
some  cases  the  lips  were  destroyed,  in  some  the 
nose,  in  some  the  eyes,  in  some  the  whole  pudenda. 
Moreover,  in  most  cases,  certain  gummosities  showed 
themseb'es  on  the  limbs,  often  the  size  of  an  egg, 
from  which  when  opened  flowed  a  white  mucilag- 
inous mucor  ...  In  addition  to  the  above,  as  though 
that  did  not  amount  to  anything,  fearful  pains  ap- 
peared in  the  arms,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after,  but  generally  along  with  the  pustules — most 
painful  at  night. 

Sometimes  there  were  pustules  without  pains,  and 
Vice  versa,  but  generally  there  were  both." 

Fracastorius  further  says  that  about  six  years 
before  he  wrote,  there  set  in  a  change  in  the  disease, 
very  few  pustules,  almost  no  pains,  many  gummosi- 
ties and  "what  must  seem  strange  to  all,  the  fall  of 
the  hair  made  men  almost  ridiculous.  Some  being 
without  beard,  some  without  eyebrows,  and  some 
with  a  shiny  pate  .  .  .  and  what  is  worse,  now  in 
many  cases,  the  teeth  become  loose  and  in  some  in- 
stances actually  fall  out." 

The  universal  opinion  of  the  early  physicians  that 
syphilis  at  its  first  incidence  in  Europe  was  com- 
municated without  coition,  without  contagion  of 
any  kind  and  simply  by  the  air  itself,  is  well  known. 
Bowman  and  others,  competent  observers,  are  posi- 
tive that  the  St.  Paul's  Bay  disease  could  be  con- 
tracted without  coition,  and  even  without  immediate 
touch  (13). 

However  that  may  be,  the  disease  sometimes 
ended  in  a  fatal  gangrene  which  attacked  the  toes. 
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Bowman  saw  some  instances  of  this,  and  he  also 
tells  of  a  young  man  who  lost  both  feet,  another  a 
leg  at  the  knee-joint ;  both  of  these  survived. 

All  competent  authorities  agree  that  the  only 
cure  was  mercury — patience,  burdock,  sarsaparilla, 
hemlock-spruce  (sapinette  it  Canada)  were  used 
but  were  all  ineffectual. 

It  would  seem  that  this  disease  was  syphilis  of 
the  early  type.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  has  left  no  appreciable  effects 
upon  the  parts  of  Canada  afflicted  with  it. 

Notes. 

( 1 )  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  Canada  to  this  valuable  storehouse 
of  facts  of  alt  kinds;  for  example,  the  history  of  inocula- 
tion, vaccination,  etc.,  in  the  British  Army,  can  almost 
be  written  from  the  documents  there  to  be  found. 

(2)  Several  writers  speak  of  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  e.  g.,  Hon.  Dr.  Cochrane  in  the  Transactions  Lib. 
and  Hist.  Socy.  of  Quebec  for  1841  (Vol.  IV,  p.  139); 
Dr.  Herbert  S.  Birkett,  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1535-1838,"  New 
York,  1908,  p.  17, — there  was  no  province  of  Lower  Canada 
until  after  the  Canada  Act  of  1791  :  the  Province  of  Quebec 
created  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  enlarged  by 
the  Quebec  Act  of    1774,  lasted  until  December,    1791. 

(3)  Bishop  Bnand  had  as  much  as  any  oiher  man  (with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton)  with  keeping  Canada 
faithful  to  Britain  during  the  American  Revolution,  1776- 
1783. 

(4)  Franz  X.  Swediaur  (1748-1824)  graduated  in 
Vienna,  1772,  having  already  (1770)  begun  to  make  and 
collect  observations  on  syphilitic  or  venereal  complaints. 
He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  his  investiga- 
tions. In  1784,  he  published  at  Edinburgh  the  first  edition 
of  his  "Practical  Observations  on  Venereal  Complaints," 
I  Vol.,  8  Vo. :  a  second  edition  appeared  in  London,  1786: 
a  third  in  Edinburgh,  1788  (a  third  surreptitiously  printed 
at  Edinburgh  which  appeared  in  1787,  he  disowned  but  it 
closely  follows  the  second).  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Dr.  Gibelin  in  1785  and  soon  after  reprinted.  In  1798, 
Swediaur  wrote  and  published  in  French  a  work  on  syphilis 
in  two  vols.,  8  vo.,  Paris;  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1801, 
another  in  1809  and  others  later.  The  authoritative  and 
final  edition  was  issued.  London,  1821,  in  two  vols.,  8  vo., 
translated    from   the   seventh   French   edition. 

The  third  edition  was  reprinted  in  New  York,  1788, 
by  Campbell  (two  copies  are  in  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia).  His  French  work  of 
1798  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  T.  Hewson 
of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  and  shared  with  Dr.  John  Hunter's 
Treatise  the  favor  of  the  profession  in  the  United  States 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

My  editions  are  the  surreptitious  3d.  Ed.  Edinburgh, 
1787,  and  the  London  edition  of   1821. 

(5)  A  copy  is  in  the  Canadian  Archives  from  which 
I  have  a  photostat — through  the  kindness  of  the  officials 
of  that  admirable  institution. 

(6)  We  must  get  into  the  atmosphere  of  these  pre- 
Ricord  times  when  there  was  not  the  sharp  distinction 
between  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Jones  says,  p.  II,  "There 
are  two  species  of  the  venereal  disease,  the  simple  gonorrhea 
or  clap  and  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox,  both  contracted  by 
coition  with  an  infected  person."  He  says,  p.  10,  "The 
venereal  disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  Europe  in  the 
year    1493." 

(7)  "Sibbens,"  "Sibbans,"  "Sibbins,"  "Sivvens,"  an  in- 
fectious skin  disease  formerly  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland,  probably  venereal.  A  case  was  reported  as  late 
as    1851.      Swediaur  thinks  the  Canadian  disease   similar  to, 


if    not    identical    with    Sibbens,    and   both    closely    allied    to 
Yaws. 

By  some,  Sibbens  was  considered  a  complication  of 
syphilis  and  itch.  See  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary, 
sub.  voc.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Nooth  considered  the 
St.  Paul's  Bay  disease  in  some  cases,  just  syphilis  com- 
plicated   with    itch. 

(8)  The  once  famous  Aethiops  per  se,  gray  or  black 
oxide  of  mercury. 

(9)  Bernard  Panet,  Cure  at  Riviere  Ouelle,  writes  to 
Dr.  Bowman,  November  26,  1785,  that  there  is  in  his 
parish  "only  Gagnon's  wife  who  is  not  cured — because  she 
has  become  encientc:  she  will  resume  treatment  after  her  con- 
finement." 

(10)  So  Nicholas  Cox,  Governor  of  Gaspe,  see  later 
in  the  tex; — he  says  Rum,  the  priest  brandy. 

(11)  It  did  not  spread  to  the  English-speaking  settle- 
ments at  Cornwall,  Kingston  and  the  Country. 

(12)  No  other  observer  speaks  of  the  absence  of  pain. 
Jones  is  emphatic.  "The  absence  of  pain  sometimes  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  astonishing,  as  I  have 
seen  the  Velum  Pendulum  and  Uvula  entirely  destroyed 
with  nothing  more  of  pain  than  a  slight  pricking  felt  by 
the  patient.  In  regard  to  the  (French)  Canadians,  this 
is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance;  regardless  of  danger 
where  bodily  sensation  affords  no  monitor  to  alarm  them  and 
where  the  dread  of  expense  confirms  their  indolence,  they 
seldom  apply  for  medical  assistance  till  the  disease  has 
made  such  havock  that  it  is  sometimes  incurable;  and  even 
where  it  then  admits  of  a  cure,  it  too  often  leaves  the 
wretched  patient  to  languish  the  remainder  of  life  under  the 
united  miseries  of  an  injured  constitution  and  a  mutilated 
frame." 

(13)  Are  we  yet  quite  certain  as  to  all  the  ways  in 
which  syphilis  may  be  contracted? 

This  paper  will  perhaps  be  fitly  closed  by  the 
presentment  of  the  grand  jury  at  Montreal,  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  Monday, 
September  2nd,  1  782,  and  the  representation  made 
by  the  medical  men  to  the  grand  jury. 

C  At  His  Majesty's  Court  of 
King's  Bench  holden  in 
the  City  and  for  the 
District  of  Montreal,  and 
Province  of  Quebec,  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  day  of 
September,  1  782. 

The  jurors  of  our  Lord  the  King  for  the  body  of 
the  District  of  Montreal,  present  and  inform  His 
Majesty's  commissioners,  that  there  now  prevaileth 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  a  disorder 
of  a  most  alarming  nature  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  human  species,  which  from  the  in- 
formation laid  before  the  said  jurors  appears  to 
be  a  most  malignant  venereal  disease. 

That  many  persons  are  already  so  deformed  by 
the  virulency  of  this  disorder  as  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  objects  of  compassion  and  abhorrence ;  and 
whole  parishes  are  so  infected  with  it  as  to  render 
the  traveling  among  them,  or  sleeping  under  the 
roofs  of  these  unhappy  people  dangerous  to  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  seeing  that  the  disorder  may 
be  communicated  by  the  breathing  even  of  the 
persons  infected. 


City   and   District 
of  Montreal. 
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That  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration within  the  province  is  threatened,  unless  the 
wisdom  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief, 
with  His  Majesty's  legislative  council,  should  de- 
vise means,  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  but  to  erad- 
icate this  fatal  disease  from  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom  from  shame,  and  others  from 
want  of  ability  to  obtain  necessary  attendance  and 
relief,  are  now  languishing  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
loathsome  disorder;  and  although  there  are  several 
who  have  been  perfectly  cured  of  it,  the  number 
of  these  bears  too  small  a  proportion  to  those  who 
are  infected,  as  to  be  little  or  no  hindrance  to  the 
spreading  of  the  disease. 

That  the  jurors  aforesaid,  being  sensible  that  con- 
siderable expences  must  be  incurred  in  providing 
proper  places  for  the  reception  of  persons  labour- 
ing under  this  disorder,  with  medicines  and  fit 
attendance  by  men  of  character  and  abilities,  do 
present  as  their  opinion  that  such  expences  should  be 
borne  and  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict at  large,  to  which  the  jurors  aforesaid  will 
chearfully  contribute,  and  give  their  aid  and 
assistance. 

Montreal,  September,    1  782. 

(Signed)      James  McGill,  Foreman; 
Jt.   Dixier, 
Is.  Portier, 
....  Adhemar, 
Laurence  Ermatinger, 
Chas.  Jauquinet, 
....    Dumas, 
John  Tilly, 
John  McGill. 
J.  Grant, 
Wm.    Wilson, 
Alexr.  Henry, 
J.  Bte.  Guillon, 
Thos.  McCord, 
J.  Bte.  Durocher, 
Richard  Pollard. 
Endorsed : 

Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury; 

Montreal,  Sept.,   1782; 
On  the  Mai  Bay  Disorder. 

At  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  grand 
jury,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten  beg  leave, 
with  all  humility  and  submission,  to  lay  before  them 
a  disease  that  seems  peculiar  to  this  province,  which 
every  one  must  have  heard  of,  and  that's  big  with 
consequences,  not  only  to  render  the  people  dis- 
eased and  contemptible,  but  must,  in  the  end,  tend 
to  destroy  the  human  race.  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said 
that,  in  our  time,  a  disease  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
not  only  to  destroy  our  fellow  creatures,  but  to 
render  the  offspring  of  those  infected,  disordered 
and  degenerated;  and  that  we  are  now  beholding 
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the  last  race  of  Canadians,  remarkable  for  bodily 
make  and  strength.  This  disease  to  be  represented, 
by  some  is  called  Mai-Anglais,  by  others  Juslacrue, 
by  others  the  Sibbins,  but  more  generally  the  dis- 
ease of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

Without  entering  into  a  confusion  of  names,  we 
would  wish  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  the  Pox, 
which  will  render  the  disease  contemptible  and 
would  awe  the  inhabitants,  or  those  afflicted,  to 
search  for  a  cure,  or  cause  them  to  be  pointed  at 
as  those  infected  with  a  disease  that  is  infamous; 
and  tho'  not  so  sudden,  yet  as  mortal  in  its  pro- 
gressive state,  as  the  plague  itself,  easily  commun- 
icated and  dreadful  in  its  effects. 

The  lips,  throat  and  glandular  parts  are  gen- 
erally first  affected  with  ulcerations;  as  the  lips  by 
nature  are  deprived  of  the  true  skin,  by  drinking 
from  the  same  cup  in  which  the  minutest  atom  of 
virus  remains  from  the  diseased  person,  and  being 
absorbed  by  the  healthy  one,  the  disease  is  imme- 
diately contracted  ...  A  disease  so  easily  catched, 
how  rapidly  must  it  extend.  After  some  time  the 
bones  are  attacked,  and  it's  frequently  seen  that 
the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  from  their  nearness  to 
the  throat,  are  frequently  broke  down,  and  every 
part  of  the  face  taken  away  to  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
Spectacles  too  shocking  to  human  nature,  and  which 
is  the  consequence  of  the  progressive  state  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  disorder  neglected. 

Since  every  connecting  person  in  this  country  is 
liable  to  receive  unknowingly  the  infection  from 
this  horrid  disorder,  we  would  think  it  a  part  of 
humanity  in  the  grand  jury  to  address  His  Excel- 
lency and  the  Council,  that  through  their  wisdom, 
such  a  general  method  may  immediately  be  taken 
as  is  most  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  alarming 
complaint. 

A  committee  appointed  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  faculty,  together  with  those  who  understand  the 
internal  policies  of  the  country,  will  by  their  con- 
sultations point  out  the  most  proper  means  to  erad- 
icate this  disorder,  it  being  general  in  every  parish 
in  this  district. 

Montreal,  5th  September,   1  782. 

(Signed) 

Charles  Blake,  Surgeon 

to  the  Garrison  of  Montreal ; 
Robert  Sym,  Surgeon ; 
Geo.  Selby,  Surgeon; 
J.  Bte.  Jobert,  Chirurgeen. 

To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand    1 
Jury  at  Montreal.  / 

Endorsed : 

Report  of  the  Medical  Gentlemen, 
Montreal,  5th  Sept.,  1782. 
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LA  MALADIE  DE  LA  BAIE  DE  ST.  PAUL. 

By  The  Honourable  William  Kenwick  Riddell. 
LL.I)..  F.  R.  H.  B.,  Etc.. 

TORONTO.    ONTARIO.   CANADA. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Archives  of  Canada  at 
Ottawa  ( I  ) ,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  mass 
of  documents  concerning  a  curious  disease  which 
afflicted  the  old  Province  of  Quebec  (2)  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  disease  reminded  me  at  once  of 
that  given  of  the  earliest  form  of  Morbus  Gallicus 
by  Fracastorius  and  others  who  had  actually  seen 
the  original  and  some  of  whom  had  observed  its 
evolution.  On  an  examination  of  the  literature,  I 
find  that  the  same  thought  has  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  others;  but  the  matter  has  not  received  much 
attention  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  some- 
thing of  it. 

Somewhere  around  1770,  a  disease  made  its 
appearance  at  Mai  Baic  (now  called  Murray  Bay) 
in  Canada,  which  spread  rapidly  and  with  fatal 
results  to  the  other  parts  of  Canada.  So  rapid  was 
its  progress  and  so  disastrous  its  ravages  that,  as 
early  as  I  773,  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  was  called  to  it.  The 
Governor,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterwards  Lord 
Dorchester)  in  the  spring  of  1  775,  sent  Mr.  Dan, 
the  Surgeon's  Mate  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
Foot,  down  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul,  a  few  miles 
up  the  river  from  Mai  Baie,  to  treat  those  afflicted 
with  the  disease,  gratis.  The  invasion  of  the  Prov- 
ince by  American  forces  caused  the  recall  of  Mr. 
Dan  to  Quebec,  where  he  died  in  the  summer  of 
1777. 

In  1776,  Mr.  Menzies,  a  mate  of  the  Quebec 
Hospital,  was  sent  down  to  St.  Paul's  Bay  to 
bring  up  some  of  the  worst  cases  to  Quebec  for 
examination  by  the  medical  men.  On  the  death 
of  Dan,  Carleton  appointed  M.  Badilard,  who  had 
been  a  Surgeon  Major  in  the  French  service,  to  be 
Hospital  or  Surgeon's  Mate  to  the  Garrison  of 
Quebec,  and  sent  him  from  time  to  time  to  St. 
Paul's  Bay  and  other  parts  of  the  Province  for  the 
same  purpose.  When  Carleton  went  to  England,  his 
successor.  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  continued  the 
services  of  Badilard  in  the  same  way.  Badilard 
had  gTeat  success  in  his  treatment  of  the  disease, 
staying  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  time  in  the  remote 
parishes. 

In  1782,  when  the  reduction  of  the  Hospitals 
at  Quebec  took  place,  Haldimand  took  Badilard 
on  his  Staff  so  as  to  be  sure  of  his  services  in  this 
work;  and  the  following  year,  I  783,  the  Legislative 
Council  took  action.  The  Council  asked  the  Gov- 
ernor to  procure  by  means  of  the  clergy  or  other- 
wise, a  list  of  the  persons  infected  in  the  different 
parishes.  Haldimand  requested  the  Vicar  General 
to  write  a  circular  letter  to  the  clergy.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  "happy  to  find  by  their  answers  that  the 


number  of  persons  infected  was  by  no  means  so  great 
as  had  been  represented — the  poor  in  the  parishes 
adjacent  to  Quebec  have  been  attended  and  cured 
by  my  orders  and  care  will  be  taken  that  the  same 
attention  shall  be  continued" — as  the  Governor 
told  the  Council. 

Haldimand  was  succeeded  in  November,  I  784, 
by  Lieutenant  Governor  Henry  Hamilton.  Ham- 
ilton, in  April,  1785,  employed  Dr.  James  Bow- 
man to  "proceed  upon  a  progress  through  the  sev- 
eral parishes  of  this  Government  with  the  design 
of  administering  your  advice  and  distributing  the 
medicines  necessary  for  the  effectual  cure  of  the 
disorder  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  St. 
Paul's  Bay  distemper."  Bowman  was  promised 
200  guineas  in  addition  to  expenses  and  charges 
for  medicine.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  the  well-known  Jean  Olivier  Briand  (3), 
at  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  sent  to  all  his 
clergy,  the  circular  letter  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment stating  Bowman's  employment  and  also  an- 
other with  a  description  of  the  disease  and  the 
method  of  cure. 

Dr.  Bowman  in  the  summer  of  1 785  visited 
most  of  the  parishes  in  the  Province  and  found 
persons  infected  in  nearly  all  of  them.  In  1  786  he 
repeated  his  journey  with  the  same  result. 

In  1785,  he  visited  5801  ;  in  1786,  4606.  He 
supplied  6440  with  medicine;  of  the  5801,  he 
reported  807  cured  in  1  786.  The  return  made  by 
the  clergy  corroborated  the  figures  of  those  infected. 
Bowman  made  a  claim  for  £2300;  the  account 
was  disputed  in  Council — Hamilton  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Hope.  Bowman  was  paid  £500, 
but  the  Council  refused  to  pay  the  balance  and  he 
died  intestate,  June  20,  1  787,  with  his  account 
unsettled.  His  father,  Whitney  Bowman  of  Ire- 
land, came  to  Quebec  to  wind  up  his  estate;  and 
the  proceedings  in  I  79 1  of  the  Council  on  the  claim 
give  us  much  of  the  available  information  as  to 
the  disease. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  disease  was  imported 
into  Mai  Baie  by  a  detachment  of  Scottish  troops 
stationed  at  that  place.  The  usual  name  among  the 
habitants  was  le  mal  Anglais,  the  English  disease; 
in  the  Province  generally  it  was  often  called  la 
Maladie  de  Mal  Baie  or  la  Maladie  de  la  Baie  de 
Si.  Paul.  In  St.  Paul,  it  was  called  la  Maladie  des 
Eboulemerts;  in  Berthier  and  Sorel,  le  Mal  de 
Chicot;  in  Boucherville,  Lusla  Cruo;  in  other  places 
Vilain  Mal,  Mauvais  Mal,  Gros  Mal,  etc.;  and 
where  it  appeared  after  the  coming  of  German 
troops  from  the  Thirteen  States,  it  was  called  la 
Maladie  Allemande,  the  German  disease. 

Dr.  Bowman  made  a  report  to  Lord  Dorchester, 
November  16,  1786  (Dorchester  had  returned  the 
previous  month  to  Quebec).  This  report  was  sent 
to  England,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  extant  (at  all 
events  the  Department  of  Archives  can  find  no  trace 
of  it).   Swediaur  (4).  Ed.  1821,  Vol.  2.  pp.  289, 


290.  says  that  he  had  extracted  notes  from  it,  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  to  doubt  his  statements. 

Robert  Jones,  a  surgeon  of  Montreal,  published 
there  late  in  I  786.  a  pamphlet  of  nineteen  I  2mo. 
pages  on  "The  Distemper  Generally  Known  by  the 
Name  of  Molbay  Disease"  (5).  in  which  he  says: 
"This  infectious  disorder  which  was  first  discovered 
in  the  Parish  of  Molbay  below  Quebec  has  per- 
vaded almost  the  whole  Province  of  Quebec  with 
such  astonishing  and  destructive  rapidity,  that  from 
the  Cedars  above  Montreal  to  the  place  where  it 
was  first  known,  no  situation  seems  exempt."  He 
says,  p.  9,  "this  dangerous  malady  .  .  .  has  by 
some  been  confounded  with  the  venereal  disease, 
and  by  others  pronounced  to  be  only  a  Confirmed 
Pox"  (6)  ;  but  he  believes  "that  they  are  distinct 
and  separate  diseases,  differing  materially  from  each 
other  in  their  cause,  mode  of  infection  and  method 
of  cure." 

In  the  proceedings  in  Council  at  Quebec  in  I  79 1 , 
Dr.  Badelard,  speaking  from  much  personal  knowl- 
edge, said  it  was  'une  verole  d'une  espece  parlicu- 
liere  parce  quelle  a  cede  a  loutes  les  preparations 
de  mercure" — a  pox  of  a  particular  kind,  because 
it  yielded  to  all  the  preparations  of  mercury.  It 
was  not  contagious  a  thousandth  of  what  it  was 
said  to  be;  and  he  had  published  a  treatment  in  the 
Quebec  Cazelte,  October  28,  1  784  (a  mercurial 
treatment),  and  had  cured  all  who  presented  them- 
selves to  him. 

Mr.  Fisher,  a  surgeon  who  had  been  in  the 
country  from  I  776,  said  that  it  was  contagious  and 
had  the  appearance  of  the  venereal  disease.  He  was 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  venereal,  that 
it  had  been  in  the  country  for  many  years,  and 
mercury  taken  internally  was  inadequate  to  cure  it. 
It  was  still  ( 1  79 1  )  prevalent  in  Quebec  and  neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr.  Longmore,  another  surgeon,  on  his  arrival 
in  1  783,  heard  that  the  diseases  existed  at  St.  Paul's 
Bay.  That  fall  he  was  sent  to  Machiche  and  em- 
ployed all  winter  by  the  Government,  as  also  the 
next  summer  at  Chaleur — he  had  never  seen  any 
disease  of  a  particular  specific  contagion  that  he 
could  not  immediately  trace  to  sexual  connection — 
"a  neglected  venereal  disease  or  pox  has  existed 
and  spread  in  remote  parts  similar  to  the  Sibbens. 
(7)  I  have  seen  in  hospitals  in  Scotland  from 
remote  parts  of  that  country."  If  it  were  a  con- 
firmed pox  it  would  require  a  regular  course  of 
mercurial  treatment;  he  had  been  three  years  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu  under  Dr.  Nooth  and  never  during 
that  time  saw  a  case  of  Malbay  disease. 

Dr.  Selby  accompanied  Dr.  Bowman  to  the 
parishes  of  Pt.  Aux  Trembles,  Laprairie  and  St. 
Laurent,  where  many  were  found  infected;  he  had 
at  the  request  of  the  Government  taken  charge  of 
the  infected  in  Montreal  and  had  cured  94. 

Dr.  Sym  of  Montreal,  in  charge  since  1  779  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu  there,  had  no  cases  in  the  hospital, 


as  the  nuns  would  not  admit  such  patients,  but  he 
had  seen  every  day  "baneful  consequences  of  this 
horrid  disease  from  all  parts  of  the  district  of  Mon- 
treal." He  recommended  the  "Pulvis  Mercurii 
Cinereus  (8)  of  the  late  Edw.  Phaim  as  by  far 
the  most  certain,  convenient  and  efficacious  prepara- 
tion of  mercury  I  ever  exhibited.  I  have  employed 
no  other  for  three  years." 

Dr.  J.  Mervin  Nooth,  a  man  of  some  note  in 
his  day,  thinks  that  there  is  no  peculiar  disease  in 
the  Province — there  is  some  delusion— he  never  saw 
such  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  country.  "A  variety 
of  diseases  are,  however,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  called  le  mal  de  la  Bayc  de  St.  Paul, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  the  venereal  disease 
aggravated  by  neglect  or  mismanagement  or  such 
cancerous  and  cutaneous  affections  as  daily  appear 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  itch  is  frequently 
called  by  the  people  of  this  country  le  mal  de  le  baye 
de  Si.  Paul,  and  many  complaints  equally  trifling 
are  not  infrequently  branded  with  this  formidable 
name." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sources  of  informa- 
tion, there  are  preserved  in  the  Canadian  Archives 
the  reports  of  many  Cures,  priests  of  the  parishes. 

For  example,  June  9,  I  785,  M.  St.  Germain, 
Cure  of  Repentigny,  says  that  it  sometimes  happens, 
though  rarely,  that  an  infant  is  affected  and  the 
nurse  healthy  and  vice  versa,  or  a  child  under  eigh- 
teen months  affected  who  has  no  nurse.  He  says, 
too  (I  translate)  :  "There  exists  a  certain  malady 
which  has  great  affinity  with  le  mal  de  la  Baie. 
There  are  ulcers,  fixed  or  mobile,  on  the  arms  or 
the  articulations  of  the  houghs  (jarets)  from  which 
disfills  a  humor,  reddish  and  a  little  purulent, 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  ulcerated  part; 
pain  is  sometimes  felt  in  the  reins  or  stomach,  the 
person  being  otherwise  healthy.  Ce  Sonl,  disenl  Us 
des  relicats  de  chauffaisons,  dont  it  n  onl  pas  guerir 
depuis  nombre  d'  annees."  And  he  asks  whether 
those  so  affected  should  be  treated  by  the  same 
method  as  those  with  the  actual  disease — he  also 
asks  if  pregnant  women  should  be  treated  (9),  and 
if  the  healthy  nurse  should  take  medicine  for  the 
infected  infant  or  the  infected  nurse  continue  to 
suckle  the  child  while  she  is  under  treatment.  In 
another  letter,  August  13,  1785,  the  same  priest 
says  that  his  parish  being  in  advance  of  the  par- 
ishes in  the  use  of  remedies  against  "le  mal  de  la 
Baie,"  finds  itself  "the  first  in  a  position  to  render 
thanks  and  to  make  public  that  nothing  could  be 
better  for  this  disease  than  these  remedies  and  that 
no  one  could  be  better  fitted  to  cure  this  epidemic 
and  to  justify  your  choice  than  Dr.  James  Bowman, 
whose  intelligence,  zeal,  discretion  and  disinterest- 
edness cannot  be  too  highly  praised."  When  he 
passed  through,  there  were  I  4  wholly  cured  of  this 
dire  malady. 

Jacques  Panet,  Cure  of  L'Islet,  June  27,  I  785, 
says   "No  one   needs   the   yellow  pills   because   I 


have  been  careful  to  warn  every  sick  person  not  to 
get  his  feet  wet." 

Pouget,  Cure  at  Berthier,  August  31,1  785,  has 
received  "the  zinc  and  the  hemlock"   (cigue). 

B.  Dubois,  Cure  at  Besancour,  September  25, 
1785,  says:  "Your  remedies  have  wrought  mira- 
cles; the  sick  are  well  and  join  me  in  thanks." 

P.  H.  Gagnon,  Cure  at  la  Baye  St.  Paul,  Sep- 
tember, I  785,  speaks  of  the  "enormous  number  of 
sick  whom  you  have  left  in  my  care  and  of  those 
who  promptly  showed  themselves." 

J.  Chauvet,  Cure  at  Lotbiniere  and  Ste.  Croix, 
writes  that  "all  the  sick  are  doing  well  and  are 
assured  of  a  complete  recovery."  Two  other  fam- 
ilies found  infected  the  cure  will  himself  treat. 

Martel,  Cure  at  St.  Charles,  September  9,  1  785. 
notes  that  "that  woman  who  had  the  nose  full  of 
ulcers  is  cured." 

Demeulle,  Cure  at  Longeuil,  August  15,  1785, 
finds  the  greatest  obstacle  "the  use  of  brandy  ( 1  0) 
but  how  to  convince  those  passionately  fond  of  it 
that  it  is  bad!" 

Martel,  Cure  at  Sorel  and  L'Isle  de  Pas,  Novem- 
ber 6,  I  785,  fears  the  want  of  care  of  themselves 
will  always  prevent  his  people  being  well.  "The 
man  upon  whom  you  wanted  to  operate,  who  is  at 
L'Isle  du  Pas,  is  in  very  bad  shape;  his  nose  is 
now  impaired  (enlame)  and  the  glands  very  much 
swollen." 

Other  priests  applaud  the  value  of  the  medicines 
and  grieve  over  the  carelessness  of  their  flocks. 

Nicholas  Cox,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Gaspe, 
says,  Percie,  June  I  I,  1785,  "we  have  no  disease 
in  this  district  but  what  is  caused  by  rum."  He 
has  given  the  medicines  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Bow- 
man "to  a  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  a  piece  of  a  doctor," 
who  will  take  care  of  them  and  use  them  as  directed 
if  they  are  called  for. 

R.  McCausland,  surgeon  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
at  Niagara,  May  18,  1  785,  knows  the  disease  only 
by  report  (II),  there  being  none  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  same  statement  is  made  by  George 
Anthon,  surgeon  at  Detroit,  father  of  the  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Anthon  of  classical  fame ;  but  James 
Mair,  surgeon  to  H.  M.  Ship  Hermione,  knows. 
May  28,  I  785,  of  this  "disease  so  very  contagious 
in  this  Province." 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  available  descrip- 
tions of  the  disease,  its  symptoms,  etc. 

Jones  says,  p.  8,  "Beginning  unattended  with 
pain  (the  absence  of  which  is  sometimes  continued 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease)  (12)  for 
some  time,  this  goes  off  on  swallowing  any  liquid 
which  induces  the  patient  to  relieve  it  by  drinking 
frequently;  in  about  a  fortnight  small  ulcerations 
are  perceived  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  velum,  pendu- 
lum, tongue,  etc.,  which  sometimes  remain  super- 
ficial for  many  weeks,  though  attended  with  a  very 
foetid  breath  and  slow  fever.  Then  follow  chaps  in 
the   lips   and   nostrils,   with  a   distillation  of   acri- 


monious humor  from  those  parts;  the  teeth  grow 
carious  and  the  gums  spongy,  the  ulcerations  spread 
till  they  unite  and  destroy  the  substance  of  the  parts 
affected,  the  fever  increases,  accompanied  either 
with  obstinate  constipation  or  profuse  diarrhoea; 
the  limbs  waste  although  the  appetite  continues 
good,  often  ravenous;  the  bones  of  the  nose  at 
length  grow  carious,  the  hair  drops  off,  nodes  appear 
on  the  head  and  skins,  the  lips  swell  violently,  the 
stench  increases  till  universal  putrefaction  ends  the 
existence  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer."  He  adds  the 
significant  note:  "Sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  the 
genital  parts  are  affected  with  ulcers." 

Swediaur,  taking  his  information  from  Bowman, 
says,  vol.  ii,  p.  286:  "The  first  symptoms  of  it  are 
little  pustules  on  the  lips,  the  tongue  and  the  inside 
of  the  mouth ;  but  rarely  in  the  parts  of  generation. 
These  pustules  are  of  a  corrosive  kind,  and  chil- 
dren have  almost  had  their  tongue  destroyed  by 
them.  At  first  they  are  like  little  aphthae  filled 
with  a  whitish  puriform  humor,  which  is  so  virulent 
that  it  infects  those  who  use  the  patient's  spoon,  glass 
or  pipe  and  has  even  been  observed  to  be  com- 
municated by  linen,  clothes,  etc. 

Whether  the  virus  has  got  into  ulcers  by  absorp- 
tion or  has  been  spontaneously  developed  without 
any  external  ulcer,  it  shows  itself  by  considerable 
swelling,  or  by  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones.  These 
pains  are  relieved  when  the  ulcers  appear  in  the  in- 
side of  the  mouth  or  on  the  skin;  but  they  are  fre- 
quently attended  with  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
neck  and  armpits  and  even  of  the  groin ;  which  some- 
times inflame  and  suppurate  and  in  certain  cases 
become  hard  and  indolent.  Some  patients  also 
feel  pains  in  different  parts  that  are  more  sensible 
at  night  or  when  they  take  violent  exercise;  and 
this  happens  at  what  may  be  considered  the  second 
period  of  the  disorder." 

Dr.  Bowman  expressly  says  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Bay  of  St.  Paul  grow  rotten  and  sometimes 
die  of  this  disease  without  the  least  affection  in  the 
genitals. 

The  occurrence  of  syphilis  in  early  times  with- 
out any  affection  of  the  genitals  is  indicated  by  the 
medical  writers  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries,  e.  g.,  Natalis  Montesaurus,  who 
wrote  in  the  last  decade  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  who  was  himself  afflicted  with  the  disease,  says 
nothing  of  the  genital  parts  being  affected  but  speaks 
principally  of  the  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones.  So 
also  Pierre  Pinctor,  Rome,  1  500,  mentions  the  fear- 
ful nocturnal  pains  and  pustules  all  over  the  body 
but  says  nothing  of  the  genital  parts  being  affected. 
Macr.  Anton.  Coccius  Sabellicus,  who  died  of 
syphilis  in  1506,  says  that  the  disease  began  with 
pustules  all  over  the  body,  which  afterward  became 
hideous  ulcers,  but  he  says  nothing  of  the  genitals. 
Writers  after  his  time  generally  assert  that  the  dis- 
ease was  for  the  most  part  communicated  by  coition 
or  lactation. 


Let  us  see  how  Fracastorius  describe*  it.  In  his 
poem.  "Syphilidis  she  Morbi  Callici,  Libri  tret," 
1530.  in  Lib.  I,  vv.  325  sqq.  is  his  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease.  I  pass  that  over  and  proceed  to 
his  more  mature  work.  "De  Conlagionibus,  etc." 
published  1 546  and  containing  his  final  conclu- 
sions. In  Lib.  II.  chap.  IX  of  this  prose  work  in 
1-atin,  "De  SvplnliJc  seu  morbo  Callko,"  he  de- 
scribes the  disease  carefully  and  exhaustively.  I 
translate  freely. 

"When  first  this  disease  appeared  amongst  us, 
substantially  these  symptoms  were  conspicuous — in 
some  cases  it  arose  without  any  contagion  whatso- 
ever, in  others  and  the  greater  number  it  arose  from 
contagion — chiefly  in  coitus.  It  did  not  manifest 
itself  immediately  .  .  .  later,  in  most  cases  certain 
small  ulcers  (ulcuscula)  arose  around  the  genitals. 
Afterwards  certain  crustose  pustules  broke  out  in 
the  skin,  for  the  most  part  beginning  at  the  scalp 
but  sometimes  elsewhere;  these  at  first  were  small 
but  gradually  grew  to  the  size  of  an  acorn  cup  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  what  are  in  boys  called 
achores  .  .  .  these  all  after  a  few  days  opened 
and  dripped  with  a  certain  fetid  mucilaginous  mucor 
....  then  they  began  to  corrode  like  phagedenic 
ulcers  and  sometimes  ate  not  only  the  flesh  but  even 
the  very  bones.  In  cases  in  which  the  upper  parts 
were  attacked,  foul  distillations  occurred,  which  ate 
sometimes  the  palate,  sometimes  the  uvula  (garga- 
reon),  sometimes  the  fauces  and  tonsils  ....  in 
some  cases  the  lips  were  destroyed,  in  some  the 
nose,  in  some  the  eyes,  in  some  the  whole  pudenda. 
Moreover,  in  most  cases,  certain  gummosities  showed 
themselves  on  the  limbs,  often  the  size  of  an  egg, 
from  which  when  opened  flowed  a  white  mucilag- 
inous mucor  ...  In  addition  to  the  above,  as  though 
that  did  not  amount  to  anything,  fearful  pains  ap- 
peared in  the  arms,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after,  but  generally  along  with  the  pustules — most 
painful  at  night. 

Sometimes  there  were  pustules  without  pains,  and 
vice  versa,  but  generally  there  were  both." 

Fracastorius  further  says  that  about  six  years 
before  he  wrote,  there  set  in  a  change  in  the  disease, 
very  few  pustules,  almost  no  pains,  many  gummosi- 
ties and  "what  must  seem  strange  to  all,  the  fall  of 
the  hair  made  men  almost  ridiculous — some  being 
without  beard,  some  without  eyebrows,  and  some 
with  a  shiny  pate  .  .  .  and  what  is  worse,  now  in 
many  cases,  the  teeth  become  loose  and  in  some  in- 
stances actually  fall  out." 

The  universal  opinion  of  the  early  physicians  that 
syphilis  at  its  first  incidence  in  Europe  was  com- 
municated without  coition,  without  contagion  of 
any  kind  and  simply  by  the  air  itself,  is  well  known. 
Bowman  and  others,  competent  observers,  are  posi- 
tive that  the  St.  Paul's  Bay  disease  could  be  con- 
tracted without  coition,  and  even  without  immediate 
touch  (13). 

However   that   may   be,   the   disease   sometimes 
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ended  in  a  fatal  gangrene  which  attacked  the  toes. 
Bowman  saw  some  instances  of  this,  and  he  also 
tells  of  a  young  man  who  lost  both  feet,  another  a 
leg  at  the  knee-joint ;  both  of  these  survived. 

All  competent  authorities  agree  that  the  only 
cure  was  mercury — patience,  burdock,  sarsaparilla, 
hemlock-spruce  (sapinelte  de  Canada)  were  used 
but  were  all  ineffectual. 

It  would  seem  that  this  disease  was  syphilis  of 
the  early  type.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  it  is  that  it  has  left  no  appreciable  effects 
upon  the  parts  of  Canada  afflicted  with  it. 

This  paper  will  perhaps  be  fitly  closed  by  the 
Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  Montreal,  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  Monday, 
September  2nd,  1  782,  and  the  representation  made 
by  the  medical  men  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

At  His  Majesty's  Court  of 
King's  Bench  holden  in 
the  City  and  for  the 
District  of  Montreal,  and 
Province  of  Quebec,  on 
Monday,  the  2nd  day  of 
September,  I  782. 

The  jurors  of  our  Lord  the  King  for  the  body  of 
the  District  of  Montreal,  present  and  inform  His 
Majesty's  commissioners,  that  there  now  prevaileth 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  a  disorder 
of  a  most  alarming  nature  and  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  human  species,  which  from  the  in- 
formation laid  before  the  said  jurors  appears  to 
be  a  most  malignant  venereal  disease. 

That  many  persons  are  already  so  deformed  by 
the  virulency  of  this  disorder  as  to  be,  at  the  same 
time,  objects  of  compassion  and  abhorrence;  and 
whole  parishes  are  so  infected  with  it  as  to  render 
the  traveling  among  them,  or  sleeping  under  the 
roofs  of  these  unhappy  people  dangerous  to  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  seeing  that  the  disorder  may 
be  communicated  by  the  breathing  even  of  the 
persons  infected. 

That  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration within  the  province  is  threatened,  unless  the 
wisdom  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Chief, 
with  His  Majesty's  legislative  council,  should  de- 
vise means,  not  only  to  put  a  stop  to  but  to  erad- 
icate this  fatal  disease  from  amongst  the  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom  from  shame,  and  others  from 
want  of  ability  to  obtain  necessary  attendance  and 
relief,  are  now  languishing  in  the  last  stages  of  this 
loathsome  disorder;  and  although  there  are  several 
who  have  been  perfectly  cured  of  it,  the  number 
of  these  bears  too  small  a  proportion  to  those  who 
are  infected,  as  to  be  little  or  no  hindrance  to  the 
spreading  of  the  disease. 

That  the  jurors  aforesaid,  being  sensible  that  con- 
siderable expences  must  be  incurred  in  providing 
proper  places  for  the  reception  of  persons  labour- 


ing  under  this  disorder,  with  medicines  and  fit 
attendance  by  men  of  character  and  abilities,  do 
present  as  their  opinion  that  such  expences  should  be 
borne  and  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict at  large,  to  which  the  jurors  aforesaid  will 
chearfully  contribute,  and  give  their  aid  and 
assistance. 

Montreal,   September,    1  782. 

(Signed)      James  McGill,  Foreman; 
Jt.   Dixier, 
Is.  Portier, 
....  Adhemar, 
Laurence  Ermatinger, 
Chas.   Jauquinet, 
....    Dumas, 
John  Tilly, 
John  McGill, 
J.  Grant, 
Wm.    Wilson, 
Alexr.  Henry, 
J.  Bte.  Guillon, 
Thos.   McCord, 
J.  Bte.  Durocher, 
Richard  Pollard. 
Endorsed : 

Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury; 

Montreal,  Sept.,    1782; 

On  the  Mai  Bay  Disorder. 

At  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  grand 
jury,  we  whose  names  are  underwritten  beg  leave, 
with  all  humility  and  submission,  to  lay  before  them 
a  disease  that  seems  peculiar  to  this  province,  which 
every  one  must  have  heard  of,  and  that's  big  with 
consequences,  not  only  to  render  the  people  dis- 
eased and  contemptible,  but  must,  in  the  end,  tend 
to  destroy  the  human  race.  .  .  Let  it  not  be  said 
that,  in  our  time,  a  disease  is  rapidly  gaining  ground, 
not  only  to  destroy  our  fellow  creatures,  but  to 
render  the  offspring  of  those  infected,  disordered 
and  degenerated ;  and  that  we  are  now  beholding 
the  last  race  of  Canadians,  remarkable  for  bodily 
make  and  strength.  This  disease  to  be  represented, 
by  some  is  called  Mai- Anglais,  by  others  Justacrue, 
by  others  the  Sibbins,  but  more  generally  the  dis- 
ease of  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

Without  entering  into  a  confusion  of  names,  we 
would  wish  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  the  Pox, 
which  will  render  the  disease  contemptible  and 
would  awe  the  inhabitants,  or  those  afflicted,  to 
search  for  a  cure,  or  cause  them  to  be  pointed  at 
as  those  infected  with  a  disease  that  is  infamous; 
and  tho'  not  so  sudden,  yet  as  mortal  in  its  pro- 
gressive state,  as  the  plague  itself,  easily  commun- 
icated and  dreadful  in  its  effects. 

The  lips,  throat  and  glandular  parts  are  gen- 
erally first  affected  with  ulcerations;  as  the  lips  by 
nature  are  deprived  of  the  true  skin,  by  drinking 


from  the  same  cup  in  which  the  minutest  atom  of 
virus  remains  from  the  diseased  person,  and  being 
absorbed  by  the  healthy  one,  the  disease  is  imme- 
diately contracted  ...  A  disease  so  easily  catched, 
how  rapidly  must  it  extend.  After  some  time  the 
bones  are  attacked,  and  it's  frequently  seen  that 
the  spongy  bones  of  the  nose,  from  their  nearness  to 
the  throat,  are  frequently  broke  down,  and  every 
part  of  the  face  taken  away  to  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
Spectacles  too  shocking  to  human  nature,  and  which 
is  the  consequence  of  the  progressive  state  of  the 
disease,  and  of  the  disorder  neglected. 

Since  every  connecting  person  in  this  country  is 
liable  to  receive  unknowingly  the  infection  from 
this  horrid  disorder,  we  would  think  it  a  part  of 
humanity  in  the  grand  jury  to  address  His  Excel- 
lency and  the  Council,  that  through  their  wisdom, 
such  a  general  method  may  immediately  be  taken 
as  is  most  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  this  most  alarming 
complaint. 

A  committee  appointed  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  faculty,  together  with  those  who  understand  the 
internal  policies  of  the  country,  will  by  their  con- 
sultations point  out  the  most  proper  means  to  erad- 
icate this  disorder,  it  being  general  in  every  parish 
in  this  district. 

Montreal,  5th  September,   1782. 

(Signed) 

Charles  Blake,  Surgeon 

to  the  Garrison  of  Montreal; 
Robert  Sym,  Surgeon; 
Geo.  Selby,  Surgeon; 
J.  Bte.  Jobert,  Chirurgeen. 


To  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Montreal. 


} 


Endorsed : 

Report  of  the  Medical  Gentlemen, 
Montreal,  5th  Sept.,  1  782. 

Notes. 

(1)  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  the  early  history  of  Canada  to  this  valuable  storehouse 
of  facts  of  all  kinds;  for  example,  the  history  of  inocula- 
tion, vaccination,  etc.,  in  the  British  Army,  can  almost 
be  written  from  the  documents  there  to  be  found. 

(2)  Several  writers  speak  of  the  Province  of  Lower 
Canada,  e.  g.,  Hon.  Dr.  Cochrane  in  the  Transactions  Lit. 
and  Hist.  Socy.  of  Quebec  for  1841  (Vol.  IV,  p.  139); 
Dr.  Herbert  S.  Birkett,  "A  Brief  Account  of  the  History 
of  Medicine  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  1535-1838,"  New 
York,  1908,  p.  17, — there  was  no  Province  of  Lower  Canada 
until  after  the  Canada  Act  of  1791 :  the  Province  of  Quebec 
created  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1763  enlarged  by 
the  Quebec  Act  of    1774,  lasted  until  December,   1791. 

(3)  Bishop  Brland  had  as  much  as  any  other  man  (with 
the  exception  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton)  with  keeping  Canada 
faithful  to  Britain  during  the  American  Revolution,  1776- 
1783. 


(4)  Franx  X.  Swcd.«ur  (1748-1824)  graduated  in 
Vienna.  1772.  h*vmg  already'  (1770)  begun  lo  make  and 
collect  observations  on  syphilitic  or  venereal  complaints. 
He  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  his  investiga- 
tion*. In  1784.  he  published  at  Edinburgh  the  first  edition 
of  his  "Practical  Observations  on  Venereal  Complaints," 
I  Vol.,  8  vo.:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  London,  1786: 
a  third  in  Edinburgh,  1788  (a  third  surreptitiously  printed 
at  Edinburgh  which  appeared  in  1787,  he  disowned  but  it 
closely  follows  the  second).  It  was  translated  into  French 
by  Dr.  Gibelin  in  1785  and  soon  after  reprinted.  In  1798. 
Swediaur  wrote  and  published  in  French  a  work  on  Syphilis 
in  two  vols.,  8  vo.,  I'aris;  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1801, 
another  in  1809  and  others  later.  The  authoritative  and 
final  edition  was  issued,  London,  1821,  in  two  vols.,  8  vo., 
translated   from  the  seventh  French  edition. 

The  third  edition  was  reprinted  in  New  York.  1788, 
by  Campbell  (two  copies  are  in  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia).  His  French  work  of 
1798  was  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  T.  Hewson 
of  Philadelphia  in  1815,  and  shared  with  Dr.  John  Hunter's 
Treatise  the  favor  of  the  profession  in  the  United  Slates 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

My  editions  are  the  surreptitious  3rd.  ed.  Edinburgh, 
1787,  and  the  London  edition  of   1821. 

(5)  A  copy  is  in  the  Canadian  Archives  from  which 
I  have  a  photostat — through  the  kindness  of  the  officials 
of  that  admirable  institution. 

(6)  We  must  gel  into  the  atmosphere  of  these  pre- 
Ricord  limes  when  there  was  not  the  sharp  distinction 
between  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Jones  says,  p.  II,  "There 
are  two  species  of  the  venereal  disease,  the  simple  gonorrhea 
or  clap  and  the  confirmed  lues  or  pox,  both  contracted  by 
coition  with  an  infected  person."  He  says,  p.  10,  "The 
venereal  disease  made  its  first  appearance  in  Europe  in  the 
year   1493." 

(7)  "Sibbens,"  "Sibbans,"  "Sibbins,"  "Sivvens,"  an  in- 
fectious  skin    disease    formerly   prevalent   in    some   parts   of 


Scotland,  probably  venereal.  A  case  was  reported  as  late 
as  1851.  Swediaur  thinks  the  Canadian  disease  similar  to. 
if  not  identical  with  Sibbens,  and  both  closely  allied  to 
Yaws. 

By  some,  Sibbens  was  considered  a  complication  of 
syphilis  and  itch.  See  Dunglison's  Medical  Dictionary, 
sub.  voc.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Noolh  considered  the 
St.  Paul's  Bay  disease  in  some  cases,  just  syphilis  com- 
plicated   with    itch. 

(8)  The  once  famous  Aelhiops  per  se,  gray  or  black 
oxide  of  mercury. 

(9)  Bernard  Panel,  Cure  at  Riviere  Ouelle,  writes  to 
Dr.  Bowman,  November  26,  1785,  that  there  is  in  his 
parish  "only  Gagnon's  wife  who  is  not  cured — because  she 
has  become  enceinte:  she  will  resume  treatment  after  her  con- 
finement." 

(10)  So  Nicholas  Cox,  Governor  of  Gaspe,  see  later 
in  the  text — he  says  Rum,   the  priest  brandy. 

(11)  It  did  not  spread  to  the  English-speaking  settle- 
ments at  Cornwall.  Kingston  and   the   Niagara  Country. 

(12)  No  other  observer  speaks  of  the  absence  of  pain. 
Jones  is  emphatic.  "The  absence  of  pain  sometimes  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  astonishing,  as  I  have 
seen  the  Velum,  Pendulum  and  Uvula  entirely  destroyed 
with  nothing  more  of  pain  than  a  slight,  pricking  felt  by 
the  patient.  In  regard  to  the  (French)  Canadians,  this 
is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance:  regardless  of  danger 
where  bodily  sensation  affords  no  monitor  to  alarm  them  and 
where  the  dread  of  expense  confirms  their  indolence,  they 
seldom  apply  for  medical  assistance  till  the  disease  has 
made  such  havock  that  it  is  sometimes  incurable;  and  even 
where  it  then  admits  of  a  cure,  it  Too  often  leaves  the 
wretched  patient  to  languish  the  remainder  of  life  under  the 
united  miseries  of  an  injured  constitution  and  a  mutilated 
frame." 

(13)  Are  we  yet  quite  certain  as  to  all  the  ways  in 
which  syphilis  may  be  contracted? 
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